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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME II. 


In preparing these volumes I liavc had the aid of skilful 
co-laborers, to whom 1 owe an exi)ression of warmest thanks — 
Rev. Leonard Woolsev Bacon, 1 ).!)., Rev. E. C. Lowne, Rev. 
Walter M. Barrows, D.l)., Prof, (leorge S. (Joodsj)eed and Mr. 
Cly^de W. Votaw, of the C'hicago University, Mr. Frederic 
Berry Noble, and Mr. Kiret( hjian of Constantinople. Incon- 
diK'ting the Parliament I was aided by friends whose fidelity I 
gratefullv remember Bishop Keane, 1 )r. Momerie, Dr. 
(leorge Daiui Boardman, Dr. Hirsch, Rev. 1;. P. Mercer, Dr. 
S. J. Nic('ol!s, Dr. W. C. Roberts, Dr. L. M. Bristol, Rev. A. J. 
Lewis, Bishop .\rnett. Rev. .\ugusta ]. Cluipin, D.D., Mr. 
'Theodore L. Seward, Rev. Ceorge 'T. Lemmon, my indefatiga- 
ble Sec retarv, Mr. William Pipe, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, 
and Mr. Merwin-Maiie Snell. 'That I have been able to give 
so much strength to this work is due to the kindness of the 
Elders and people of mv own beloved (duirch. To them I 
dedre to offer mv loving and heartfelt thanks. Lasting grat- 
itude is due to those who have helped me in |)rcparing for 
the Parliament, or in securing the worthy public ation of its 
[iroceedings. My best obligations must be expressed to 
President Charles C. Bonne-v, Mrs. Tfenrotin, Mr. If. N. Hig- 
inbotham. President of the C’olumbian Kx[)osition, to Mr. 

C. Bartlett, Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Mr. Marshall Field, 
Mr. James W. Ellsworth, Mr. O. S. A. Sprague, Mr. Byron 
L. Smith, Mr. M. 1). Wells, Mr. John B. Sherman, Mr. 
William F. Hale, Mr. Jav C. Morse, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. 
Edward E. Ayer, Mr. Andrew Onderdonk, Mr. William Deer- 
ing ; to the gentlemen of the Lakeside Press, to Col. Henry 
L. Turner and Mr. Schiller Llosford of the Parliament Pub- 
lishing Company, and to my assistants in the office, Miss 
Bernice McLaflin, Miss Belle Sc'olt, Mr. Harry B. Chamberlain 
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INTROnrCTION. 


tUid Mr. IliUiy 'I'. Marsh. 'This iC(H)rcl()t i^ratiLiidc would uol 
1)L“ (uiiipK'to d I did not rcmcmhci aiiioiiL; oilins Rev. h^. M. 
W’Ir-iin, 1 ).!)., of C.'liua^o, Dr. .\. 1\ llappiu, Dr. Miller of 
Madras, Dr. riinothy Richaid of Shani^liai, J)i. Washburn of 
Constantinople, Prof, .\le\ander 'I’lson and the Re\’. Zitsu/en 
Ashitsu ot Japan, lion. D. \aoioji of Condon, Piof. Max 
Muller ot O.xtoid, Count d’Ahiella ot Prussels. I have; 
had assRt<in('e also fioin C'haplain Allen .Mlensworth, ot the 
United States Army, .md Iroin Mr. ('larence 1C Vounu:, Sec're- 
tary of the ^\'orl(^s ('oneness Au.\iliar\. It is a jileasure heie 
to record gratefully the names of friends who extended hospi- 
tality to the members of the Parliament or who aided in enter- 
tainiiyi^ them Mr. and Mis. .\. (’ Paitletl, .Mr. and Mrs. C. 
\\’. Pdatchtoid, Mrs. I’oiter Palmc'r, .Mr and Mrs. Maivin 
Hin^diitt, Mr. and Mrs. A. .\. Spia^iie. Mi. John P>. Drake, 
.Mr. and .Mis. John P. C\on, Mr. and Mrs. Ceoiye II. Lallin, 
Mr. II. M. Sherwood, Mrs. Uni. II. Swift, Mrs. C. (’. Paine 
I'recr, Di. S. |. Me Pherson, Mr. and Mrs. 1C .\. Ilaniill, Mrs 
II. M. Wilmarth, Mrs. Idora Idsher, Mrs. John Anitus, Mrs. 
Henr\ ('orwith.and others. 1 wish also to mention my obliga- 
tions to the reporters and editors of the ('hi(ai;() newspapers. 
The press of this eitv, furnishing from forty-five to sixty 
columns of daily reports, helped to widen the interest in the 
Parliament which has leached sm ha vast extent. And now 
as this work i^oes forth, mav it biini^^ back jvleasing and sacred 
memoiicR to those who stood in loviny fellowshiji on the plat- 
form of a ccmimon humanity durini,^ the Parliament, and may 
It carry a multitude: of blc‘ssini,^s, hope, insjiiratioii, enlii^hten- 
ment and renewed devotion to the Inchest thini^s, to all those 
who hiithfully work and [latiently wait for the KinL(dom of 
(iod on earth ! 

John Hknry Bakrow.s. 

CllK’Acjo, Nov. 17, 1893. 
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THE PARLIAMENT PAPERS. 


THE EIGHTH HAY— Continued, 


JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION. 

By Prof. D. G. Ia'on, Harv.ard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ill this js'lad Columbian \ear, when all the world is rejoicing with us, 
and in this hall, consecrated to the greate.st idea of the century, I could 
perform no task more welcome than that to which I have been assigned, the 
task of paying a tribute based on history. I shall use the w-ord “Jew ” not 
in the religious but in the ethnic sense. In so doing the antithesis to Jew is 
not Christian, but non -Jew' or Gentile. The position of the Jew's in the 
world is peculiar. They may be Knglishinen, German, American, and, as 
such, loyal to the land of their birth. 'I'liey may or may not continue to 
adhere to a certain phase of religion. Hut they cannot avoid being knowm 
as the scattered fragments of a nation. Most of them are as distinctly 
marked by mental traits aiul by physiognomy as is a typical Knglishman, 
German, or Chinaman. 

The Jew, as thus described, is in our midst an American, and has all 
reasons to lie glad which lielong to the community at large, but his unique 
position to-day and his importance in history justify the inquiry, whether he 
may not have special reasons for rejoicintr in this auspicious year. 

I. Such ground for rejoicing is seen in the fact that the discovery and set- 
tlement of America was the work of faith. Columbus believed in the exist- 
ence and attainableness of that which neither he nor his fellows had ever 
seen. Apart from his own character and his aims in the voyage of discov- 
ery, it was this belief that saved him from discouragement and held his 
bark true to its western course. What though he found something greater 
than he sought, it was his belief in the smaller that made the greater dis- 
covery possible. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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What is true of the discoverv is tiue of the settlement of America. This 
too was an act of faith. The colonists of Chesapeake and Massachusetts 
Hays left the eomforts of the Old World, braved the dangers of sea, and cold 
and savage populations, because they believed in something which could be 
felt, though not seen, the guidance of a hand which directs the destiny of 
individuals and of em])ires. 

Now the Jews, as a people, stand in a preeminent degree for faith. 
They must be pidgeil not bv those of their number who in our day give them- 
selves over to a life of materialism, but bv their best representatives and by 
the general current of their history. M the fountain of their being they place 
a man whose name is the synonym of faith. Abraham, the first Jew, nurtured 
in the comforts and refinements of a civilization whose grandeur is just begin- 
ning to find due appreciation, hears an inward, compelling voice, bidding him 
forsake the land of his fatheis and go foith, he knows not whither, to lav in 
the distant West the foundations of the empire of faith. The hopes of the 
entire subsequent world encamped in the tent of the wanderer from Ur of 
Chald.x'a. The migration \vas a sfiicndid adventure, prophetic of the great 
de\eIopmenl of it which was the beginning. 

What was it but the audacit\ of faith which in later times enabled an 
Isaiah to def\ the most jiowerful army in the world, and Jeremiah to lie firm 
to his conMctions in the midst of a city full of enemies ? What but faith 
could have held together the exiles in Habvlon and could have inspired 
them once more to exchange this home of ease and luxury for the hardships 
and uncertainties of their devastated Palestinian hills ? It was faith that 
ner\ed the arm of the Maccabees for their heroic struggle, and the sublimity 
of faith when the dauntless daughter of Zion defied the power of Rome, 
d'he brute force of Rome won the day, but the Jews, dispersed throughout 
the world, have still been true t<^ the foundation jirinciple of their history. 
'I'hey believe that God has spoken to the fathers and that he has not forsaken 
the children, and through that belief they endure. 

II. A .second ground for Jewish rejoicing to-day is that America in its 
de\elopment is leali/ing Jewish dreams. 

A boldei dreamer than the Hebrew prophet the w'orld has not known. 
He reveled in glowing pictures of home and piosperity and brotherhood in 
the good times whicli were yet t<» be. The strength of his wing as poet is 
seen in his ability to take these flights at times when all outward appear* 
ances w'ere a denial of his hopes. It was not the prosperous state whose 
contiuuance he foresaw, but the decaying state, destined to be shattered, 
then buried, then rebuilt, to continue forever. It was not external power, 
but external power in alliance with inward goodness, whose description 
called forth his highest geniu.s. His dream, it is true, had its temporal and 
its local coloring. His coming state, built on righteousness, was to be a 
kingdom, because this was the form of government with which he was 
familiar. The seat of this empire was to be Jerusalem, and his patriot heart 
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could have made no other choice. We are now leainin,i( to distinguish the 
essential ideas of a writer from the phraseology in which they find expres- 
sion. A Jewish empire does not exist, and Jerusalem is not the mistress of 
the world. And yet the dream of the prophet is true. A home for the 
oppressed has been found, a home where prosperity and brotherhood dwell 
together. Substitute America for Jerusalem and a republic for a kingdom, 
and the correctness of the prophet’s dream is realized. Let us examine the 
details of the picture. 

I. The prophet foresees a home. In this he is true to one of the 
marked traits of his people. Who has sung more sweetly than the Hebrew’ 
poet of home, where every man shall “ sit under his vine and under his fig- 
tree, and none shall make them afraid ; ” where the father of a large family 
IS like the fortunate hunter whose quiver is full of arrows; where the 
children are likened to olive plants around the father’s table, and where a 
cardinal virtue of childhood is honor to father and mother? And where 
shall one look to-day for finer types of domestic felicity than may be found 
in Jewish homes? Or, taking the word home in its larger sense, where 
shall one surpass tlie splendid patriotism of the Hebrew poet exile ; 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 

If I remember thee not ; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem, 

Above my chief joy.” 

Yet notwithstanding this love of a local habitation the Jew has been for 
many cruel centuries a wanderer on the face of the earth. The nations 
have laged, the kings of the earth ha\e .set themselves and the rulers have 
taken counsel together, and the standing miracle of history is that the jew 
has not been ground to powder as between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. 

But these hardships are now, let us hope, near their end. This young 
republic has welcomed the Jew who has fled the oppression of the Old 
World. Its constitution declares the equality of men, and experience 
demonstrates our power to assimilate all comers who desiie to be one with 
us. Here thought and its expression are free. Here is the lestful haven 
which realizes the prophet’s dream. Not the Jew only, but all the opjiresscd 
of eaith may here find welcome and home. The inspiring example of 
Columbia’s portals always open to the world is destined to alleviate the ills 
and check the crimes of man against man throughout all lands. And what 
though here and there a hard and unphilanthropic soul would bolt Colum- 
bia’s doors and recall her invitation or check her free intercourse with 
nations? This is but the eddy in her course, and to heed these harsh 
advices she must be as false to her own past as to her splendid ideal. 
Geary exclusion acts and some of the current doctrinci) of protective tariff 
are as un-American as they are inhuman. 
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2. But the Jewish dream was no less of prosperity than of home. Amer« 
ica realizes this feature of the dream to an extent never seen before. Where 
should one seek for a parallel to her inexhaustible resources and her phe- 
nomenal material development ! And no element of the community has 
understood better than the Jewish to reap the harvests which are ever tempt- 
ing the sickles of industry. Jewish names are numerous and potent in 
the exchanges and in all great commercial enterprises. The spirit that 
schooled itself by hard contact with Judaean hills, that has been held in 
check by adversity for twenty-five centuries, shows in this free land the 
elasticity of the uncaged eagle. Not only trade, but all other avenues of 
advance, are here open to men of endowments, of whatsoever race and 
clime. In journalism, in education, in philanthropy, the Jews will average 
as well as the Gentiles, perhaps better, while many individual Jews have 
risen to an enviable eminence. 

3. A third feature in the Jewish dream, an era of brotherhood and good 
feeling, is attaining here a beautiful realization. 

Nowhere ha\e we finer illustrations of this than in the attitude toward 
the Jews of the great seats of learning. The oldest and largest American 
uni\ersity employs its instructors without applying any tests of race or relig- 
ion. In its faculty Jews are always found. To its liberal feast of learning 
there is a constant and increasing resort of ambitious Jewish youth. Har- 
\ard is, of course, not peculiar in this regard. There are other seats of 
learning where wisdom invites as warmly to her bamjuet halls, and notably 
the great Chicago University. I'lie spectacle at Harvard is, however, 
speciallv gratifying, because there seems to be prophetically embodied in her 
seal, ^'Christo tt Lccksmy" an acknowledgment of her obligations to the 
Jew, and a dedication of her powers to a Jewish carpenter and to a Jewish 
institution. 

4. The era of brotherhood is also seen in the cooperation of Jew and 
Gentile to further good cMuses. To refer again, by permission, to Harvard 
University, one of it.s unique and most significant collections is a .Semitic 
Museum, fostered by many friends, but chiefly by a Jew. And it is a pleas- 
ure to add here that one of the great departments of the library of Chicago 
University has been adopted by the Jews. Although taxed to the utmost 
to care for their destitute brethren who seek our shores to escape Gld 
World persecutions, the Jews are still ever ready to join others in good 
works for the relief of human need. If Baron Hirsch’s colossal benefac- 
tions distributed in America arc restricted to Jews, it is because this philan- 
thropist sees in these unfortunate refugees the most needy subjects of bene- 
faction. 

5. But mo.st significant of all is the fact that we are beginning to 
understand one another in a religious sense. When Jewish rabbis are 
invited to deliver religious lectures at great Universities, and when Jewish 
congregations welcome Columbian addresses from Christian ministers, we 
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seem to have made a Ionv( i>tep towards acquaintance with one another. 
The iliscussion now going on among jews regarding the adoption of Sun- 
day as the day of public worship, and the Jewish recognition of the great- 
ness of Jesus, which finds expression in synagogue addresses— such things 
are prophecies whose significance the thoughtful hearer will not fail to per- 
ceive. 

Now what is the result of this close union, of which I have instanced a 
few examples, in learning, in philanthropy, and in affairs religious ? Is it 
not the removal of mutual misunderstandings ? So long as Judaism and 
American Christianity stand aloof, each will continue to ascribe to the other 
the vices of its most unworthy representatives. Rut when they meet and 
learn to know one another, they find a great common standing-ground. 
Judging each by its best, each can have for the other only respect and good 
will. 

The one great exception to the tenor of these remarks is in matters 
social. 1'here docs not exist that free intercourse between Jews and non- 
Jews w'hich one might reasonably expect. f)ne of the causes is religious 
prejudice on both sides, but the chief cause is the evil already mentioned, of 
estimating Jew’s and non-Jews by the least worthy members of the two cla.sses. 
The Jew who is forced to surrender all his goods and flee from Russian 
oppression, or who purchases the right to remain in the C/ar's empire by a 
sacrifice of his faith, can hardly be blamed if he sees only the bad in those 
who call themselves Christians. If one of these refugees prospers in America 
and carries him.self in a lordly manner, and makes himself distasteful even 
to the cultivated among his co-religionists, can it be wondered at that others 
transfer his bad manners to other Jews ? Rut let Jew and non-Jew come to 
understand one another, and the refinement in the one will receive its full 
recognition from the refinement in the other. Acquaintance and a good 
heart are the checks against the unthinking condemnation by classes. 

HI. A third and main reason why the Jew should rejoice in this Colum- 
bian year is that American society is, in an important sense, produced and 
held together by Jewish thought. 

The justification of this assertion forces on us the question, What has the 
Jew done for civilization ? 

First of all he has given us the Bible, the Scriptures, old and new. It 
matters not for this discussion that the Jews, as a religious sect, have never 
given to the books of the New Testament the dignity of canonicity. It suf- 
fices that those books, with one, or possibly two, exceptions, were written by 
men of Jewish birth. 

I. And where .shall one go, if not to the Bible, to find the noblest liter- 
ature of the soul ? Where shall one find so well expressed as in the Psalms 
the longing for God and the deep satisfaction of his presence ? Where 
burning indignation against wrong-doing more strongly portrayed than in 
the prophets ? Where such a picture as the Gospels give of love that con- 
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sumes itself m sacrifice ? The highest hopes and moods of the soul reached 
such attainment among the Jews two thousand years ago that the interven- 
ing ages have not yet shown one step in advance. 

2. Viewed as a hand-book of ethics the Bdde has a power second only 
to its exalted position as a classic of the soul. The “ Ten Words,” though 
negatively expressed, are in their second half an admirable statement of the 
fundamental relations of man to man. Ihiul’s eulogy of love is an unmatched 
masterpiece of the foundation principle of right living. The adoption of the 
(iolden Rule by all men would banish crime and convert earth into a paradise, 

3. The characters depicted in the Bible are in their way no less effective 
than the teachings regarding ethics and religion. Indeed, that which is so 
admirable in these characters is the rare combination of ethics and religion 
which finds in them expression. In Abraham we sec hospitality and faith 
attaining to adequate expression. (Irant, if you will, the claim that part of 
the picture is unhistorical. Aye, let one have it who will, that such a person 
as Abraham never existed at all. The character, as a creation, does as much 
honor to the Jew who conceived it as the man, if real, does to the race to 
which he belonged. Moses is the pattern of the unselfish, state-bmlding 
patriot, who despised hard.ships because “he endured as .seeing Him who is 
invisible.” Jeremiah will forever be inspiration to reformers whose lot is 
cast in degenerate days. Paul is the .synonym of self-denying zeal, which 
can be content with nothing less than a gigantic effort to carry good news to 
the entire world. 

And Jesus was a Jew. How often is this fact forgotten, so completely 
is he identified with the history of the world at large ! We say to out selves 
that such a commanding personality is too universal for national limitations. 
We overlook perchance the Judv^ean birth and the Galilean training, bar 
be It from me to attempt an e.stimate of the significance of the character and 
work of Jesus for human progress. Nothing short of omni.science could per- 
form such a task. My purpose is attained by reminding myself and others 
anew of the nationality of him whom an important pait of the world has 
agreed to consider the greatest and best of human kind. 

1 do not forget that the Jews have not yet, in large numbers, admitted 
the greatness of Jesus, but this failure may be largely explained as the effect 
of certain theological teachings concerning his person, and of the sufferings 
which Jews have endured at the hands of those w ho bear his name. But 
in that name, and that personality rightly conceived, there is such potency to 
bless and to elevate, that I can see no reason why Jesus should not become 
to the Jews the greatest and most beloved of all their illustrious teachers. 

Viewing the Bible as a whole, as a library of ethics, of religion, of ethi- 
cal-religious character, its influence on language, on devotion, on growth in 
a hundred directions exceeds all human computation. 

Along with the Sacred Writings have come to the race, through the 
Jews, certain great doctrines. 
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Foremast of these is the belief in one God. Greek philosophy, it is true, 
was also able to formulate a doctrine of monotheism, but the monotheism 
which has perpetuated itself is that announced by Hebrew seer and not by 
(jreek philosopher. Something was wanting to make the doctrine more than 
a cold formula, and that something the Jew supplied. It is the phase of 
monotheism which he attained that has commended itself to the peoples of 
Europe and America, to the teeming millions of Islam, and whose adoption 
by the remaining nations of earth is more than a pious hope. 

'Lhis God, who IS one, is not a blind force, working on lines but half 
defined, coming to consciousness only as he attains to expression in his uni- 
verse, but he is a wise architect whose devising all things are. 'I'he 
heavens declare his glory, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 

His government is well ordered and right. Chance and fate have here 
10 place. No sparrow falls without him. The very hairs of your head are 
numbered. Righteousness is the habitation of his throne. Shall not the 
Judge of all the eaith do right? 

This one God, maker and governor of all things, is more, he is our 
Father. Man is created in his image, man’s nostrils set vilirating with the 
divine breath. The piaycr of all prayers begins: “Our Father.’’ What 
infinite dignity and value does this doctiine place upon the human soul! 
From God wc come and his perpetual care we are. How this conviction 
lifts men above all pettiness and discouragement I Am I his co-worker 
with him on lines which he has pre-ordained? Then mine the jovful task to 
work with zeal in the good cause whose sure success is seen by him though 
not by me. 

If God be our Father, then are we brothers? The convenient distinctions 
among men, the division of men into classe.s, are all superficial, all based on 
externals. In essence men are one. If we be all brothers, then brotherly 
duties rest upon us all. Due recognition of our brotherhood would stay the 
act or thought of wrong, and open in every heart a fountain of love. Broth- 
ers ! then will I seek the Father’s features in every face and try to arouse 
in every soul the consciousness of its lofty kinship. 

The immortality of the soul, though not distinctively a Jewish belief, is 
implied in much of the Old Testament, is cleaily announced in Daniel, is 
well defined in the centuries preceding our era, and in the New Testament 
is often stated and everywhere esteemed. This doctrine was rescued by the 
monotheism of the Jew from the grotesque features and ceremonies which 
characterized it among the Babylonians, the Egyptians and the Greeks. The 
spiritual genius of the Jew, while asserting unequivocally the fact, and empha- 
sizing the moral significance, has wisely abstained from an expression of 
opinion regarding a thousand details. 

By the side of these great doctrines concerning God, his fatherhood, 
man’s brotherhood, the soul, its dignity and immortality, we must place yet 
another, the Jewish conception of the golden age. This age to him is not 
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past but future. He had, it is true, his picture of Eden, that garden of God 
where the first man held free converse with his maker. But this picture is 
not of Jewish origin. It came from Babylon, and never succeeded in mak- 
ing a strong impression on the national thought. The Old Testament 
scarcely refers to it outside of the narrative in Genesis. In view of the 
emphasis given to the story by later theologies, the reserve in the New 
Testament is likewise most significant. The reason is clear. The age of gold 
is yet to be. Prophet and apostle and apocalyptic seer vie with one another 
in describing the glory of renewed humanity in the coining kingdom of 
God. The Jew cannot fasten his thought on a shattered fortune. Ih * 
brilliant castle which he is yet to build is too entrancing to his vision. There 
is here no place for tears over the remote past, but only a fond looking for- 
ward and working toward the dawn of the day of righteousness and of 
peace. 

IV. I have spoken of our indebtedness to the Jew for the Bible and its 
great doctrines. We are under no less obligations for certain great institu- 
tions. 

1. Whence comes our day of rest, one in seven, this beneficent provision 
for recreation of man and beast, this day consecrated by the experience of 
centuries to good deeds and holy thoughts ? We meet with indications of a 
seven-day division of time in an Assyrian calendar tablet, but we are able 
to assert definitely by a study of the Assyrian and Babylonian commercial 
records that these people had nothing which corresponded to the Jewish Sab- 
bath, the very name of which means rest. The origin of the Sabbath may 
well have to do with the moon’s phases. But the Jew viewed the day with 
such sacredness that he makes its institution coeval with the work of cre- 
ation. From him it has become the possession of^the western world, and its 
significance for our well-being, physical, moral and spiritual, is vaster than 
can be computed. 

2. I have spoken already of Jesus as a Jew. Then is the religion which 
bears his name a Jewish institution ? It has elements which are not Jewish ; 
it has passed into the keeping of those who are not Jews. But its earliest 
advocates and disciples, no less than its founder, were Jews. Not only so, 
but these all considered Jesus, his teaching and the teaching concerning him, 
as the culmination of the Hebrew development, the fulfillment of the Hebrew 
prophets’ hope.* Many causes have v^rought together to ensure the victory 
which Christianity has won in this world. But those who are filled with its 
true spirit and who are thoughtful can never forget its Judaean origin. 

3. To the same source we must likewise trace institutional Christianity, 
the church. The first church was at Jerusalem. The first churches were 
among devout Jews dispersed in the great Gentile centers of population. 
The ordinances of the church have an intimate connection with Jewish relig- 

iThe greatest expounder of Christianity writes to the Romans that they have been 
grafted into the olive stock of which the Jews were branches by nature. 
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lous usagc'^. In the ct)iirseof a lonif development other elements have crept in. 
Rut in her mam features the church beats ever the stamp of her origin, 
'riie seivice is Jewish. \Vc still read from the Jewish Psalter, we still sing 
the themo'i ol Psalmist and apostle, the aim of the sermon is still to rouse 
tlie listener to the adoption of Jewish ideas ; we piay in phraseology taken 
ftoni Jewish Scriptures. Our Sunday schools have for their prime object 
ac(juaintance with Jewish writings. Our missions are designed to tell men 
of (iod’s love as revealed to them through a Jew. Our church and Chris- 
tian charities are but the embodiment of the (Jolden Rule as uttered by a 
Jew. 

4. It mav furthermore be fairly said that the Jew, through these writings, 
doctrines and institutions, has bequeathed to the world the highest ideals of 
life. On the binding and the title-page of its books the Jewish Publication 
Societv of Ameiica has j)ictined the lamb and the bon Iving down together 
and the child placing with the asj), while underneath the picture is written 
the words, “Israel's mission is peace.” d'he pictuie tells what Israel’s 
prophet saw moie than twenty-tivc centuiies ago. I'lic subscription tells 
less than the tiuth. IsiaePs mission is peace, moralitv and religion; or 
better still. Israel's mission is [leace through morality and religion. 'I'his 
the nation's lesson to the world. 'Phis the spirit of the greatest characters 
in Israel's historv. To live in the same spirit, in a word, to become like 
the foremost of all Israelites -this is the highest that any man has yet 
\entured to hope. 

I have catalogued with some detail, though by no means with fullness, 
Jewish elements in our civilization. In most cases I ha\e passed no judg 
ment on these elements. If one weie disjio.scd to imjuire into their value, 
he might answ'er his question by trying to conceive what we should be 
without the Rible, Its characters, doctrines, ethics, institutions, hopes, and 
ideals. 'I’o think these elements absent from our civilization is impossible, 
because thev have largely made us what we are. Not more closely inter- 
locked are the warp and woof of a fabric than aie these elements with' all 
that is best and highest in our life and thought. If the culture of our day 
is a fairer product than that of any preceding age, we cannot fail to see 
how far we are indebted for this to the Jew. 

My purpose has not been to in(|uire bv what means the little nation of 
Palestine attained to its unique eminence. .Some will say it was by a reve- 
lation made to them alone, others that they were fortunate di.scoverers, and 
yet others would explain it all by the spell, “ develojiment.” Be one or all 
these answers true, the Deity can reveal himself only to the choice souls 
w'ho have understanding for the higher thought; discovery is made only by 
those who recognize a new truth when it floats into the field of vision ; 
development is onlv growth and differentiation from germs already existing. 
Why should Israel develop unlike any other people, why discover truth hid- 
den from others, why become receptacles for revelation higher than any 
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attained elsewhere ? This is one of the mysteries of history, but the mys- 
tery can in no wise obscure the fact. 

However, explained or unexplained, the Jewish role in history belongs 
to the most splendid achievements of the human race. Alas, that these 
achievements are so often forgotten ! Forgotten by the Jew himself, when 
he devotes his powers to the problems of to-day with such intensity as to be 
indifferent to his nation’s past. Forgotten by those among whom he lives 
when they view him as an alien, and when in the enjoyment they fail to rec- 
ognize the source of some of their greatest blessings. It is not alone the 
land which was discovered by Columbus, but the entire world owes to the 
Jew a debt of gratitude which never can be paid. 

A practical closing question forces itself on our attention. The great 
role in history was played by this people while it had a national or semi- 
national existence. At present the Jews are separated from the rest of the 
community mainly by certain religious observances. Is the Jew of to-day 
worthy of the glorious past of his people, and is he entitled to any of the 
consideration which impartial history must accord to his ancestors ? An 
affirmative answer, if it can be given, ought to do something to remove 
prejudices which yet linger among us, and to alleviate the fortunes of the 
Jew in lands less liberal than our own. 

The ancient Jew was a man of persistence and of moral and spiritual 
genius. His modem brother Is not lacking in either genius or persistence. 
His persistence and power to recuperate have saved him from annihilation. 
His genius shows itself chiefly in matters of finance, in the ability to turn 
the most adverse conditions into power. In literature, art, music, philosophy, 
he is of the community at large, averaging high, no doubt, but with nothing 
distinctive. In the world’s markets, in commerce and trade, he distances 
competition. 

The extent to which he educates his children, and helps his poor to 
become self-supporting, and the very small percentage which he furnishes to 
the annals of crime, give to him a high character for morality. The Monte- 
fiores, Hirschs, Emma Lazaruses, Jacob Schiffs and Felix Adlers show what 
power and spirit of benevolence and reform still belong to the Jew. It would 
perhaps be too much to demand further great religious contributions from 
this people. But it can hardly be that a people of such glory in the past and 
of such present power shall fail to attain again to that eminence in the 
highest things for which they seem to be marked out by their unique history. 



THE LAW OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, AS TAUGHT BY 
BUDDHA. 

By Rt. Rev. Shaku Soyen, Japan. 

If we open our eyes and look at the universe, we observe the sun and 
moon, and the stars on the sky ; mountains, rivers, plants, animals, fishes 
and birds on the earth. Cold and warmth come alternately ; shine and rain 
change from time to time without ever reaching an end. Again, let us 
close our eyes and calmly reflect upon ourselves. From morning to even- 
ing, we are agitated by the feelings of pleasure and pain, love and hate ; 
sometimes full of ambition and desire, sometimes called to the utmost 
excitement of reason and will. Thus the action of mind is like an endless 
issue of a spring of water. As the phenomena of the external world are 
various and marvelous, so is the internal attitude of human mind. Shall 
we ask for the explanation of these marvelous phenomena ? Why is the 
universe in a constant flux ? Why do things change ? Why is the mind 
subjected to constant agitation ? Fur these Buddhism offers only one expla- 
nation, namely, the law of cause and effect. 

Now let us proceed to understand the nature of this law, as taught by 
Buddha himself : 

1. The complex nature of cause. 

2. An endless progression of the causal law. 

3. The causal law, in terms of the three worlds. 

4. Self-formation of cause and effect. 

5. Cause and effect as the law of nature. 

First, the complex nature of cause. 

A certain phenomenon cannot arise from a single cause, but it must have 
several conditions; in other words, no effect can arise unless several causes 
combine together. Take for example the case of a fire. You may say its 
cause is oil or fuel ; but neither oil nor fuel alone can give rise to a flame. 
Atmosphere, space and several other conditions, jihysical or mechanical, are 
necessary for the rise of a flame. All these necessary conditions combined 
together can be called the cause of a flame. This is only an example for the 
explanation of the complex nature of cause ; but the rest may be inferred. 

Secondly, an endless progression of the causal law. A cause must be 
preceded by another cause, and an effect must be followed by another 
effect. Thus if we investigate the cause of a cause, the past of a past, by 
tracing back even to an eternity we shall never reach the first cause. The 
assertion that there is a first cause, is contrary to the fundamental principle 
Coypright, 1893, by J. H. U. 
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of nature, since a certain cause must Ij.ive an oiitfin in some pieccdiULf e.iuse 
of causCvS, and there is no cause which is not an effect. From the assum|)- 
tion that a cause is an effect of a preceding cause which is also preceded hv 
another, thus, (u/ tfijini/um, we infer that Iheie is no beginning in the uni- 
verse. As there is no effect which is not a cause, so there is no cause which 
is not an effect. Buddhism considers the universe as no beginning, no end. 
Since, even if we trace liack to an eteinitv, absolute cause cannot be found, 
so we come to the conclusion that theie is no end in the universe. ,\s 
the waters of rivers cvapoiate and foim clouds, and the latter changes its 
form into rain, thus leturning once more into the original form of waters, the 
causal law is in a logical circle changing from cause to effect, effect to 
cause. 

Thirdly, the causal law, in terms of three worlds, namely, past, pieseiit 
and future. 

All the religions apply, more or less, the causal law m the s})hcie of 
human conduct, and remark that the pleasuie and hapjnness of one’s future 
life depend upon the ourity of his present life. Hut what is peculiar to 
Buddhism is, it applies the law not only to the relation of present and future 
life, but also past and present. As the facial expressioms of each individ- 
ual are different from those of others, men are graded bv the diffeient 
degrees of wisdom, talent, wealth and birth. It is not education, noi 
experience alone, that can make a man wise, intelligent and wealihv, but it 
depends upon one’s past life. What arc the causes or conditions which 
produce such a difference ? 'I'o explain it in a few words, I sav, it i>we> its 
origin to the different quality of actions which we have done in our past 
life, namely, we are here enjoying or suffering the effect ol what we have 
done in our past life. If you closely observe the conduct of \ our fellow- 
beings, you will notice that each individual acts different from the others. 
From this we can infer that in future life each one will also enjoy or suffer 
the lesult of his own actions done in this existence. As the jileasure and 
pain of one’s present actions, so the happiness or mi.sery of our future world, 
will be the result of our pre.sent action. 

Fourthly, self-formation of cause and effect. 

We enjoy happiness and suffer misery, our own actions being causes ; 
in other words there is no other cause than our own actions which make us 
happy or unhappy. 

Now let us obserye the different attitudes of human life ; one is happy 
and others feel unhappy. Indeed, even among the members of the same 
family we often notice a great diversity in w'ealth and fortune. 'I'hus vari- 
ous attitudes of human life can be explained by the self- formation of cause 
and effect. There is no one in the universe but one’s self who rewards or 
punishes him. 'I’he diversity in future stages will be explained by the same 
doctrine. This is termed in Buddhism the “self-deCd and self-gain” or 
“self-make and self-receive.” Heaven and hell are self-made. God did 
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nol provide you witii a hell, but you yourself. The giorioub happincbb of 
future life will be the effect of present virtuous actions. 

Fifthly, cause and effect as the law of nature. 

According to the different sects of Buddhism more or less different 
views are entertained in regard to the law of causality, but so far they agree 
in regarding it as the law of nature, independent of the will of Buddha, and 
still more of the will of human beings. The law exists for a eternity, 
without beginning, without end. 'I'liings grow and decay, and this is caused 
not by an external power but by an internal force which is in things them- 
selves as an innate attitude. 'I'his internal law acts in accordance with the 
law of cause and effect, and thus appear immcn.se phenomena of the 
universe. Just as the clock moves by itself without any intervention of any 
external force, so is the progress of the universe. 

We are born in the world of variety ; some are poor and unfortunate, 
others are wealthy and happy The state of variety will be repeated again 
and again in our future lives. But to whom shall we complain of oui miser) ? 
To none but ouiselves! We rewaid ourselves; so shall we do in our future 
life. If you ask me who determined the length of our life, I sav, the law 
of causality. Who made him happv and made me miserable? d'he law of 
causality. Bodily health, material wealth, wonderful genius, unnatural suf- 
fering are the infallible expressions of the law of causality which governs 
every particle of the universe, every portion of human conduct. Would you 
ask me about the Buddhist morality ? I reply, in Buddhism the .source of 
moral authority is the causal law. Be kind, be just, be humane, be honest, 
if you desire to crown your future! Dishonesty, cruelty, inhumanity, will 
condemn you to a miserable fall ! 

As I have already explained to you, our sacred Buddha is not the cre- 
ator of this law of nature, but he is the hist dtsco\eier of the law who led 
thus his followers to the height of moral perfection. Who shall utter a word 
against him who discovered the first truth of the univeise, who has saved and 
will save by his noble teaching, the millions and millions of the falling human 
beings ? Indeed, too much appiobation could not be uttered to lionor his 
sacred name ! 



CHRISTIANITY AN HISTORICAL RELIGION. 

By Rev. George Park Fisher, D.D., Yale University. 

In saying that Christianity is an “historical religion,” more is meant of 
course than that it appeared at a certain date in the world’s history. This 
is true of all the religions of mankind, except tliose which grew up at times 
prior to authentic records, and sprang up through a spontaneous, gradual 
process. The significance of the title of this paper is that, in distinction 
from every system of religious thought or speculation, like the philosophy of 
Plato or of Hegel, and from every religion which consists exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, like Mohammedanism, of doctrines and precepts, Chris- 
tianity incorporates in its very essence facts or transactions on the plane of 
historical action. These are not accidents, but are fundamental in the 
religion of the Gospel. The preparation of Christianity is indissolubly 
involved in the history of ancient Israel, which comprises a long succession 
of events. The Gospel itself is in its foundations made up of historical 
occurrences, without which, if it does not dissolve into thin air, it is trans- 
formed into something quite unlike itself. Moreover, the postulates of the 
Gospel, or the conditions which make its function in the world of mankind 
possible and rational, are likewise in the realms of fact, as contrasted with 
theoretic conviction or opinion. 

We can best illustrate and confirm the foregoing remarks, by referring 
to a passage in one of the writings of the great Christian Apostle, Saint Paul. 
It stands at the beginning of the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

The state of the Corinthian Church, distracted as it was by controver- 
sies upon the relative merits of the teachers from whom they had received 
the Gospel, was the occasion which led St. Paul to bring out in bold relief 
the essential principles of Christianity. These would put to flight all radical 
errors, and at the same time cast into the shade minor topics of contention. 
A due regard to fundamental truth would quell dissension. The apostle 
begins the passage with announcing his intention to describe the Gospel 
which he had preached to the Corinthians, which they had embraced, in 
which they stood, and with which all their hopes were connected ; unless, 
indeed, to believe the Gospel was a vain thing, an idea that none would for 
a moment admit. After this preface, he proceeds to give a formal statement 
of that which constitutes the Gospel, and the point which challenges atten- 
tion is this, that the Gospel, as Paul here describes it, is made up of a series 
of facts. It is the story of Jesus Christ, of his death and resurrection. And 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B, 
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all the proofs to which he makes allusion are also matters of fact. These 
circumstances in the Saviour’s life were “according to the Scriptures “ — that 
is, in agreement with the predictions of the Old Testament. They are 
vouched for by witnesses, and the grounds of their credibility are stated. 
Not only James and Peter and the other apostles were still alive, but the 
greater part of the five hundred disciples who were in the company of Jesus 
after his resurrection were also living and could be appealed to. And, 
finally, he himself had been suddenly converted from bitter enmity, by a 
sjiecific occurrence, by seeing Jesus, and had set about the work of a teacher 
not of his own motion but by the Saviour’s express command — a command 
to which he was not disobedient. Into this part of the passage, however, 
which touches on the evidence that satisfied Paul of the historical reality of 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, we need not here enter. We simply 
remark that the nature of these proofs accords with the whole spirit of the 
passage. It is more the contents of the Gospel as here given, than the 
peculiar character of the evidence for the truth of it, that at present calls for 
consideration. Christianity is distinctly set forth as a religion of facts, but 
be it observed that in asserting that Christianity is composed of facts, we do 
not mean to deny it to be a doctrine and a system of doctrine. These facts 
have all an import, a significance, which can be more or less perfectly 
defined. That Christ was sent into the world is not a bare fact ; but he was 
sent into the world for a purpose, and the ends of his mission can be stated. 
The death of Jesus has certain relations to the divine administration and to 
ourselves. Thus, in the passage referred to, it is said, “ He died for our 
sins,’’ or to procure for us forgiveness. And so of all the facts of the Gospel 
— they have a theological meaning. The benefit which flows from them 
corresponds to the character and situation of men, and this condition in 
which we are placed is one that can be described in plain propositions. 
“Sin” is not some unknown thing, we cannot tell what; but is “the trans- 
gression of the law ; ’’ and the meaning of law and the meaning of transgres- 
sion can be explained. 21 ' 

Nor is there any valid objection to saying that the Gospel is a system 
of doctrine. These truths of which we have just given examples are not 
isolated and disconnected from each other, but they are related to one 
another. If we are unable in all cases to combine them and adjust their 
relations, if there are gaps in the structure not filled out, parts even that 
appear to clash, the same is true of almost every branch of knowledge. The 
physiologist, the chemist, the astronomer, will confess just this imperfection 
m their respective sciences. For who, for example, will pretend that he 
understands the human body so thoroughly that he has nothing to learn and 
no difficulties to explain ? If all human knowledge is defective, and if, in 
every department of research, barriers are set at some point to the progress 
of discovery, how unreasonable to cry out against Christian theology, 
because the Bible does not reveal everything, and because everything that 
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the Bible does reveal is not yet ascertained. In affirming, then, that the 
Gospel is preeminently a religion of facts, there is no design to favor in the 
slightest degree the sentimental pietism or the indifference to objective 
truth, whatever form it may take, which would ignore theological doctrine. 

But there is a sort of explanation and a sort of science which men, 
especially in these days, are prone to demand, which, from the nature of the 
case, is impossible ; and the state of mind in which this dema id originates 
is a fatal disqualification for receiving, or even for comprehending, the 
Gospel. There is a disposition to overlook this grand peculiarity of Chris- 
tianity, that whatever is essential and most precious in it lies in the sphere 
of spirit — of freedom. We are taken out of the region of metaphysical 
necessity and placed among personal beings and among events which find 
their solution, and all the solution of which they are capable, in the free 
movement of the will and affections. To seek for an ulterior cause can 
have no other result than to blind us to the real nature of the phenomena 
which we have to explain. In order to present the subject in a clear light, 
let me ask the hearer to reflect for a moment on the nature of sin. Look 
at any act, whether committed by yourself or another, which you feel to be 
iniquitous. This verdict, with the self-condemnation and shame that attend 
it, implies that no good reason can be given for such an act. Much more do 
they imply that it forms no part of that natural development and exercise 
of our faculties over which we have no control. It is an act — a free act — 
a breaking away from reason and law, having no cause behind the sinner’s 
will, and admitting of no further explication. Do you ask why one sins ? 
The only answer to be given is that he is foolish and culpable. You strike 
upon an ultimate fact, and if you will not stay by that fact, but will 
endeavor to make it rational or inevitable, you must deny morality, deny 
that sin is sin and guilt is guilt, and pronounce the simple belief in personal 
responsibility a delusion. What we have here said of a single act of 
wrong doing holds good, of course, of morally evil habits and principles. 

Suppose, again, an act of love and self-sacrifice, A man resolves to 
give up his life for a righteous cause, or a woman like Florence Nightingale 
forsakes her pleasant home for the discomforts and exposures of a soldiers’ 
hospital. What shall be said of these actions ? Why, plainly, you have 
done with the explanation when you come back to that principle of free 
benevolence — to the noble and loving heart — from which they spring. To 
make them links in some necessary process by which they no longer 
originate, in the full sense of the word, in a free preference lying in a sphere 
apart from natural development and inevitable causation, would be an insult 
to the soul itself. 

Or, take a benevolent act of another kind, the forgiveness of an injury. * 
A man whom you have grievously injured magnanimously foregoes his 
right to exact the penalty, though if he were to exact it you would have no 
right to complain. His forgiveness is an act, the beauty of which is due to 
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its being a free resolve on his part, a willing gift, a voluntary love. The 
supposition of an exterior cause which reduces this act to a mere effect of 
organization or mental constitution, or anything else, destroys the very 
thing which you take in hand to explain. And the same consequence 
would follow if the injury which calls forth pardon were resolved into some- 
thing besides an unconstrained, inexcusable, unreasonable, and in this case, 
unaccountable act. 

So that, in the sphere of spirit, we come to facts in which we have to 
rest, there being no further science conceivable. Here the hands of neces- 
sity which we find in the material world, and up to a certain point in the 
operations of the human mind, have no place. We do not account for 
events here as in the .material world by going back to forces which evolve 
them and laws which necessitated them. Enough that here has been a 
choice to sin, there has been a holy will, and there a love that flinches from 
no sacrifice. Our solutions are, to use technical language, morale not meta- 
physical. We have to do, not with puppets moving about under the pres- 
sure of a blind compulsion, bat with personal beings, endued with a free, 
spiritual nature. 

The preceding remarks will suggest our meaning when we affirm that 
Christianity is a religion of facts. We may even go back of the method of 
solution to the first truth of religion — that of God, the Creator. To give 
existence to the world was the act of a personal being, who was not con- 
strained to create, but freely put forth his power, being influenced by motives, 
such as his desire to communicate good and increase the sum of blessedness. 
The existence of the world is a fact which admits of no further explication, 
and he who seeks to go behind the free will of God in quest of some ante- 
rior force out of which he fancies the world to have been derived, lands in 
a dreary pantheism, satisfying neither his reason nor his heart. 

But let us come to the Gospel itself. The starting-point is in a fact 
concerning our character and condition — the great fact of sin, or 
alienation from fellowship with God. Refuse to look upon sin in this light, 
just as the unperverted conscience looks upon it, and the Gospel has no 
longer any intelligible purpose. Unless sin brings a separation from God 
with whom we ought to be in fellowship and in union with whom is our 
true life, there is no significance in the Gospel. Here, then, we begin not 
with an abstract theory or first truth of philosophy, but with a naked fact, 
which memory and consciousness testify to. Sin is something done. It is 
a hard fact to be compared to the existence of a disease in the human frame, 
whose pains are felt in every nerve. And sin, be it observed, is not a part 
of the healthy process of life, but of the process of death. To presume to 
think of it as a necessary, normal transition-point to the true life of the 
soul is to annihilate moral distinctions at a single stroke. 

And what is salvation, regarded as the work of God ? It is a work. It 
is not a form of knowledge, but is a deed emanating from the love of God. 
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It is an act of his love. “ God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son.” Christ is a gift to the world. He teaches, to be sure, but 
he also goes about doing good, and rises from the dead, opening by what 
he does a way of reconciliation with God. The method of salvation is not 
by a philosophical theorem, but in a living friend of sinners, suffering in 
their behalf and inviting them to a fellowship with himself. It is the 
reconciliation of an offender with the government whose laws he has broken, 
and with the Father whose house he has deserted. 

In like manner the reception of the Gospel is not by the knowing fac- 
ulty, moving through a process of thought. It is rather an act of the will 
and heart. It is the acceptance of the gift. Repentance toward God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ are each an act; as much so as repentance 
for a wrong done to an earthly friend and trust in his forgiveness. What is 
repentance ? To cease to do evil and begin to do well ; to cease to live to 
ourselves, and to begin to live to God, And what is faith ? It is an act of 
confidence by which wc commit ourselves to another to be saved by him. 

When you witness the rescue of a drowning man who is struggling in 
the waves by some one who goes to his assistance, you do not call this a 
philosophy. Here is not a series of conceptions evolved one from another 
and resting on some ultimate abstraction ; but here are life and action. There 
was distress and extreme peril and fear on the one side, with no means of 
self-help ; there was compassion, courage, self-sacrifice on the part of him 
who did the good deed. And the metaphysics of the matter ends when you 
see this. So it is with Christianity, though the knowledge of it is preserved 
in a book. It is not, properly speaking, a philosophy. On the contrary, it 
is made up of the actions of personal beings, and of the effect of these upon 
their relations to each other. There is ill-desert, there is love, there is sac- 
rifice, there is trust and sorrow for sin. The story of the alienation of a son 
from an earthly parent, of his penitence and return, of his forgiveness and 
restoration to favor, is a parallel to the realities which make up Christianity. 

The Gospel being thus the very opposite of a speculation, being histor- 
ical in its very foundations, being simply, as the term imports, the good 
news of a fact, everything depends on our regarding it from the right point 
of view. For if we expect to find in the Bible that which the Bible does 
not profess to furnish, and to get from Christianity that which Christianity 
does not undertake to provide, we shall almost infallibly be misled. Let us 
suppose, for example, that a person comes to the Bible, having previously 
persuaded himself that the verdict of conscience and the general voice of 
mankind, respecting moral evil, are mistaken. There has been no such jar 
in the original creation as the doctrine of sin implies. There is no such 
perversion of the soul from its true destination and true life, no such viola- 
tion of law, as is assumed. But there is nothing save the regular unfold- 
ing of human nature passing through various stages of progress according 
to the primordial design. It seems strange that any one who has looked 
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into his own heart and looked out for a moment upon the world, can hold 
such a notion as this. Yet the disbelief which presents iUelf in the garb 
of philosophy at the present day, plants itself on this theory, that the system 
of things, or the cause of things, as we experience it and behold it, is the 
ideal system. There has been no trangression in the proper sense, but only 
an upward movement from a half-brute existence to civilization and 
enlightenment, the last step of advancement being the discovery that sin is 
not guilt, but a point of development, and that evil really is good. And the 
fonns of unbelief which do not bring forward distinct theories generally 
approximate more or less nearly to the view just mentioned. The effect 
upon the mind of denying the simple reality of sin, as it is felt in the con- 
science, is decisive. One who embraces such a speculation can make noth- 
ing of Christianity, but must either reject it altogether, or lose its real 
contents in the effort to translate them into metaphysical notions of his own. 
A living God, a living Christ, with a heart full of compassion, offering for- 
giveness, calling to repentance and his redemption, can have no signifi- 
cance. What call for divine interposition in a system already ideally 
perfect, with all its harmonies undisturbed ? Why break in upon a strain of 
perfect music ? Why give medicine to them who are not ill ? They that 
are whole need not a physician. How evident that the failure to recognize 
sin as a perverse act proceeding from the will of the creature, incapacitates 
one from receiving Christianity! 

Now suppose the case of a person who abides by the plain and well- 
nigh inevitable declarations of his conscience respecting good and evil, and 
the utter hostility of one to the other. He has committed sin. His mem- 
ory recurs in part to the occasions. Every day adds to the number of his 
tran.sgressions. His motives have not been what they ought to be. A 
sense of unworthiness weighs him down, and separates him, as he feels, 
from fellowship with every holy being. He is not suffering so much from 
lack of knowledge. He needs light, it may be, but he has a profounder 
want, a far deeper source of distress. He desires something to be done for 
him to restore his spiritual integrity and take him up to another plane where 
he can find inward peace. It is just like the case of a child who has fallen 
under the displeasure of a parent and under the stings of conscience. The 
want of the soul in this situation is life. The cry is : “ O wretched man 

that I am, who shall deliver me I” We will not stop to inquire whether 
this state of feeling represents the truth or not ; but suppose it to exist, 
how will a sinner, thus feeling, come to the Bible or to the Gospel ? He is 
not concerned to explain the universe and enlarge the bounds of his knowl- 
edge by exploring the mysteries of being. He feels that no intellectua 
acquisition would give him much comfort, that none could be of much 
value, as long as this canker of sin and guilt is within. He craves no illu- 
mination of the intellect. At least, this desire is subordinate. But how 
shall this burden be taken from the spirit ? How shall he come to peace 
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with God and with himself? It is a bread of life that he longs for. 
Nothing can satisfy him in the least that does not correspond to his neces- 
sities as a moral being. He needs no argument to prove to him that he ii 
not what he was made to be, and that his misery is his fault. To him 
Christianity, announcing redemption through Jesus Christ, God’s love to 
sinners and his method of justifying the ungodly, is adapted, and is, there* 
fore, likely to be welcome. As sin is a deed, so it is natural that redemp- 
tion should be. As sin breaks the original order, so it is natural to expect 
that the system will be restored from without. A penitent sinner is pre- 
pared to meet (iod in Christ, reconciling the world to himself ; and this fact 
is sweeter and grander in his views than all philosophies which profess, 
whether truly or falsely, to gratify a speculative curiosity. Were it his chief 
desire to be a knoiving man he would feel differently, but his intense and 
absorbing desire is to be a. good man. 

It is not strange that among Protestants there should imperceptibly 
spring up the false view concerning the Gospel, on which I have commented. 
We say truly that the Bible, the Bible, is the religion of Protestants. Our 
attention is directed to the study of a book. A one-sided intellectual bent 
leads to the idea that the sole or the principal office of Christ is that of a 
teacher. He does not come to live and die and rise again, and unite us to 
himself and to God, imparting a new principle of moral and spiritual life to 
loving, trusting souls ; but he comes to teach and explain. If this be so, the 
next step is to drop him from consideration as a person and to fasten the 
attention on the contents of his doctrine ; and who shall say that this step is 
not logically taken ? As the intellectual element obtains a still stronger 
sway, the interest in his doctrine is merely on the speculative side. Histori- 
cal Christianity, with its great and moving events, and the august Personage 
who stands in the center, disappear from view and naught is left but a resi- 
duum of abstractions — a perversion and caricature of Gospel ideas. This 
proceeding may be compared to the course of one who should endeavor to 
resolve the American Revolution into an intellectual process. Redemption 
is made up of events as real as the battles by which independence was 
achieved. We need some explanation of the purport of those battles and 
their bearing on the end which they secure. And so in the Bible, together 
with the record of what was done by God, there is given an inspired interpre- 
tation from the Redeemer himself, and from those who stood near him on 
whom the events that secured salvation made a fresh and lively impression. 
The import of these events is set forth. And the conditions of attaining cit- 
izenship in this new state or kingdom of God, which is provided through 
Christ, are defined. 

From the views which have been presented, perhaps it is possible to see 
the foundations on which Christians hereafter may unite, and also how the Gos- 
pel will finally prevail over mankind. If redemption, looked at as the work of 
God, is thus historical, consisting in a series of events which culminates in our 
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Lord’s resurrection and the mission of the Holy Ghost, the first thing is that 
these events should be believed. Now Christianity does not profess to be a 
demonstration, but taking all things into consideration, the evangelical his- 
tory, in its leading essential points, is established by proofs as near to a 
demonstration as we can reasonably expect, or as actually exists in respect 
to the most important occurrences of that time. There is no defect of proof 
and no room for disbelief, unless there is a settled prepossession against 
the supernatural and against any near contact of God with the affairs of this 
world. May we not expect, then, leaving out of view the special providence 
of God in connection with the progress of the Gospel, that the facts of the 
Christian religion will become not only a part of universally acknowledged 
truth, but also that they will enter, so to speak, into the historical conscious- 
ness of mankind, exerting their proper influence and speaking forth their 
proper lesson, in the mind and habitual recollection of the race. And 
as to the second part of the Gospel, the inspired interpretation of these 
events, or the doctrinal part of the Bible, this interpretation is not an arbi- 
trary or forced one. Though given by inspiration to guard against human 
blindness and error, it is nevertheless perfectly rational. It is, and will one 
day be seen to be, the natural, nay, the only possible meaning of God’s work of 
redemption. And this interpretation, as the sacred writers give it, will be 
spontaneously associated with the historic events to which it is attached. So 
that Christianity, in both fact and doctrine, will become a thing perfectly 
established, as much so, in our mind and feeling, as are now the transactions 
of the American Revolution, with the import and results that belong to them. 
It is every day becoming more evident that the facts of Christianity cannot 
be dissevered from the Christian system of doctrine ; that the one cannot be 
held while the other is renounced ; that if the doctrine is abandoned the 
facts will be denied. So that the time approaches when the acknowledg- 
ment of the evangelical history, carrying with it, as it will, a faith in the 
scriptural exposition of it, will be a sufficient bond of union among Chris- 
tians, and the church will return to the apostolic creed of its early days, which 
recounts in epitome the fach of religion. 



rHK NEED OE A WIDER < 
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BOOKS OE THE WORLD. 

Bv PROF. J. Estlin Carpenpfr, MANCHKsrKR New College, Oxford. 


The Congress which I have the honor to address in this paper is a 
unuiue assemblage. It could not have met before the nineteenth century; 
and no country in the world possesses the needful boldness of conception 
and organizing energy save the United States of America. History does 
indeed record other endeavors to bring the religions of the world into line. 
The Christian Fathers of the fourth century credited Demetrius Phalereu.s, 
the large-minded librarian of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 250 B. C., with 
the attempt to procure the sacred books not only of the Jews, but also of the 
Ethiopians, Indians, Persians, Elamites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
Romans, Phccnicians, Syrians, and Greeks.* 

The great Emperor Akbar (the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth), 
invited to his court Jews, Christians, .Mohammedans, Brahmans, and Zoioas- 
trians. He listened to their discussions, he weighed their arguments, until 
(says one of the native historians) there grew gradually, as the outline on a 
stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men in all relig- 
ions. Different, 'indeed, is this from the curt condemnation by the English 
lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, a hundred years ag«)’ in which he said : 
“There are two objects of curiosity, the Christian world and the Moham- 
medan world. All the rest may be considered barbarous.” 

This Congress meets, I tru.st, in th^ spirit of that wise old SGte who 
wrote, “One is born a Pagan, anothei a Jew, a third a Mussulman. The 
true philo.sopher sees in each a fellow-seeker after God.” With this con- 
viction of the sympathy of religions, I offer .some remarks founded on the 
study of the world’s sacred books. 

I will not stop to define a sacred book, or distinguish it from those 
which, like the Imitatio Chnsti, the TheoloRia Gennantca, or the Piigrtm s 
Progress, have deeply influenced Christian thouglu or feeling. It is enough 
to observe that the significance of great collections of religious literature 
cannot be overestimated. As soon as a faith produces a scripture, i. e., a 
book invested with legal or other authority, no matter on how lowly a scale, 
it at once acquires an element of permanence. Such permanence has both 

* Euseb. Chron., cd .Scal»gcr,p. 66, 2; Epiphan. Dc Pond, et Mensura, 9. 

a Marg, note, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, IV, p, 199. 
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advantages and dangers. First of all, it provides the great sustenance for 
religious affection ; it protects a young and growing religion from too rapid 
change through contact with foreign influences : it settles a base for future 
internal development ; it secures a certain stability ; it fixes a standard of 
belief ; consolidates the moral type. It has been sometimes argued that if 
the Gospels had never been written, the Christian Church, which existed for 
a generation ere they were composed, would still have transmitted its orders 
and administered its sacraments, and lived on by its great traditions. But 
where would have been the image of Jesus enshrined in these brief records? 
How could it have sunk into the heart of nations and served as the impulse 
and goal of endeavor, unexhausted in Christendom after eighteen centuries? 
The diversity of the religions of Greece, their tendency to pass into one 
another, the ease with which new cults obtained a footing in Rome, the decline 
of any vital faith during the last days of the Republic, supply abundant illus- 
trations of the religious weakness of a nation without scriptures. On the 
other hand, the dangers are obvious. The letter takes the place of the 
spirit, the transitory is confused with the permanent, the occasional is made 
universal, the local and temporal is erected into the everlasting and abso- 
lute. 

Second. '— The sacred book is indispensable for the missionary religion. 
Even Judaism, imperfect as was its development in this direction, discovered 
this, as the Greek version of the Seventy made its way along the Mediter- 
ranean. 

d'ake the Koran from Islam, and where would have been its conquering 
power ? Read the records of the heroic labors of the Buddhist mission- 
aries, and of the devoted toil of the Chinese pilgrims to India in search of 
copies of the holy books ; you may be at loss to understand the enthusiasm 
with which they gave their lives to the reproduction of the disciples of the 
great vehicle ; but you will see how clear and immediate was the perception 
that the diffusion of the new religion depended on the translation of its 
scriptures. 

And now, one after another, our age has witnessed the resurrection of 
ancient literatures. Philology has put the key of language into our hands. 
Shrine after shrine in the world’s great temple has been entered ; the songs 
of praise, the commands of law, the litanies of penitence, have been fetched 
from the tombs of the Nile, or the mounds of Mesopotamia, or the sanctuaries 
of the Ganges. The Bible of humanity has been recorded. What will it 
teach us ? 1 desire to suggest to this Congress that it brings home the need 
of a conception of revelation unconfined to any particular religion, but 
capable of application in diverse modes to ail. Suffer me to illustrate this 
very briefly under three heads : 

I. Ideas of Ethics. 

II. Ideas of Inspiration. 

HI. Ideas of Incarnation. 
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I. Ideas OF Ethics. — The sacred hooks of the world are necessarily 
varied in character and contents. They spring from very different grades of 
development. Race, climate, social circumstances, the conflict of offending 
religious tendencies, forced into action and reaction by historic relations, 
these, and a thousand other conditions, contribute to mold these differences. 
Hence the stress falls with shifting emphasis on elements of ritual, of 
mythology, and of religion proper. Yet no group of scriptures fails to recog- 
nize in the long run the supreme importance of conduct. Here is that which 
in the control of action, speech, and thought, is of the highest significance 
for life. This consciousness sometimes lights up even the most arid wastes 
of sacrificial detail. “ Attendance on that sacred fire,” it is said in the Brah- 
mana of a Hundred Paths^ “means (speaking) truth ; whosoever speaks the 
truth, acts as if he sprinkled that lighted fire with ghee.” 

When It is remembered that “the tnie ” is the Vedic category for “the 
good,” that truth in fact implies righteousness, the aphorism of the Brahman 
teacher AruOia A upavesi, “ Worship above all is truthfulness,”’’ receives a 
fuller meaning. Real devotion demands first of all right living. When 
the conditions of right living are examined in the light of different faiths, a 
growing harmony is discovered among them. All nations do not pass 
through the same stages of moral evolution within the same periods, or 
mark them by the same crises. The development of one is slower, of another 
more swift. One people seems to remain stationary for millenniums, another 
advances with each century. But in so far as they have both consciously 
reached the same moral relations, and attained the same insight, the ethical 
truth which they have gained has the same validity. Enter an Egyptian 
tomb of the century of Moses’ birth, and you will find that the soul as it 
came before the judges in the other world was summoned to declare its 
innocence in such words as these: “I am not a doer of what is wrong, I am 
not a robber, I am not a murderer, I am not a liar, I am not unchaste, I am 
not the causer of others’ tears.” (Margin, Book of the Dead^ cxx.) Is the 
standard of duty here implied less noble than that of the Decalogue ? Are 
we to depress the one as human, and exalt the other as divine ? More 
than five hundred years before Christ the Chinese sage, Lao-tsze, bade his 
disciples “ Recompense injury with kindness ; ” and at the same great era, 
faithful in noble utterance, Gotama, the Buddha said, “ Let man overcome 
anger by liberality, and the liar by truth.” (Marginal note : — Dhammapada^ 
223 -) 

Is this less a revelation of a higher ideal than the injunction of Jesus, 

“ Resist not evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also ? ” The fact surely is that we cannot draw any partition 
line through the phenomena of the moral life, and affirm that on one side lie 
the generalizations of earthly reason, and on the other the declarations of 

X 1. ii. 3 , 19 . 

%lhid^9o. 
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heavenly truth. The utterances in which the heart of man has embodied 
its glimpses of the higher vision, are not all of equal merit, but they must 
be explained in the same way. The moralists of the Flowery Land even 
before Confucius, were not slow to perceive this, though they could not 
apply it over so wide a range as that now open to us : “ Heaven in giving 
birth to the multitudes of the people, to every faculty and relationship 
affixed its law. The people possess this normal virtue.” (Marginal note, 
Shi. King, III. iii 6.) 

In the ancient records gathered up in the Shu King, the Duke of Chow 
related (V. xviii. 4) how Hea would not follow “ the leading of Shang Ti ” 
(Supreme Ruler or God). “ In the daily business of life and the most com- 
mon actions,” wrote the commentator, “we feel as it were an influence 
exerted on the intelligence, the emotions and the heart. Even the most 
stupid are not without their gleams of light.” 

This is the leading of Ti and there is no place where it is not felt. 
(Marginal note ; Legge, Notions of the Chinese, etc. p. loi.) The modern 
ethical theory, in the forms which it has assumed at the hands of Butler, 
Kent and Martineau, recognizes this element. 

Its relation to the whole philosophy of religion will no doubt be dis- 
cussed by other speakers at this Congress. 

Suffer me in brief to state my conviction that ihe authority of conscience 
only receives its full explanation when it is admitted that the difference 
which we designate in forms of “higher” and “lower,” is not of our own 
making. It issues forth from our nature because it has been first implanted 
within it. It is a speech to our souls of a loftier voice, growing clearer and 
more articulate as thought grows wider and feeling more pure. It is in fact 
the witness of God within us; it is the self-manifestation of his righteous- 
ness ; so that in the common terms of universal moral experience lies 
the first and broadest element of Revelation. 

But may we not apply the same tests, the worth of belief, the genuine- 
ness of feeling, to more special cases ? If the divine life shows itself forth 
in the development of conscience, may it not be traced also in the slow rise 
of a nation’s thought of God, or in the swifter response of nobler minds to 
the appeal of heaven ? The fact is that man is so conscious of his weakness, 
that in his earlier days all higher knowledge, the gifts of language and let- 
ters, the discoverers of the crafts, the inventions of civilization, poetry and 
song, art, law, philosophy, he.ar about them the stamp of the superhuman. 

“ From thee,” sang Pindar (nearest of Greeks to 1 lebrew prophecy), “ cometh 
all high excellence to mortals. ” (Marginal note, Isthm. ii. 6.) Such love 
is in fact the teaching of the unseen, the manifestation of the infinite in our 
mortal ken. 

II. Ideas of Inspiration. — If this conception of Providential guid- 
ance be true in the broad sphere of human intelligence, does it cease to be 
true in the realm of religious thought ^ Read one of the Egyptian hymns 
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laid in the believer’s coffin ere Moses was born : “ Praise to Amen-Rri, 

the good God beloved, the ancient of heavens, the oldest of the earth, lord 
of eternity, Maker Everlasting. He is the causer of pleasure and light, 
maker of grass for the cattle and of fruitful tiees for man, causing the fish 
to live in the river, and the birds to fill the air, lying awake when all men 
sleep to seek out the good of his creatures. We woiship thy spirit who 
alone hast made us : we whom thou hast made thank thee that thou hast 
given us birth, we give thee praises for thy mercy to us.” (Marginal note, 
Records of the Past^ ii., pp. 12Q-133, condensed.) 

Is this less inspired than a Hebrew Psalm ? Study that antique record 
of Zarathustra in the Gathas which all scholars receive as the oldest 
part of the Zend Avesta ; (Marginal note, Sacred Books of the East, xxxi., 
p. 100) does it not rest on a religious experience similar in kind to that of 
Isaiah ? Theologies may be many, yet religion is but one. It was after 
this truth that the Vedic seers were groping when they lookeil at the varied 
worship around them, and cried, ” 'Phey call him Indra, Milra, Vanina, Agni, 
sages name variously him who is but one ; ” (Maiginal note, Rij^ I'eda, i., 
164, 46) or again, “The sages in their hymns gne many forms to him who is 
but one.” It was this e.ssential fact with which the early Christians were 
confronted as they saw that the Greek poets and philosophers had reached 
truths about the being of (Jod not all unlike those of Moses and the 
prophets. Their solution was worthy of the freedom and universality of the 
spirit of Jesus. They were for recognizing and welcoming truth wherever 
they found it, and they referred it without hesitation to the ultim.ite source 
of wisdom and knowledge, the Logos, at once the minor thought and the 
uttered Word of God. The martyr Justin affirmed that the Logos had 
w'orked through Socrates, as it had been j)rescnt in Jesus; (.Margin, First 
Apology, 5) nay, with a wider outlook he spoke ot the seed of the Logos 
implanted in every race of man. (Marg.n, Second Apology, 8.) In vir- 
tue of this fdlowship, therefore, all truth was revelation and akin to Christ 
himself. He said, “ Whatsoever things were said among all men, are the 
property of us Christians.” (Marginal note, Second Apology, 13.) I'he 
Alexandrian teachers shared the same conception. The divine intelligence 
pervaded human life and history, and showed itself in all that was best in 
beauty, goodness, truth. “The way of truth was like a mighty river, ever 
flowing, and as it passed it was ever receiving fresh streams on this side and 
that.” (Marginal note, Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1., 5). Nay, so clear 
in Clement’s view, was the work of Greek philosophy, that he not only 
regarded it like Law and Gospel as a gift of God, but it was an actual cove- 
nant as much as that of Sinai,” (Marginal note, Strom, vi., 8), possessed of 
its own justifying power ; or following the great generalization of >St. Paul. 

“ The law was a tutor to bring the Jews to Christ.” Clement added 
that philosophy wrought the same heaven-appointed service for the Greeks. 
(Marginal note : .Strom, i. 5.) 
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May we not use the same great conception over other fields of the his- 
tory of religion ? In all ages,” affirmed the author of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, “wisdom entering into holy souls maketh them friends of God and 
prophets.” So we may claim in its widest application the saying of Moham- 
med : “ Every nation has a quarter of the heavens (to which they turn in 
prayer), it is God who turneth them towards it! Hasten then emulously 
after good wheresoever ye be, God will one day bring you all together.” 
(Marginal note, Koran (Rodwell) ii. 144.) 

We shall no longer, then, speak, like a distinguished Oxford professor, 
of the “ three chief false religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Islam.” (Mar- 
ginal note. Sir Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, introd. p. xxxvi., 3d 
ed.) In so far as the soul discerns God, the reverence, adoration, trust, 
which constitute the moral and spiritual elements of its faith, are in fact 
identical through every variety of creed. They may be more or less clearly 
articulate, less or more crude and confused or pure and elevated, but they 
are in substance the same. 

“In the adoration and benedictions of righteous men,” said the poet of 
the Masnavi-i-Ma’navi, “ the praises are mingled into one stream ; all the 
vessels are emptied into one river, because he that is praised is in fact only 
one. In this respect all religions are only one religion.” (Marginal note, 
Winfield’s translation, p. 139.) 

III. Ideas of Incarnation. — Can the same thought be carried one 
step farther ? If inspiration be a world-wide process, unconfined by specific 
limits of one people or one book, may the same be said of the idea of incar- 
nation ? The conception of incarnation has many forms, and in different 
theologies serves various ends. But they all possess one feature in common. 
Among the functions of the manifestation of the divine man is instruction ; 
his life is in some sense or other a mode of revelation. Study the various 
legends belonging to Central America, of which the beautiful story of the 
Mexican Quetzalcoatl may be taken as a type— the virgin-born one, who 
inaugurates a reign of peace, who establishes arts, institutes beneficent 
laws, abolishes all human and animal sacrifices, and suppresses war— they 
all revolve around the idea of disclosing among men a higher life of wisdom 
and righteousness and love, which is in truth an unveiling of heaven. Or 
consider a much more highly developed type, that of the Buddhas in Theis- 
tic Buddhism, as the manifestation of the self-Existent Everlasting God. 
Not once only did he leave his heavenly home to become incarnate in his 
mother’s womb. “ Repeatedly am I born in the land of the living. . . . 
And what reason should I have to manifest myself? When men have 
become unwise, unbelieving, ignorant, careless, then I, who know the course 
of the world, declare ‘ 1 am So-and-So,’ and consider how I can incline 
them to enlightenment, how they can become partakers of the Buddha 
nature.” (Marginal note, Lotus of the Good Law, xv. 7, 22-3). To become 
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partakers of the divine nature is the goal also of the Christian believer, (2 
Peter i., 4). 

Rut may it not be staled as alieady implicitly a present fact ? When 
St. Paul quoted the words of Aiatus on Mais Hill, “For we also are his 
offspring,” did he not recognize the sonship of man to God as a universal 
truth ? Was not this the meaning of Jesus when he b.idc his followers pray, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven”? Once inoie Greek wisdom may supply 
us with a form for our thought. 'I'hat Logos of God, which became flesh and 
dwelt in Christ, dwelt, so Justin tells us, in Socrates as, well. Was its puipose 
or effect limited to those two ^ Is theie not a sense in which it appeals in all 
man ? If there is a “true light wdiich lighleth eveiy man that cometh into 
the world,” will not everv man as he lives by the light, himself also show 
foith God ^ The word of God is not of single application. It is boundless, 
unlimited. For each man as he enteis into being, there is an idea in the 
ilivine mind (may we not say in our poor human fashion ?) of what Ciod 
means him to be. T/iot dwells in every soul, and realizing itself not in 
conduct only but in each several highest forms of human endeavor, it is 
the fountain of all lofty thought, it utteis itself Ihiough the creatures of 
beauty in poetry and ait, it piompts the investigation of science, it guidCs the 
inquiries of philosophy, '('here are so many kinds of voices in tlie woikl, 
and no kind is without signilication. So many voices ! So many words ! 
each soul a fresh word, with a new destiny conceivctl for it by God, to be 
something which none that has pieceded has ever been befoie ; to show 
forth some puipose of the Divine being just then and Iheie which none else 
could make known. 

Thus conceived, the history of icbgion gathers up into itself the history 
of human thought and life. It becomes the stoiy of God’s continual revel- 
ation to our race. However much we mar and frustiate it, in this revela- 
tion each one of us may have part. Its forms may change fiom age to age ; 
its institutions may rise and fall ; its rites and u.sages mav grow and decline. 
These arc the temporary, the local, the accidental ; they are not the essence 
which abides. 'I’o realize the sympathy of religions is the fiist step towards 
grasping this great thought. May this Congiess, with its noble representa- 
tives of so many laiths, ha.stcn the day of mutual understanding, when God 
by whatever name we hallow him, shall be all in all ! 
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CHRIST THE REASON OF THE UNIVERSE. 

By Rev. James W. Lee, D.D. 

The human mind uses three words to shelter and house all its ideas 
These are nature, man, and God. All ideas of the material universe are put 
into the word nature. All ideas of humanity are lodged in the word man. 
All ideas of the unseen, the infinite, the eternal, are domiciled in the word 
God. 

The realms for which these terms staiul are so vast and so difficult of 
acce.ss, that the human race, after thousands of years of thought and effort, 
has been able only partially to explore and settle them. 

So deep and abiding, however, has been the conviction that the differ- 
ent orders of existence denominated by these words, are real, that ideas of 
them, as Kant has well said, have been the presuppositions of all thinking. 

Ideas of the self, the not-self, and of the unity that transcends and includes 
the two are the necessary and fundamental preconditions of all thought. 
These ideas entered as strands into the thread of the first thought man ever 
had, and are found to be the constituent elements of the last thought of the 
most advanced philosopher Without a self, of course no thought is possible. 
A self without a not-self finds nothing to think about. With a self some- 
where and a not-self somewhere else, bound by no unity of which the two are 
expressions, held together by no unity of which the two are correlatives, 
there could be no thought again. A self utterly foreign to a not-self, a self 
with no origin common to a not-self, a self with absolutely nothing in it con- 
responding to anything in a not-self — could have no possible commerce the 
one with the other. 

Relation between two things is the fundamental condition of commerce 
between them. Two dependent relatives are themselves the indisputable 
proof of an independent unity of origin and source. Man the self is depend- 
ent, and nature the not-self is dependent. History witnes.ses to constant and 
permanent relations between the two; hence, by the very necessities of 
thought we are driven to assume the reality of God, the unity upon which the 
two depend, and of whose thought the two are expressions. A chicken could 
make no scratches on the ground with its foot that man could read. A 
chicken puts no mind in the prints of its feet for the mind of man to inter- 
pret. Man can decipher the strange letters on an Egyptian obelisk because 
the letters embody mind, and mind common to all men. Man can read nature 
because it contains mind, and mind common to his own mind. Therefore 
the mind embodied in nature and the mind active in man can come together, 
because they both are expressions of one infinite mind. 
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As all thinking begins with ideas which presuppose the existence of 
nature, man and God, so all thinking continues, and will ever continue to 
carry in solution the same ideas. Mr. Spencer himself maintains that the 
infinite is the ultimate unity to which all things must be referred, and that 
the consciousness of it underlies all our knowledge, and of course he would 
admit that there could be no thought without the ideas of the objective world 
and of our own subjective life being presupposed. Hence it will be found 
that all prolilems whicli have come befoie the mind for solution have clus- 
tered about the ideas of nature, man and God, 

Religion and philosoj)hy in all ages have busied themselves about solv- 
ing and exiilaining the mysteries which hang about the self, thenot-self and 
the unity which includes the two. 

The value of any religion or philosophy will be determined in the future 
by the solution which it gives to the problems which surround these funda- 
mental ideas of human thought and expeiienc&. The philosophy or the relig- 
ion that claims the problems which surround these realms to be insoluble will 
liave no lasting place in the growing thought of the human race. The sure 
and steady progress made by ages of painstaking thought and consecrated 
living, toward clearing things up, have constantly deepened and widened the 
conviction among men, that the problems brought before the mind by the 
words, nature, man, and God, are not insoluble. As long as the search for 
gold in the Rocky Mountains is rewarded by some grains m the ore, the 
search will be kept up till all the mountains aie explored. Of nothing is 
(here more settled and abiding conviction, among the people who live on the 
eaith to-day, than of the fact that the search for truth in the past has been 
sufficiently rewarded to warrant men in keeping up the search. Thus, as 
never before, students are digging into the heart of the earth, observing its 
dips and upheavals; they are gazing into the heavens, counting its stars, 
photographing their faces, and analyzing their contents ; they are traveling 
over the earth, observing man as the facts of him come to light in his com- 
merce, his law, his crime, his insanity, and his enterprise ; they are investi- 
gating the religious element in human nature, classifying its manifestations, 
its age-long search for the unseen, its craving for the infinite ; and knowledge 
is increasing as never before. The boundaries of the known are being 
enlarged, and nothing is necessary to the enlargement of those boundaries 
forever but industry in the search for truth and loyalty to its increasing 
light. 

While ideas of nature, man, and God ; ideas of the not-self, the self, and 
of the unity that includes the two are presupposed in the first thought of the 
primitive man, it is not to be supposed that these ideas are consciously held, 
or held in any articulate or developed sense. At first they are inchoate, 
merely float in the mind in a mixed and undifferentiated way. 

As long as the ideas of nature, man and God, which, according to Kant, 
are the presuppositions of all thinking are mixed in the mind without definition 
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and without distinction, civilization is impossible. Confusion within will 
reappear as confusion without. 

Not only must these factors <jf thoutflit be detincd .and separated the one 
from the other, but each must receive its jiropcr emjihasis and hold the place 
in the mind to which its objective existence entitles it. 

In the philosophy of India too much is made of (Jod. The idea of him 
is pressed to such illimitable and attenu.ited lianscendeiice, th:it with eipial 
truth anythini^ or nothing can be predicated of him. 

In the system of Confucius too much is made of man. Ideas of the 
infinite above him and of the finite world below him are not clearly grasjied 
or defined, and because of tins man fails to find his jiiopcr place, and lives 
on in the world without the help that belongs to him fioiii above or below. 

In the thought of Henry 'riiomas Buckle the boundaries of nature aie 
widened till but little room is left for man and Cod, 

In the theory of Jean Jaci]ues Rousseau man is emphasi/cd to a point of 
independence out of all proportion to his dependent and relative nature. 

In the English deism of the eighteenth century Cod was represented as 
what Carlyle calls an almighty clockmaker, the world as a machine, and 
men as so many atoms related to one another mechanically, like the grains 
of wheat in the same heap. In this system none of the factors of thought 
was suppressed. It failed because it did not correspond to the real nature 
of the facts. No such a Cod and no such a world and no such men existed 
as English deism talked about. 

In one respect, then, all religions and all philosophies are on a level. 
They all seek a solution to the problems which hang around the same facts. 

They are all faced by the same nature, with its matter and its force ; by 
the same man, with his weakness, Ins sorrow, his fear, his ignorance, his 
death; by the same great Being who surrounds and includes all things and 
who receives names from all peoples corresponding to their conceptions of 
him. What man seeks and has always sought is such a philosophy or syn- 
thesis of the facts of nature, of man and of Co<l, as harrnoni/es him with 
himself, with his world, and with the being he calls (jod. The conviction 
haunts him like the pulse-beats of his own heart that such a synthesis is for 
him. All history, all philosophy, and all religion witness to his age-long 
attempts to find such a synthesis, and to rest and work in it and through it. 

We call Christ the reason of the universe because he brings to thought 
such a synthesis of nature, man and (iod, as harmonizes human life with 
itself and with the facts of nature and (iod. Christianity is not a religion 
constructed by the human reason, but is such a religion as reason sees to be 
in line with the facts of existence. Man is a thinker and needs truth ; he is 
under the necessity of acting and needs law ; he has a heart and needs some- 
thing to love ; he is weak and needs strength. But Christianity does not sim- 
ply bring to man a system of truth, for he is more than a thinker ; or a sys- 
tem of ethics, for he needs more than something to do ; or a wealth of emotion, 
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for he needs more than satisfaction for his heart; or inexhaustible sup- 
plies of strength, for he needs more than help in his weakness; these arc 
brought, combined and harmonized in the unity of a perfect life. A separate 
system of truth, or a separate theory of ethics, or a separate supply of 
strength is not what man needs, ffis want can only be matched when these 
come together, arranged in the harmony of a complete life. Cosmology is 
not enough, anthropology is not enough, theology is not enough. What man 
needs is to find cosmology, anthropology and theology flowing in the blood 
and beating in the heart, and thinking in the mind, and acting in the will of 
a life like his own. fie needs to sec once the germs of hope and strength and 
aspiration which he feels in his own natuie realized in a life lived under the 
same conditions with which he stands face to face. Theories he has found 
abounding in all poetry, philosophy and theology, his cry has been for the 
sight of one demonstration, not only thought out, but suffered out, willed out, 
lived out. Such a demonstration men believed they saw nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

Whatever may be thought as to their probably being mistaken, one thing 
IS conceded ; the facts of Christ’s life and death and resurrection and ascension 
underlie western civilization, and have been the potent factors in its creation. 
If the men made a mistake who supposed they saw in Christ the fulfillment 
of all prophecy, the harmony of all tiiith, the perfection of all righteousness, 
the solution of all problems, and the sum of all beauty, then we think with 
perfect truth it may be said, this is the most marvelous mistake in all his- 
tory, for following the light of this mistake men have come to the most 
enlightened and rational civilization of ancient or modern times. 

Christ owes the unrivaled place he holds to-day among the sons of men 
to the fact that he did not come simply explaining, or teaching or philoso- 
phizing, or theorizing, or poetizing, but came solving the pioblems man saw 
in nature, in himself, and in (jod, bv living them out. 

The my.steries which men had sought to clear up by thinking, he cleared 
u{) by his living, and when the contiadiction of sinners became so great he 
could proceed along the ordinary methods of living no further, he submitted 
himself to death, and arising from the grave gave to men the essence of all 
truth, the results of all righteousness, the fruits of all love, and the secret of 
all time and eternity. 

The antithesis of the finite and the infinite which underlies all thought 
and life has, by the incarnation, its two terms united in the fact of a won- 
drous personality. By the incarnation the ideas which, according to Kant, 
are presupposed in all thinking, come together and arc harmonized in the 
concrete unity of an individual life. This lifts human knowledge from the 
poverty-stricken level to which the mechanical jihilosophers placed it to the 
permanence and dignity of an organic and everlasting reality. By the cruci- 
fixion, men are taught the .secret of reciprocity, of association, and of universal 
brotherhood. This tragic event in the life of Christ helps men to see that 
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they are so come together in associations and states by the death of the local, 
provincial, carnal, isolated self, and that the life of the church or the state is 
not made up of the aggregation of a multitude of breathing, animated units, 
but of one life pulsating through all. Not of one life that swamps and swal- 
lows up the individual life, but rather that returns to each individual for the 
little life he gives up the great life of the whole. This meets the conditions 
of man’s nature, for single, isolated, individual, unrelated, he is not human 
at all. He finds his own life only when he dies to his self-contained and 
self-included life. Each individual in a great city gets a larger life by con- 
ceding selfish, individual, local rights to the good of the whole, than he would 
if each had his own way and his own street. Life in a city would not be 
possible if each person did not concede some of the kind of rights a savage 
in the woods is supposed to have, for the common good and order of all. To 
undertake to live in a city with each man having his so-called rights, as a 
savage has in the woods, would not result in freedom, but in chaos and death. 
The death of Jesus Christ teaches that the life of each man is to be conse- 
crated to the public good. Because of his attempt to bring men into the 
order he saw as necessary to their well-being he was crucified. 

By his incarnation Christ united the two terms found in the antithesis 
of an infinite past and a finite pre.sent. By his resurrection he united in a 
historic fact the two terms found in the antithesis of an infinite future and a 
finite present, and by his ascension he gave triumph and undying hope to life. 

Let us now approach this (|ucstion in a different way. When we look 
carefully into the matter we find that environments influence their objects, 
and objects in turn affect their environments. So events and their environ- 
ments mutually influence one another. In this way we arrive at the concep- 
tion of causality, and causality is a deeper fact than either time or space. 
In order that a cause may send a stream of influence over to an effect there 
must be space, and there must be time. But before a cause can express 
itself in an effect, it must separate the power by the aid of which it makes 
the expression from itself, and thus we are led to the insight of self-cause, 
self separation and self-activity. A self-causative, self-active omnipotent 
energy is the deepest thing and the first thing in the universe. This is the 
principle which is presupposed in all causation, all time, all space and all 
experience. Here we have the unity that includes the self and the not-self. 
Nor is this an abstract, barren, empty, sterile unity, corresponding to the 
transcendent, pure being of the Hindus. It is a dynamic, self-active, self- 
relative unity, that includes within itself the wealth of all worlds, of all intel- 
ligence, of all life, and of all love. Being self-causative, it is the subject 
that causes and the object that is caused. Being self-active, it is cause and 
effect in a living, intelligent unity. The complete form of self-activity, self- 
causation, and self-ielation is self-consciousness. Self-consciousness con- 
tains within itself the subject that thinks and the object that is thought and 
also the identity of subject and object in a living, intelligent personality. 
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But it has been in accordance with the conviction of all deep philosO' 
phy and theoloirv that what an absolutely perfect bein^^ thinks must, 
because it is thought, exist. That is, with an absolutely perfect being 
thinking and willing aie the same. If what an absolutely perfect being 
thought did not at the same time come to exist, than we would have him 
thinking one thing and willing another, or we would be under the necessity 
of supposing that he had thought or fancies that he did not rcali/e. 

It is also in accordance with the insight of the deepest philosophy and 
theology that the thought of an absolutel> perfect being must be as abso- 
lute and perfect as the being who thinks it. 

This IS why the Hindus say that the woild is an illusion, d’hev sav 
that an absolutely perfect being could not produce an imperfect world. A 
world seems to be before them. It was not cieated by a peifect being. 
Hence its existence is not real, and life i.s not real. So then concej)fion 
leads them to seek Nir\ana, which as a state or coiulition is as near uncon- 
sciousness as it can be, not to be absolute annihilation. Christian philos- 
oph\ and theology meet this necessity of thought by admitting that an 
absolutely pei feet being does not dnectiv cicate an imperfect woild. In 
the New 'Festament .Scriptures the .Son oi the secoiul peison in the 'riinity 
is repiesented as creating the woild. ‘‘The worlds were framed by the 
Word of God,’’ St. John .sa\s. “In the beginning was the Woid.” “All 
things were made b\ him.” “Hew’as in the world, and the woild was 
made b> him, and the woild knew him not.” In the First veises of the 
ICpistle to the llebiews it is said that God “hath in these last days spoken 
to us by his Son . . . by whom al^) he made the worlds.” It is the 

Son who is spoken of as “upholding all things by the word of his jiovvci.” 

In the absolute .self-consciousness of God thcie are subject and object 
and the identity of subject and object in one divine personality. But it is 
necessaiv that what the absolute subject thinks must be, and must also be 
as perfect as the absolute subject. It is necessaiy also that the absolute 
subject and the ab.sohitc object must be one. 

So in the divine self-consciousness the absolute subject is Father, and 
the thought of the Father, or the absolute object, is the Son. But as the 
.Son is as jierfcct as the Father, it is nccc.s.sary that what he thinks must be 
also. 

In (jod as h'athe the idea of transcendence is met, and thus we have 
the truth of monotheism; in God the Son, the idea of an indwelling C*od is 
met, and we have the truth of polythei.sm. In God the Spirit, the idea of 
God pervailing the world is matched, and we have the truth of pantheism. 
Here we have a conception that enables us to hold on to the onene.ss of 
God and the trimly of God, without an abstract and barren monotheism 
from which nothing can come, or a polytheism that degrades God, or a pan- 
theism that diffu.ses God to the obliteration of all distinctions. 

Here we have a Trinity, not such as would be constituted by three 
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judges in a court, or by three things imagined undei sensible forms. 'I'lie 
relations between three such judges or three such sensible things would be 
mechanical and accidental, not absolute and essential. The Trinity of 
the Christian Church is not simply the aggregation of three individuals, or 
the unity of three mathematical points. The Trinity revealed in the 
Christian Scriptures is such as makes a concrete unity through and by 
means of difference. This Trinity makes a unity, tlie distinguishing feat- 
ure of which IS “fullness” and not emptiness. It is a Trinitv constitutive 
of a real, CKpenmcntal and knowable unity. Ood is revealed in the Scrip- 
luics as intelligence, life and love, and tlie living proce.ss of each is triune. 
'I'he terms of a self, whose living function is intelligence, are three : subject, 
object, and the organic identity of the two. The terms of such a self are 
necessarily three, and yet its nature is neccssaiily one. 

If God is intelligent he is triune, because the proce.ss of intelligence is 
triune. There cannot be mind without self-consciousne.ss and the object of 
the eternal self-conscimisness is the eternal Logos, who is the full and coni- 
jilete expression of the eternal mind. But the eternal mind docs not go into 
his own object, which is the Logos, without a return to himself as subject. 
It is only in the going out and the coming back that self-con.sciousness is 
complete. If the eternal mind weie to go out fiom himself as subject to 
himself as object, and nevci return, he would not be conscious of himself as 
object or as subject. 'I'he movement of mind, whether inlinite or finite, is as a 
process described, when we sav it constantly goes out fiom itself and as con- 
.stantly returns to itself. In this way continuity and identity are niaintaincil. 
'I’he whole act of self-consciousness is as a process eternally complete in a 
non-tempoial now. 

Time or space is not neccssaiy to the complete act of self-conscious- 
ness. 

If time or space were to come between the two terms of .self-conscious- 
ness, the subject and the object, identity and personality would be forevei 
destroyed. 'I'his is true of God and man. In so far as a Unite person is 
self-conscious, he lives in eternity. Time and sjiacc condition events and 
objects, but not self-con.sciousness. Self-consciousness is the living function 
of non-temporal and non-spat iail spirit. 

According to Kant, ideas of nature, man and God arc prcsiippo.sed in 
all thinking. A deeper tiuth is that the idea of a triune personal God is 
presupposed in all thinking. Herbert Spencer says : “ Amid the mysteries 
which grow the more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one alisolute certainty, that man stands in the presence of an 
infinite and eternal energy from which all things jirocced.” 

In Mr Spencer’s view, then, an infinite and eternal and inscrutable 
energy is the presupposition of all thinking. The view held by the Chris- 
tian Church, that puts a personal and intelligent God where Mr. Spencer 
puts an inscrutable energy, is more rational, and more in line with the facts 
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of existence. In this view we can get the world out of God without panthe* 
ism, and man out of God, without polytheism, and man, self-asserting and 
fallen, back to God, in accordance with monotheism. This gives us a God 
of love, giving himself in his Son, and coining back to himself through the 
Spirit, with a redeemed race to share his love. This gives us an eternal 
procession with meaning and reason and purpose in it. 

This furnishes us with a conception of (iod that accounts for the relig- 
ious aspirations of the human race. We find men everywhere, in all ages 
and under all climes, feeling after God. Man is religious to the bottom of 
him and to the top of him and to all intents and purpo.ses of him. The 
religious grooves are those the most deeply worn in his nature, and this is 
because he is more thoroughly religious than he is anything else. Looking 
at the mind of God passing out into the Son, or the second person in the 
Trinity, and then through the Son into man as the highest and last finite 
expression of divine thought, we are able to understand why he is religious. 
We see that the fundamental structure of him, the invisible framework of 
him, the ideal plan and pattern of him is Christian. We see in him a divine 
potency, and the nature of the eternal Christ capsulate in his heart. Being 
the ultimate finite expression of the Son’s thought, and being endowed with 
the universal nature of the Son, man is the highest thing under heaven next 
to God. Thus he is religious to the very roots and core of him. And the real 
function of man in all time, and through all eternity, is the realization and 
out-filling of the universal nature which he receives as the highest creation 
of the Triune God. 

This view accounts for the irrepressible conviction which man has had 
in all his history that he is immortal, or capable of eternal growth. For 
immortality is nothing but everlasting growth and living progress. How 
can we account for the permanent, if sometimes vague, belief of his immor- 
tality, unless we suppose he possesses an infinite depth of root and resource? 
Did he not somehow feel himself in connection with vital and infinite spirit- 
ual re.sources, the idea and hope of immortality would have perished out of his 
mind ages ago. As the highest expression of the thcaight of the Son of 
God, and as the recipient of the nature and spirit of the Son of God, we .see 
that he has an infinite depth of derivation and an affluence of resource com- 
mensurate with the illimitable nature of God himself. This fact of man’s 
derivation is the only one large enough to account for the fact of his relig- 
ious consciousne.ss. St. Raul had a view of this truth when, in speaking of 
believers, he called them, “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ,” and 
when, in writing to the Ephe.sians, he said again, “ Till we all come . . » . 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” How could one ever come to the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ, if he did not have the nature of Christ? A nature lower or 
inferior would not be susceptible of such measure of fullness. 

I’his doctrine helps us again to account for the two poles of man’i 
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moral and intellectual consciousness. Human nature has a dual constitu- 
tion. It is the unity of two principles, a principle of thought and will, 
and a principle of truth and right. As a physical being he is dual. The 
subjective side of his physical self is hunger, the objective side of his physi- 
cal nature is food. Now before he can live as a physical being the hunger 
and the food must come together. 

As an intellectual being he is dual ; as a subject he is intellect, as an 
object he is truth. Before there can be intelligence and knowledge the 
intellect and truth must come together. As moral he is dual. As abstract 
will he is subject, and as abstract law he is object. Now, before he becomes 
a moral person the will and the law must come together. The objective 
side of man’s physical nature is provided for him outside of himself in the 
food he eats. The objective side of man’s intellectual nature is provided 
for him outside of himself in the Holy Spirit, who is to guide into all truth. 

The objective side of man’s moral nature is provided for him outside 
of himself in the Holy Spirit, also, who discloses the law that is to fulfill 
all righteousness. 

Now on his subjective side, man feels he is free, but on his objective 
side he feels he must obey. How is he to be Iree and obedient at the same 
time ? When we remember that the nature of man is a reproduction of the 
nature of the Son of Clod, and that the Holy Spirit proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, Hows out into humanity to enlighten, to quicken, to 
convince of sin, and then to renew, to regeneiate and to organize into the 
Christian Church, we shall see that the truth the Spirit presents to man’s 
intellect is adapted to it as food is to his hunger, and that the law, which the 
Spirit stimulates and urges man to obev, is the law of his own nature. So 
that in thinking the truth into which the Spirit guides him, and in willing 
the right to which the Sjiirit urges him, man is thinking his own truth and 
willing his own law — that is, he is thinking and willing in accordance with 
his own nature. 'I'hus only in speaking truth and willing right is he free. 
Thinking other than what is true, he gets into contradiction with himself 
and his environment. Willing other than what is light, he brings himself 
into subjection and finally into chaos. 

'I'he Holy Spirit is the personality who pervades and directs the desti- 
nies of the Christian Church. Hence man finds his universal, immortal, 
essential, spiritual and objective self represented in the Holy Spirit. In 
the Holy Spirit is the high, universal, corporate life of man. In living the 
life of the Spirit he lives the life of his nobler self. 

This doctrine accounts for the order and gradual ascent from lower to 
higher we note in nature. We see atoms, minerals, plants, animals and 
men, going by regular steps from bottom to top. Forces are found on 
these sepal ate planes adapted to the manipulation of the objects found on 
each. All this seems to be according to an order of thought. And so it is. 
I'he Son in thinking of himself as eternally derived from the Father thought 



of himself at first as pure passivity, as purely in his relation to the first 
person of the Trinity, and not as active and absolute at all. The move- 
ment of his thought was thus through all stages of imperfection, or finite- 
ness, up to man, where his universal and active nature asserts itself in the 
creation of a being with a nature like his own, and thus in the image of 
God. On the lower planes of nature, among atoms and minerals and plants 
and animals the work of the Holy Spirit is not recognized, because atoms, 
minerals, etc., are not conscious. The operation of the Spirit here is 
defined by such teiins as gravity, chemical affinity, electricity, etc. When 
the plane of manhood is reached the presence of the Spirit is recogpized as 
that of a personal and conscious presence. It is becau.se of the presence of 
this all pervailing personal Spirit that each man recognizes the thoughts 
and deeds which go from his own life as right or wrong. 

And in the last place this doctrine gives us the meaning of the struggle, 
conflict, jiain, which are apjiarent everywhere throughout the realm of 
nature and human life, ddie optimism of Leibnitz and the pessimism 
of .Schopenhauer had no foundation in the deep truth of things. When we 
consider the mind of God moving out into the Son and from the Son into 
the finite woild and into the Holy Spirit who fills and animates the finite 
world, and above the world organizes the Christian Church, we see the 
whole movement as a proce.ssion. This view of it makes it dynamic and 
living, not static and dead. While such a procession involves action, 
struggle, conflict, pain and anguish, it is all for a purpo.se. The groans 
of nature become birth pangs, and the conflict in the human world is 
incidental to the effort of noblei forms of life to get born. March winds 
are borne with more patience and resignation when it is remembered that 
they are incident.il to the birth of summer. 

The entrance of the divine proce.s.sion into the limitations of time and 
sp.ice is advertiseil by the .storm and .stie.s.s, the ceaseless clash and strife 
which begins among the atoms. 'I'liis struggle is kejit up through all 
stages of organization, until when we reach the jilane of human life it is 
expressed in cries and wails, in tragedies, cpic.s, litanies, wdiich become the 
iiK^st interesting pait of human literature. 

Into this .struggle tamies the .Son of Man and .Son of God. He 
meets it, endures it, and conquers it, and is ciucified, and his crucifixion is 
the culmination of the process of trial and storm and strife, which began 
with the atoms and continued through the whole course of nature. When 
Christ comes up from the dead, then the truth of the ages gets defined, 
that through suffering and denial and crucifixion is the way to holiness and 
everlasting life. From thenceforth a redeemed humanity becomes the 
working hypothesis and the ideal of the race. Then it comes to be seen 
that the whole movement of (lod looks to the organization of the human 
race in Jesus Christ, the reason, the Logos, the plan, and the ideal frame- 
work of the universe. 
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THE WORLD’S DEBT TO BUDDHA. 

Hy II. Diiarmapala, of Ckylon. 

Ancient India, twenty-five centurieb ago, was the scene of a religious 
revolution, the greatest the world has ever seen. Indian society at this time 
had two large and distinguished religious foundations -the Srainanas and 
the Brahmanas. Famous teachers arose and with their disciples went among 
the people preaching and converting them to their respective views. The 
air was full of a coming spiritual struggle, hundreds of the most scholarly 
young men of noble families (Kulaputta) leaving their homes in quest of 
truth, ascetics undergoing the severest mortifications to tliscover a panacea 
for the evils of suffering, young dialecticians wandering from place to place 
engaged in disputations, some advocating scepticism as the best weapon to 
fight against the realistic doctrines of the day, some a life of pessimism as 
the nearest way to get rid of existence, some denying a future life. It was 
a time of deep and many-sided intellectual movements, which extended 
from the circles of Brahmanical thinkers far into the people at large. The 
sacrificial priest was powerful then as he is now. He was the mediator 
between God and man. Monotheism of the most crude type, from fetich- 
ism and animism and anthropomorphic deism to transcendental dualism, was 
rampant. So wms materiali.sm, from sexual Kpicureanism to transcendental 
Nihilism. In the words of Dr. ( )ldenberg, “ When dialectic scepticism began 
to attack moral idea.s, when a painful longing for deliverance from the 
burden of being was met by the first signs of moral decay, Buddha 
appeared.” 

. . The .Saviour of the World, 

Prince .SiddhArtha styled on Earth, 

In Earth and Heavens and Hells incomparable, 

All-honored, Wisest, Best, most Pitiful 
The Teacher of Nirvina and the Law.” 

— Sir Edwin Arnold's Light of Asial' 

The Dawn of a Neiu Era . — Oriental scholars, who had begun their 
researches in the domain of Indian literature, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, were put to great perplexity of thought at the discovery made of the 
existence of a religion called after Buddha, in the Indian philosophical 
books. Sir William Jones, 11 . H. Wilson, and Colebrooke were embar- 
rassed in being unable to identify him. Dr. Marshman, in 1824, said 
that Buddha was the Flgyptian Apis, and .Sir William Jones solved the prob- 
lem by saying that he was no other than the Scandinavian Woden. But in 
June, 1837, the whole of the obscure history of India and Buddhism was 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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made clear by the deciphering of the rock-cut edicts of Asoka the Great, 
in Girnar, and Kapur-da-giri by that lamented archaeologist, James 
Prinsep; by the translation of the Pali Ceylon History into English, by 
Tumour; by the discovery of Buddhist MSS. in the temples of Nepal, Cey- 
lon, and other Buddhist countries. In 1844, the “first rational, scientific 
and comprehensive account of the Buddhist religion ’’ was published by the 
eminent scholar, Kugene Burnouf. The key to the hidden archives of this 
great religion was presented to the people of Europe by this great scholar, 
and the inquiry since begun is being carried on by the most thoughtful men 
of the day. 

Infinite is the wisdom of the Buddha ; boundless is the love of Buddha 
to all that lives, say the Buddhist scriptures. Buddha is called the Maha- 
Karunika, which means the “All-Merciful Lord who has compassion on all 
that lives.” 'I'o the human mind Buddha’s wisdom and meicy is incompre- 
hensible. The foremost and greatest of his disciples, the blessed Sanputta, 
even he has acknowledged that he could not gauge the Buddha’s wisdom 
and meicy. Professor Huxley, in his leceiit memorable lecture on “ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics,” delivered at Oxford, speaking of Buddha, .says: “Gautama 
got nd of even that sliade of a shadow of permanent existence by a metaphysical 
tour de force of great interest to the student of jihilosophy, seeing that it sup- 
plies the wanting half of Bishop Berkeley’s well-known idealist argument. 

. . . It is a remarkable indication of the subtlety of Indian speculation 

that Gautama should have seen deeper than the greatest of modern ideal- 
ists,” The tendency of enlightened thought of the day all the world over is 
not towards theology, but philosophy and psychology. 'I'he bark of the- 
ological dualism is drifting into danger. The fundamental principles of 
evolution and monism are being accepted by the thoughtful. 

History is repeating itself. Twenty-five centuries ago India witnessed 
an intellectual and religious revolution which culminated in the overthrow 
of monotheism, priestly selfishness, and the establishment of a synthetic 
religion, a system of life and thought which was appropriately called 
Dhamma — Philosophical Religion. All that was good was collected from 
every source and embodied therein, and all that was bad discarded. The 
grand personality who promulgated the Synthetic Religion is known as 
Buddha. For forty years he lived a life of absolute purity, and taught a 
system of life and thought, practical, simple, yet philosophical, which makes 
man — the active, intelligent, compassionate, and unselfish man- to realize 
the fruits of holiness in this life on this earth. The dream of the visionary, 
the hope of the theologian, was brought into objective reality. Speculation 
in the domain of false philosophy and theology ceased, and active altruism 
reigned supreme. 

Five hundred and forty-three years before the birth of Christ, the great 
being was born in the Royal Lumbini Gardens in the City of Kapila- 
vastu. His mother was Mdyd, the Queen of Rajd Sudohodana of the Solar 
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Race o{ Imlia. 'I'lie story of his conception aiul birth, and the details of 
his life \ip to the twentv*niiith year of his aj^e, his great renunciation, his 
ascetic life, and his enlightenment under the great Bo tree at Buddha JayA, 
in Middle India, are embodied in that incomparable epic. The Li^ht of Asia, 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. I recommend that beautiful poem to all who appre- 
ciate a life of holiness and purity. 

Six centuries befoie Jesus of Na/areth walked over the plains of Galilee 
preaching a life of holiness and purity, the 'PathAgata Buddha, the enlight- 
ened Messiah of the World, with his retinue of Arhats, or holy men, 
traNcrsed the whole peninsula of India with the message of peace and holi- 
ness to the sin-butdened world. Heait-stiiring were the woids he spoke to 
the tirst live disciples at the Deer Park, the hermitage of Saints at Benares. 

Ills Fir^t -“()[)en ye \oui eais, () Bhikshus, deliverance 

from eleatli is found. I teach \ou, I pieach the Law. If yc walk according 
to mv teaching, ye shall be pai takers in a short time of that for wdiich sons 
of noble families leave their homes, an<l go to homelessness — the highest 
end of religious effoit : \e shall c\en in this present life apprehend the truth 
itself and see it face to face.” And then the exalted Buddha spoke tlius : 
“'Phcie are two extremes, O Bhikshus, which the truth-seeker ought not to 
follow : the one a life of sensualism, which is low, ignoble, vulgai 
unwoithy anu unpiofitable ; the other the pessimistic lifeof extreme ascetic- 
ism, which is painful, unworthy and unprofitable, d here is a Middle Path, 
discoNcred bv the d'athagata the Messiah--a path which opens the eyes 
and bestows understanding, which leads to }>eace of mind, to the higher 
wisdom, to full enlightenment, to eternal peace. This Miildle Path, which 
the 'I’athAgata has discovcreil, is the noble I'bght-fold Path, m/.: Right 
Knowledge -the perception of the Law' of Cause and Effect, Right d'hink- 
ing. Right Speech, Right Action, Right Profession, Right ICxertion, Right 
Mindfulness, Right Contemplation. I’his is the Middle Path which the 
Pathagata has discovered, and it is the jiath which opens the eyes, bestows 
understanding,. which leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, to per- 
fect enlightenment, to eternal peace.” 

Continuing his discourse, he said : “ Birth is attendeil with pain, ohl age 
is painful, disease is painful, death is painful, association with the unpleasant 
is painful, .separation from the pleasant i.s painful, the non-satisfaction of 
one’s desires is painful, in short, the coming into existence is painful. This 
is the Noble Truth of suffering. 

“ Verily it is that clinging to life which causes the renewal of existence, 
accompanied by several delights, seeking satisfaction now here, now there- - 
that is to say, the craving for the gratification of the passions, or the craving 
for a continuity of individual existences, or the craving for annihilation. 
This i.s the Noble Truth of the origin of suffering. And the Noble Truth of 
the cessation of suffering consists in the destruction of passions, the destruc- 
tion of all desires, the laying aside of, the getting rid of, the being free from. 
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the harboring no longer of this thiist. And the Noble Tiuth which points 
the way is the Noble Eight fold Path.” 'I'his is the foundation of the King- 
dom of Righteousness, and from that center at Henares, this message of peace 
and love was sent abroad to all humanity : ” (io ye, O Bhikshus and wander 
forth for the gain of the many, in com{)assion for the world for the good, for the 
gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikshus, the doctrine 
glorious. Preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure. Clo then through every 
country, convert those not converted, (io therefore, each one traveling alone 
filled with compassion. Go, rescue and receive. Proclaim that a blessed 
Buddha has appeared in the world, and that he is preaching the Law of 
Holiness.” 

'fhe essence of the vast teachings of the Buddha is : 

d he entire obliteration of all that is evil. 

The perfect consummation of all that is good and pure. 

The complete purification of the mind. 

The wisdom of the ages embodied in the 'I'hree Pitakas — the Sutta, 
Vmaya, Abhidhamma,compiising 84,000 discourses, all deliveie<l by Buddha 
during his ministry of forty-five yeais. 'I'o give an elaborate account of this 
great system within an houi is not m the {lowei of man. 

Buddha in adiscouise called the “ BramajAla Sutta,” enumerates sixty- 
two dilferent religious views held by the sectaiians. 

After having categorically explained these dilfeient systems Buddha con- 
tinues : “Brethren, these believers hold doctrines respecting the past, or 
respecting the future, and meditating on pievious events or those on which 
are in futurity, declare a variety of opinions respecting the past and futuie 
in sixty-two modes. 

“ These doctrines are fully understood bv the TathAgata Buddha, he knows 
the causes of their being held and the experiences upon which they are 
founded. He also knows other things far more excellent than these; but 
that knowledge has not been derived from sensual impicssions. He with 
knowledge, not derived from the impressions on the senses, is fullv acquainted 
with that by which both the impressions and their causes become extinct, 
and distinctly perceiving the production, the cessation, the advantages, the 
evils and the extinctions of the sensations, he is peifectly free, having no 
attachments. Brethren, these doctrines of Buddha are profound, difficult to 
be perceived, hard to be comprehended, tranquiluing, excellent, not attaina- 
ble by reason, subtle and worthy of being known by the wise. These the 
TathAgata (Buddha) has ascertained by his own wisdom and publicly makes 
them known. But the teachings of the other believers are founded on ignor- 
ance, their want of perception, their personal experience, and on the fluctuat- 
ing emotions of those who are under the influence of their passions. 

“Brethren, all these modes of teaching respecting the past or the future, 
oiiginate in the sensations experienced by repeated impre.ssions made on 
the six organs of sensitiveness, on account of these sensations desire is 
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produced, in consequence of desire an attachment to the desired objects, on 
account of this attachment reproduction in an existent state, in consequence 
of this reproduction of existence, birth ; in consequence of birth are produced 
disease, death, sorrow, weeping, pain, grief and discontent.” 

A systematic study of Buddha’s doctrine has not yet been made by the 
Western scholars, hence the conflicting opinions expressed by them at various 
times. The notion once held by the scholars that it is a system of material- 
ism has been exploded. The Positivists of France found it a positivism ; 
Buchner and his school of materialists thought it was a materialistic system ; 
agnostics found in Buddha an agnostic, and Dr. Rhys Davids, the eminent 
Pali scholar, used to call him the “agnostic philosopher of India;” some 
scholars have found an expressed monotheism therein ; Arthur Lillie, another 
student of Buddhism, thinks it a theistic system ; pessimists identify it with 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism, the late Mr. Buckle identified it with pantheism 
of Fichte; some have found in it a monism ; and the latest dictum of Prof. 
Huxley is that it is an idealism supplying “the wanting half of Bishop 
Berkeley’s well-known idealist argument.” 

In the religion of Buddha is found a comprehensive system of ethics, 
and a transcendental metaphNsic embracing a sublime psychology. To the 
simple-minded it offers a code of morality, to the earnest student a system of 
pure thought. But the basic doctrine is the self-purification of man. Spirit- 
ual progress is impossible for him who does not lead a life of purity and 
compassion. The rays of the sunlight of truth enter the mind of him who is 
fearless to examine truth, who is free from jirejudice, who is not tied by the 
sensual passions and who has reasoning faculties to think. One has to be an 
atheist in the sense employed by Max .Muller: “'I'here is an atheism which 
is unto death, there is another which is the very life-blood of all truth and 
faith. It is the power of giving up what, in our best, our most honest 
moments, we know to be no longer true ; it is the readiness to replace the 
less perfect, however dear, however sacred it may have been to us, by the 
more perfect, however much it may be detested, as yet, by the world. It is 
the true self-surrender, the true self-sacrifice, the truest trust in truth, the 
truest faith. Without that atheism, no new religion, no reform, no refonna- 
tion, no resuscitation would ever have been possible ; without that atheism, 
no new life is possible for any one of us.” 

The strongest emphasis has been put by Buddha on tke supreme 
importance of having an unprejudiced mind before we start on the road of 
investigation of truth. Prejudice, passion, fear of expression of one’s con- 
victions and ignorance are the four biases that have to be sacrificed at the 
threshold. 

To be born as a human being is a glorious privilege. Man’s dignity 
consists in his capability to reason and think and to live up to the highest 
ideal of pure life, of calm thought, of wisdom without extraneous interven- 
tion. In the Saimanna phala Sutta, Buddha says that man can enjoy in 
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this life a glorious existence, a life of individual freedom, of fearlessness and 
compassionateness. This dignified ideal of manhood may be attained by the 
humblest, and this consummation raises him above wealth and royalty. 
“He that is compassionate and observes the law is my disciple,” says 
Buddha. 

Human Brotherhood. — ^'fhis forms the fundamental teaching of Bud- 
dha; universal love and sympathy with all mankind and with animal 
life. Everyone is enjoined to love all beings as a mother loves her only 
child and takes care of it, even at the risk of her life. I'he realization of the 
idea of brotherhood is obtained when the first stage of holiness is reached ; 
the idea of separateness is destroyed, and the oneness of life is recognized. 
'I'liere is no pessimism in the teachings of Buddha, for he strictly enjoins on 
his holy disciples not even to suggest to others that life is not worth living. 
On the contrary, the usefulness of life is emphasized for the sake of doing 
good to self and humanity. 

Religion Characteristic of Humanity. — From the first worshiping savage 
to the highest type of humanity, man naturally yearns after something higher; 
and It is for this re.ison that Buddha inculcated the necessity of self-reliance 
and independent thought. To guide humanity in the right path a Tathdgata 
(Messiah) appears from time to time. 

The Theism of Buddhism. — Speaking of Deity in the sense of a Supreme 
Creator, Buddha says that there is no such being. Accepting the doctrine 
of evolution as the only true one, with its corollary, the law of cause and 
effect, he condemns the idea of a creator and strictly forbids inr[uiry into it 
as being useless. But a supreme god of the Brahmans and minor gods are 
accepted ; but they are subject to the I.iw of cause and effect. This supreme 
god is all love, all merciful, all gentle, and looks upon all beings with etjua- 
nimity, and Buddha teaches men to practice these four supreme virtues. 
But there is no difference between the perfect man and this supreme god of 
the present world-period. 

Evolution as Taught by Buddha. — The teachings of the Buddha on 
this great subject are clear and expansive. We are askc<l to look upon 
the cosmos “ as a continuous process unfolding itself in regular order in 
obedience to natural law.s. We see in it all, not a warring chaos restrained 
by the constant interference from without of a wise and beneficent external 
power, but a vast aggregate of original elements, perpetually working out 
their own fresh redistribution in accordance with their own inherent ener- 
gies. He regards the cosmos as an almost infinite' collection of material 
atoms animated by an almost infinite sum-total of energy which is called 
Akdsa. We do not postulate that man’s evolution began from the proto- 
plasmic stage ; but we are asked not to sjjeculate on the origin of life, on 
the origin of the law of cause and effect, etc. So far as this great law is 
concerned we say that it controls the phenomena of human life as well 
as those of external nature. The whole knowable universe forms one 
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undivided whole, a “monon.” (See Haeckel, Evolution of Man, Vol. ii,, 
p. 4S5-) 

Importance of a serious study of all systems of Religion. — Buddha 
promulgated his system of philosophy after having studied all religions ; 
and in the Brahmajdla Sutta sixty-two creeids are discussed. In the 
Kalama Sutta, Buddha says, “ Do not believe in what ye have heard ; do 
not believe in traditions, because they have been handed down for many 
generations ; do not believe in anything because it is rumored and spoken 
of by many ; do not believe merely because the written statement of some 
old sage is produced ; do not believe in conjectures ; do not believe in that 
as truth to which you have become attached by habit ; do not believe merely 
on the authority of your teachers and elders ; after observation and analysis, 
when it agrees with reason and is conducive to the good and gain of one 
and all, then accept it and live up to it.” {Anguttara NU’dya.) 

Moral Teachings of Buddha. --'I'o the ordinary householder whose 
highest happiness consists in being wealthy here and a heaven hereafter 
Buddha inculcated a simple code of morality. The student of Buddha’s 
religion abstains from destroying life, he lays aside the club and the weapon, 
he is modest and full of pity, he is compassionate and kind to all creatures 
that have life. He abstains from theft, and he passes his life in honesty 
and purity of heart. He lives a life of chastity and purity. He abstains 
from falsehood and injures not his fellow-man by deceit. Putting away 
slander he abstains from calumny. He is a peace-maker, a speaker of 
words that make for peace. Whatever word is humane, pleasant to the ear, 
lovely, reaching to the heart — such are words he speaks. He abstains from 
harsh language. He abstains from foolish talk. He abstains fiom intoxi- 
cants and stupefying drugs. 

The Higher Morality. — ’Phe advanced student of the religion of Buddha 
when he has faith iii him thinks : “‘Full of hindrances is household life, a 
path defiled by passion : free as the air is the life of him who has renounced 
all worldly things. How difilicult is it for the man who dwells at home to 
live the higher life in all its fullness, in all its purity, in all its perfection ! 
Let me then cut off my hair and beard, let me clothe myself in orange-col- 
ored robes, and let me go forth from a household life into the homeless state.’ 

“Then before long, forsaking his portion of wealth, foisakinghis circle 
of relatives, he cuts off his hair and beard, he clothes himself in the orange- 
colored robes and he goes into the homeless state. Then he passes a life 
self-restrained according to the Rules of the Order of the Blessed Ones ; 
uprightness is his delight, and he sees danger in the least of those things he 
should avoid, he encompasses himself with holiness in word and deed, he 
sustains his life by means that are quite pure : good is his conduct, guarded 
the door of his senses, mindful and self-possessed, he is altogether happy.” 

The Low and Lying Arts. — The student of pure religion abstains from 
earning a livelihood by the practice of low and lying arts, viz.: all divina- 
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tion, interpretation of dreams, palmistry, astrology, crystal-gazing, prophe- 
sying, charms of all sorts. 

Universal Pity. — Buddha says: “Just as a mighty trumpeter makes 
himself heard in all the four directions without difficulty; even so of all 
things that have life, there is not one that the student passes by or leaves 
aside, but regards them all with mind set free, and deep-felt pity, sympathy, 
and equanimity. He lets his mind pervade the whole world with thoughts 
of Love.” 

The Realization of the Unseen, — To realize the unseen is the goal of the 
student of Buddha’s teachings, and such a one has to lead an absolutely 
pure life. Buddha says: “Let him fulfill all iighteousness, let him be 
devoted to that quietude of heart which springs from within, let him not 
drive back the ecstasy of contemplation, let him look through things, let 
him be much alone. Fulfill all righteousness for the sake of the living and 
for the sake of the beloved ones that are dead and gone.” 

Psychic Experiments,— ll\\o\\);f\\\. transference, thought reading, clair- 
audience, clairvoyance, projection of the sub conscious self, and all the 
higher branches of psychical science that just now engage the thoughtful 
attention of the psychical researchers, are within the reach of him who fulfills 
all righteousnes.s, who is devoted to solitude and contemplation. 

The Common Appanage of all Good Men,- Charity, observance of moral 
rules, purifying the mind, making others participate in the good work that 
one is doing, cooperating with others in doing good, nursing the sick, giving 
gifts to the deserving ones, hearing all that is good and beautiful, making 
others learn the rules of morality, accepting the law of cau.se and effect. 

Prohibited Employments, — Slave dealing, sale of weajions of warfare, 
sale of poisons, sale of intoxicants, sale of flesh — these are the lowest of all 
low professions. 

Five Kinds of Wealth, — Faith, pure life, receptivity of the mind to all 
that is good and beautiful, liberality, wisdom— those who jiossessed these 
five kinds or wealth in their pa.st incarnations are influenced by the teach- 
ings of Buddha. 

Universalism of Buddha's Teachings, — ^Buddha says: “He who is 
faithful and leads the life of a house-holder, and pos.sesses the following four 
[Dhammas) virtues: Truth, justice, firmness, and liberality -such a one does 
not grieve when passing away. Pray ask other teachers and philosophers 
far and wide whether there is found anything greater than truth, self- 
restraint, liberality, and forbearance.” 

The Pupil and Teacher. — The pupil should minister to his teacher. He 
should rise up in his presence, wait upon him, listen to all that he says 
with respectful attention, peiform the duties necessary for hi.' personal 
comfort, and carefully attend to his instruction. 

The teacher should show affection to his pupil ; he trains him in virtue 
and good manners, carefully instructs him, imparts unto him a knowledge 
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of the sciences and wisdom of the ancients, speaks well of him to friend.-^ 
and relations and guards him from danger. 

The Honorable Man. — The honorable man ministers to his friends and 
relatives by presenting gifts, by courteous language, by promoting them as 
his equals, and by sharing with them his prosperity. They should watch 
over him when he has negligently exposed himself and guard his property 
when he is careless, assist him in difficulties, stand by him and help to pro- 
vide for his family. 

The Master and Servant. — The master should minister to the wants of 
hiS servants and dependents. He assigns them labor suitable to their 
strength, provides for their comfortable support ; he attends to them in sick- 
ness ; causes them to partake of any extraordinary delicacy he may obtain, 
and makes them occasional presents. And the servants should manifest 
their attachment to the master ; they rise before him in the morning and 
retire later to rest ; they do not purloin his property ; do their work cheer- 
fully and actively, and are respectful in their behavior towards him, 

h'elii^ious Teachers and Laymen. — The religious teachers should mani- 
fest their kind feelings toward them ; they should dissuade them from vice, 
excite them to virtuous acts; being desirous of promoting the welfare of all, 
they should instruct them in the things they had not previously learned ; 
confirm them in the truths they had received and point out to them the 
way to heaven. 

The laymen should minister to the teachers by respectful attention 
manifested in their words, actions and thoughts ; and by supplying them 
their temporal wants and by allowing them constant access to themselves. 

In this world, generosity, mildness of speech, public spirit and court- 
eous behavior are worthy of respect in all circumstances, and will be valuable 
in ail places. 

If these be not possessed, the mother will receive neither honor nor 
support from the son, neither will the father receive respect or honor. 

The Mission of the Buddha. says: “Know that from time to 
time a 'I’athAgata is born into the world, fully enlightened, blessed and 
worthy, abounding in wisdom and goodness, happy, with knowledge of the 
world, unsurpassed as a guide to erring mortals, a teacher of gods and men, 
a blessed Buddha. He by himself thoroughly understands and sees, as it 
were, face to face, this universe, the world below with all its spirit.s, and the 
worlds above and all creatures, alt religious teachers, gods and men, and he 
then makes his knowledge known to others. The truth doth he proclaim 
both in its letter and its spirit, lovely in its origin, lovely in its progress, 
lovely in its consummation ; the higher life doth he proclaim, in all its purity 
and in all its perfectness.” 

The Attributes of Buddha.— \. He is absolutely free from all passions, 
commits no evil, even in secrecy, and is the embodiment of perfection; he is 
above doing anything wrong. 
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2. Without a teacher by self-introspection he has reached the state of 
supreme enliglitennient. 

3. By means of his divine eye he looks hack to the remotest past and 
future, knows the way of emancipation, is accomplished in the three great 
branches of divine knowledge and has gained peifect wisdom. He is in 
possession of all psychic powers, is always willing to listen, full of energy, 
wisdom and Dhyana. 

4. He has realized eternal peace of Nirvana and walks in the perfect 
path of virtue. 

5. He knows the three states of existences. 

6. He is incomparable in purity and holiness. 

7. He is teacher of gods and men. 

8. He exhorts gods and men at the proper time according to their indi- 
vidual temperaments. 

g. He is the supremely enlightened teacher and the perfect embodi- 
ment of all the viitues he preaches. 

The two charactenstic.s of the Buddha are wisdom and compassion. 

fiudiiha's Disctplei,— Buddha says : “ lie who i.s not generous, who is 

fond of sensuality, who distressed at heart, who is of uneven mind, who is 
not reflective, who is not of calm mind, who is discontented at heart, who has 
no control over his senses— such a disciple is far from me though he is in 
body near me.” 

The CompassioHn/efiess Shown hy Buddhist Missiomi} les . — Actuated by 
the spirit of compassion, the di.sciples of Buddha have evci been in the fore- 
front of missionarv propaganda. The whole of Asia was brought under the 
influence of the Buddha’s law. Never was the religion propagated by force, 
not a drop of blood has ever been spilt in the name of Buddha. The 
shrines of Sakya Muni arc stainles.s. 'I he following story is interesting as 
it shows the nature of the Buddhist missionarie.s. i’unna, the Bhikshii, 
before he was sent (m liis mission to preach to the people of Sunaparanta 
was warned by Buddha in the following manner: “The people of Sunapa- 
ranta are exceedingly violent. If they revile, what will you do ?” 

“I will make no reply.” 

“And if they strike you ? ” 

“I will not strike in return,” 

“ And if they try to kill \ou ? ” 

“Death is no evil in it.self, many even desire it, to e.scape from the van- 
ities of life ; but I shall take no steps either to hasten or to delay the time of 
my departure.” 

The Ultimate Goal of Man. — The ultimate goal of the perfected man is 
eternal peace. To show humanity the path on which to realize this state of 
eternal peace, Buddha promulgated the noble eight-fold path. The Nirvdna 
of Buddha is beyond the conception of the ordinary mind. Only the per- 
fected man realizes it. It transcends all human thought."* Cadght *in the 
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vortex of evolution man undergoes change and is constantly subject to birth 
and death. The happiness in the highest heaven comes some day to an end. 
This change, Buddha declared, is .sorrowful. And until you realize Nirvana 
you are subject to birth and death. Eternal changefulness in evolution 
becomes eternal rest. The constantly dissipating energy is concentrated in 
Nirvanic life. There is no more birth, no more death. It is eternal peace. 
On earth the purified, perfected man enjoys Nirvana, and after the dissolu- 
tion of the physical body there is no birth in an objective world. The gods 
see him not, nor does man. 

The Attauiment of Salvation . — It is by the perfection of self through 
charity, purity, self-sacrifice, self-knowledge, dauntle.ss energy, patience, truth, 
resolution, love and equanimity, that the goal is realized. The final consum- 
mation is Nirvana. 

The Glorious Freedom of Self— the last ivordsof Buddha . — “ Be ye lamps 
unto yourselves. Be yc a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourself to no exter- 
nal refuge. Hold fast to the trutli as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
the truth. Look not for lefuge to any one besides yourselves. Learn ye 
then, O Bhikshus, that knowledge have 1 attained and have declared unto 
you, and walk yc in it, practice and increase, in order that this path of holi- 
ness may last and long endure, for the blessing of many |)eople to the relief 
of the world, to the welfare, the blessing, the joy of gods and men. O 
Bhikshu.s, everything that coinelh into being changeth. Strive on unceas- 
ingly for the consummation of the highest ideal.” 

The Spread oj the Religion 0 / Humanity. — 'I'wo thousand one hundred 
years ago the whole of .\sia came under the influences of the sceptei of one 
einjieror and he was tiuly called Asoka, the delight of the gods. His glory 
was to spicad the teachings of the Buddha throughout the woihl by the force 
of love, and indeed nobody could say that he had failed. His only son and 
il.iughter were made apostles of the gentle creed ; and, clad in the oiange- 
colored robes, they went to Ceylon, converted the king and establkshcd 
Buddhism theie. For the liist time in the history of civilization the biother- 
hood of Humanity is recognized, different nations accept one living 
truth, virtue is enthroned. It was a proud achievement, unprecedented 
in history since the dawn of civilization. Pure religion recognizing no Deity 
linds welcome everywhere. 'Phere is a grandeur inherent in it, foi it does not 
want to appeal to the selfishness of man. When the human mind reaches a 
higher stage of development, the conception of a Deity becomes less grand. 
Nearly three hundred millions of people of the great empire of Asoka embrace 
a system of pure ethics ; a scjcial polity is for the first time enunciated. The 
king sees much that is sinful in the destruction of animals, and therefore “one 
must not kill any living animal.” He declares that at the time when the 
edict is engraved “three animals only are killed for the royal table, two pea 
fowls and a gazelle. Even these three animals will not be killed in future. 
Everywhere in his empire, and in the neighboring kingdoms, such as Greece, 
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etc., the king has provided medicines of two sorts, medicines for men and medi- 
cines for animals. Whenever useful plants, either for men or for animals, 
were wanting they have been imported and planted. And along public roads 
wells have been dug for the use of animals and men. It is good and pioper 
to render dutilful service to one’s father and mother, to friends, to acquaint- 
ances and relations; it is good and proper to bestow alms on religious 
teachers and students of religion, to respect the life of living beings, to avoid 
prodigality and violent language.” 

“ Thanks to the instructions of the religion spread by the king, there 
exist to-day a respect for living creatures, a tenderness towards them, a 
regard for relations and for teachers, a dutiful obedience to father and 
mother, and obeisance to aged men, such as have not existed for centuries. 
The teaching of religion is the most meritorious of acts, and there is no 
practice of religion without virtue.” 

“The practice of virtue is difficult, and those who practice virtue per- 
form what IS difficult. Thus in the past there were no ministers of religion ; 
but I have created ministers of religion, 'fliev mix with all .sects. They 
bring comfort to him who is in fetters,” 

“ file king ardently desires that all sects mav live in all places. All 
of them ecjually purpose the subjection of the .senses and the purification of 
the .soul ; but man is fickle in liis attachments. 'Those who do not bestow 
ample gifts may )et possess a control over the .senses, pm ity of .soul and 
gratitude and fidclitv in their affections ; and this is commendable.” 

“ in |)a.st times the kings went out for jiastimes. These are my 
pastimes,- visits and gifts to teachcr.s, visits to aged men, the distribution 
of monev, visits to the people of the emj>ire, etc.” 

“There is no gift conijiarable with the gift of religion.” 

“'The king honors all sects, he propitiates them l)\ alms. Hut the 
beloved of the go<ls attaches less inipoitance to such gifts and honois than 
to the endeavor to promote then c.ssent'al moral viilues. It is true the 
prevalence of essenti.d virtues diffeis in different .sects. Hut there is a 
common basis, and that is gentleness and moderation in language, 'Thus 
one should nf)t exalt one’s owui sect and decry the otheis ; one should not 
deprecate them without cause but should render them on every occasion the 
honor w hich lliev deserve. .Striving thu.s, one jiromotcs the welfare of his 
own sect while serving the others. Whoever from attachment to his own 
.sect, and with a view to promote it, exalts it and decries other.s, only deals 
rude blows to his own .sect. Hence concord alone is meritorious, so that all 
bear and love to bear the beliefs of each other. All people, whatever their 
faith may be, should say that the beloved of the gods attaches less import- 
ance to gifts and external observances than to the desire to promote essen- 
tial moral doctrines and mutual re.spect for all sects. The result of this is 
the promotion of my own faith and its advancement in the light of religion,” 

“ The beloved of the gods ardently desires security for all creatures, 
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respect for life, peace and kindliness in behavior. This is what the beloved 
of the i^ods considers as the conquest of religion. ... I have felt an 
intense ioy— such is the happiness which the conquests of religion procure. 
It is with this object that this religious inscription has been engraved, in 
order that our .sons and grandsons may not think that a new conquest is 
necessary; that they may not think that conquest by the sword deserves the 
name of conquest; that they may see in it nothing but destruction and 
violence ; that they may consider nothing as true conquest as the conquest of 
religion.” 

In the eighth edict the great emperor says: “I have also appointed 
ministers of religion in order that they may exert themselves among all 
sects, monks as well as worldly men. I have also had in view the interest 
of the clergy, of brahmans, of religious meJidicants, of religious Nirganthas 
and of various sects among whom my officers work. The ministers exert 
themselves, each in his corporation, and the ministers of religion work gen- 
eralh among all sects. In this wav acts of religion are promoted in the 
world as well as the piactice of religion, vi/., inercv and charity, truth and 
purity, kindness and goodness. The progress of religion among men is 
.secured in two wavs, by positive rules and by religious sentiments. Of these 
two methods that of positive rules is of poor value, it is the inspiration in 
the heart which best prevails. It is solely by a change in the .sentiments of 
the heait that religion makes a real advance in inspiring a respect for life, 
and in the anxiety not to kill living beings.” Who shall sav that the relig- 
ion of this humane emj>cror has not endured, and within the two thousand 
vears which have succeeded, mankind h.as discovered no nobler religion than 
to promote in this earth “mercy and chanty, truth and purity, kindness 
and goodness.” 

To 'what di’firee has each religion helf^ed the histone evolution of the 
l\aec ? — When buddhism flfuirished in India, the arts, sciences and civiliza- 
tion reached their zenith, .as witnessed in the edicts and monuments of 
Asoka’s reign. Hospitals were first founded for man and be.ast. Mission- 
aries were sent to all j)arts f»f the w'orld. Literature was encour.aged. 
Wherever buddhism has gone, the nations have imbibed its spirit, and the 
people have become gentler and mildci. The slaughter of animals and 
drunkenness ceased, and wars were almost abolished. 

IVhat the Buddhiit Literature has lorouf^ht Jor mankind — \^\\\\. the 
advent of buddhism into Ceylon, .and other Buddhist countrie.s, literature 
flourished, and wherever it went it helped the development of arts and let- 
ters. The inona.steries became the .seats of learning, and the monks in obed- 
ience to their Master’s will, di.s.seminated knowledge among the people. 

Religion and the Family. The Domestic Education of Children. The 
Marriage Bond. — The Sigatowdda .Sutta lays down the relations of the 
members of the household to one another: 

Parents should: (i) Restrain their children from vice ; (2) Train them 
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in virtue; (3) Have them taught arts and sciences; (4) Provide them with 
suitable wives and husbands; (5) Endow them with an inheritance. 

Children should : (i) Support their parents; (2) Perform the proper 
family duties; (3) Guard their property; (4) Make themselves worthy to be 
the heir; (5) Honor their memory. The gift of the whole world with all 
its wealth would be no adequate return to parents for all that they have 
done. 

The Husband should: (i) Treat his wife with respect; (2) Treat his 
wife with kindness; (3) lie faithful to her; (4) Cause her to be honored by 
others; (5) Give her suitable ornaments and clothes. 

The Wife should : (1) Order her household aright; (2) Be hospitable 

to kinsmen and friends; (3) Be chaste; (4) Be a thrifty housekeeper; (5) 
Show diligence and skill. 

Buddhist Brotherhood, — Buddha was the first to establish the brother- 
hood without distinction of caste and race. Twenty-four centuries ago he 
declared, “ As the great streams, O disciples, however many they may be, 
the Ganges, Jumna, Achiravati, Sarabhu, when they reach the great ocean lose 
their old name and their old descent, and bear only one name — the great 
ocean, so also do the Biahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudras, lose 
their distinctions when they join the brotherhood.” 'I'he outcast as well as 
the prince was admitted to this order. Virtue was the passport, not wealth 
and rank. 

Buddha's Exalted “ Bhikshus, if others speak against me, 

or speak against my doctrine, or speak against the older, that is no reason 
why you should be angry, discontented or displeased with them ... If you, 
in consequence tfiereof, become angiy and dissatisfied, you bring yourself 
into danger ... If you become angiy and dissatisfied will you be able to 
judge whether they speak correctly or incorrectly ? ‘ We shall not, O Lord, 

be able. ... If others speak against me you should repudiate the false- 
hood as being a falsehood, saying, ‘These things are not so, they aie not 
true, these things are not existing amongst us, they are not in us.’ ” 

“Bhikshus, if others speak in praise of me, speak in praise of my doc- 
trine, or speak in praise of the order, that is no reason why you should be 
pleased, gratified, or elated in mind ... If you, in consequence thereof, be 
pleased, gratified, or elated in mind, you bring yourselves thereby into danger. 
The truth should be received by you as being the truth, knowing that these 
things exist, that they are true, that they exist among you and are seen in 
you ...” 

Buddhism and Modern Science, — Sir Edwin Arnold says : ” I have often 
said, and I shall say again and again, that between Buddhism and modern 
science there exists a close intellectual bond. When Tyndall tells us of 
sounds we cannot hear, and Norman Lockyerof colors we cannot see, when 
Sir William Thompson and Prof. Sylvester push mathematical investigation 
to regions almost beyond the calculus, and others, still bolder, imagine and 
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try to grapple a space of four dimensions, what is all this except the Bud- 
dhist Maya ? And when Darwin shows us life passing onward and upward 
through a series of constantly improving forms toward the Better and the 
Best, each individual starting in new existence with the records of bygone 
good and evil stamped deep and ineffaceably from the old ones, what is this 
again but the Buddhist doctrine of Karma and Dhaima ?” Finally, if we 
gather up all the results of modern research, and look away from the best 
literature to the largest discovery in physics and the latest word in biology, 
what is the conclusion - - the high and joyous conclusion — forced upon the 
mind, if not that which lenders true Buddhism so glad ami so hopeful ? 

Can the Kno'a'kii^e of Religion I c St ientific ? — Buddhism is a scientillc 
religion, inasmuch as it eaniestlv enjoins that nothing whatever be accepted 
on faith. Buddha has .said that nothing should be believed merely because 
it is said. Buddhism is tantamount to a knowledge of other sciences. 

Religion in its Relation to Morals -'I'lic highest morality is inculcated 
in the .system of Buddha, since it permits freedom of thought and opinion, 
sets its face against j>eisecution and ciiieltv, ami recogni7es the lights of ani- 
mals. Drink, opium, ami all that lend to <lestroy the coinposuie of the mind 
are discountenanced. 

Different Sehemes for the Restoration of Fallen Man. — It is the duty of 
the Bhikshus and of the religious men (Dpasakas) not only to be an example 
of holy life, but continually to exhort their weakei biethren by pointing out 
the pernicious effects of an evil life, and the gloriousne.ss of a virtuous life, 
and urge them to a life of purity. 'I’he fallen should on no account be neg- 
lected ; they are to be treated with sympathy. 

Religion and Soiial Prohlems. — 'fhe basic doctrine of Buddhism is to 
relieve human suffering. A life of sensual pleasures is condemned, and the 
conflicts of labor and capital and other problems which confront Europe are 
not to be met with in Buddhistic countries. In the I'asala Sntta he who does 
not look after the poor is called a\'asala or low-born man. In the Sigafowada 
Sutta, Buddha enjoins on men to devote one-fourth of their wealth in the 
cause of the relief of the needy. In the Mahadhamma Samadana Sntta Bud- 
dha says the poverty of a man is no excuse for his neglect of religion. As 
the dropsy patient must take bitter medicine, so the poor, notwithstanding 
their poverty, must lead the religious life which is hard. 

Religion and Tent f>era nee. Buddha said : “ Man already drunk with 

ignorance should not add thereto by the imbibition of alcoholic drinks.” One 
of the vows taken by the Buddhist monks and by the laity runs thus : “ I 

take the vow to abstain from intoxicating drinks because they hinder progress 
and virtue.” The Dhanimika Sntta says: “The householder that delights 
in the law should not indulge in intoxicating drinks, should not cause others 
to drink, and should not sanction the acts of those who drink, knowing that 
it results in in.sanity. The ignorant commit sins in consequence of drunken- 
ness and also make others drink. You should avoid this. It is the cause of 
demerit, insanity and ignorance— though it be pleasing to the ignoiant.” 
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The dangers of modern life originate chiefly from drink and brutality, 
and in Buddhist countries the law, based upon teachings of Buddhism, pro- 
hibits the manufacture, sale and use of liquor, and prevents the slaughter of 
animals for food. The inscriptions of Asoka and the histones of Ceylon, Bur- 
mah and other Buddhist countries prove this. 

Benefits Conferred on Woman bv Buddhism, — The same rights are given 
to woman as to man. Not the least difference is shown, and perfect equal- 
ity has been proclaimed. “ Woman,” Buddha says in the Chalavcdahi Suita 
and in the Mahavaf:^i;a^ “ may attain the highest path of holiness, Rahat- 
ship, which is open to man.” 

I.ove of Country and Observance of Law, — In the Mahaparinibha 7 ia 
Sutta Buddha enjoined love for one’s country. “So long as a people meet 
together in concord and rise in concord, and carry out their undertakings in 
concord, so long as they enact nothing not already established, abrogate 
nothing that has been already enacted, and act in accordance with the 
ancient institutions as established in former days, so long as they esteem and 
honor and revere the elders, so long as no women or girls are detained 
among them by force or abduction, so long as they honor and revere the 
shrines in town and country, so long will they be expected not to decline, 
but to prosper.” 

The Fraternity of People. — As Buddhism acknowledges no caste system, 
and admits the perfect equality of all men, it proclaims universal brother- 
hood. But peoples should agree in the acceptance of the universal virtues. 
Buddhism advocates universal peace amongst nations, and deplores war and 
bloodshed. The rights of smaller tribes and nations for a separate exist 
ence should be protected from aggressive warfare. In the An^uttara 
Nikaya, Tika Nipata, Brahmauava^^a, Buddha advocates arbitration, 
instead of war. Buddhism strongly condemns war on the ground of the 
great losses it brings on humanity. It says that devastation, famine and 
other such evils have been brought on by war. 

Works treatino on Buddhism. -The Idea of Rebirth, by F. Arun- 
dale ; The Wheel of the Law, by Alabaster; The Light of Asia, by Sir 
Kdwin Arnold ; Religions of India, by A. Barth; Imitation of Buddha, by 
Ernst M. Bowden ; Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, by S. Beal ; Buddhism 
in China, by S. Beal ; Chinese Buddhist Literature, by S. Beal ; Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Muni, by S. Beal ; Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, by S. Beal, 2 vols ; Life of Hioucii Thsang, by S. Beal ; Dhamina- 
pada, by S. Beal^ Sutta Nipata, by Sir M. Coomaraswamy ; Sarva Darsana 
Sanghra, by Cowell ; Pali Dictionary, by R. C. Childers ; History of Ancient 
Civilization in India, by Romesh Chandra Dutt ; Indian Empire, by SirW. 
W. Hunter; Buddhist Birth Stories, Buddhism, Hibbert Lectures, by Prof. 
T. W. Rhys Davids; Buddhism, by Dr. Eitel ; Hand-book for the Student 
of Chinese Buddhism, by Dr. Eitel ; Legend of Gautama, by Bishop Bigan- 
det, 2 vols ; The Unknown God, by Loring Brace ; Chinese Buddhism, 
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Religions in China, by Dr. Ch. Edkins ; Philo.sopliy of the Upanishads, by 
Gough ; (^liental Religions, by S. Johnson, 2 vols ; Manual of Hindu Pan- 
theism, by Col. Jacob ; Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, by M. M. Kunte ; 
His Life and Works, by Korosi; Sacred Books of the East, vols., viii., x., 
xi., xiii., xvii., xix., XX., xxi., xxii., xxxv., by Max Muller; Buddhist Cate- 
chism, by H. S. Olcott; Golden Rules of Buddhism, by 11. .S. Olcott ; 
Theosophy, Religion and Occult Science, by 11. S. Olcott: Buddha; his 
Life, Law and Order, by Dr. Hermann Oldenberg ; Udana Varga, Life of 
Buddha, by W. W. Rockhill ; Tibetan Tales, by Ralston ; Buddha Gho- 
sha’s Parables, by Captain Rogers ; Manual of Buddhism, fCastern Mona- 
chisrn, bv R. Spence Hardy; Buddhist Catechism, by Subhadra Bhikshu ; 
Buddhism in China, by Schlagintweit ; Ceylon Mahavansa, byWijesinha. 




RIGHT REV. JOHN J. KEANE, D.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“ SWEET INDEED HAS IT BEEN FOR GOD’s LONG SEPARATED CHILDREN TO MEET AT LAST,. 
SWEET TO SEE AND FEEL THAT IT IS AN AWFUL WRONG FOR RELIGION, WHICH IS OF THE LORD 
OF LOVE, TO INSPIRE HATRED, WHICH IS OF THE EVIL ONE; SWEET TO TIE AGAIN, THE BONDS OF 
affection broken since the days of babel, and TO TASTE ‘ HOW GOOD AND HOW SW EET A 
THING IT IS FOR BRETHREN TO LIVE IN UNITY.’ ” 
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THE INCARNATION IDEA IN HISTORY AND IN 
JESUS CHRIST. 

liY Right Rev. John J. Keane, D.D., of Washington. 

1'he subject assigned to me is so vast that an hour would not suffice to 
do it justice. Hence, in the space of thirty minutes I can only point out 
ceitain lines of thought, trusting, however, that their truth will be so manifest 
and their significance so evident that the conclusion to which they lead may 
be (.leail\ recognized as a demonstrated fact. 

Cicero has truly .said that there never was a race of atheists. Cesare 
Ralbo has noted with e<iual truth that there never has been a lace of deists. 
IndiNidual atheists and individual dei.sts there have always been, but they 
have alwavs been recognized as abnormal beings. Humanity listens to 
them, weighs their utterances in the .scales of rea.son, smiles sadly at their 
vagaries, and holds fast the two-fold conviction that there is a Sujireme 
tieing, the Author of all else that is, and that man is not left to the mercy of 
ignorance or of gue.ss-work in regard to the purpose of his being, but has 
knowledge of it from the great Father. 

This sublime conception of the existence of (iod and of the existence of 
revelation is not a spontaneous generation from the brain of man. Tyndall 
and ICasteur have demonstrated that theie is no spontaneous generation 
from the inorganic to the organic. Just as little is there or could there be, a 
spontaneous generation of the idea of the Infinite from the brain of the 
finite. The fact, in each case, is the result of a touch from above. All 
humanity points back to a golden age, when man was taught of the Divine 
by the Divine, that in that knowledge he might know why he himself existed, 
and how his life was to be shaped. 

Curiously, strangely, sadly as that primitive teaching of man by his 
Creator has been transformed in the lap.se of ages, in the vicissitudes of dis- 
tant wanderings, of varying fortunes and of changing culture, still the com- 
parative study of ancient religions shows that in them all there has existed 
one central, pivotal concept, dressed, indeed, in various garbs of myth and 
legend an<l philosophy, yet ever recognizably the .same — the concept of the 
fallen race of man and of a future restorer, deliverer, redeemer, who, being 
human, should yet be different from and above the merely human. 

Again we a.sk, whence this concept ? And again the sifting of serious 
and honest critici.sm demonstrates that it is not a spontaneous generation of 
the human brain, that it is not the outgrowth of man’s contemplation of 
nature around him and of the sun and stars above him, although, once hav- 
ing the concept, he could easily find in all nature symbols and analogies of 
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it. It is part, and the central part, of the ancient memory of the human 
race, telling man what he is and why he is such and how he is to attain 
something better as his heart yearns to do. 

Glancing now, in the light of the history of religions, at that stream of 
tradition as it comes down the ages, we see it divide into two clearly dis- 
tinct branches, one shaping thought, or shaped by thought, in the eastern 
half of Asia, the other in the western half. And these two separate streams 
receive their distinctive character from the idea prevalent in the east and 
west of Asia concerning the nature of man, and, consequently, conceining 
his relation to God. 

In the west of Asia, the Semitic branch of the human family, together 
with its Aryan neighbors of Persia, considered man as a substantial iiuli- 
Mdualitv, produced by the Inlinite Being, and produced as a distinct entity, 
distinct from his Infinite Author in his own finite personality, and, through 
the immortality of the soul, preserving that distinct individuality fore\er. 

Eastern Asia, on the contrary, held that man had not a substantial 
individuality, but only a phenomenal individuality. There is, the\ said, 
only one suiistance — the Infinite ; all things are but phenomena, emanations 
of the Infinite. " Behold,” say the Laws of Mann, “how the spaiks leap 
from the flame and fall back into it ; so all things emanate from Brahma 
and again lose themselves in him.” “ Behold,” says Buddhism, “ how the 
dewdrop lies on the lotus leaf, a tiny particle of the stream, lifted from it by 
eva[)oration and slipping off the lotus leaf to lose itself in the stieam again.” 
Thus they distinguished between being and existence ; bet\seen peisisting 
substance, the Infinite, and the evanescent phenomena emanating fiom it 
for awhile, namely, man and all existent things. 

From these opposite concepts o^ man sprang opposite concepts of the 
nature of good and evil. In wester i Asia, good was the confoimity of the 
finite will with the will of the Infinite, which is wisdom and love; evil was 
the deviation of the finite w'lll from the eteinal norm of wdsdom and love. 
Hence iiidiviilual accountability and guilt, as long as the deviation lasted ; 
hence the cure of evil when the finite will is brought liack into comformity 
with the Infinite ; hence the happiness of virtue and the bliss of immortal- 
ity and the value of existence. 

Eastern Asia, on the contrary, considered existence as simplv and solely 
an evil, in fact the sole and all-pervading evil, and the only good was deliver- 
ance from existence, the extinction of all individuality in the oblivion of the 
Infinite. Although existence was conceived as the work of the Infinite- 
nay, as an emanation coming forth from the Infinite— yet it was considered 
simply a curse, and all human duty had this for its meaning and its purpose, 
to break loose from the fetters of existence and to help others with ourselves 
to reach non-existence. 

Hence again, in western Asia, the future redeemer was conceived as 
one masterful individuality, human, indeed, type and head of the race, but 
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also pervaded by the divinity in ways and degrees more or less obscurely 
conceived, and used by the divinity to break the chains of moral evil and 
guilt — nay, often they supposed, of physical and national evils as well — and 
to bring man back to happiness, to holiness, to God. Thus, vaguely or more 
clearly, they held an idea of the incarnation of the Deity for man’s good ; 
and his incarnation was naturally looked forward to as the crowning bless- 
ing and glory of humanity. 

In eastern Asia, on the contrary, as man and all things were regarded 
as phenomenal emanations of the Infinite, it followed that every man was an 
incarnation. And since this phenomenal existence was considered a curse, 
which metempsychosis dragged out pitifully ; and if there was room for the 
notion of a Redeemer, he was to be one recognizing more clearly than others 
what a curse existence is, struggling more resolutely than others to get out 
of it, and exhorting and guiding others to escape from it with him. 

We pause to e.stimate these two systems. We easily recognize that their 
fundamental difference is a difference of philosophy. The touchstone of 
philosophy is human reason, and we have a right to apply it to all forms of 
philosophy. With no irreverence, therefore, but in all reverence and tender- 
ness of religious sympathy, we apply to the philosophies underlying those 
two systems, the touchstone of reason. 

We ask eastern Asia : How can the phenomena of the Infinite Being be 
finite ? For phenomena are not entities in themselves, but phases of being. 
We ha\e only to look calmly in order to see here a contradiction in terms, 
an incompatibility in ideas, an impossibility. 

We ask again : How can the emanations of the Infinite Being be evil ? 
For the Infinite Being must be essentially good. Zoroaster declared that 
Ahriman, the evil one, had had a beginning and would have an end, and 
was, therefore, not eternal or infinite. And if there is but one substance, 
then the emanations, the phenomena, of the Infinite Being are himself; how 
can they be evil ? How can his incarnation be the one great curse to get 
free from ? 

Again we ask : How can this human individuality of ours, so strong, so 
persistent in its self-consciousness and self-assertion, be a phenomenon with- 
out a substance ? Or, if it have as its substance the Infinite Being himself, 
then how can it be, as it too often is, so ignorant and erring, so weak and 
changeful, so lying, so dishonest, so mean, so vile ? For let us remember 
that acts are predicated not of phenomena, but of .substance, of being. 

Once more we ask : If human existence is but a curse, and if the only 
blessing is to restrain, to resist, to thw'art and get rid of all that constitutes 
it, then what a mockery and a lie is that aspiration after human progress 
which spurs noble men to their noblest achievements ! 

To these questions pantheism, emanationism, has no answer that reason 
can accept. It can never constitute a philosophy, because its bases are con- 
tradictions. Shall we say that a thing may be false in philosophy and yet 
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true in religion ? That was said once by an inventor of paradoxes ; but 
reason repudiates it as absurd, and the Apostle of the Gentiles has well said 
that religion must be “our reasonable service.” Human life, incarnation, 
redemption, iiiiist mean something different from this. For the spirit that 
breathes through the tradition of the East, the spirit of profound self-anni- 
hilation in the presence of the Infinite, and of ascetic self-immolation as to 
tlie things of sense, we not only may but ought to entertain the tenderest 
sympathy, nay, the sincerest reverence. Who that has looked into it but 
has felt the fascination of its mystic gloom ? But religion means more than 
this ; it is meant not foi man’s heart alone, but for his intellect also. It 
must have for its foundation a bed-rock of solid philosophy. Turn we 
then and apjily the touchstone to the tradition of the West. 

Here it needs no lengthy philosopliic reflection to recognize how true 
it is that what is not self-cxsistent, what has a beginning must be finite, 
and that the finite niu-.t be sulistautially distinct from the Infinite. We rec- 
ognize that no multiplication of finite individualities can detract from the 
Infinite nor coulil their addition add to the Infinite; for infinitude resides 
not ill multiplication of things, but in the boundless essence of Being, in 
whose simple and all-pervading immensity the multitude of finite things 
have their existence gladly and gratefully. “ What have you that you have 
not received ? And if you have received it why should vou glory as if you 
hail not received it ?” This is the keynote not only of their humble depend- 
ence, but also of their gladsome thankfulness. 

We recognize that man’s substantial individuality, his spiritual immor- 
tality, his individual power of will and con.seipient moral responsibility, are 
great truths linked together in manifest logic, great facts .standing together 
immovably. 

We see that natural ills are the logical re.sult of the limitations of the 
finite, and that moral evil is the result of the deviation of humanity from the 
norm of the Infinite, in which truth and rectitude essentially reside. 

We see that the end and purpo.se and de.stiny, as well as the origin of 
the finite must be in the Infinite — not in the extinction of the finite individuality 
-else why should it leceive exi.stence at all -but in its perfection and beati- 
tude. And therefore we see that man’s upward aspiration for the better ami 
the best is no illusion but a reasonable instinct for the right guidance of his 
life. 

All this we find explicitly stated or plainly implied in the tradition of 
the West. Here we have a philosophy concerning God and concerning 
man which may well serve as the rational basis of religion. What then has 
this tradition to tell us concerning the incarnation and the redemption ? 

From the beginning, we see every finger pointing toward “ the expected 
of the nations, the desired of the everla.sting hills.” One after another the 
patriarchs, the pioneer fathers of the race, remind their descendants of the 
promise given in the beginning. Revered as they were, each of them says ; 
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“ I am not the expected one ; look forward and strive to be worthy to receive 
Him.” 

Among all those great leaders Moses stands forth in special grandeur 
and majesty. Hut in his sublime humility and truthfulness Moses also 
exclaims : “ I am not the Messiah ; I am only his type and figure and pre- 

cursor. The Lord hath used me to deliver his people from the land of 
bondage, but hath not i^ermitted me to enter the promised land, because I 
trespassed against him in the midst of the children of Isiael at the waters 
of contradiction ; I am but a figure of the sinless One who is to deliver man- 
kind from the bondage of evil and lead them into the promised land of 
their eternal inheritance. Look forward and prepare foi him.” 

One after another the prophets, the glorious sages of Israel, arise, and 
each, like Moses, point forward to Him that is to come. And each brings 
out in clearer light who and what He is to be, the nature of the Incarnation. 
“ behold, a Virgin shall conceive and shall bring forth a son and he shall 
be called Emmanuel, that is, God with us.” “A little child is born to us, 
and a son is gi\cn to us, and the princijiality is on His shoulder, and he 
shall be called the Wonderful, the Counselor, the .Mighty God, the Father 
of the World to come, the Prince of Peace.” 

Outside of this land of Israel the nations of the Gentiles were stirred 
with similar declarations and expectancies. Soon after the time of Moses 
Zoroaster gives to Persia the prediction of a future Saviour and judge of the 
world. 

Greece hears the olden promise that Prometheus shall \et be delivered 
from his chains, re-echoed m the prayer of dear old Socrates that he would 
come from heaven to teach his people the truth and sa\c them from the 
sensualism to which they clung so obstinately. And pagan Rome, the 
inheritor of all that had preceded her, hears the Silnis chanting of the 
Divine One that was to be given to the world by the w'onderful Virgin 
Mother, and feels the thrill of that universal expectancy concerning which 
Tacitus testifies that all were then looking foi a great leader who was to 
rise in Judea and to rule the woild. 

And the expectation of the w'orld was not to be frustrated. At the 
very time foretold by Daniel long ages before, of the tribe of Judah, of the 
family of David, in the little town of Hethlehem, with fulfillment of all the 
predictions of the prophets, the Messiah appears. “ behold,” says the mes- 
senger of the Most High to the Virgin of Na/areth, “thou shall conceive in 
thy womb, and shalt bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus. 
He shall be great and shall be called the .Son of the Most High ; and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of David his father, and he shall 
reign in the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.” “ How shall this be done, because I know not man ?” “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee ; and therefore also the Holy One that shall be born of thee 
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shall be called the Son of God.” “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be 
it done to me according to thy word.” 

And what then ? “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth, and of his fullness we all have 
received.” And concerning him all subsequent ages were to chant the can- 
ticle of faith: “I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth: and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, born of the Father before all ages, God of God, Light of Light, true 
God of true God, begotten, not made, consubstantial with the Father; 
through whom all things were made, who for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven and was incarnated by the Holy Ghost of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and was made man.” 

But again, to this tremendous declaration, which involves not only 
a religion, but a philosophy also, we may, and we should, apply the touch- 
stone of reason and ask, ” Is this possible, or is it impossible things that 
aie here told us ? For we never can be expected to believe the impossible. 
Let us analyze the ideas comprised in it. Can (iod and man thus 
become one ? ” 

Now, first, reason testifies as to man that in him two di.stinct and, as it 
would seem, opposite substances are brought into unity, namely —spirit and 
matter, the one not confounded with the other yet both linked in one, 
thus completing the unity and harmony of created things. Next reason 
asks, can the creature and the Creator, man and God, be thus united in 
order that the unity and the harmony may embrace all ? 

Reason secs that the finite could not thus mount to the Infinite any 
more than matter of itself could mount to spirit. But could not the Infinite 
stoop to the finite and lift it to his bosom and unite it with himself, with no 
confounding of the finite wuth the Infinite, nor of the Infinite with the finite, 
yet so that they shall be linked in one? Here rea.son can discern no con- 
tradiction of ideas, nothing beyond the pow'er of the Infinite. But could 
the Infinite stoop to this ? Reason secs that todosow’ould cost the Infinite 
nothing, since he is ever his unchanging self ; it sees, moreover, that since 
creation is the offspring not of his need but of his bounty, of his love, it 
would be most worthy of infinite love thus to perfect the creative act, thus 
to lift up the creature and bring all things into unity and harmony, 'fhen 
must reason declare that it is not only po.ssible but it is most fitting that it 
should be so. 

Moreover, we see that it is this very thing that all humanity has been 
craving for, whether intelligently or not. I’his very thing all religions have 
been looking forward to, or have been groping for in the dark. Turn we 
then to himself and ask: “Art thou He who is to come, or look we for 
another ? ” To that question he must answer, for the world needs and must 
have the truth. Meek and humble of heart though he be, the world has a 
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right to know whether he be indeed “the Expected of the Nations, the 
Immanuel, God with us.” Therefore does he answer clearly and unmistak- 
ably : 

“Abraham rejoiced that he should see my day. He saw it and was glad.” 
“Art thou then older than Abraham ” “ Before Abraham was I am.” 
“Who art thou, then?” “f am the beginning, who also speak to you.” 
“Whosoever seeth me seeth the Father; I and the Father are one.” 

His enemies threaten to stone him, “because,” they said, “being man 
he maketh himself God.” 'I'hey demand that for this reason he shall be put 
to death. The high priest exclaims : “ I adjure thee by the living God that 
thou tell us if thou be the Christ, the Son of the living God.” He answers : 
“Thou liast said it, I am; and one day you shall .see me sitting on the right 
hand of the power of God and coming in the clouds of heaven.” In fulhll- 
ment of the prophecies he is condemned to death. He declares it is for the 
world’s redemption : “ I lay down mv life for my sheep. No one taketh my 
life from me, but I lay down my life, and I have power to lay down my life, 
and I have power to take it up again,” 

As proof of all he said he foretold his resurrection from death on the 
third day, and in the glorious evidence of the fulfillment of the pledge, his 
church has ever since been chanting the Easter anthem throughout the 
world. 

To that church he gi\es a commission of spiritual authority extending 
to all ages, to all nations, to every creature — a commission that would be 
madne.ss in any mouth save that ol God incarnate. 

This IS the testimony concerning himself given to an inquiring and 
needy world by him whom no one will dare accuse of lying or imposture, 
and tlie loMiig adoration of the ages proclaims that his testimony is true. 

In him are fulfilled all the figures and predictions of Moses and the 
prophets; all the expectation and yearning of Israel. In him is the fullness 
of grace and of truth toward which the sages of the Gentiles, with sad or 
xvith eager longing, stretched forth their hands. In each of them there was 
much that was true and good ; in him is all they had, and all the rest that 
they longed for; in him alone is the fullness, and to all of them and all of 
their disciples we say : “ Come to the fullne.ss.” 

Edwin Arnold, who in his “Light of Asia” has pictured in all the col- 
ors of poesy the sage of the far East, has in his later “ Light of the World ” 
brought that wisdom of the east in adoration to the feet of Jesus Christ. May 
his words be a prophecy. 

O, hather, grant that the words of thy Son may be verified, that all, 
through him, may at last be made one in 'I'hee 1 
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THE INCARNATION OF GOD IN CHRIST. 

Hy Rev. Julian K. Smyth, Boston Highlands. 

Chriistianity in its broadest as well as deepest sense means the pres- 
ence of God in humanity. It is the revelation of God in his world, the 
opening up of a straight, sure way to that God, and a new tidal flow of 
divine life to all the i^ns of men. The hope of this has in some measure 
been in eveiy age and in every religion, stirring them with expectation. 

Christianity is in the world to utter her belief, that he who revealed 
himself to Israel as the Good Shepherd realizes the expectations and fulfills 
the promises made in the prophecies, and that in the Word made flesh the 
glory of Jehovah has been revealed, and all flesh may see it together. Even 
in childhood he bears the name “ Emmanuel,” which, being interpreted, is 
*• God-with-us.” He explains his work and his presence by declaring that 
It IS the coming of the Kingdom— not of law, nor of earthly government, nor 
of ecclesiasticism — but of God. It is not another Moses, nor another Elias, 
but God in the world ; God-with-us — this the supreme announcement of 
Christianity, asserting his immanence, revealing God and man as intended 
for each other, and rousing in man slumbering wants and capacities to real- 
ize the new vision of manhood that dawns upon him from this luminous 
figure. 

Christianity affirms as a fundamental fact of the God it worships, that 
he is a God who does not hide nor withhold himself, but who is ever going 
forth to man in the effort to reveal himself, and to be known and felt 
according to the degree of man’s capacity and need. This self-manifesta- 
tion or “forthgoing of all that is known or knowabic of the divine perfec- 
tions” is the Lottos, or Word ; and it is the very center of Christian revela- 
tion. This Word is God, not w’ilhdrawm in dreary solitude, but coming 
into intelligible and personal manifestation. From the beginning — for so 
we may now read the ” Golden Proem” of St. John’s Gospel, with its won- 
derful spiritual history of the Logos — from the beginning (jod has this 
desire to go forth to something outside of himself and be known by it. 

” In the beginning was the Word.” Hence the creation : “All things were 
made by him.” Hence, too, out of this divine desire to reveal and accom- 
modate himself to man, his presence in various forms of religion. “ He 
was in the world.” Even in man’s sin and spiritual blindness, the eternal 
Logos seeks to bring itself to his consciousne.ss. 

But the Christian history of the Logos moves on to its supreme announce- 
ment: “And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
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and truth.” Not some angel come from Heaven to deliver some further 
message; not another prophet sprung from our bewildered race to chide, to 
warn, or to exhort; but the Logos, which in the beginning was with God 
and which was God; the Jehovah of the old prophecies, whose gloiy it had 
been promised would be revealed, that all flesh might see it together. 

And so, in the Christian view of it, the story of the Logos completes 
itself in the story of the manger. And so, too, the Incarnation instead of 
being exceptional is exactly in line with what the Logos has from the begin- 
ning been doing. God as the Word has ever been coming to man in a form 
accommodated to his need, keeping step with his steps, until in the complete- 
ness of this desire to bring himself to man where he is, he appears to the 
natural senses, and in a form suitable to our natural life. In the Christian 
conception of God, as one who seeks to reveal himself to man, it simply is 
inevitable that the Word should manifest himself on the very lowest plane 
of man’s life, if at any time it would be true to say of his spiritual condition : 

“ This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
tiieir eyes they have closed.” It is not extraordinary, in the sense of its 
being a hard or an unnatural thing for God to do. He has always been 
approaching man, always adapting his revelations to human conditions and 
needs. It is this constant accommodation and manifestation that has kept 
man’s power of spiritual thought alive. The history of religions, together 
with their remains, is a proof of it. The history of ‘‘the historic faiths,” 
piesented in this Parliament, has confirmed it as the most self-evi<ient thing 
of the Divine Nature in his dealings with the children of men ; and the 
Incarnation is its natural and completest outcome. 

And then we begin to follow the life of him, whose footprints, in the 
light of Christian history and experience, are still looked upon as the very 
footprints of the Incarnate Word. The Gospel story is a story of toil, oi suf- 
fering, of storm and tempest ; a story of saciifice, of love so pure and holy 
that even now it has the power to touch, to thrill, to re-create man’s selfisL 
nature. There is an undoubted actuality in the human side of tlds life : but 
just as surely there is a certain divine something forever speaking through 
those human tones, and reaching out through those kindly hands. 1 he 
character of the Logos is never lost, sacrificed or lowered. It is always 
this divine something trying to manifest itself, trying to make itself under- 
stood, trying to redeem man from his slavery to evil, and draw to itself his 
spiritual attachment. Here, plain to human sight, is part of that age long 
effort of the Word to reveal itself to man ; only now through a nature formed 
and born for the purpose. We are reminded of it when we hear him say, 
‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” We are assured of it when he declares that 
he came forth from the Father. And we know that he has triumphed when, 
at the last, we hear his promise, “ Lo, I am with you always 1 ’ It is the 
Logos speaking. The divine purpose has been fulfilled. The Word has 
come forth on this plane of human life, manifested himself, and established 
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a relationship with man nearer and dearer than ever before. He has made 
himself available and indispensable to every need or effort. “Without me, 
ye can do nothing.” In his divine humanity he has established a perfect 
medium whereby we may have free and immediate access to God’s fatherly 
help. “ 1 am the door ol the sheep.” “ 1 am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 

In this thought of the divine character of the Son of Man, the early 
Christians found strength and comfort. For a time they did not attempt to 
define this faith theologically. It was a simple, direct, earnest faith in the 
goodness and redeeming power of the God-man, whose perfect nature had 
inspired them to believe in the reality of his heavenly reign. They felt that 
the ri.sen Lord was near them ; that he was the Saviour so long promised ; 
the world’s hope, “in whom dwelleth all the fullnessof the Godhead bodily.” 

But to-day man claims his right to enter understandingly into the mys- 
teries of faith, and reason asks. How could God or the divine Logos be 
made flesh? 

Vet in seeking for in answer to such an inquiry we are at the same 
time seeking to know of the origin of human life. The conception and 
birth of Jesu.s Christ as related in the Gospels is, declares the reason, a 
strange fact. So, too, is the conception and birth of every human being. 
Neither can be explained by any principle of naturalism, which regards the 
external as first, and the internal as second and of comparative unimjior- 
tance. Neither can be understood unless it be recognized that spiritual 
forces and sub.stances are related to natural forces and substances as cause 
and effect ; and that they, the former, are prior and the active, formative 
agents playing upon and received by the latter. We do not articulate 
words and then try to pick them with ideas and intentions. The process is 
the rexersc; first the intention, then that intention coming forth as thought, 
and then the thought incarnating itself by means of articulated sounds or 
•written characters. 

By this same law man is, primarily, essentially a spiritual being. In the 
very form of his creation, that which e.ssentially is the man, and which in 
time loves, thinks, makes plans and efforts for useful life, is spiritual. In 
his conception, then, the human seed must not only be acted upon but be 
derived from invisible, spiritual substances, which are clothed with natural 
substances for the sake of conveyance. That which is slowly developed 
into a human being or soul must be a living organism composed of spiritual 
substances. Giadually that primitive form becomes enveloped and pro- 
tected within successive clothings; while the mother, from the substances 
of the natural world, silently weaves the swathes and coverings which are 
to serve as a natural or physical body, and make possible its entrance into 
this outer court of life. 

Very like our humanities, in all that pertains to the growth of the natural 
body and natural mind, would be this humanity of the Son of Man. The 
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same tenderness and helplessness of its infantile body; the same possibility 
of weariness, hunger, thirst, pain; the same exposure, too, in the lower planes 
of the mind, to the assaults of evil, resulting in internal struggle, temptation, 
and anguish of spirit. And yet there is always an unlikeness, a difference, 
in that the very primitive, determining forms and possibilities of that human- 
ity are divinely begotten. 

And so we think of this humanity of Jesus Christ as so formed and born 
as to be able to serve as a perfect instrument, whereby the eternal Logos 
might come and dwell among us ; might so express and pour forth his love ; 
might so accommodate and reveal his truth ; might, in a word, so set him- 
self to our human conditions and needs, and so establish himself on all the 
planes of angelic and human existence as to be forever after immediately 
present in them, and so become literally, actually, God-with-us. 

Gradually this was done. Gradually the Divine Life of love and wis- 
dom came into the several planes which, by incarnation, existed in this 
humanity, removing from them whatever was limiting or imperfect, and sub- 
stituting what was divine, (illing them, glorifying them, and mthe end making 
them a very part of himself. 

d'his bungs into haimony the two elements which we are apt to look 
upon and keep distinct, -the human and the divine. For he himself tells us 
of a process, a distinct cliange which his humanity underwent, and which 
IS the key to his real nature. “ 'I'he Holy Spirit,” says the record, “ was not 
vet given, because that Jesus was not yet ^lonfied^ Some divine operation 
was going on within that humanity which was not fully accomplished. But 
on the eve of his crucifixion he exclaimed, “ Now is the Son of Man glori- 
fied and God is glorified in him.” It is this process of putting off what 
was finite and infirm in the human, and the sub.stitution of the divine from 
within, resulting in the formation of a divine humanity. So long as that 
is going on, the human as the Son feels a separation from the divine as the 
Father, and speaks of it, and turns to it, as though it w'ere another person. 
Hut when the glorification is accomplished, when the divine has entirely 
tilled the human, and they act reciprocally and unanimously as soul and 
body, then the declaration is, “ I and the Father are One.” Divine in 
origin ; human in birth ; divinely human through glorification. As to his 
.soul or inmost being, the Father; as to his human, the Son ; as to the life 
and saving power that go forth from his glorified nature, the Holy Spirit. 

d'he story of the divine life in its descent to man, this coming or incar- 
nation of the Logos through the humanity of Jesus Chiist, it is the sweet 
and serious privilege of Christianity to carry into the w'orld. I try to state 
it. I try from a new theological standpoint to show reasons for its 
rational acceptance. But I know that however true and necessary explana- 
tions may be, the fact itself transcends them all. No one in this free 
assembly is required or expected to hide his denominationalism. And yet 
I love to stand with my fellow Christians and unite wdth them in that 
simplest, most comprehensive creed that was ever uttered, tredo Domine, 



BUDDHISM —ORTHODOX SOUTHERN. 


By Right Rev. H. Sumangata, High PkiEbT of the Southern 
B uDDHihT Church of Ceyton. 

'I'he Sinliale.se followers of Arya Dharma, miscalled Buddhism by West- 
ern scholars, through their chosen delegate, Mr. Dharmapala, greet the dele- 
gates representing all the World’s Religions in open Parliament assembled 
at Chicago, in the ^car 2436 of Buddha’s Nirvana — A.D. 1893. To the 
Advisory Council of the Exjiosition, and to all and several the delegates, the 
salutations of peace, tolerance, and human and divine brotherhood. 

Be It known to yiu, brethren, that ours is the oldest of missionary relig- 
ions, the principle of piop.iganda having been adopted by its promulgatoi at 
the verv beginning and enforced by him in the despatch of his immediate 
followets, “ The Brethren of the Yellow Robe,” shortly after hi.s attainment 
of the state of perfect .spiiitual illumination, 2481 years ago, under the Bodhi- 
tree at Buddha Gava in Midille India. Traces of the.se ancient missions have 
been discovered of late years, and the influence of their teachings rccognued 
bv Western scholars in various diiectioiis. The .spread of these ideas has 
invariablv been effected by their intrinsic excellence, and never, as we rejoice 
to know, by the aid of force, or appeal to the superstitious weakness of the 
uneducated masses. No blood stains our temples, no profitable harvest have 
we reaped from human oppression. The Tathagata Buddha has enjoined 
his followers to promote education, foster scientific im|uiry, respect the relig- 
ious views of others, frefpient the company of the wise, and avoid unproduct- 
ive controversy. He has taught them to believe nothing upon mere author- 
ity, however seemingly influential, and to discuss religious opinions in a 
spirit of love and forbearance, without fear and without prejudice, confident 
that truth protects the righteous seeker after truth. 

It is evident then, brethren, that the scheme of your Parliament of Relig- 
ions recommends itself to the followers of Sakya Muni, and that we, one 
and all, are bound to wish it the most complete success. We should hav® 
been glad to accede to the wishes of your council in sending one or more of 
our ordained monks ; but being ignorant of Western languages, their pres- 
ence as active members of the Parliament would be inseless. For centuries 
circumstances have put a slop to our organized foreign propaganda, and the 
life of our monks has been one of quiet study, meditation and good w'orks 
in and near their monasteries. It was, therefore, a joy to us that, through 
the liberality of your council, our young lay-mi.ssionary, H. Dharmapala, 
has been enabled to undertake the honorable duty of presenting this address 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. H. 
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of greeting and taking part in your parliamentary deliberations. We com- 
mend him to you as worthy of confidence, and hope that good may result 
from his mission, 1 

Education in Ceylon on Western principles has been backward because 
until (|uite recentlv our children could not procure it save at the risk of the 
destruction of their religious belief under the interested tuition of anti- 
Huddhist instruction. 'Phis is now being remedied by the opening of secu- 
lar schools by our people under the lead of the Theosophical Society. To 
Colonel Olcott we owe the very catechism out of which our children are being 
taught the first principles of religion, and our present brotherly lelations 
with our co-religionists of Japan and other Buddhistic countries. The lelig- 
lous future of Ce\ion, brethren, is full of promise, and with the growth of 
our enlightenment, we shall be more fit to carry abroad rhe teachings of the 
Great Master, whose mission was to emancipate the human mind from the 
bonds of selfishness, superstition and materialism. 

The labors of Orientalists, especially of Pali scholars, have of late 
resulted in spreading very wudely throughout the world, some knowledge of 
the Buddha’s teachings, while Sir Edwin Arnold’s epic, “The Light of 
Asia,” has created a popular love for the stainless and compassionate char- 
acter of Gautama Buddha. Justice being done to him, his personalit\ is 
seen to shine with exceptional brilliance among the figures of human his- 
t()r>. We think that our Arya Dhama reflects the spiritual sunlight of his 
own pure nobility and the luminousness of his own wisdom. We invite y<ju 
all to examine and test it for yourselves. Our founder taught that the cause 
of all miseries is ignorance; its antithesis, happiness, is the product of 
knowledge. 

He taught religious tolerance, the kinship of human families with each 
other and with the universe, the existence of a common law of being and of 
evolution for us all, the necessity for the conquest of the passions, the avoid- 
ance of cruelty, lying, lustfulness, and all sensual indulgences, of the cling- 
ing to superstitious beliefs, whether traditional or modern, and of belief in 
alleged infallibility of men or books. He inculcated the practice of all 
virtues, a high altruism in word and deed, the following of blameless modes 
of living and the keeping of an open mind for the discovery of truth. He 
taught the existence of a natural causation called Karma, which operates 
throughout the universe, and which, in the sphere of ethics, becomes the prin- 
ciple of equilibrium between the opposing forces of ignorance and wisdom, 
the agent of both retribution and recompense. He taught that existence in 
physical life is attended by fleeting pleasures and lasting pains, wherefore 
the enlightened mind should recognize the fact and conquer the lust for life 
in the plane of physical being. Every effect being related to an anterior, 
formative cause, the joys and sorrows of life are the fruits of our individual 
actions ; hence man is the creator of his own destiny, and is his only possi- 
ble liberator. Liberation is enfranchisement from the trammels of ignor- 
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ance, which not only begets the sorrows that scourge us, but also, by keep- 
ing active the thirst for bodily life, compels us to be incarnated again and 
again indefinitely until wisdom dries up the salt spring at which we try to 
quench our maddening thirst for life and life’s illusive activities, and we 
break out of the whirling wheel of rebirth, and escape into the calm and full 
wisdom of Nirvana. 

The literature of Southern Buddhism is copious, yet its fundamental 
ideas may be easily synthesized. 

Our scriptures are grouped into three divisions, called Pitakas ; of 
which the first (Sutta) comprises sermons or lectures on morality ; the 
second (Vinaya) specifies the constitution, rules and discipline of the Order 
and of our Laity, and the the third (Abhi Dhamma) propounds the psychol- 
ogy of our system. 

Of course, it would be useless to lay before a transient body like yours 
a collection of these religious books, written in an unfamiliar language ; we 
must trust our delegate to the inspiration of your presence to give you a 
summary of what Southern Buddhists believe it necessary for the world to 
know, in the interest of human progress and human happiness. 




THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE PARSERS. 


By JiNANji Jamsheuji Modf, Bombay, India. 

The Parseei. of India are the followers of Zoroastrianism, or the religion 
of Zoroaster, a religion which was for centuries both the state religion and 
the national religion of ancient Persia. As Prof. Max Muller says, “There 
were periods in the history of the world when the worship of Ormiud threat- 
ened to rise triumphant on the ruins of the temples of all other gods. If the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis had been lost and Greece had succumbed 
to Persia, the state religion of the empire of Cyrus, which was the worship 
of Orinuzd, might have become the religion of the whole civilized world. 
Persia had absorbed the .\ssyrian and Babylonian empires; the Jews were 
either in Persian captivity or under Persian sway at home ; the sacred mon- 
uments of Kgypt had been mutilated by the hands of Persian soldiers. The 
edicts of the king -the king of kings — were sent to India, to Greece, to 
Sc\thia, and to Kgypt, and if ‘by the grace of Ahura Mazda’ Darius had 
crushed the liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might easily have 
superseded the Olympian fables.” 

With the overthrow of the Persian monarchy under its last Sassanian 
king, Vazdagard,at the battle of Nehavand in A.D. 642, the religion received 
a check at the hands of the .\rabs, who, with sword in one hand and Koran 
in the other, made the religion of Islam both the state religion and the 
national religion of the country. But many of those who adhered to the faith 
of their fathers (juitted their ancient fatherland for the hospitable shores of 
India, The modern Par.sees ol India are the descendants of those early 
settlers. In the words of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Meurin,the learned Bishop (Vicar 
Apostolic) of Bombay in 1885, the Parsecs are “a people who have chosen 
to relinquish their venerable ancestors’ homesteads rather than abandon their 
ancient religion, the founder of which has lived no less than 3,000 years ago 
—a people who for a ihou.sand years have formed in the midst of the great 
Hindoo people, not unlike an island in the sea, a quite separate and distinct 
nation, peculiar and remarkable as for its race, so for its religious and social 
life and customs.” Piof. Max Muller says of the religion of the Parsees ; 
“Here is a religion, one of the most ancient of the world, once the stale 
religion of the most powerful empire, driven away from its native soil, and 
deprived of political influence, without even the prestige of a powerful or 
enlightened prie.sthood, and yet professed by a handful of exiles — men of 
wealth, intelligence and moral worth in western India, with an unhesitating 
fervor such as is seldom to be found in larger religious communities. It is 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H, B. 
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well worth the earnest endeavor of the philosopher and the divine to dis- 
cover, if possible, the spell by which this apparently effete relij^ion continues 
to command the attachment of the enlightened Parsees of India, and makes 
them turn a deaf ear to the allurements of the Brahmanic worship and the 
earnest appeals of Christian missionaries.” 

It is the system of such a religion that is the subject of my paper. As 
the natural love and respect which one has for his own religion are some- 
times held to color one’s picture of his religion, I will illustrate my account 
of the Parsee religion as much as possible with the statements of Western 
scholars of repute who have studied the religion and the literature of the 
Parsees. 

I will treat my subject in two parts. Firsts I will give a brief descrip- 
tion of the religion. Second^ as desired by Rev. Dr. Barrows in his E'irst 
Report to the President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, I will briefly refer 
to some of the important practical questions of the present age referred to 
in that report, and examine what the Parsee religion has to say on those 
questions. 

I. Zoroastrianism dj Parseeism — by whatever name the system may be 
called— is a monotheistic form of religion. It believes in the existence of 
one God, whom it knows under the names of Mazda, Ahura and Ahura- 
Mazda, the last form being one that is most commonly met with in the later 
writings of the Avesta. That the religious system of Zoroaslei is monothe- 
istic IS evidenced, among other things, by the fact that Zoroaster rejected 
from his writings the word “daeva,”a very ancient Aryan word for God, 
derived from the Aryan root ‘‘div,”‘‘to shine.” Most of the Western 
nations which separated from the parent stock took with them this word in 
one form or another for the name of their God. Thus the Greeks called 
their God, Decs or Zeus; the Romans, Deus ; the Germans, Tens; the 
Lithuanians, L'lewas, and so on. The Indian and the Iranian branches had 
the word “daeva.” But when the early Iranians saw that the belief of the 
people was tending to polytheism and that the sacred word “daeva,” 
instead of being used for God alone, was being used for many of his created 
objects, they stamped the word as unfit for the name of God and rejected it 
altogether from the Avesta. 

The first and greatest truth that dawns npon the mind of a Zoroastrian 
is that the great and the infinite universe, of which he is an infinitesimally 
part, is the work of a powerful band the result of a master mind. The 
first and the greatest conception of that ma.xler mind, Ahura*Mazda, is that, 
as the name implies, he is the Ominiscient Lord, and as such he is the ruler 

\Vic maicTiat an<\ the immaterial world, the corporeal and the incor- 
v\w \\v\\iW and ihc invisible world. 


iSs u> vuc maler»a\, 


1 • me BUMiinic 

ve ^ran< phenomena oi nature which prevent themselves lo the sight of 
men, rom intelligent and keen obser%crs lo ordinary simple men whose 
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powers of observation are in their crude infancy, bear evidence to his omnip- 
otence, to his ali-woiking and ever-working power. If one were to ask 
which is the best and the surest evidence, that Zoroastrianism rests upon 
for its belief in the existence of God, the reply is that it is the “evidence 
fiom nature.” The harmony, the order, the law, and the system observed 
in nature lead the mind of a Zoroastrian from nature to nature’s God. 

As in the physical world so in the moral world. As Ahura-Mazda is 
the ruler of the physical world, so he is the ruler of the spiritual world. 
Me is the most spiritual among the spiritual ones. His di.stinguished 
attributes are good mind, righteousness, desirable control, piety, perfection, 
and immortality. As he is the source of alt physical light, so he is the source 
of all spiritual light, all moral light. He is the beneficent spirit from whom 
emanate all good and all piety. He looks into the hearts of men, and sees 
how much of the good and of the piety that have emanated from him has 
made its home there, and thus rewards the virtuous and punishes the vicious. 

As he has arranged all order and harmony in the physical world, so he 
has done in the moral world. Of course, one sees at times, in the plane of 
this world, moral disorders and want of harmony ; but then the present state 
is only a part, and that a very small part, of his scheme of moral government. 
As petty disorders here and there in the grand system of nature do not dis- 
close any want of system or harmony in the grand scheme of the universe, 
so petty disorders in the moral plane in the present state of life do not disclose 
any want of method in his moral government. In the moral world virtue 
has its own reward, and vice its own punishment. Virtue has all happiness 
and pleasure in the long run, and vice all misery and grief. From a Zoroas 
trian point of view the consideration of these facts presents a strong evidence 
for the existence of a future state of life, for the immortality of the soul. As 
the ruler of the world, Ahura-Mazda hears the prayers of the ruled. He 
grants the prayers of those who are pious in thoughts, pious in words, and 
pious in deeds. “ He not only rewards the good, but punishes the wicked. 
All that is created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work.” 

\Ve now come to the subject of the philosophy of the Zoroastrian religion. 

We have seen that Ahura-Mazda or God is, according to Parsee Scrip- 
tures, the cau.ser of all causes. He is the creator as well as the destroyer, 
the increaser as well as the decreases He gives birth to different creatures, 
and it is he who brings about their end. How is it, then, that he brings 
aiwut these two contrary rcsulLs ? “ This great thinker [Zoroaster] of re- 
mote antiquity solved thi.s ilifficult question thih>i}f>huiiUy bv the .supj>osi 
ii'»n of two primeval cause?, which, though different, were united, and 
pnxluccd the world i»f material things, as well as that u( the spirit.” 

I'hesc two primeval causes or princqdcs arc called in the Avcsta the 
' “Mainyus.” This woni comes from ih? ancient Arvan “man,” to 
’hink.” It may lie prtiperly rendered int<i English bv the won! “spirit." 
meaning *^th4t which cmn tmly Iw conccivevi by the mind but not fell by the 
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senses." Of these two spirits or primeval causes or piinciples one is crea- 
tive and the other destructive. The former is known in the liy h® 

namh of “ Spenla-mainvush " or the increasin.i; spirit, and the latter by that 
".■Anirra-inainvush” or the decreasing spirit. These two H’-t* work 
under o^e God, .Mazda, who, through the agency as it were, of these two 
spirits, IS the causer of all causes in the universe, the creator as well as 

^'’’'According to Zoroaster’s philosophy, our world is the work of these 
two hostile principles, Spenta-mainyush, the good priiicip e, and Aiigro- 
mainyush, the evil principle, both serving under one God. In the words of 
that learned Orientalist, Professor Darmesteter, “ All that is ® 

world comes from the former; all that is had comes from the latter. 1 he 
history of the world is the history of their conflict ; Itow Angro-mainyu 
invaded the world of Ahura Mazda and marred it, and how he shall he 
ezpelleil from it at last. Man is active in the conflict, his duty in it l«ing 
laid before him in the law revealed by Ahura-Mazdato ZarathusMra. \\ hen 
the .appointed time IS come .... Angro-nuainyu and hell will he 

destroyed, man will rise from the dead, and everlasting happiness will reign 

over the world.” . 

Some authors entertain an opinion that Zoroaster preached dualism. 

But this IS a se.ious misconception. On this point Dr. Haug says : “ I he 

opinion, so generally entertained now, that Zarathushtra was preaching a 
duah.sm-that is to say, the idea of two original and independent spirits, one 
good and the other bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counteracting 
the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of his philosophy with his 

theology . . . A separate evil spirit of equal power with Ahura-Mazda, 

and always opposed to him, is entirely foreign to Zarathushtra’s theology.” 

The reason why the original Zoroastrian notion of the two spirits, the 
creative and the destructive, is misunderstood as dualism is this. In the 
Parsee Scriptures the names of (iod are Mazda, Ahura, and Ahura-Mazda. 
the last word being a compound of the first two. d'he first two words are 
common in the earliest writings of the Gatha, and the third in the later 
scriptures. In later times the word Ahura-Mazda, instead of being restricted, 
like Mazda, to the name of God, began to be used in a wider sense and was 
applied to Spenta-mainyush, the Creative or the Good principle. This being 
the case, wherever the word Ahura-Mazda was used in opposition to that of 
Angro-mainyush, later authors took it as the name of God, and not as the 
name of the Creative principle, which it really was. Thus the very fact of 
Ahura-Mazda’s name being employed in opposition to that of Angro-main- 
yush or Ahriman led to the notion that Zoroastrian Scriptures preached 


dualism. 

Dr. West presents the subject from another point of view: ‘The 
origin and end of Ahiiman appear to be left as uncertain as those of the 
devil, and altogether the resemblance between these two ideas of the evil 
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spirit is remarkably close ; in fact, almost too close to admit of the possibility 
of their being ideas of different origin. ... If, therefore, a belief in 
Ahriman, as the author of evil, makes the Parsee religion a dualism, it is 
difficult to understand why a belief in the devil, as the author of evil, does 
not make Christianity also a dualism.” 

From a consideration of these points of philosophy, Mr. Samuel Lang 
says; “ The doctrines of this excellent religion are extremely simple. The 
leading idea is that of monotheism, but the one God has far fewer anthropo- 
morphic attributes, and is relegated much further back into the vague and 
infinite than the God of any other monotheistic religion. Ahura-Mazda, of 
which the more familiar appellation Ormuzd is an abbreviation, means the 
‘All-knowing God he is said sometimes to dwell in the infinite luminous 
space, and sometimes to be identical with it. He is, in fact, not unlike the 
inscrutable First Cause, whom we may regard with awe and reverence, with 
love and hope, but whom we cannot pretend to define or to understand. 
But the radical difference between Zoroastrianism and other religions is that 
it does not conceive of this one (iod as an omnipotent Creator, who might 
make the universe as he chose, and therefore was directly responsilile for all 
the evil in it; but as a being acting by certain fixed laws, one of which 
was, for reasons totally inscrutable to us, that existence implied polarity, and 
therefore that there could be no good without corresponding evil.” 

\Vc will now see how these precepts and philosophic principles affect 
the (juestion of morality. 

As there are two primeval principles under Ahura-Mazda that produce 
our material world, as said above, so there are two principles inherent m 
the nature of man which encourage him to do good or tempt him to do evil. 
One asks him to support the cause of the good principle, the other to sup- 
port that of the evil principle. 

Now these two principles inherent in man, viz., Vohumana and Aka- 
mana (good mind and evil mind) exert their influence upon a man’s thoughts, 
words and deeds. When the influence of the former, /. e., the good mind, 
jiredominates, our thoughts, words and deeds result in good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds; but when that of the latter, /. e., the evil mind, pre- 
dominates, Ihey result in evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds. Now the 
fifth chapter of the Vendidad gives, as it were, a short definition of what is 
morality or piety. 'I’here, first of all, the writer says that “ Purity is the best 
thing for man after birth.” This you may say is the motto of the Zoroastrian 
religion. Therefore M. d’Harlez very properly says that, according to 
Zoroastrian scriptures, the “ notion of the word virtue sums itself up in that 
of the ‘ Asha.’ ” What Zoroastrian moral philosophy teaches is this, that 
your good thoughts, good words and good deeds alone will be your inter- 
cessors, Nothing more will be wanted. I'hey alone will serve you as a safe 
pilot to the harbor of Heaven, as a safe guide to the gates of paradise. The 
late Dr. Haug rightly observed that “The moral philosophy of Zoroaster was 
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moving in the triad of * thought, word and deed.’ ” These three words form, 
as it were, the pivot upon which the moral structure of Zoroastrianism turns. 
It is the groundwork upon which the whole edifice of Zoroastrian morality 
rests. 

This brings us to the question of the destiny of the soul after death. 
Zoroastrianism believes in the immortality of the soul. 'I'lie Avesta writings 
of lladokht Nushk and the nineteenth chapter of the Vendida<l and of the 
Pehlevi books of Mmokherad and Viraf-nameh treat of the fate of the soul 
after death. 'I'he last mentioned book contains an account of the journey of 
Ardai-Viraf through the heavenly regions. This account corresponds to that 
of the ascension of the prophet Isaiah. Its notions about heaven and hell 
correspond to some extent to the Christian notions about them. According 
to Dr. Haug its description of hell and of some of the punishments suffered 
by the wicked there, bears a striking resemblance to that in the Inferno of 
the Italian poet Dante. 

1 'hus Zoroastrianism believes in the immortality of the soul. A plant 
called the Homa-i-saphid or white Homa, a name corresponding to the 
Indian Soma of the Hindus, is held lo be the emblem of the immortality of the 
soul. According to Dr. Windi.schmann and Professor Max Muller, this 
plant reminds us of the “Tree of Idfe” in the garden of Eden. As in the 
<Jhnstian Scriptures the way to the tree of life is strictly guarded by the 
Cherubim, so in the Zoroastrian Scriptures the Homa-i-saphid, or the plant 
which is the emblem of immortality, is guarded by innumerable Fravashis — 
that is, guardian spirits. The number of these guardian spirits, as given in 
various books, is 09,999. 

A good deal of importance is attached in the Avesta and in the later 
Pehlevi writings to this question of the immortality of the soul, because a 
belief in this dogma is essential to the structure of moral principles, d'he 
whole edifice of our moral nature rests upon its groundwork. 

Again, Zoroastrianism believes in heaven and hell. 

Between heaven and this world there is supposed to be a bridge named 
^‘Chinvat.’’ 

According to the Parsee Scriptures, for three days after a man’s death 
his soul remains within the limits of this world under the guidance of the 
angel Srosh. If the deceased be a pious man or a man who led a virtuous 
life, his soul utters the words, “ Well is he by whom that which is his benefit 
becomes the benefit of any one else.” If he be a wicked man or one who 
led an evil life, his soul utters these plaintive words : “To which land shall 
I turn ? Whither shall I go ?” 

On the dawn of the third night the departed souls appear at the “Chin- 
vat Bridge.” This bridge is guarded by the angel Meher Daver, /. <*., Meher 
the Judge. He presides there as a judge assisted by the angels Rashnd and 
Astad, the former representing Justice and the latter Truth. At this bridge, 
and before this angel Meher, the soul of every man has to give an account 
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of its doings in the past life. Meher Daver, the judge, weighs a man’s 
actions by a scale-pan. If a man’s good actions outweigh his evil ones, 
even by a small particle, he is allowed to pass from the bridge to the other 
end to heaven. If his evil actions outweigh his good ones, even by a 
small weight, he is not allowed to pass over the bridge, but is hurled down 
into the deep abyss of hell. If his meritorious and evil deeds counterbalance 
each other, he is sent to a place known as “ Hamast-gehan,” corresponding 
to the Christian “ Purgatory ” and the Mohammedan " Aeraf.” His meri- 
torious deeds done in the past life would prevent him from going to hell, 
and his evil actions would not let him go to heaven. 

Again, Zoroastrian books say that the meritoriousness of good deeds 
and the sin of evil ones increase with the growth of time. As capital 
increases with interest, so good and bad actions done by a man in his life 
increase, as it were, with interest in their effects. Thus a meritorious deed 
done in young age is more effective than that very deed done in 
advanced age. For example, let that meritorious deed be valued 
in money. Let two friends, A and B, at the age of twenty-five propose 
doing an act of charity, viz., a donation of £i,ooo to a charitable institu- 
tion. A immediately gives the amount and B postpones the act for some time 
and does it at the age of fifty. Calculating at the rate of four per cent., 
A’s gift of £i,ooo at the age of twenty-five is worth twice that of B at the 
age of fifty, i. e., twenty five years later. Thus, the Dadistan i-Dini recom- 
mends man to follow the path of virtue from his very young age. A 
virtuous act performed by a young man is more meritorious than the same 
act performed by an old man. A man must begin practicing virtue from 
his very young age. As in the case of good deeds and their meritorious- 
ne.ss, so in the case of evil action and their sins. The burden of the sin of 
an evil action increa.ses, as it were, with interest. A young man doing an 
evil act has time and opportunities at his disposal to wash off, as it were, 
the effect of that act cither by repentance or good deeds in return. A 
young man has a long time to repent of his evil deeds and to do good deeds 
that could counteract the effect of his evil deeds. If he does not take 
advantage of these opportunities, the burden of those evil deeds increases 
with time. 

Having given a brief outline of the religious sy.stem of the Parsees, we 
will here say a few words about the Parsec places of worship and about the 
Parsee prayers. As a good deal of ignorance seems to prevail among non- 
Zoroastrians as to the reverence paid to fire by the Parsees, it will not be 
out of place here to say something on the subject of the so-called fire- 
worship of the Parsees. The Parsee places of worship are known as fire- 
temples. The very name fire-temple would strike a non-Zoroastrian as an 
unusual form of worship. 

We will not enter here into the history of the so-called fire-worship, nor 
enter into the different grounds — religious, moral and scientific —which 
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actuate and even justify a Parsee in offering his reverence —which, it must 
be remembered, is something different from worship -to fire. Suffice it to 
say that the Parsees do not worship fire as God. They merely regard fire 
as an emblem of refulgence, glory and light, as the most perfect symbol of 
God, and as the best and noblest representative of his divinity. “ In the 
«yes of a Parsee his (fire’s) brightness, activity, purity, and incorruptibility 
bear the most perfect resemblance to the nature and perfection of the 
<leity.” A Parsee looks upon fire “as the most perfect symbol of the deity 
on account of its purity, brightness, activity, subtility, purity, and incorrupt- 
ibility.” 

Again, one must remember that it is the several symbolic ceremonies that 
add to the reverence entertained by a Parsee for the fire burning in his fire- 
temples.' “ A new element of purity is added to the lire burning in the fire- 
temples of the Parsees by the religious ceremonies accompanied with pray- 
ers that are performed over it, before it is installed in its place on a vase on 
-an exalted stand in a chamber set apirt. The sacred fire burning there is 
not the ordinary fire burning in our hearths. It has undergone several cer- 
•emonies, and it is these ceremonies, full of meaning, that render the lire 
more sacred in the eyes of a Parsee. We will briefly recount the process 
bere. In establishing a fire-temple, fires from various places of manufact- 
ure are brought and kept in different vases. Great efforts are also made 
to obtain fire caused by lightning. Gver one of these fires a perforated 
metallic flat tray with a handle attached is held. On this tray are placed 
small chips and dust of fragrant sandalwood. These chips and dust are 
Ignited by the heat of the fire b^low, care being taken that the perforated 
tray does not touch the fire. 'Phus a new fire is created out of the first fire. 
Then from this new fire another one is created by the same process. From 
this new fire another is again produced, and so on, until the process is 
repealed nine times, I'he fire thus prepared after the ninth process is con- 
sidered pure, riie fires brought from other places of manufacture are 
treated in a similar manner. These purified fires are all collected together 
upon a large vase, which is then put in its proper place in a separate 
■chamber, 

“ Now, what does a fire so prepared signify to a Parsee ? He thinks to 
himself: ‘When this fire on this vase before me, though pure in itself, 
though the noblest of the creations of God, and though the best symbol of 
the Divinity, had to undergo certain processes of purification, had to draw 
out, as it were, its essence— nay, its quintessence — of purity, to enable itself 
to be worthy of occupying this exalted position, how much more necessary, 
more essential, and more important it is for me — a poor mortal who is liable 
to commit sins and crimes, and who comes into contact with hundreds of 
«vils both physical and mental— to undergo the process of purity and piety, 
making my thoughts, words and actions pass, as it were, through a sieve of 

» “ History of the Parsecs,” by Mr. Dossabhoy Framjee, vol. H. p. 21a. 
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piety and purity, virtue and morality, and to separate by that means my 
good thoughts, good words and good actions from bad thoughts, bad 
words, and bad actions, so that I may, in my turn, be enabled to acquire an 
exalted position in the next world.’ ” 

Again, the fires put together as above are collected from the houses of 
men of different grades in society. This reminds a Parsee that, as all these 
fires from the houses of men of different grades have all, by the process of 
purification, equally acquired the exalted place in the vase, .so before Ciod 
all men — no matter to what grades of society they belong — are equal,^ 
provided they pass through the process of purification, i. e., provided they 
preserve purity of thoughts, purity of words and purity of deeds. 

Again, when a Parsee goes before the sacred fire, which is kept all day 
and night burning in the fire temple, the officiating priest presents before 
him the ashes of a part of the consumed fire. The Parsee applies it to his 
forehead just as a Christian applies the consecrated water in his church, and 
thinks to himself : “ Dust to dust. The fire, all brilliant, shining and 
resplendent, has spread the fragrance of the sweet-smelling sandal and 
frankincense round about, but is at last reduced to dust. So it is destined 
for me. After all I am to be reduced to dust and have to depart from this 
transient life. Let me do my best to spread, like this fire, before my death, 
the fragrance of charity and good deeds and lead the light of righteousness 
and knowledge before others.” 

In short, the sacred fire burning in a fire temple serves as a perpetual 
monitor to a Parsee standing before it, to preserve piety, purity, humility 
and brotherhood. 

Now, though a Parsee’s reverence for fire, as the emblem of God’s 
refulgence, glory and light, as the visible form of all heat and light in the 
universe, in fact as the visible form of all energy, and as a perpetual moni- 
tor, encouraging ennobling thoughts of virtue, has necessitated the erection 
of fire-temples as places of worship, he is not restricted to any particular 
place for his prayers. He need not wait for a priest or a place to say his 
prayers. 

Nature in all its grandeur is his temple of worship. The glorious sun, 
the resplendent moon, the mountains towering high into the heavens and 
the rivers fertilizing the soil, the extensive seas that disappear, as it were, 
into infinity of space and the high vault of heaven, all these grand objects 
and phenomena of nature draw forth from his soul admiration and praise 
for the Great Architect who is their author. 

As we said above, evidence from nature is the surest evidence that 
leads a Parsee to the belief in the existence of the Deity. From nature he 
is led to nature’s God. From this point of view, then, he is not restricted 
to any particular place for the recital of his prayers. Fora visitor to Bom- 
bay, which is the head(iuarters of the Parsees, it is therefore not unusual to 
see a number of Parsees saying their prayers, morning and evening, in the 
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open space, turning their faces to the rising or the Setting sun, before the 
glowing moon or the foaming sea. Turning to these grand objects, the best 
and sublimest of his creations, they address their prayers to the Almighty, 
Mr. S. Lang ’ says of this : “ Here is an ideal religious ceremony com- 
bining all that IS m>)St true, most touching and most sublime in the attitude 
of man towards the Great Unknown. . . . To the Zoroastrian, prayer 

assumes the form of a recognition of all that is pure, sublime and beautiful 
in the surrounding universe. He can never want opportunities of paying 
homage to the Good .Spirit and of looking into the abysses of the unknown 
with reverence and wonder. The light of setting suns, the dome of loving 
blue, the clouds in the might of the tempest or resting still as brooding 
dove.s, the mountains, the ocean lashed by storm .... these arc a 
Zoroa.strian’s prayers.” In this respect, however, what I have called the 
Zoroastrian theory of religion affords great advantages. It connects relig- 
ion directly with all that is good and beautiful, not only in the higher 
realms of speculation and emotion, but in the ordinary affairs of daily life. 
'I'o feel the truth of what is true, the beauty of what is beautiful, is of itself 
a silent prayer or act of worship to the Spirit of light ; to make an honest, 
earnest effort to attain this feeling, is an offering or act of homage. Clean- 
liness of mind and body, order and propriety in conduct, civility in inter- 
course, and all the homely virtues of every-day life, thus rerjuire a higher 
significance, and any wilful and persistent disregard of them becomes an 
act of mutiny against the Power whom we have elected to serve. 

Having spoken at some length about the place of prayers, we will say 
here something about the prayers themselves. All Parsec prayers begin 
with an assurance to do acts that would please the Almighty God. The 
assurance is followed by an expression of regret for past evil thoughts, 
words or deeds, if any. Man is liable to err, and so, if during the interval 
any errors of commission or omission are committed, a Parsee in the begin- 
nings of his prayers repents for those errors. He says: “O Omniscient 
Lord ' I rejjent (;f all my sins. I repent of all evil thoughts that I might have 
entertained in my mind, of all the evil words that I might have spoken, of 
all the evil actions that I might have committed. O Omni.scicnt Lord ! 1 
repent of all the faults that might have originated with me, whether they 
refer to thoughts, words, or deeds, whether they appertain to my body or 
soul, whether they be in connection with the material world or .spiritual.” 
About the catholicity of Parsee prayers we will speak on in the second part 
of the paper. 

11. Having given a brief outline of the religious system of the Parsees, 
their places of worship and forms of prayer, we will now proceed to consider 
how far the precepts of that religion are applied to some of the practical 
(luestions of life. 

We will first speak of education. To educate their children is a spirit* 

* “ A Modern Zoroastrian,” by Samuel Lang, p. 220, 
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iial duty of Zoroastrian parents. Education is necessary, not on^y for the 
material fjood of the children and the parents, but also for their spiritual 
good. It was the spirit of the Zoroastrian religion that had colored the edu- 
cation of the early Zoroastrians, of which Professor Rapp says : “ The most 
remarkable and the most beautiful form in which the moral spirit of the Per- 
sian people realized itself in life Is the well-known Persian education. It^ 
indeed, at an early age, implanted in the souls of young Persians the senti- 
ments which should always guide them in all their dealings and which pre- 
pared and hardened their bodies in order that as capable citizens they might 
thereby be able at some future time to serve their native country with worthy 
deeds."' According to the Parsee books, the parents participate in the 
meritoriousness of the good acts performed by their children as the result of 
the good education imparted to them. On the other hand, if the parents 
neglect the education of their children, and if, as the result of this neglect, 
they do wrongful acts or evil deeds, the parents have a spiritual responsi- 
bility for such acts. In proportion to the malignity or evilness of these acts 
the parents are responsible to God for their neglect of the education of their 
children. It is, as it were, a spiritual self-interest that must prompt a Par- 
see to look to the good education of his children at an early age. Thus, 
from a religious point of view, education is a great question with the Parsees. 

The proper age recommended by religious Parsee books for ordinary 
education is seven. Before that age, children should have home education 
with their parents, especially with the mother. At the age of seven, after a 
little religious education, a Parsee child is invested with Sudreh and Kusti, 
t. e., the sacred shirt and thread. This ceremony of investiture correspond: to 
the confirmation ceremony of the Christians. A Parsee may put on the dress 
of any nationality he likes, but under that dress he must always wear the 
sacred shirt and thread. These are the symbols of his being a Zoroastrian. 
These symliols are full of meaning, and act as perpetual monitors advising 
the wearer to lead a life of purity -of physical and spiritual purity. A Par- 
see is enjoined to remove, and put on again immediately, the sacred thread 
several times during the day, saying a very short prayer during the process. 
He has to do so early in the morning on rising from bed, before meals and 
after ablutions. The putting on of the symbolic thread and the accompany- 
ing short prayer remind him to be in a state of repentance for misdeeds if 
any, and to preserve good thoughts, good words and good deeds (Humata, 
Kukhta and Hvarshta), the triad in which the moral philosophy of ZoroaS' 
ter moved. 

It is after this investiture with the sacred shirt and thread that the gen- 
eral education of a child generally begins. The Parsee books speak of the 
necessity of educating all children, whether male or female. Thus female 
education claims as much attention among the Parsees as male education. 

Physical education is as much spoken of in the Zoroastrian books as 


Mr. K. R. Cama’s translations. 
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mental and moral education. The health of the body is considered the first 
requisite for the health of the soul. That the physical education of the 
ancient Persians, the ancestors of the modern Parsees, was a subject of 
admiration among the ancient Greeks and Romans is well known. In 
all the blessings invoked upon one in the religious prayers, the strength of 
body occupies the first and the most prominent place. 

Analyzing the Bombay Census of 1881, Dr. Weir, the health officer, 
said : “ Examining education according to faith or class, we find that edu- 
cation IS most extended amongst the Parsee people ; female education is 
more diffused amongst the Parsee population than any other class . . . 

Contrasting these results with education at an early age amongst Parsees, 
we find 12.2 per cent. 1‘arsee male and 8.84 per cent, female children, 
under six years of age, under instruction ; between six and fifteen the num- 
ber of Parsee male and female children under instruction is much larger 
than in any other class. Over fifteen years of age, the smallest proportion 
of illiterates, either male or female, is found in the Parsee population.” 

Obedience to parents is a religious virtue with the Zoroastrian religion. 
Disobedient children are considered great sinners. This virtue of obedi- 
ence to parents was such a common characteristic with the ancient Zoroas* 
trians that, as Herodotus says, the legitimacy of a child accused of a mis- 
deed towards the parents was looked at with great suspicion, 'fhe jiarcnts 
were the rulers of the house. The father was the king and the mother the 
queen of the house. So tlie children, as subjects, were bound to be obedi- 
ent to their rulers. This obedience to parents at home, and to teachers at 
school, was a training for obedience to the rules and manners of society at 
large, and to the constitutional forms for the government of the country. A 
child disobedient to his parents cannot be expected to be a good member of 
society and to be a good and loyal subject ; so the religious books of the 
Parsees greatly emphasize this viilue. One of the blessings that a jiriest 
prays for in a house on performing the Afringan ceremony, is the obedience 
of the children to the head of the family. He prays: “May obedience 
overcome disobedience in this house ; may peace overcome dissension ; may 
charity overcome want of charity; may courtesy overcome pride ; may truth 
overcome falsehood.” Zoroastrianism teaches love and regard, loyally and 
obedience, to the regular constitutional forms of government. We said 
above that a Parsee’s mind is trained, by his religious precepts, to love 
nature, from which it is led to nature’s God. As he always sees order and 
harmony in nature, he is trained to love order and hate disoider, so in his 
usual prayers he prays for his sovereign who is at the head of the govern- 
ment. Where love, order and harmony reign, there reign peace and pros- 
perity. A Parsee mother prays for a son that could take an intelligent part 
in the deliberations of the councils of his community and government ; so 
a regard for the regular forms of government was necessary. 

As it is one of the most important duties of a good government to look 

58 
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to the sanitation of the country, we will .speak here about the Parsee ideas 
of sanitation and see how far these ideas help the general cause of sanitation. 
Of all the practical questions, the one most affected by the religious precejits 
of Zoroastrianism is that of the obser\ation of s.initaiy rules and princijiles. 
.Se\eral chapters of the Vendidad form, as it were, the .sanitary code of the 
Parsecs. Most of the injunctions will stand the test of sanitaiv science for 
ages togethei. Of the different Asiatic communities inhabiting Hombav, the 
Parsees have the lowest death-rate. A breach of sanitary rules is, as it were, 
helping the cause of the evil jinnciple. 

Again, Zoroastrianism asks its disciples to keep the eaitli pure, to keep 
the air pure, and to keep the water pure. It considers the sun as the greatest 
purifier. In plates where the rays of the sun do not enter, liic over which 
fragrant wood is burnt is the next purilier. It is a great sin to pollute watei 
by decomposing matter. Not only is the commi.ssion of a fault of this kind 
a sin, but also the omission, when one sees such a pollution, of taking piojier 
means to remove it. Ztiro.astiian, when he hajijiens to see, while passing 
111 his w-ay. a running stream of drinking water polluted by some decompos- 
ing matter, such as a corjise, is enjoined to wait and try his best to go into the 
stream and to remove the putrefying matter, lest its continuation may spoil 
the water and affect the health of the people using it. An omi.ssion to do 
this act IS a sin from a Zoroastiian point of view. At the bottom of a Par- 
.see’s custom of disposing of the dead, and at the bottom of all the strict relig- 
ious ceremonies enjoined therewith, lies the one mam piincqile, vi/',, that, 
jireserving all possible respect for the dead, the body, after its .separation 
frmn the immortal soul, should be disposed of in a wav the least harmful 
and the least injurious to the living. « 

We .said above that a Parsee is enjoined to keep the earth pure. As 
one of the means to do this, cultivation is specially recommended, d o bring 
desolate land into cultivation, and thus to add to the pro.sperity of the inhabi 
tants IS a meritorious act, helping the cause of the good princijdc. d'o helj) 
cultivation is as meritorious as helping the cau.se of holiness and piety (Vend, 
lii, 31) because it helps the poor to gam their honest bread by honest work. 

Coming to the (juestion of temperance, taking the word in its general 
sense, we find that Zoroastrian books advise temperance in all ca.ses. Tem- 
perance IS spoken of as a priestly virtue (Vend. xiii. 43). It was owing to 
these teachings of their religion that the ancient Persians were, accoiding 
to .Strabo, Xenophon, and other ancient historians, well known for their 
temperate habits, hasting is not prescribed in any case as in other 
religions. 

I he old religious books of the Par.sees do not strictly prohibit the use 
of wine, but preach moderation. Dadistan-i-dini (ch. xl. xli.) allows the 
use of wine, and admonishes every man to exert moral control over himself. 

I For the Parsee custom of the disposal of the dead, my paper on “ The Funeral Cere- 
monies of the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation.” 
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To the robust and intelligent, who can do without wine, it recommends 
abstinence. To others it recommends •moderation. A person, who gives 
another a drink, is deemed as guilty as the drinker, if the latter does any 
mischief either to himself or to others through the influence of that drink. 
Only that man is justified to take wine who can thereby do some good to 
himself, or at least can do no harm to him.self. 

On the subject of the trade of wine-sellcrs, the I)adistan-i-dini says 
that not only is a man who makes an improper and immoderate use of wine 
guilty, but also a wine-seller who knowingly sells wine to those who make 
an improper use of it. It is improper and unlawful for a wine-.seller to con- 
tinue to sell wine, for the sake of his pocket, to a customer who is the wor.se 
for liquor. He is to make it a jioint to sell wine to those only who can do 
.some good to themselves by that drink, or at least no harm either to them 
selves or to others. 

We now come to the question of wealth, poverty, and labor. As 
Herodotu.s said, a I’arsee, before pra\jng for him.self, prays for his sovereign 
and for Ins community, for he is him.self included in the community. His 
religious prece])ts teach him todroun his individuality in the common interests 
of his community. In the twelfth chapter of the Vasna, which contains, as it 
were, the Zoroaslrian aiticles of faith, a Zoroastriaii promise.s to preserve a 
perfect brotherhood. He piomi.ses, even at the risk of his life, to jirolect 
the life and the property of all the members of his cominunitc and to help 
in the cause that would bring about then prospeiity and welfare. It is with 
these good feelings of brotherhood and chanty that the Parsee community 
has endowed large funds for bene\olent and charitable purposes. If the 
rich Parsecs of the future generations were to follow' in the footstejis of 
their ancestors of the past and present generations in the matter of liberal 
donations for the good of the deserving poor of their community, one can 
say that there would be very little cause for the socialists to complain from a 
poor man’s point of view. Men of all grades in society contribute to these 
funds on various occasions. 'I'he rich contribute on occasions both of joy 
and grief. On grand occasions like those of wcildings in their families they 
contribute large sums in charity to commemorate those events. Again, on 
the death of their dear ones, the rich and the poor all pay various sums, 
according to their mean.s, in charity. These sums are announced on the 
occasion of the Oothumna or the ceremony on the third day after death. 

I he rich pay large sums on these occasions to commemorate the names of 
their dear ones.’ 

I he religious training of a Par.see does not restrict his ideas of brother 
hood and charity to his own community alone. He extends his charity to 
non Zoroastrians as well. 

As it is the duty of the rich to give in charity and help the poor from 

Vide my paper on “ The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsecs, their Origin and 
Explanation,” before the Anthropological Society of Bombay, vol. II. 
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llie wealth God has endowed them with, it is equally the duty of all classes 
and j^oades of |)eoj)le to work hard for their bread. 'I'lie very land on which 
a laborer works honestly blesses him, and that on which he does not work 
honestly, but wastes his time, curses him. d’he capitalist, or the rich man, 
and the laborer, or the poor man, have respective duties towards one 
another. The prosperity of the world depends upon their mutual aid. It is 
a great sin for a capitalist to keep back from the laborers their proper wages 
(V^iraf, Chapter 39). It is as great a sin for a man to lead an idle life as it 
is for a rich man to fail to help the deserving poor and waste his wealth in 
the self-enjoyment of vicious pleasures. 

For all workers, the Avesta (Vasna, Ixii. 5) recommends sleep and a 
complete cessation from every kind of work for eight hours during the day. 
'rhe I’ehlevi Pandndmch of Pouzorge-Meher recommends eight hours dur- 
ing the day for mental recreation, religious meditation, prayers and study. 
'I'lie rest of the day, eight hours, are recommended for field labor and 
such other hard physical work. 

We now come to the question of the inlluence of the Parsee religion on 
the literature, ait, commerce, government, and domestic and social life of 
the people. 

As to the literature of the Parsees, it has, on the whole, a very healthy 
tone. The materialism, the agnosticism, the atheism, and the other “isms” 
of the Western world have no place in it as yet. Zoroaster, when he preached 
his religion in ancient Persia, specially asked his hearers not to accept it on 
mere blind faith, but to criticise it and to choose it after deliberation (Vasna, 
XXX,). A part of the old I’ehlevi literature of the Parsees also displays some- 
thing of a critical tone of imjuiry. The modern literature of the Parsees on 
the subject of religious matters is also critical and inquisitive; but on the 
whole it is religious in its tone. Faith in the existence of God, in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in future reward and punishment pervades the sub- 
stratum of all thoughts. This faith is not necessarily and always entertained 
from a Zoroastrian point of view, but from what we should term a general 
theistic point of view. Again, the literature is very tolerant of other religions. 
It is never carping at other faiths or forms of belief unless compelled to do so 
in self-defense. One of the reasons for this is that the Parsees do not prose- 
lyte others. 'I'heir literature, always ready to tolerate freedom of thought, is 
liberal in its opinions and views. It is always loyal and respectful to the gov- 
ernment of its country, and at the same time independent and free in its criti- 
cism. It is always ready to stand by the side of its British rulers in all cases 
of difficulties. 

It is commerce that has made the Parsees prosperous up to now. The 
founders of the great I’arsee familie.s, that have given hundreds of thousands 
of rupees in charity for the good of their own and other communities of Bom- 
bay, had all acquired their wealth by commerce. Honesty in trade is a virtue 
highly recommended in Parsee books. Dishonesty with partners, fraud in 
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^^clght.s and measures, defrauding laborers of their proper wages, acfiinsition 
of wealth by unfair means, making of false agreements, and breacli of prom- 
ised-all these arc great sins punishable in hell. In some of the piactical 
admonitions given to a bridegroom in the marriage service, he is specially 
advised not to enter into partnership with an ambitious man.. 

Coming to the question of the inlluence of the Parsec religion on the 
domestic and social life of the Parsees, we find that, according to the teach- 
ings of the Paisee books, a husband is the king, and the wife the queen, of 
the household. On the husband devolves the duty of maintaining his wife and 
children; on the wife, that of making the home comfortable and cheerful. 

The <|ualificalions of a good husband, from a Zoroastiian point of view, 
are that he must be (r) young and handsome; (2) strong, brave, and 
healthy ; (3) diligent and industrious so as maintain his wife and children; 
(4) truthful, as would prove true to herself and true to all others with whom 
he would come in contact; and (5) wise and educated. A wise, intelligent, 
and educated husband is coinpaicd to a fertile piece of land which gives a 
plentiful crop, whatever kinds of .seeds are sown in it. 1 he (|ua]ifications of 
a good wife are that she be wise and educated, modest and courteous, obed- 
ient and chaste. ( Ibedience to her husband is the fir.st duty of a Zoroastrian 
wife. It IS a great virtue desciving all praise ami rewaid. Disobedience is 
a great sin punishable aftei death. According to the Sad-dar, a wife that 
expressed a desire to her hu.sband three times a day -in the morning, after- 
noon and evening — to be one with him in thoughts, words and deeds, ^c.,lo 
.sympathize with him in all his noble .ispiration.s, pursuits, and desire.s, pei- 
tormed as meritorious an act as that of saying her prayers three times a day. 
She must wish to be of the same view with him in all his noble pursuits and 
ask him every day, “What are your thoughts, so that I may be one with you 
in those thoughts ? What are your words, so that I may be one with you in 
your speech ? What arc your deeds, .so that 1 may be one with you in your 
deeds?” A Zoroastrian wife so affectionate and obedient to her husband was 
held in gieat lespect, not only by the husband and the household, but in 
society as well. As Dr. West says, though a Zoroastrian wife was asked to 
be very obedient to her husband, .she held a more respectable position in 
society than that enjoined by any other Oriental religion. 

Marriage is an institution which is gicatly encouraged by the spirit of 
the Parsec religion. It is especially recommended in the I’ar.see Scrip- 
tures on the ground that a married life is more likely to be happy than an 
unmarried one, that a married person is more likely to be able to withstand 
physical and mental afflictions than an unmarried person, and that a mar- 
ried man is more likely to lead a religious and virtuous life than an unmar- 
ried one. The following verse in the Gatha conveys this meaning (liii, 
5) : “I say (these) words to you marrying brides and to you bridegrooms. 
Impress them in your mind. May you two enjoy the life of good mind by 
following the laws of religion. Let each one of you clothe the other with 
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righteousness, because then assuredly there will be a happy life for you.” 
An unmarried person is represented to feel as unhappy as a fertile piece of 
ground that is carelessly allowed to lie uncultivated by its owner (Vend. iii. 
24). The fertile piece, when cultivated, not only adds to the beauty of the 
spot, but lends nourishment and food to many others round about. So a 
marrieil couple not only add to their own beauty, grace and happiness, but 
by their righteousness and good conduct are in a position to spread the 
blessings of help and happiness among their neighbors. Marriage being 
thus considered a good institution, and being recommended by the religious 
scriptures, it is considered a very meritorious act for a Parsee to help his 
co-religionists to lead a married life (Vend. iv. 44). Several rich Parsecs 
have, with this charitable view, founded endowment funds, from which 
young and deserving brides are given small sums on the occasion of their 
marriage for the preliminary expenses of starting in married life. 

Fifteen is the minimum marriageable age spoken of by the Parsee 
books. The patents have a voice of sanction or approval in the selection 
of wives and husbands. Mutual friends of parents or marrying parties may 
bring about a good selection. Marriages with non-Zoroastrians are not 
recommended, as they are likely to bring about quarrels and dissensions 
owing to difference of manners, customs and habits. 

We said above that the Parsee religion has made its disciples tolerant 
about the faiths and beliefs of others. It has as well made them sociable 
with the other sister communities of the country. They mix freely with 
members of other faiths and take a part in the rejoicings of their holidays. 
They also sympathize with them in their griefs and afflictions, and in case 
of sudden calamitic.s, such as fire, flood.s, etc., they subscribe liberally to 
alleviate their misery. From a consideration of all kinds of moral and 
charitable notions inculcated in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, Frances Power 
Cobbe, m her ” Studies, New and Old, of Ethical and Social Subjects,” 
says of the founder of the religion : “Should we in a future world be per- 
mitted to hold high converse with the great departed, it may chance that in 
the liactrian sage, who lived and taught almost before the dawn of history, 
we may find the spiritual patriarch, to whose lessons we have owed such a 
portion of our intellectual inheritance that we might hardly conceive what 
human belief would be now had Zoroaster never existed.” 



DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND THE ETHNIC 
RELIGIONS. 

By Rp:v. T. J. Scott. 

The thought of asking the representatives of the great historic religions 
of the race to sit down together in brotherly counsel, if not unique m the 
world’s history, is at least, in the scope and completeness of the proposal made 
for the World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago, without parallel. The 
narrow and ungenerous conception of too many in the Christian world has 
accorded but little of the Heavenly Father’s care and love to the nations 
outside of Christendom. Some have imagined that this is the spirit and 
teachings of the Bible, but the inherent unreasonableness of all such views 
appears on a glance at the magnitude of this race thus abandoned, and by 
asking the question : Has God had no care over these millions, has he never 
spoken to tliem, and is there no loving Providence over the world ? The 
population of lands having the Bible is but a drop in the ocean compared to 
this mass of humanity. Have these not been the subject of Divine Provi- 
dence ? “Is he the (jod of the Jews only ? Is he not also the God of the 
Gentiles ? Yea, of the Gentiles also.’’ (Romans iii. 20.) 

It is hardly ci edible to the adherents of our popular theology, that 
some of the great ethnic religions, as Hinduism and Buddhism, have had a 
better conception of God’s grace than theirs. While they hold this religion 
as good for them they admit that the religion of others may be from the same 
divine source for them. But, lest we attract the attentions of the heresy hun- 
ter, it is well to bring this question to the test of the Bible. The light of a 
few plain texts flashed over the subject must suffice for this short paper. 

We can easily learn (a) what is God’s attitude toward the nations repre- 
sented in the ethnic religions, (fi) what the rule of this probation is, and (r) 
what their responsibilities, 

I. On the question of God’s relation to the people outside of Judaism 
and Christianity it is interesting to note certain characters who appear in 
Bible history. We have what may be called Gentile saints in the persons of 
Melchisedek, priest of the most high God, Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, per- 
haps Job, and Balaam who at last sold himself for gold, Cornelius the 
Roman captain, Lydia the purple-seller of Thyatira, and others. These 
were of various nationalities, and the incident of Peter’s meeting with the 
captain of the Roman band furnishes the key to a right view of God’s feel- 
ing toward them. “I perceive God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 
(Acts X. 24-25.) God, then, is no respecter of persons among the nations. 
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Jew and Christian must not arrogate to themselves all his grace. And 
there aie those in eveiy naticui who fear Hod and work righteousness. Here 
is a plea for a Socrates, a Plato, a Seneca, a Mena, a Confucius. 

2. Pile nations not having the liihle must have some plain rule of pro- 
bation not just the same as the written revelation of the Christian. That 
revelation itself gives us the key, so that we can understand how non-Chns- 
tian nations are not left without hope. If God is “ no respecter of persons,” 
the rule for those without the Bible must be equitable. So upon this point, 
so strangely troublesome to many theologians in the West, the Book itself 
helps us out. P'irst, God has “not left himself without witness m that he 
did good and gave rain from heaven and fruitful seasons.” Then “IIis 
eternal power and Godhead are clearly seen, being understood by things that 
are made.” This is the light of nature, and thus God has manifested his 
“invisible things” unto them. Secondly, there is the inward light of con- 
science. The nations “ not having the law are a law unto themselves.” 
Paul affirms that God will give “glory, honor, peace,” “to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds,” “for there is no re.spectof persons with God.” (Rom. ii.) 
Nature is a great object lesson leading man up to God. Con.science, illum- 
inated by the “ Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the woild,” 
IS light enough to enable every man to “ fear God and work righteousness.” 

We are apt to underestimate the gracious help thus given to those who 
have not had the Bible. On account of our knowledge of the Bible we aie 
apt to assume for our people a degree of righteousness that does not exist, 
and on account of their idolatry we overlook the true knowledge of God 
among non-Christian peoples and the conscfjuent righteousness among them. 
The lessons of nature’s book and the monitions of the moral sense constitute 
a dispensation of grace for the non-Christiaii world. If the divine compas- 
sion, as we may well believe, has been over this part of humanity also, God 
has been helping them all through the ages. That the Holy Spirit has been 
shining into their hearts and illuminating their understanding we may hold 
to be beyond question. Hence in their religious books and in the systems 
which they have wrought out there must be some good. They have often 
wrestled manfully with the problems of being. The existence and character 
of the .Supreme One, the origin and de.stiny of the human sjiirit, sin and 
salvation, are questions that have been deeply pondered. The limits of this 
paper do not admit of even a brief statement of what they have contributed 
to humanity’s uplift toward truth and reality, and perhaps in the history of 
the development of the race, the time has not yet come when we are pre- 
pared, without prejudice, fairly to estimate what each great nation has 
wrought out, how much Rome did for law and civil life, Greece for art, India 
for a powerful hold on the thought of God’s immanence, China for practical 
piety and lessons of steady patient industry. 

Paul’s “in Him we live and move and have our being,” is likely an 
echo of Oriental thought. Christianity is the supreme religion, but it has had 
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a historical preparation with contributions from the great ethnic religions. 
Some may imagine that in Christianity Christian people have all the truth 
that may have been wrought out in the ethnic religions, but is it true that 
there are no lessons yet to be learned or illustrated, and that the Occident 
can gather nothing from the Orient ? It is a hopeful sign in the history of 
the race that gencious, broad-minded thinkers now appreciate more fully the 
great fact hinted at here, and are beginning to work this mine more earn- 
estly. The lesson of all is, God has been truly a Father to those outside of 
Judaism and Christianity. He “is the God of the Gentiles also.” God’s 
thoughts have not been our thoughts, nor have his ways been our ways. 
Our thoughts and theology are often too narrow, while — 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 

3. This view of the non-Christian world is not a mere sentiment which 
takes away almost all responsibility. The Bible is plain in its statement 
that the part of the world without this written law is also under ethical law. 
God’s eternal power and divinity are so clearly to be inferred that they are 
“without excuse.” Light has been given by the Divine Spirit speaking 
through nature and the moral sense. Where there has not been a spirit of 
obedience or a principle of righteousness, “the whole world becomes guilty 
before God.’’ Just as Christendom has not lived up to its light, so we learn 
from Paul’s letter to the Romans the non-Christian world has not lived up 
to its light. There has been light enough for obedience and virtue, hence 
there must be condemnation where the spirit of these does not exist. 

4. At this point sometimes the question is raised, as it was for Paul, 
what advantage then has the Christian, and why carry the gospel to the 
nations? We may give Paul’s reply, — the “advantage” is “much every 
way, chiefly because unto them were committed the oracles of God.” 
While admitting much that is good in the best books of the ethnic relig- 
ions, there is a transcendent superiority in the Bible over them, that in a 
unique sense constitutes it “ the oracles of God.” 

Wc may not yet be fully prepared to answer the question why God 
chose a particular branch of the race as the medium and depository of his 
Word, but analogy in human affairs gives us some clew. .Some men mani- 
fest greater susceptibility to divine grace than others, and doubtless this is 
the case with nations also which take on character and manifest special 
tendencies. There doubtless was an equal chance in primitive times. In 
the historic period the Semitic race has seemed the most capable, of all the 
races of the world, of grasping and maintaining the idea of a righteous personal 
God. If the Hebrew family had developed a peculiar fitness for being the 
depository of the oracles of God, that will account for the fact as it is 
claimed. They must have been adapted, as no other nations were, to 
receive and pieserve and perpetuate the truths of the Bible. Meanwhile 
God did not leave himself without witness among other nations. Doubt- 
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less divine wisdom did the most possible in giving them light, and the out- 
come, as far as wrong, has been a perversion of the truth. It is a notable 
fact that there has been a deterioration in the sacred books of the ethnic 
religions, and not, as in the case of the Hebrew, an evolution toward greater 
light and truth. 

As we come to recognize more fully tlie brotherhood of nations under 
the loving Fatherhood of God we will be able to study this whole question 
more justly and recognize the work and jilace of each great nation in the 
education and development of humanity. There has been a loving Father- 
hood over all, and help for all. In our fear of putting ourselves on a level 
with the ethnic religions, we place them entirely outside our sacred circle ; 
but we will yet come to find that God has been more manifestly present in 
their circle than our narrow creed admitted. 

Now a brief word in conclusion with some practical suggestions. God 
IS one. Humanity is one. The antagonistic and inimical relations of 
nations must [lass away as man’s true destiny is discovered. The family of 
man has yet to realize its real brotherhood. Many forces are at work to 
ining the nations into fellowship. Science, commeice, travel, ea.sy and 
rapid communication, the spread of common languages, notably English (Ihe 
familiar tongue for the Farliament of Religions), and even Religion itself, 
the theme of this Parliament -all these are bunging the laces of the world 
together. Soon the electric flash will put the entire globe m momentary 
touch. Common interest must make humanity one m thought and coopera- 
tion. 'I'he truth of all things must be evolved, and (he religion of human- 
ity will be acknowledged. A tolerant, generous spirit, lecognizing the good 
in all, and a hearty mutual feeling of univeisal inter-dependence will hasten 
the happy day. 'I'his Parliament of Religions should not be without perma- 
nent practical results. It should not close without the elements at least of 
a constitution being adojiled jiroviding for similar periodic meetings. 1 
may suggest that such constitution might consist of some few points as 
follows: (i) Objects of an international moral and religious congress, (2) 
Statement of principles of brotherhood, (3) Some principles of reform 
touching the morals of international commeice, war and aibitration, (4) 
Suggestions for some plan of representative cooperation, time and place of 
parliaments similar to the one in Chicago. 
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LKTTER FROM LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

Easinor Casi lk, England. 

Rev. Dr. John Barrows, 

Chairman of the World’s Reli/^ious Congresses, Chicago. 

Honored Friend, -You have doubtless been told with fatiguing reit- 
eration by your world-wide clientele of^ correspondents that they considered 
the Religious Congresses immeasurably more significant than any others to 
be held in connection with the Columbian Exposition. You must allow me, 
however, to repeat this statement of opinion, for I have cherished it from 
the time when I had a conversation with you in Chicago, and learned the 
vast scope and catholicity of the plans whose fulfillment must be most grati- 
fying to you and your associates, for, with but few exceptions among the 
religious leaders of the world, there has been, so far as I have heard and 
read, the heartiest sympathy in youi effort to bring together representatives 
of all those innumerable groups of men and women wIkj have been united 
by the magnetism of some great religious principle, or the more mechanical 
methods that give visible form to some ecclesiastical dogma. The key-note 
you have set has already sounded forth its clear, harmoni(nis strain, and the 
weary multitudes of the world have heard it and have said in their hearts, 
“ Behold how good and how pleasant it would be if brethren would but 
dwell together in unity.” 

I have often thought that the best result of this great and unique move- 
ment for a truly pan-religious congress was realized before its members met, 
for in these days the pres.s, with its almost universal hospitality toward new 
ideas, helps beyond any other agency to establish an ecjuilibrium of the best 
thought, affection and purpose of the world, and is the only practical force 
adequate to bring this about. 

By nature and nurture I am in sympathy with every effort by which 
men may be induced to think together along the lines of their agreement 
rather than their antagonism, but we all know that it is more easy to get 
them to act together than to think together. For this reason, the Con- 
gresses which are to set forth the practical workings of various forms of 
religion were predestined to succeed, and their influence must steadily 
increase as intelligent men- and women reflect upon the record of the results. 
It is the earnest hope of thoughtful religious people throughout the world, 
as all can see who study the press from a cosmopolitan point of view, that 
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out of the nucleus of influence afforded by the Congress may come an organ- 
ized movement for united activity, based on the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

The only way to unite is never to mention subjects on which we are 
irrevocably opposed ; perhaps the chief of these is the historic episcopate ; 
but the fact that he believes in this, while 1 do not, would not hinder that 
good and great prelate, Archbishop Iicland, from giving his hearty help to 
me, not as a Protestant woman, but as a temperance worker. The same 
was true in England of that lamented leader. Cardinal Manning, and is 
true to-day of Monsignor Nugent, of Liverpool, a priest of the people, uni- 
versally revered and loved. A consensus of opinion on the practical out- 
working of the Golden Rule, declared negatively by Confucius and posi- 
tively by Christ, will bring us all into one camp, and that is precisely what 
the enemies of liberty, worship, purity, and peace do not desire to see ; but 
it is, this I am persuaded, that will be attained by the great conclave soon to 
assemble in the White City of the West. The Congress of Religions is the 
mightiest ecumenical council the world has ever seen ; Christianity has 
from it everything to hope ; for even as the plains, the table-lands, the foot- 
hills, the mountain ranges, all conduct alike slowly ascending to the loftiest 
peak of the Himalayas, so do all views of God tend toward and culminate 
in the character, the life and work of Him who said : “And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me.” 

Believe me, yours in humble service for God and humanity, 

Isabel Somerset. 



THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 

By Prof, Minas Tciikraz. 

[Aftei expatiating upon the noble history of Armenia, the earliest of 
Qiristian nations, long the bulwark of Christendom against the invasions of 
Zoroastrianism and Islam, but at last overwhelmed by the Moslem hosts, the 
writer proceeded j : 

The Armenians had opposed an active resistance to the Mohammedans, 
which prevented them from penetrating sooner into eastern Europe. The 
resistance became passive from the time that they lost their political inde- 
pendence, but it was none the less decisive. Persecutions did not cease under 
the dominion of the Ottomans, supported by their co-religionists, the Kurds, 
Turcomans, Tartars, Kizilbashis, and Circassians, and reinforced above all 
by the swarm of renegades of all races, who were always ready to attach 
themselves to every state religion, every belief surrounded liy privileges and 
worldly advantages, and who will be the first to return to Christianity, if 
some day a Christian state takes the place of the Turkish. 'I'hese persecu- 
tions assumed exceptional rigor at the epoch of the Jani.ssaries, whose cruel- 
ties knew no bounds. To speak truly, they continued until our own day 
under one form and another, but they have not been able to sap the Armen- 
ian Church, which numbers even now 5,000,000 faithful souls, scattered over 
all parts of the globe. Etchmiadzin is revered not only by the sons of this 
church, but also by the 80,000 Armenians who have entered within the pale 
of the Church of Rome, the 20,000 who have become Protestants, and a small 
number which has adhered to the Greek orthodoxy. It has had under its juris- 
diction the Christians of Albania and Georgia, converted by its missionaries, 
and has still under its jurisdiction Syrians, Copts, and Abyssinians, who 
receive hospitality in its important establishments in the Holy Land ; for the 
Armenian Church at Jerusalem occupies a position equal to that of the Greek 
or the Latin Church. 

In some respects misfortune is beneficial. The persecutions directed 
against the Armenian Church have had some good results. They have served 
to strengthen the character of the faithful who have survived them. At Con- 
stantinople I have seen many Christians from Hungary and Poland embrace 
Islam without difficulty in order to obtain employment in the Turkish army 
or administration ; but very few Armenians succumb to this temptation, and 
if an Armenian turns Mohammedan, he raises the murmur of the whole com- 
munity against him, who never pardon this apostasy. It is a spectacle 
worthy of admiration, not only from the Christian but from the human point 
of view to see these Armenians who prefer to suffer for their religious con- 
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victions, rather than be loaded with honors for renouncing them. If they 
abandon the cross for the crescent their miseries cease, and a free career is 
opened before them of social distinction and earthly pleasures under the 
aegis of a religion which patronizes polygamy. Well ! the worship of the 
ideal is so strong in them that they stubbornly refuse to change the rags of 
the giaour for the golden epaulettes of the pasha. 

Another result of these manifold persecutions has been to strengthen the 
attachment of the Armenians to the Church of St. Gregory the Illuminator. 
Etchmiadzin has become a word of enchantment, graven in the soul of every 
Armenian. The Armenians of the mother country bow down with love 
before this sanctuary, which has already seen 1,591 summers. And as 
regards those who have left their native land, if it is far from their eyes it is 
not far from their hearts. A Persian monarch, Shah-Abbas, had forcibly 
transported into his dominion 14,000 Armenian families. Like the captive 
Israelites at the remembrance of Jerusalem, these Armenians always sighed 
at the recollection of Etchmiadzin. In order to keep them in their new coun- 
try, Shah-Abbas conceived the project of destroying Etchmiadzin, of trans- 
porting the stones to Djoulfa (Ispahan), and there reconstructing a similar 
convent. He actually transported the central stone of the chief altar, the 
baptismal fonts, and other important pieces, but the emotion of the Armen- 
ians became so great that he was forced to give up his project of vandalism. 

If Armenia has been exposed to so many calamities for having 
embraced the Christian religion, the latter has, however, rendered inesti- 
mable services in its turn. There it has organized charity and spread 
instruction, and it has maintained the Armenian nationality. 

The spirit of charity which forms the very basis of the Christian 
religion has penetrated the heart of the people. Innumerable houses of 
piety and benevolence have been erected in all parts of the country, and 
the sick and disinherited have always found hands stretched out to help 
them. Narses the Great himself built more than two thousand charitable 
establishments : hospitals for lejiers anti the infirm, hospitals for the poor, 
houses of refuge for the old, the orphans and the indigent, hospices for 
foreign travelers and priests, monasteries, nunneries, etc. This spirit is 
equally evident among Armenians in other countries, and if you enter Con- 
stantinople by the railway from Roumelia, the first great building which 
strikes your eyes is the Armenian hospital of Gedi-Kouleli, with its thousand 
inmates who are treated with every care. 

The revolution brought about by Christianity in the ideas of the 
Armenian people has pushed them forward in the way of instruction. The 
Armenians formed their own alphabet, and from the Greek text of the 
Septuagint and from the Syriac version called Peshito, they translated the 
Bible with a skill that has been highly appreciated by Golius, Hettinger, 
Piques and Pierre Led brim, while Lacioze did not hesitate to proclaim the 
Armenian version of the New Testament, “the queen of all versions.” 
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They have produced, generally m the silence of a number of flourishing 
cloisters, an immense literature, “one of the most fruitful and interesting in 
the Christian East,” according to the celebrated Eiench Armenist, Victor 
Langlois. “The Aimenian liturgy,” says another distinguished Armenist, 
Edouard Dulauner, “contains a number of piayers in vvliich the turn and 
movement of the thought, the majestic fullness and conectness of the style 
reveal an original composition which is entirely Airnenian.” Their poetic 
genius has produced superb canticles which do honor to the Christian 
inspiration, of which a selection is to be found in their national hymnary 
(Sharagan), justly compared to a diamond necklace. 

Christianity, when it became a national church, maintained tlie Armenian 
nationality, Without it the Armenians would have been absorbed in Zoioas- 
trianism, and at a later period in Tshimism; for in that nest of religions 
which goes by the name of the East, religion makes nationality; and the 
peoples arc nothing but religious communities. That is why tlie Armenians, 
especially after the loss of their political independence, look askance at 
every attempt to detach the faithful from their church. Surrounded at the 
present day by Orthodoxy (/. c., the Greek Church), Catholicism and Prote.st- 
antism, each of which aims at bringing this martyrized church into its course, 
they believe it is their duty to maintain the status quo, because they would 
not be able to satisfy the three churches all at once, and because theii chinch 
is the last refuge of their nationality. They possess a nation. il church, just 
as they possess a national language and literature, with a national aljihabet, 
a national eia and a national history, a national music and a national archi- 
tecture, and they do not wish to sacrifice them to the national chaiacteristics 
of the more numerous nations; for, in their eves, numbeis do not constitute 
merit, and human civilization owes more to Greece, which is microscopically 
small, than to China which is colossal in its greatness. They are conscious 
of their mission in Asia, and M. h^lix N^ve did not exaggerate in any 
respect when he wrote these lines: “By a two-fold phenomenon, which is 
very rare in history, the Armenian people, strong by reason of an admirable 
fidelity to its character and its faith, survives the wars and revolutions 
that have in a way decimated it ; it possesses in its liteiary and liturgical 
idiom a sign of its vitality and a pledge of its perpetuity. One could believe 
that it is destined to take part some day in the regeneration of Asia.” 

'I'hc foreign missionaries who find it convenient to pieach Christianity 
to the faithful of a church nearly contemporary with Christ, ought not to 
forget that it is their first duty not to weaken in any way the position of a 
church which is in daily conflict with the powerful religion of Islam, 
Blessed be the church which should undertake to propagate among the 
Christians of Armenia, not such or such a form of Christianity, but an 
instruction and an education which render a people capable of reconciling 
respect for the past with the exigencies of the modern spirit ! From this 
point of view, the American college at Constantinople renders greater serv- 
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ices than those who waste their time in inculcating Puritan simplicity on the 
brilliant imagination of an Eastern people. 

The Armenian Church belongs to the Eastern Church, and its rites do 
not differ much from those of the Greek Church ; but it is completely 
autonomous, and is ruled by its deacons, priests and bishops, whose eccle- 
siastical vestments recall those of the Greeks and Latins. It has a special 
hagiography which embraces the entire ecclesiastical year ; a special ritual, 
a special missal, a special breviary, a special hymnary. It admits the seven 
sacraments, but administers extreme unction only to the ecclesiastics ; does 
not recognize either expiations or indulgences; and celebrates the commun- 
ion with unleavened bread and wine without water. It holds Easter at the 
date assigned by Christians before the Nicene Council, and the Nativity and 
Epiphany on the sixth of January, It prescribes fasting on Wednesday and 
Friday, and has a period of fasting and an order of saints which are jiecul- 
iar to it. It believes that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father. It is 
not at all Eutychian, of which it has been falsely accused, for it explicitly 
professes the dogma of the two natures, of the two wills and of the two 
operations in Jesus Christ. It was not a question of dogma, but of jurisdic- 
tion, that caused it to reject the council of Chalcedon. Its conduct is only 
guided by a feeling of self-preservation, and is dictated to it by the necessi- 
ties of its situation. As long as Armenia lacks political independence, the 
Armenians will not be able, without danger, to recognize the Council of 
Chalcedon. It is a rampart which separates them from the (ireek or Rus- 
sian Church ; if they renounce it, almost half of the nation who live under 
Muscovite rule, would be easily absorbed in the Russian Church and nation- 
ality. The state of servitude, in which the Armenians live, will likewise 
prevent them from introducing reforms in their church, whose popular char- 
acter permits it to accept, without opposition, the ameliorations desired by 
the faithful. 

These, then, are almost all the differences which separate the Armenian 
from the venerable Greek Church, from the powerful Roman Church, or from 
the free Protestant Church. It has its reasons for maintaining them, and the 
liberal spirit with which all the churches are to-day penetrated gives ground 
for hope that tolerance will be shown to it, as it shows tolerance to its 
Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant sisters, for which it professes the most 
sincere affection and the most profound respect. 

Toleration is one of the glories of the Armenian Church. Its adherents 
have given manifold proofs of it to the Christians of all denominations, and 
if you happen to visit Etchmiadzin, you will see the tomb of Sir John Mac- 
Donald, who was British envoy in Persia, quite close to the entrance of the 
cathedral, among the tombs of the greatest patriarchs of modern Armenia. 
The church founded by the Illuminator prays daily “for all holy and ortho- 
dox bishops,” and “ for the peace of the whole world and the stability of the 
holy church,” and beseeches the mercy of God “ by the prayers and interces- 
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sions of those who invoke the name of the Lord of Sanctity, in any country, 
from the rising to the setting sun.” Some extracts from the confession of 
faith of Mgr, Nerses Varjabedian, who died in icS84, on the Armenian 
patriarchal throne at Constantinople, will suffice to give an idea of the spirit 
of this church. These are the words which the illustrious prelate wrote in 
the heat of a discussion relative to the Eastern and Western Churches : 

“The Armenian Church, both before and after the Latins and Greeks 
condemned each other to hell, did not interfere in their controversies, nor 
did it attach any importance to them ; it did not alter any more for this rea- 
son the commentaries of its dogmas ; but before, as after, it treated all the 
bishops and all the churches with love and toleration. 

“The Armenian Church rejects only heretic.s, and hitherto it has had 
nothing es.sential to reject in the tenets of the Latins and Greeks. 

“The Apostles’ Creed is sufficient for orthodoxy; the rest contains dog- 
mas, the differences between which do not impair orthodoxy. 

“The Armenian Church, in .speaking of an orthodox church, does not 
mean itself alone. 

“The uiiKjue glory of the Armenian Church consi.sts in its treating its 
heterogeneous brethren in the spirit of the Primitive Church, that is to say, 
with toleration, even if they speak against it out of ignorance and hardness 
of heait, or through the pride of their prelates. 

“ Whosoever does not profess this creed does not belong to the Arme- 
nian Church. The bles.sed fathers of the Armenians down to Lampronat^i 
and Shnorhali have held this same language. The two last named fathers 
wrote at a time when the Christians were wrangling with one another more 
violently than ever.” 

Another glory of the Armenian Church is its democratic spirit. No obsta- 
cle is put in the way of its adherents to read and study the Bible. In the 
mass it practises the ceremony of cordial salutation, which the faithful render 
to one another with the holy kiss. Its deacons and priests, who are married, 
live from the voluntary offerings of their flocks, and it is the high clergy only, 
who are bound to celibacv, who receive a very moderate stipend. No annual 
payment is reiiuired, as in certain civilized countries, to have a pew in the 
church ; every Christian is received gratuitously, and rich and poor alike bow 
the head side by side before the Eternal. The clergy, from the humblest 
deacon to the supreme patriarch, arc elected by the free will of the ecclesias- 
tics and the laity. In the very midst of the consecration of a candidate, the 
bishop stops to ask the congregation if he is worthy of receiving orders. If 
one single individual calls out that he is not worthy of them, the consecration 
is suspended, and if this individual proves his a.s.sertion to the bishop, the 
candidate is immediately discarded. It may well be said that the Armenian 
clergy are the servants and not the masters of the church. 

Such is the Armenian Church, venerable by reason of its antiquity, proud 
of its orthodoxy, and glorious in the purple mantle of its martyrdom. Every 
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stone of this sanctuary is cemented with the tears and the blood of its perse- 
cuted children ; it is for this reason that the seat of the Illuminator is so firmly 
established, and with so much vigor raises aloft its five domes — symbols of 
the five Armenian patriarchates of Etchmiadzin, Sis, Aghtamar, Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem. Sentinel of civilization and advance guard of Chris- 
tianity, the Armenian Church has bravely done its duty on the confines of the 
Eastern world. It has survived the attacks of Zoroastrianism and of Islam, as 
it has survived the attacks of Christians who did not understand liberty of con- 
science, and in the midst of the painful crisis which it is going through at the 
present time, it sends a fratern.al salutation to all the pious souls who are gath- 
ered together at this truly ecumenical council, and it blesses the first steps of 
the Parliament of Religions in the path of universal tolerance and charity, and 
the noble efforts of the great American people to spread the marvelous rain- 
bow of human brotherhood over the deluge of long-standing hatreds. 



GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

By Prof. F. Max Muller, Oxford University. 

To the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., Chairman. 

Dear Sir, — What I have aimed at in my Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion is to show that all religions are natural, and you will see from my 
last volume On T/teosof^hy or Psychological Religion^ that what I hope for 
is not simply a reform, but a complete revival of religion, more particularly 
of the Christian Religion. I have often asked myself how St. Clement and 
Origen came to embrace Christianity, and to elaborate the first system of 
Christian theology. 'Phere was nothing to induce them to accept Christi- 
anity. They were philosophers first, Christians afterwards. They had 
nothing to gam and much to lose by joining this new sect of Christians. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that they found their own philosophical 
convictions, the final outcome of the long preceding development of phil- 
osophical thought in Greece, peifectly compatible with the religious and 
moral doctrines of Chiistianity as conceived by themselves. 

Now, what was the highest result of Greek philosophy as it reached 
Alexandria, whether in its Stoic or Neo-Platonic garb ? It was the inerad- 
icable conviction that there is Reason or Logos in the world. When asked. 
Whence that -Reason, as seen by the eye of science in the phenomenal 
world, they said ; “ From the Cause of all things which is beyond all names 
and comprehension, except so far as it is manifested or revealed in the 
phenomenal world. What we call the different types, or ideas, or logoi, in 
the world, are the logoi, or thoughts, or wills of that Being whom human lan- 
guage has called God. These thoughts, which embrace everything that is, 
existed at first as thoughts, as a thought-world, KO^fios fot^tos, before by 
will and force they could become what we see them to be, the types or 
species realized in the visible world, Kocrfios o^aros* ” So far all is clear 
and incontrovertible, and a sharp line is drawn between this philosophy and 
another, likewise powerfully represented in the previous history of Greek 
philosophy, which denied the existence of that eternal Reason, denied that 
the world was thought and willed, as even the Klamaths, a tribe of Red 
Indians, profess, and ascribed the world, as we see it as men of science, to 
purely mechanical causes, to what we now call uncreate protoplasm, assum- 
ing various casual forms by means of natural selection, influence and envi- 
ronment, survival of the fittest, and all the rest. 

The critical step which some of the philosophers of Alexandria took, 
while others refused to take it, was to recognize the perfect realization of the 
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Divine Thought or Logos of manhood in Christ, as in the true sense the Son 
of God, not in the vulgar mythological sense, but in the deep metaphysical 
meaning which the utos/xovoyci/i;? had long possessed in Greek philosophy. 
Those who declined to take that step, such as Celsus and his friends, did so 
either because they denied the possibility of any divine thought ever becom- 
ing fully realized in the flesh, or in the phenomenal world, or because they 
could not bring themselves to recognize that realization in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Clement’s conviction that the phenomenal world was a realization of the 
Divine Reason was based on purely philosophical grounds, while his con- 
viction that the ideal or the divine conception of manhood had been fully 
realized in Christ and in Christ only, dying on the cross for the truth as re- 
vealed to him and by him, could have been based on historical grounds only. 

Everything else followed. Christian morality was really in complete 
harmony with the morality of the Stoic school of philosophy, though it gave 
to it a new life and a higher purpose. Rut the whole world assumed a new 
aspect. It was seen to be supported and pervaded by reason or I.ogos, it 
was throughout teleological, thought and willed by a rational power. The 
same divine presence had now been perceived for the first time in all its 
fullness and perfection in the one .Son of God, the pattern of the whole race 
of men, henceforth to be called “ the sons of God.” 

This was the groundwork of the earliest Christian theology, as presup- 
posed by the author of the Fourth Gospel, and likewise by many passages 
in the Synoptical Gospels, though fully elaborated for the first time by such 
men as St. Clement and Origen. If wc want to be true and honest Chris- 
tians we must go back to those earliest antc-Nicene authorities, the true 
Fathers of the Church. Thus only can wc use the woids, “ In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word became flesh,” not as thoughtless repeaters, but 
as honest thinkers and believers. The first sentence, “In the beginning 
was the Word,” requires thought and thought only ; the second, “ And the 
Logos became flesh,” requires faith, faith such as those who knew Jesus 
had in Jesus, and which we may accept, unless we have any reason for 
doubting their testimony. 

There is nothing new in all this, it is only the earliest Christian the- 
ology restated, restored and revived. It gives us at the same time a truer 
conception of the history of the whole world, showing that there was a pur- 
pose in the ancient religions and philosophies of the world, and that Chris- 
tianity was really from the beginning a synthesis of the best thoughts of the 
past, as they had been slowly elaborated by the two principal representatives 
of the human race, the Aryan and the Semitic. 

On this ancient foundation, which was strangely neglected, if not pur- 
posely rejected, at the time of the Reformation, a true revival of the Christian 
religion and a reunion of all its divisions may become possible, and I have 
no doubt that your Congress of Religions of the World might do excellent 
work for the resuscitation of pure and primitive ante-Nicene Christianity. 

Yours very truly, F. Max Muller. 
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MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 

IW PROFKSSOR A. B. Brucp:, D.D. 

[Accepting without reserve, for the sake of argument, the evolutionist 
account of the origin of man, the question of his religious significance still 
remains to be considered.] 

I. It looks as if nature herself were inviting us to regard man as, whde 
no exception in origin, exceptional in significance. She has hidden the 
evidence of our parentage ; she has thrown down the scaffolding after fin- 
ishing the building. How much trouble it has given the scientists to find 
links of connection between man and the lower creation ! So far as the 
body is concerned, the best evidence is that which is carefully concealed 
from observation, the transfoimation which a human being undergoes before 
he is born. Then of the evolution of mind how faint the traces ! Grant 
the reality of the evolutionary process, and that here as elsewhere it has 
proceeded by insensible progression ; nevertheless what we see is a great 
gulf separating man even at the lowest point of civilization from the most 
intelligent animal. Has this fact no meaning ? The meaning of it is 
nothing less than this, that in man all that went before finds its rationale. 
Evolution of the inanimate and the lower animate world took place because 
it was to end in the evolution of man. 

This is what we have all got to do, and what, I submit, the theory of 
evolution, rightly construed, helps us to do we have to learn that we do 
not suffer by comparison with the heavenly bodies. Rather they, by com- 
parison, dwindle into insignificance. When I consider man, final product of 
the creative process, what are sun, moon and stars ? Whether the astro- 
nomic bodies contain human beings 1 know not. If they do, then man 
there, as here, is supreme. If they do not, then vast in mass, in distance, 
and in the swings of their revolutions as these bodies are, they are insig- 
nificant compared with the chief tenant of this small terrestrial planet. 

Similar is the view to be taken of the whole sub-human creation. It 
has its reason of existence in man and the moral interests he represents. If 
man had not been, it would not have been worth while for the lower world to 
be. If the Creator had not had man in view from the first, the lower world 
would not have come into existence. This is how the Theist must view the 
matter. He must regard the .sub-human universe in the light of an instru- 
ment to be used in subservience to the ends of the moral and spiritual uni- 
verse, and created by God for that purpose. The Agnostic can evade this 
conclusion by regarding the evolution of the universe as an absolutely nec- 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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essary and aimless process. For us this theory is once for all impossible. 
We must believe in God, Maker of heaven and earth. And believing in 
him we look for a plan in his work. In creation, as in Providence, we find 
at first much mystery and darkness. To what end, that all-diffused fiery 
mist, those igneous rocks, those microscopic protozoa, those hideous “ drag- 
ons of the prime”? But stay, here at the end of the yeons, is man. It was 
worth God’s while to make him, and in the light of this latest creation we 
can see at least a glimmering of meaning even in chaos, in the apparently 
useless, the irrational, the monstrous. All these were natural steps in the 
gradual process that was to have a worthy ending in which the whole crea- 
tive movement should find its justification. 

2. I'hrough man as the head of creation we may know God. The end 
explains not only the process of creation but the Creator. It was man in 
view as the “far-off divine event” that gave God an interest in the process. 
Doth God care for fiery clouds, or for protozoa, or for “ dragons of the 
prime ” ? He cares for spirit and its characteristic endowments, reason, free- 
dom, love of the good, hatred of evil. That is, he is himself a spirit with 
essentially similar character. Our inference does not rest on the mere cata- 
gory of causality. God as cause stands in the same relation to all beings, 
and on that ground might be as like one being as another. Our inference 
is based on the category of purpose. Man is not only one of the infinite 
number of effects produced by Divine causality, but he is the effect which 
explains all the rest, the end in view of the Creator in all his creative work. 
If this conception be allowed, then it cannot be denied that man’s relation 
to God is unique. It is a relation of affinity, because God ex hypothesi 
supremely cares for what man distinctively is. 

The point that needs emphasizing to-day is not that man is like God, 
but that God is like man ; for it is God, his being and nature, that we long 
to know, and we welcome any legitimate avenue to this high knowledge. 
And man by his place in nature is accredited to us as our surest, perhaps 
sole, source of knowledge. And it confirms us in the use of this source to 
find that ancient wisdom, as represented by the Hebrew sage to whom we 
owe the story of Genesis, indirectly endorses our method, by proclaiming 
that in man we may see God’s image. 

This doctrine has in its favor the consensus gentium. Men everywhere 
and always have conceived their gods as manlike. They have done so too 
often in most harmful ways, imputing to the Divine human passions and 
vices. The desideratum is to conceive God not as like what man is or has 
been at any stage in time, but as like what man will be when his moral 
development has reached its goal. It is safe to say that God is what man 
always has been in germ, a rational, free, moral personality. But it is not 
safe to fill in the picture of the Divine personality by indiscriminate imputation 
to God of the very mixed contents of the average human personality. Our 
very ideals are imperfect, how much more our realizations ! Our theology 
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must be constructed, therefore, on a basis of careful, impartial self-criticism, 
casting aside as unfit material for building our system, not only all that can 
be traced to our baser nature, but even all in our highest thoughts, feelings 
and aspirations that is due to the influence of the time-spirit, or is merely 
an accident of the measure of civilization reached in our social environment. 
The safest guides in theology are always the men who are more or less dis- 
turbed because they are in advance of their lime ; the men of prophetic 
spirit, who see lights not yet above the horizon for average moral intelli- 
gence ; who cherish ideals regarded by many as idle dreams ; who, while 
affirming with emphasis the essential affinity of the Divine with the human, 
understand that even in that which is truly human, say, in pardoning grace, 
God’s thoughts rise above man’s as the heavens rise above the earth. 

On this view it would seem to follow that each age needs its own 
prophets to lead it in the way of moral progress, and set before it ideals in 
advance of those which have been the guiding lights of the past. And yet 
it is possible that there may be prophets of bygone days whose significance 
as teachers has been by no means exhausted. 

This may be claimed preeminently for him whom Christians call their 
Lord. The claim, I believe, will be allowed even by those who are not 
Christians. I can even imagine a more sincere, deeper homage to Christ’s 
present value being paid by intelligent adherents of other faiths than by 
many who pay to him the conventional homage of Christendom. I do not 
expect a time will ever come when men may say, we do not need the teach- 
ing of Jesus any more. That time has certainly not come yet. We have not 
got to the bottom of Christ’s doctrine of God and man as related to each 
other as Father and son. How beautifully he has therein .set the great 
truth that God is manlike, and man Godlike, making man at his best the 
emblem of God, and at the wor.st the object of God’s love! All fathers are 
not what they ought to be, but even the worst fathers have a shrewd idea 
what it becomes a father to be. And the better fathers and mothers grow, 
the better they will know God. Theology will become more Christian as 
family affection flourishes. And what a benefit it will be to mankind when 
Christ’s doctrine of Fatherhood has been sincerely and universally accepted! 
Every man God’s son; therefore every man under obligation to be God- 
like, that is to be a true man, self-respecting and worthy of respect. Every 
man God’s son ; therefore every man entitled to be treated with respect by 
fellow men, despite of poverty, low birth, yea, even in spite of low charac- 
ter, out of regard to the possibilities in him. Carry out this program 
)nd away goes caste in India, England, America, everywhere, in every land 
where men are supposed to have forfeited the rights of a man by birth, by 
color, by poverty, by occupation ; and where many have yet to learn the 
simple truth quaintly stated by Jesus when he said, “ How much is a man 
better than a sheep.” What a long way we have to travel before it can be 
said : “Jesus of Nazareth is superseded 1” 
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3 . A long way to thoroughly Christian civilization. Yes, but the goal 
will be reached. Evolution points that way. Evolution does not foster a 
pessimistic spirit. It encourages hope for the distant future*. It does so by 
the view it gives of the general trend of the universe upwaids. It does so 
still more by placing man at the summit. If man himself was the terminus 
ad quenty then man must become all that it is in him to be. It was not man 
the savage, Homo alaluSy for whom all creation in its earlier stages was 
in travail, but man the civilized, man the completely Christianized. And 
therefore we may confidently hope that he will make his appearance in due 
season, possibly not till the lapse of millenniums in this world. In this 
world, but what of the next ? Does the view of man, as the crown of evo- 
lutionary process, throw any light on his eternal destiny ? Does it contain 
any promise of immortality ? Here one feels inclined to speak with bated 
breath. A hope so august, so inconceivably great, makes the grasping 
hand of faith tremble. We are tempted to exclaim, Behold, we know not 
anything.” Yet it is worthy of note that leading advocates of evolution- 
ism are among the most pronounced upholders of immortality. Mr. Fiske 
says : “ For my own part I believe in the immortality of the soul, not in 

the sense in which I accept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a 
supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.” He cannot 
believe that God made the world, and especially its highest creature, simply 
to destroy it, like a child who builds houses out of blocks, just for the pleas- 
ure of knocking them down. Not less strongly Le Conte writes ; ‘‘ With- 
out spirit-immortality this beautiful cosmos, which has been developing into 
increasing beauty for so many millions of years, when its evolution has run 
its course and all is over, would be precisely as if it had never been — an 
idle dream, an idiot tale signifying nothing.” These utterances of course 
do not settle the question. But considering whence they emanate, they may 
be taken at least as an authoritative indication that the tenet of human 
immortality is congruous with, if it be not a necessary deduction from, the 
demonstrable truth that man is the consummation of the great world-pro- 
cess by which the universe has been brought into being. 



THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 

By Sir William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Natural religion, if thereby we understand the beliefs fairly deducible 
from the facts of nature, is in truth closely allied to natural science, and, if 
reduced to a system, may even be considered as a part of it. Our principal 
inejuiry, therefore, should be not so much, “ How do scientific results agree 
with religious beliefs, or any special form of them ?” but rather, “ How much 
and what particular portion of that which is held as religious belief is insep- 
erable from or fairly deducible from the results of natural science ?” 

All scientific men are probably prepared to admit that there must be a 
first cause for the phenomena of the universe. 

We cannot, without violating all scientific probability, suppose these to 
be causeless, self-caused, or eternal. Some may, however, hold that the first 
cause, being an ultimate fact, must on that account be unknowable. Though 
this may be true of the first cause as to origin and essence, it cannot be true 
altogether as to qualities. The first cause must be antece<lent to all phe- 
nomena. The first cause must be potent to produce all resulting effects, and 
must include potentially the whole fabric of the universe. The first cause 
must be immaterial, independent, and in some sense self-contained or indi- 
vidual. These properties, which reason reijuires us to assign to the first 
cause, are not very remote from the theological idea of a self-existent, all- 
powerful, and personal Creator. 

Even if we fail to apprehend these properties of the first cause, we are 
not necessarily shut up to absolute agnosticism, for science is familiar with 
the idea that causes may be entirely unknown to us in themselves, yet well- 
known to us in their laws and their effects. Since then, the whole universe 
must in some sense be an illustration and development of its first cause, it 
must all reflect light on this primitive power, which must thus be known to us 
at least in the same manner in which such agencies as gravitation and the 
ethereal medium occupying space are known. 

Nor can we interpret these analogies in a pantheistic sense. The all is 
Itself a product of the First Cause, which must have existed previously, and of 
which we cannot affirm any extension in a material sense. The extension 
IS rather like that of the human will, which, though individual and personal, 
may control and animate a vast number of persons and agencies — may, for 
example, pervade and regulate every portion of a great army or of a great 
empire. Here again we are brought near to the theological doctrine, and 
perceive that the First Cause may be the will of an Almighty Being, or at least 
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something which, relatively to an eternal and infinite existence, may be com- 
pared with what will is in the lesser sphere of human consciousness. In this 
way we can at least form a conception of a power all-pervading, yet per- 
sonal ; free, yet determined by its own innate constitution. 

Thus science seems to have no place for agnosticism, except in that 
sense in which the essence of all energies and even of matter is unknown ; 
and it has no place for pantheism, except in that sense in which energies, 
like gravitation, apparently localized in a central body, are extended in 
their effects throughout the universe. In this way science merges into 
rational theism and its Fust Cause becomes the will of a divine Being inscru- 
table in essence, yet universal in influence, and manifested in his works. In 
this way science tends to be not only theistic, but monotheistic, and con- 
nects those ideas of unity which it derives from the uniformity and univer- 
sality of natuial laws with the will of one law-maker. Nor does law exclude 
volition. It becomes the expression of the unchanging will of infinite wisdom 
and foicsight. Otherwise we should have to believe that the laws of nature 
are either necessary or fortuitous, and we know that neither of these alter- 
natives is possible. 

All animals are actuated by instincts adapted to their needs and place 
in nature, ami we have a light to considei such instincts as in accordance 
with the will of their Creator. Should we not regard the intuitions of man 
in the same light, and also what may be called his religious and moral 
instincts ? Of these, peihaps one of the most universal next to the belief in 
a god or gods, is that in a futuie life. It seems to have been implanted in 
those antediluvian men whose lemains are found in caverns and alluvial 
deposits, and it has continued to actuate their descendants ever since. This 
instinct of immortality should surely be recognized by science as constituting 
one of the inherent and essential characters of humanity. 

So far in the direction of religion the science of nature may logically 
carry us without revelation, and we may agree with the Apostle Paul, that 
even the heathen may learn God’s power and divinity prove the things that 
he has made. In point of fact, without the aid of either foimal science or 
Iheologv, and in so far as-is known without any diiect revelation, the belief 
in God and immoitality has actually been the common propeity of all men, 
in some form more or less crude and impel feet. But there arc special points 
in revealed religion respecting which the study of nature may give some testi- 
mony. 

When natural science leaves merely material things and animal instincts, 
and acijiiaints itself with the rational and ethical nature of man, it raises new 
(luestions with refeience to the Fiist Cause. This must include potentially all 
that is developed from it. I lence the rational and moral powers of man must 
be emanations from those inherent in the First Cause, which thus becomes a 
divinity, having a rational and moral nature compaiable with that of man, 
but infinitely higher. 
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On this point a strange confusion, produced apparently by the philoso- 
phy of evolution, seems to have affected some scientific thinkers, who seek to 
read back moral ideas into the history of the world at a time when no mun- 
dane moral agent is known to have been in existence. They represent man 
as engaged in an almost hopeless and endless struggle against an inherited 
“cosmic nature,” evil and immoral. 'I'his absurd and atheistic exaggeration 
of the theological idea of original sin, and the pessimism which springs from 
it, have absolutely no foundation in natural science. 

Natural science does, however, perceive a discord between man, and 
especially his artificial contrivances, and nature; and a cruel tyranny of man 
over lower beings and interference with natural harmony and symmetry. 
In other words, the independent will, free agency, and inventive powers of 
man have set themselves to subvert the nice and delicate adjustments of 
natural things in a way to cause much evil and suffering to lower creatures, 
and ultimately to man himself. Science sees, moreover, a great moral need 
which it cannot sujiply, and for which it can appeal only to the religious idea 
of a divine redemption. 

On this account, if no other, science, should welcome the belief in a 
divine revelation to humanity. On other grounds also it can see no objec- 
tion to the idea of divine inspiration. The b^irst Cause manifests him- 
self hourly before our eyes m the instincts of the lower animals, which are 
regulated by his laws. It is the inspiration of the Almighty which gives 
man his rational nature. Is it probable then that the mind of man is the 
only part of nature shut out from the agency and communication of the all- 
pervading mind ? This is evidently altogether improbable. If so have we 
not the right to believe that divine inspiration is present in genius and 
inventive power, and that in a higher degree it may animate the prophet 
and the seer, or that Hod himself may have been directly manifested as a 
divine teacher ? Science cannot assure us of this, but it makes no objection 
to it. 

This, however, raises the question of miracle and the supernatural ; but 
in opposition to these science cannot consistently place itself. It has by its 
own discoveries made us familiar with the fact that every new acquisition of 
knowledge of nature confers powers which, if exercised previously, would 
have been miraculous ; that is, would have been evidence of, for the time, 
superhuman powers. We know no limit to this as to the agency of intelli- 
gences higher than man, or as to God himself. Nor does miracle in this 
aspect counteract natural law. The scope for the miraculous within the 
limits of natural law, and the properties of natural objects, is thus practi- 
cally infinite. All the metaphysical arguments of the last generation 
against the possibility of miracles have in fact been destroyed by the pro- 
gress of science, and no limit can be set to divine agency in this respect, 
provided the end is worthy of the means. On the other hand, science has 
rendered human imitations of divine miracles impostures, too transparent to 
be credited by intelligent persons. 
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For these reasons the attitude of science to divine revelation is not one 
of antagonism, except in so far as any professed revelation is contrary to 
natural facts and laws. This is a ciuestion on which I do not propose to 
enter, but may state my conviction, which 1 have elsewhere endeavored to 
vindicate, that the Old and New Testaments of the Christian faitli, while 
true to nature in their reference to it, infinitely transcend its teaching in 
their sublime revelations respecting God and his purposes toward man. 

Finally, we have thus seen that natural science is hostile to the old 
materialistic worship of natural objects, as well as to the woiship of ances- 
tors and heroes, of humanity geneially, and of the state, or indeed of any- 
thing short of the great First Cause of all. It is also hostile to that agnosti- 
cism which professes to be unable to recogni/e a First Cause, and to pan- 
theism, which confounds the primary cau.se with the cosmos resulting from 
his action. On the contrary, it has nothing to say against the belief in a 
divine First Cau.se, against divine miracle or inspiration, against the idea of 
a future life, or against any moral or spiritual means for restoring man to 
harmony with God and nature. As a conserjuence it will be found that a 
large proportion of the more di.stinguishcd scientific men have been good 
and pious in their lives, and friends ol religion. 



MUSIC, EMOTION AND MORALS. 

By 'I'hk Rkv. Dr. H. R. IIawkis, of London. 

My topic is “ Music, Linotion and Moials.” I find that the connection 
between music and morals has been vei y much left out in the cold lierc, 
and vet music is the golilen art. Vou have heard many grave things 
debated in tins room during the last tliiee or four days. Let me remind 
vou that the connection between the aits and morals is alsi* a very grave 
subject. Vet, here we are, ladies and gentlemen, living in the middle of 
the golden age of music, perhaps without knowing it. What would you 
have given to have seen a day of Raphael or to have seen a day of Pericles, 
you who have been living in this great Chiistian age ? And yet the age of 
Augustus was the golden age of Roman literature. 'I'he age of Pericles 
was that of sculpture, the Medicean age of painting; so the golden age 
of music is the Victorian or the Star-Spangled Banner age. 

Music IS the only living, giowing ait. All other arts have been di.scov- 
ered. An art is not a giowing art when all its elements have been discov- 
eied. Vou paint now, and vou combine the discoveries of the past; you dis- 
cover nothing; you build now, and vou combine the researches and the 
experiences of the past ; but vou cannot paint beltei than Raphael ; you can- 
not build more beautiful catliedrals than the cathedrals of the middle ages ; 
but music is still a growing art. Uj) to yesterday everything in music had 
not been explored. I say we are in the golden age of music, because we can 
almost within the memoiy of a man leach hands with Mozart, Beethoven and 
Wagner. We place their heads upon pedestals side by side with Raphael 
and with Michel Angelo, yet we have no cleai idea of the connection between 
the ait of music and morals, although we acknowledge that great men like 
Beethoven are woithy of a place along with the great sculptors, poets and 
jiaintcrs. Now let me tell you that you have no business to spend much 
time or money or interest upon any subject unle.ss you can make out a con- 
nection between the subject and morals and conduct and life; unless y(>u 
can give an art or occupation a particular ethical and moral basis. 

If anyone asks you what is the connection between music and morals, 1 
will give It to you in a nutshell. This is the connection. Music is the lan- 
guage of emotion. Emotion is connected with thought. 'Phereforc music is 
connected with thought. Thought is connected with action, action deals 
with conduct, and the sphere of conduct is connected with morals. There- 
fore, ladies and gentlemen, if music is connected with emotion, and emotion 
is connected with thought, and thought is connected with action, and action 
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is connected with the sphere of conduct, or with morals, things which are 
connected by the same must l)e connected with one another, and therefore 
music must be connected with morals. 

Now, the reason why we have coupled all these three worlds — music, emo- 
tion, morals — together, is because emotion is coupled with morals. The great 
disorders of our age come not from the possession of emotional feeling, but 
from its abuse, its misdirection and the bad use of it. Once discipline your 
emotions, and life becomes noble, fertile and harmonious. 

Well, then, if there is this close connection between emotion or feeling, 
and the life, conduct, or morals, what the connection between emotion and 
morals is, that also must be the character of the connection between music, 
which is the art medium of emotion, and morals. 

Nothing good and true was ever carried out in this world without 
emotion. 

I'here lias never been a great crisis in a nation’s history without some 
appropriate air, some appropriate march, which has been the voiceless 
emotion of the pe^ople. I remember (Jaribaldi’s hymn. It expresses the 
essence of the Italian movement. Look at all your patriotic songs. Look at 

“John brown’s body is a-mouldenng in the ground. 

But his soul is marching on.” 

d'he feeling and action of a country passes into music. It is the powei 
of emotion through music upon politics and patriotism. I remember when 
Wagner, as a very young man, came over to England and studied our 
national anthems. He said that the whole of the British character lay in 
the first two bars of “ Rule Britannia.” 

And so )our “Star-Spangled Banner” has kindled much unity and 
patriotism. The profoundly religious nature of the (iermans comes forth in 
their patriotic hymn, “God Save the Emperor.” Our “God Save the Queen” 
strikes the .s^me note, in a different way, as “ Rule Britannia.” This shows 
the connection between emotion and music in politics and patriotism. It 
throws a great light uj)on the wisdom of that statc.sman who said : “ Let 

who will make the laws of a people ; let me make their national .songs.” 

I see another gentleman is in charge of the topic “ Religion and .Music,” 
but it is quite impossible for me to entirely exclude religion from my lecture 
to-day, or the power of emotion through music upon religion and through 
religion upon morals, for religion is that thing which kindles and makes 
operative and irresistible the sway of the moral nature. I read that our 
Lord and his disciples, at a time when all words failed them and when their 
hearts were heavy, when all had been said and all had been done at that 
last supper, after they had sung a hymn, went out into the Mount of Olives. 
After Paul and Silas had been beaten and thrust into a noisome dungeon, 
they forgot their pain and humiliation and sang songs, spiritual psalms, in 
the night, and the prisoners heard them. I read, in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, when the great creative ant} adaptive genius of Rome took 
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j)ossession of that mighty spiritual movement and proceeded to evangelize 
the Roman Empire, that St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan in the third century, 
collected the Greek modes and adapted certain of them for the Chnslian 
Church, and that these scales were afterward revived by the great Lope 
Gregory, who gave the Christian Church the Gregorian chants, the tiist 
elements of emotion inteipreted by music which appeared in the Christian 
Church. It is difficult for us to overestimate the power of tho.se crude 
scales, although they seem harsh to our ears. It is difficult to realize the 
effect produced by Augustine and his monks when they landed in Great 
Britain, chanting the ancient (-iregorian chants. When the king gave his 
partial adherence to the mission of Augustine, the .saint turned from the 
king and directed his course toward Canterbury, where he was to be the first 
Christian archbishop. 

Still, as he went along with his monks, they chanted one of the Gre 
gorian chants. 'I'hat was his war cry. 

“ d'urn away, O Lord, thy wrath from this city, and thine anger from 
its sin.” « 

'I'hat IS a true Gregorian ; those are the very words of Augustine. And 
latei on I shall remind you of both the passive and active functions of the 
Christian Church- passive when the people sat still and heard sweet 
anthems; active when they broke out into hymns of praise. Sha.ll I tel) 
you of the great comfort which the church owes to Luther who .stood up m 
his carriage as he approached the City of Worms and sang his hymn, ” Kin 
feste Burg ist miser Gott ”? Shall I tell you of others who have solaced their 
hours of solitude by singing hymns and spiritual psalms, and how at times 
hymn singing in the church was almo.st all the religion that the people 
had? The poor Lollards, when afraid of preaching their doctrine, .still sang, 
and throughout the country the poor and uneducated people, if they could 
not understand the subtleties of theological doctrine, still could sing jirai.se 
and make melody in their hearts. I remember how much I was affected in 
passing through a little Welsh village some time ago at night, in the solitude 
of the Welsh hills, as 1 saw a little light in a cottage, and as I came near J 
heard the voices of the childien .singing : 

“Jesus, lover of my .sou), 

J.et me to thy bo.som fly.” 

And I thought how those little ones had gone to school and had learned 
this hymn and had come home to evangelize their little remote cottage and 
lift up the hearts of their parents w'ith the love of Jesus. 

I now approach the last clause of my discourse. We have discovered 
the elements of music. Modern music has been three or four hundred years 
in existence, and that is about the time that every art has taken to be 
thoroughly explored. After that, all its, elements have been discovered ; 
there is no more to be discovered, properly speaking, and all that remains 
is to apply it to the use, consolation and elevation of mankind. 
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Music is the most spiritual and latest born of the arts in this most 
material and skeptical age ; it is not only a consolation, but a kind of min- 
istering angel in the heart ; it lifts us up and reminds us and restores in us 
the sublime consciousness of our own immortality. For it is in listening to 
sweet and noble strains of music that we feel lifted and raised above our- 
selves. We move about in worlds not realized ; it is as the footfalls on the 
threshold of another world. We breathe a higher air. We stretch forth the 
spiritual anteniue of our being and touch the invisible, and instill moments 
we have heard the songs of the angels, and at chosen seasons there comes 
a kind of open vision. We have “ seen white presences among the hills." 

“ Hence in a season of calm weather, 

'1 hough inland far w'e be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither." 


MAN IN THE LIGHT OF REVET.A ITON AND SCIENCE. 

By 'I'monus Dwight, M.D., LL.D., of Harvard University. 

Man, in the light of revelation, as made known through the Scriptures 
and by the dehnitions and traditions of the Catholic Church, is a compound 
of soul and body. He is the product of God’s last creative act. His body 
IS of the earth, but his immortal spiritual soul is the image of God. His 
end IS God. But to reach that end he must pass through a jieriod of pro- 
bation on this earth. Everything in creation is subordinate to the issue of 
that great struggle. I'he first man, Adam, fell. Through his sin human 
nature, while remaining unchanged in essence, lost something of its super- 
added gifts. At first man’s reason was supreme. Now it is obscured by 
passions and a tendency to evil. 

It concerns us to know whether the accepted truths of biological sci- 
ence, more paiticularly those of anatomy, anthropology, and physiohigv, 
harmonize with those of revelation. Turning, then, from revelation to 
science, we have to examine man and to cla.s.sify him — to determine, in short, 
according to Huxley’s happy phra.se, his place in nature. If we subject the 
tissues of his body to chemical analysis; if, with the highest poweis of the 
microscope, we examine the minutest elements of .structure of bone, muscle, 
blood, brain, and all the rest, there is nothing implying essential difference 
between man and animals. We next dissect man’s body and examine the 
various so-called svstems, the bones, muscles, ves.sels, the brain and nefves, 
and the internal organs. Comparing system by system, we find differences 
in degree, and in degree only, between the bodies of man and ape. The 
difference is vast, hut it is a difference only in degree after all. 

The intimate relationship in bodily .structure between man and ani- 
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malb IS further shown by the science of embrvolot^y. While we are not 
called upon to accept very literally the claim that the development of the 
embryo presents an epitome of the history of the rise of the human race 
from the lowest forms, none the less its transitory structures and arrange- 
ments offer overwhelming evidence of the animal nature and affinities of 
the human body. 

But, as we have undertaken a scientilic study of man, we must not stop 
with his lifeless body. All must be seen and studied living to be properly 
placed. Studying man in this way, we find that he is a living organism. 
From this we infer that he has a vital principle. In common with plants, 
his vital principle presides over nutrition, reproduction, and growth. In 
common with other animals, he has in addition the powci of motion and 
sensation of various kinds. He has instincts also. But beyond and abo\c 
all these, he has understanding and a free will. He is a rational animal, 
and as such, as Mivart has said, more above the highest animal than the 
latter is above a stone. It follows directly that man has been the result of 
an act of creation. An immortal spiritual soul can by no possibility have 
been gradually evolved from the vital principle of a lower being, nor sud- 
denly formed by any action of physical forces. 

But the question must be studied from the physical side also. What 
do anatomy and anthropology say to the claims of revelation ? Surely 
since It is the soul that makes the human composite what it is, the material 
side is of secondary consequence ; but even on this lower plane any true 
conflict between revelation on one side and anatomy on the other, must be 
fatal to one or both. Should science ever show by analogy so strong as to 
^ompel conviction, that man’s body has risen from lower animals till God 
made it human by informing it with a spiritual soul, revelation would have 
nothing to take back, nothing to fear. 

But there is, undoubtedly, a system of evolution, which is in absolute 
opposition to religion. The scheme may be briefly stated as follows ; In 
the beginning was matter and force. By some law of unknown origin, the 
nebulous matter formed worlds. On this one, somehow, organic life 
appeared. Cells developed into plants of successively greater comjilexity, 
plants into animals. Animals rose from the simple to the complex ami 
finally to man, by gradual changes. Instinct is the result of the inheritance 
of accumulated ance.stral experience. There is no essential difference 
between it and reason. Ethical and moral ideas are simply developments. 
Plan does not exist. Free will and accountability are, therefore, impossible. 
The original atoms can have had no choice but to obey the original forces. 
How or when can so essentially foreign a power as that of freedom to 
choose, have first appeared ? It cannot have been in germ in the primeval 
atoms, neither can it of itself have come out of nothing. It therefore can- 
not exist. If there be no free will, there is no accountability, no right, no 
wrong, conscience is a delusion, law a tyranny. Any system of religion, 
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any probation, any future reward or punishment on these premises is self- 
evidently absurd. 

Between any such system and revelation there can be no agreement. 
If one is right, the other is wrong. We deny these doctrines because they 
are false. Philosophy, indeed, shows their falsehood most clearly. Mine is 
the more humble task of showing how unsupported they are by evidence in 
the physical domain. 

To return to the study of the body of man. As has been shown, man as 
a whole so far transcends all animals that the shape of his body is of little 
more importance than the cut of his coat, as the criterion of his position in 
the universe. None the less his body must be classified on precisely the same 
principles that guide us in the case of non-rational animals. Zoologically he 
is evidently a mammal, constituting the family of the lIominiiLe of the sub- 
order Anthropoid* of the order of Primates. 'Phe other families of that sub- 
order are various kinds of apes and monkeys, the one nearest to man being 
that of the simiid*, which compri.ses the larger apes of Asia and Africa — the 
long-armed apes, the firang, gorilla and chimpanzee. All of these are tail- 
less, and to the supeificial ob.server evidently nearest to man. The scientific 
student reaches the same conclusion, but nonetheless he recognizes points of 
similarity with species of the families of smaller monkeys which the larger 
apes do not show. Further, and this point is of vital importance, the series 
of the great apes does not lead up to man by regular gradations. In some 
respects the chimpanzee most nearly resembles man, in others, the gorilla, 
ami, although we may admit that on the whole these two approach the near- 
est to man’s body, yet in other respects the orang and the long-armed apes 
surpass them. The skull and teeth /jf the chimpanzee approach nearest to 
those of man, but the siamang is the only ape with a forward projection of 
the lower jaw like the human chin. The orang has twelve ribs like a man, 
while the chimpanzee and gorilla have thirteen. 

A very important and curious chapter in this connection is that of anoma- 
lies of structure. There are occasionally structures, or arrangements of struc- 
tures, which are not normal in the species in which they occur, but m others. 
They are seen frecjuently in man. They have been made to bear evidence for 
his descent from lower animals, and have been called “ reversions.” There are 
reasons for debating these claims very seriously. To hold that a certain 
anomaly of, say a bone, in man is a reversion to the condition of a primitive 
type, is not to say that every other animal possessing it is an ancestor of 
man, for they may be side branches of the genealogical tree ; but it is neces- 
sary that a common origin should be shown for both. When we come to 
put this into practice very great difficulties arise, l^ct us take some common 
instances in illustration. First, the supra-condyloid process of the humerus. 
This is a little spur of bone found in some three per cent, of our dissecting- 
room subjects. A band of fibrous tissue running to it makes a bridge over a 
hole called a supra-condyloid foramen. It is not found in any of the higher 
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apes, but in many American monkeys and in most of the lemurs. It is found 
in certain carnivora, notably those of the cat tribe, in most of the insectivora, 
but never in the ungulata, or hoofed animals; it is generally found in the 
edentata and marsupials. This, therefore, is so widely distributed a structure 
that it is a more plausible instance than most, and if it stood alone would be 
hard to refute. But it is the very diversity of these anomalies that is fatal to 
the theory that they are reversions. Another, probably more common one in 
man, though less widespread among mammals, is a projection known as the 
third trochanter of the thigh bone, which is normal in the odd -toed ungulates 
and in some rodents and edentates. A very uncommon one is the union of 
the pieces of the breast-bone after the fashion of the long-armed apes. Still 
another very rare peculiarity is the fossa pnenasalis, a little hollow in the 
skull just below the opening of the nose. It is met with only in low class 
skulls. Among animals it has been seen poorly marked at times (not as a 
rule) in the gorilla; but its best representation is seen in the seal tribe. 

Now, no one claims that man came from either the carnivora or the 
ungiilata, certainly not from both. If then we sec a feature in man appear- 
ing occasionally which is normal in hoofed animals, from which he did not 
descend, according to the theory of heredity, it must have existed in a com- 
mon ancestor. As we go on from one feature of this kind to many the 
difficulty is increased, for we have to include the carnivora and, worse still, a 
higher specialized group, the seal tribe, rhis being obviously impossible, 
we have to go further back still and seek a still earlier common ancestor 
from whom we are to inherit the chaiactciistics of both. ’I'his very soon 
reaches a reductio ad absurdum, for the primitive parent must have been an 
anatomical curiosity ot the greatest complication. What are we then to do 
with such facts ? It will not do to ignore them. They undoubtedly have a 
cause, seeming to point to a similarity of plan and tendencies. It allows 
us to formulate the proposition, that points of resemblance between two 
families of animals are no evidence of the descent of one from the other or 
of both from a common ancestor. It brings law and plan into the fore- 
ground. From being first used as an argument for chance, it on the con- 
trary, is found to point to law, though to which one which we do not yet 
grasp. 

Let us now study living man, considered merely as an animal. For 
roaming through forests, how inferior to the long-armed ape who swings 
in flying leaps from tree to tree with a grace and certainty which no trained 
acrobat can approach, h’or defence or attack how much below the gorilla. 
As a mere animal, how unfitted for anything. Not very swift of foot, far 
from strong of arm, with neither claw nor tusk, without great sharpness of 
sight or of hearing, with very limited powers of scent, without protective 
panoply or weapon of defense, man, as an animal and as nothing more, can 
be ranked only as a failure. But, if grown man be such, how much more is 
he trammelled by the necessary care of infant and child through the long 
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period of helplessness. Yet do not his powers of instinct place him far 
above other animals? Undoubtedly it might have been so, equally 
undoubtedly it is not. His instinct is far inferior to that of many lower 
animals. As well as we can decide by our own mental processess we 
know that it is by reason that maa is guided, 'fhe body is inadequate and 
strong instinct is wanting. How then account for the existence and per- 
petuation of so badly dowered a race ? It is clear that it is only because 
man has reason that he is what he is. 

We pass to anthropology. We see many races of men ; but with 
advancing knowledge old plans of classification have lost their value. We 
(Ind again curious cross-relationships in different races. This much is cer- 
tain, namely, that they are all men. The differences between them, indeed, 
are great, in capacity of skull, in stature, in proportion, but the very lowest 
are unmistakably men, considered merely from the anatomical standpoint. 
'I'he missing link fails to appear. Low forms of structure are, indeed, pre- 
sented by some very ancient skeletons, but it were idle to claim that they 
bear evidence of even a distinct species of man. 

The gap between even the bodv of man and that of the ape is a great 
one, though the difference is in degree, not in kind. From the physical 
side there are insui mountable difficulties m the ordinary theory that man as 
a whole, body and soul, was evolved gradually from a monkey or an ape. 
It is beyond (piestion that such a process must have taken a very long 
time. Scores, perhaps hundreds, of thousands of years must have witnessed 
its progress. It is well-nigh incredible that no race of the man-like beast 
and his follower the beast-like man should have come to light. The race 
cannot have been a small one, nor have done its work in a corner. To have 
survived during the long period necesssaiy for its succe.ss it must have 
spread vastly. Yet of this great scries of multitudes between man and 
apes we do not find a trace. More than this, if some of the lowest savage 
races which we now know are such pitiable objects, how much more so must 
have been this being who was gradually losing the physical advantages of 
apes, and had not as yet acquired reason, without which man as an animal 
IS so w'orthless. It is in direct defiance of the laws of evolution, for every 
step is marked by the survival of the unfittcst. 

It is said that low races of men have been arrested in their upward 
course. That there is no shadow of proof that they have not fallen from a 
higher estate. On the contrary, there is very much in favor of the theory 
that they have done so. How many instances have we seen in history of 
the wiping out of great civilizations ! What a contrast is the Egypt of 
to-day with that of the Pharaohs ! The language of some very low tribes 
.show a richness which is conclusive of passed prosperity. Herbert Spencer 
admits in his Sodolofry the probability of the degradation from something 
higher of most, if not all, the savage tribes of to-day. 

Revelation teaches that man has fallen ; that there is in him a tendency 
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lo evil. What is the cause ? It is foolish to i)reten(l that it is in the per- 
sistence of animal passions. Let the student of Sociology consider the 
relinement of vice in the luxury, lust and cruelty of the decadence of the 
Roman Empire, or of Oriental despotisms; to look no nearer home, to see 
that there is a malice in it very different from mere savageness. There is 
in It a peiverseness in evil that suggests a closei lesemblaiice to devils than 
to beasts. It IS not a return to a hjwer estate, but the corruption of a 
higher. 

I luis revelation and science are in accord concerning man. Philosophy 
shows that .IS a living organism he must have a vital piinciple or soul, and 
that inasmuch as it is spiiitual it differs radically from that of brutes. Anat- 
omy and anthiopology proclaim that there is no evidence in favor of the 
gradual evolution of man both soul and body, which jihilosophv pronounces 
impossible, and \vh ch cannot be reconiiled with levelation. Variations 
themselves point to law in contiadistinction to chance. Observation and 
common sense show but too cleailv the evidence of corrujition in human 
natuie, which is neither an inheritance fiom lower animals, nor the natural 
endowment of man created in the image and likeness of God. 


WHAT COXSTirUTKS A REIJOIOUS AS DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM A MORAI. LIFE. 

By Rkv. Syi.vkstkr F. Scovel, D.D., Pri sident of Wooster College. 

What vve happily emphasize in this Congress of Religions is simply 
Religion. I hat we write out in large letters and trumjiet the great fact 
of It in all the tongues of men. We believe there must be more of it in the 
world when men come to understand how much there is of it already. What 
the world wants is the best religion. It wants it with a deeper thirst than it 
wants silver or gold, or knowledge or science. And I believe this Congress 
will help the world to gel just what it wants and needs -more and more 
genuine religious life, from this point, then, is the place to go forward in 
the recital of the infinite positive ble.ssings the religious life brings as dis- 
tinguished from the moral life. 

The religious life alone has creative power. The moral can never 
create the religious, while the religious will always create the moral life. 

I he moral life is (roughly) as the mineral kingdom to the vegetable. The first 
can feed the life of the second, but cannot kindle it. The religious life 
develoj).s more continuity, more fibre and more propagative power than a 
moral life. 

In it there is the glory of the unseen. There is the hush and awe 

Coypright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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of the (Omnipotent and Eternal. There is the unseen holy, there is an exten- 
sion of the l)eing upward and forwaid inimeasuiable in the feeling of it. 

Ilut contrast the merely moral life. All that concerns the future, its 
opening and attractions, its glories and gleams, has no power for him who 
aims only to do his duty to his fellow-men. How much the man must miss; 
what a calamity if all men should thus deny the uppermost realm of being. 
The whole world is one thing, if men are immortal, and another if they are not. 

Guizot shows, you remember, that society is the means and man is the 
end in civilization, because man is immortal. Laws and language and liter- 
ature and government and economics, are the things they are, and which they 
are coming to be felt to be in the newer political economy and sociology 
because man is immortal. Education is coming to have its own true sacred- 
ness because it is immortal material with which we have to deal. And I dare 
say it now and here, that no man is fit to be an educator, in the just sense of 
the term, who so fearfully and fatally mistakes the nature with which he is to 
deal, as to deny its immoitality. Without the religious life as allied to the 
supernatural, I do not believe any severe morality can be maintained among 
men. 

Who doubts the flexibilitv of religious motives? 'I'licy are as elastic 
as the atmosphere, as divisible and equally constant in their pressure. 
And what might not be said, what is not eveiy pious heait saying, of the 
religious life as containing a communion with (iod, which the merely moral 
life — alas! — either ignores or denies. 

What IS prayer The oiitbreathing of innermost life into the closest 
contacts. “Speak to him,’’ for spirit with spirit may meet. “ He is closer 
than breathing.” I’rayer ! It is the clorpience of the need, peiceived rather 
by the Inhnitc Listener than by the soul which so impeifectly at best under- 
stands its own need. I’rayer ! It is the sob of a broken heart (whether by 
sin or bv sorrow) heard by (iod and hymned b) angels. 

What IS praise ? What are the .sacraments ? Fublic worship ; church- 
fellowships ? Nothing can jiropcrly express the importance to us, of the 
upward extension of our being liy communion with God. It is of the same 
range with outward extension of the religious life into duty, or its forwaid 
extensions into immortality. 

And when man’s whole nature is considered it is found that the moial 
life IS most distinctly related to the intellectual and volitional activities and 
is deficient on the emotional side. But just here the religious life is full and 
powerful. Not that we propose to accept the half-humorously proposed 
distribution of the soul territory which would give the intellect to science 
and the will to ethics and surrender the cmotionh to religion. No, sirs. 
Religion will not forget other things, but she does accept the dominion of 
the heart. 

There is no such apostasy in religion as the apostasy from love. Now 
what would the heart-life of the race become without religion? Whither 
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should we go without the mercy of God, the Father’s pity ; without the 
boundless compassion of a dying Christ? To what utter hardness are we left 
by law and morals considered only in themselves? Tn the emotions and 
affections are the springs of action. How shall the world do its work with- 
out the religious life to cultivate and enlarge them? In this gieat tract of 
the soul lies far the largest part of the common life of all men. How shall 
it be made the souice of happiness it ought to become? Here arc the 
materials of charactei. How is Heaven to be peopled and days of Heaven 
to come upon the eaith unless the strong forces of religion control here? 
Men are stiired to their best deeds and wrought to their best peimanent 
shapes through the affections. And all men concede to the religious life 
special power in the emotional tiact. 

All that IS in us, then, all the fundamental departments of the microcosm 
we call man demand the religious life. The intellect reaches its highest 
principles when it thinks God’s thoughts after him, and finds mind every- 
where in the universe. The affections and emotions find their true objects 
in divine things, and fiom thc.se run out exuberantly and beneticentlv to all 
human needs. The will finds its freedom steadied and the man back of the 
will certiiied by the inlinite personality of God. 1'he conscience whispcis 
approval of them and rebukes us. The spiritual aspirations fmd then tiue 
direction only in the religious life. How much of man is <lenied or docked 
by moral ism? 

And now we come to the religious life as concerned with sin. 

Here we find the distinguishing element of Repentance, uliich has no 
place whatever in the moral life. In the latter theic ma\ be regret or 
remorse (if the evil consefjuences of sin have become evident oi have gone 
beyond our power to arrestb But the religious life can know repentance. 
It IS made uj) of elements which do not ap|)ear in the nnnal life. 

Can I be wrong in saying that the moral life mi.s.ses the greatest pos- 
sible joy of man when it fails of repentance? Did not all divine interposi- 
tions in the world, from the first voice to Cam, to the last pleading of the 
risen Chri.st .seek to awaken it ? Does not the tear of repentance (as in 'fom 
Moore’s excjuisite fiction) move the crystal bars of Baiadise ? And does not 
every true act of repentance awaken the praises of intelligent sjiitils sinless, 
themselves, in the presence of (iod ? 

This evangelical repentance refreshes the whole world of sin by its real 
sorrow. There is a “repentance unto life,” and there aie “fruits meet loi 
repentance.” In the nature and fruits of it is a greater thing than the 
merely moral man can ever know. 

Hold it closely, then, this distinguished character of the religious life. 
The forgiven are forgiving ; the elder son is implacable. For sinners the 
religious life can answer. Ethics, as a means to salvation, must be left to 
angels. Repentance is moral sanity. It is the truth of things. It sees God’s 
frown and seeks bis favor. It stops sinning. It puts the stoniest barriers in 
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tlie way of sinning again. It looks to what we must be as well as to what 
we have been. It bears the noblest fruitage in a hundred-fold of good deeds, 
and turnh blasphemers into apostles. And the moralist cannot know it. 

The religious life is sundered wholly from the moral life and elevated 
above it by the initial fact of Regeneration. 

Here is a “new life ” indeed. It is a “new man ” with whom we have 
to deal. It is an implanted principle which goes on to consequences of 
greatest moment exactly in line with the initial impulse. At once it claims 
to be more than the moral life, introducing new reasons for obedience even 
to what was obeyed before from lower considerations. This is divine energy 
received into the almost passive soul of man, but lifting it into a permanent 
partaking of the divine life. 


HOW CAN PHILOSOPHY AID THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION? 

By Prof. J. P. Landis, D.D., Ph.U., of Dayton, O. 

We shall have to begin by ilefining the terms “ Science of Religion,” 
and “ Philosophy,” and determining the scope of both. Schleiermacher 
defined religion as “ a sense of absolute dependence.” Hut it includes more 
than this feeling, namely, the apprehension of a supreme or at least super- 
ior being, i. <?., it includes knowledge. 

Even in the feeling it.self there is more than a meie sense of dependence, 
namely, reverence, fear, love. An eminent philosophical Christian writer 
says : “ Religion is the union of man with God, of the finite with the Infin- 

ite, expressed in conscious love and revcience.” James Fieeman Clark, 
.seeking for a simple and comprehensive expression, says ; “ Religion is 

the tendency in man to worship and serve invisible beings like himself, but 
above himself.” This is purposely comprehensive, so that it may include 
“ Animism,” “ Fetichism,” and many forms of Panthei.sm, like that of Spin- 
oza who declared that we must “love God as our supreme good.” There 
have been and there are many religions, and however much they may differ 
in other respects in this they agree, “that man has a natural faith in 
supernatural powers with whom he can commune, to whom he is related, 
and that this life and this earth are not enough to satisfy his soul.” 

What is science ? In its broadest definition, science is systematized 
knowledge. This, however, implies more than an orderly arrangement of 
facts. It includes the discovery of the principles and laws which underlie 
and pervade the facts. Science seeks to reach the highest principles, those 
which have given shape and character to the facts, and among these princi- 
ples even aspires to grasp the central ope, so as> to give rational unity to the 
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subject. Now, is there, or may there be a Science of Religion ? It is a 
gratuitous assumption to claim that theie is no science but natural science. 
'This assumption would exclude grammar, rhetoric, logic, political economy, 
ethics, psychology, and even mathematics. 'I'lie truth in there are various 
kinds of science, accoiding to the nature of the truth to be investigated. 
“ Each science, ” says Aristotle, “ takes cognizance of its peculiar truths.” 
“ Any facts,” says John Stuart Mill, “ are fitted, in themselves, tube the sub- 
ject of a science, which follow one another according to constant laws ; 
although those laws may not have been discovered, nor even be discover- 
able by our existing resources.” The religious phenomena of the world 
and human experience are just as real as any with which physical science 
has to deal. In the sense in which he means it, James Freeman Clark is 
right when he says. ” The facts of consciousness constitute the basis of 
leligious science. These fmts are as real and as constant as those which 
are jierceived through the senses. Faith, Hope, and Love are as ical a.s 
foim, sound and color. 'I'he moral laws also, which may be deduced 
fiorn such experience are real and permanent, and these laws can be veri- 
tied in the daily course of human life. The whole realm of spiritual exer- 
cises may and oiighlK^i be carefully examined, analyzed and verified.” 

'Fo constiuct a science of religion retpiires the collocation of vast his- 
toiical data, an exhaustive and true analysis of the facts of consciousness ; 
the discovery of the relations of these facts to one another, of the principles 
which underlie and pervade them, and the laws by which they are gov- 
erned ; and the logical arrangement or systemization of these elements or 
data. 

The science of religion as above defined, is broader than systematic 
theology, in the sense in which it is used by Christians ; but if the teim 
theology be used in a somewhat Aristotelian sense, it may stand to desig- 
nate our science of religion. Pherecydes and Plato, who wrote philo- 
sophically on the gods and their relations to the material universe and to 
man, were called theologians. Aristotle divided all speculative science into 
mathematical, physical, and theological. He says, ‘‘There is another 
science which treats of that which is immutable and transcendental, 11 
indeed there exists such a substance, as we shall endeavor to show that there 
does. 'Fhis transcendental and jiermancnt substance, if it exist at all, must 
surely be the sjihere of the Divine — it must be the fir.st and highest jniii- 
ciple.” 'Hus he calls theology. Hut it is .still better to take the phase in 
the broad sense as oA-oyo? TovOeov Kal inpl Twy ^eiMV. 

What is the scope of this science ? Whatever else theology 01 the 
science of religion must consider, the three most prominent subjects must 
be, first, God, his being and attributes, the sources of our idea of God, prools 
of his existence, his rulership over the world, etc. .Second. Nature, or the 
works of God. Third. Man in his relation to the Deity. The fact of sin, 
its nature, and consef[uences, the (juestion as to the possibility of man’s 
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recovery from sin, and man’s destiny or the ([iiestion of immortality are also 
prominent subjects for consideiation. 

Having taken a glance at the definition and scope of the science of 
religion, let us do the same for philosophy. Helinitions have been vciv 
various from the days of Idato and Aiistotle to the present time. With 
Aristotle jihilosophy is the systematic and critical knowledge of the fiivst or 
ultimate principles of being, essentially what now is iisu.illv called meta 
jdivsics or ontology. Herbert S|)encer calls it “knowledge of the highest 
degree of gcneialitv,” and adds, “Science is partially unitied knowledge ; 
philosophy is completely iinilled knowledge.” 

Philosophy strives to comprehend in unity and to undeistand the ground 
and causes of all icalitv. 'This necessarily includes life in all its aspects and 
relations. I should give the scope of philosophical imiuiry, or the Philosophical 
Encyclopedia, as follows : Metaphysics or ontology, psychology, logic, ethics, 
religion, wsthetics, jiolitics. These divisions ji.irtly ovetlap one another. On 
comparing the scope of both the science of religion and philosophy, it is 
seen that in part they cover the same ground. 'The tw'o disciplines may be 
represented by two intcisecting circles, the space included within each of the 
circles being in pait the same. 'The ultimate objects about which they both 
treat are God, nature, and man. The relations of philosophy therefore, to the 
science of religion are of necessity very intimate. We can not separate them 
entirely, try we never so hard. While the ultimate aim of religion is practi- 
cal, and that of philosophy speculative, no seiious or thoughtful mind can 
rest in the contemplation of the practical or ultilitarian elemeiils of religion. 
Moreover, when the speculative or rational elements in leligion everywhere 
underlie the practical, religion must meet the demands of the intellect as 
well as of the heart, that is, religion must be rational. Hut the consideration 
of these rational elements brings her within the domain of philosophy. 
Rational theology is indeed a part of philosophy. 

What is the material and formal aid of philosophy to the science of reli- 
gion ? Man finds himself to be a religious being. He has a sense of depen- 
dence on a superior being. 'There are, we may say, deposits in his feelings 
themselves which are peculiar and may turn out to be veiy significant and 
lead to the discovery of very important truths. 'There are in all men certain 
spontaneous religious beliefs. Hut as man advances in intellectual growth 
and in intelligence he begins to reflect on these phenomena. He will ask 
into the meaning 'and ground of the.se feelings, and the significance of his 
beliefs. He will necessarily inquiie how far these feelings and beliefs ate 
justifiable, whether they are mere fancies of the imagination, or grounded in 
realities and supported by reason, and how far they involve real knowledge. 
He believes in God. Have we any true or real knowledge of such a being, 
if he exists ? What are the sources of this knowledge f How far may we 
know him, and of what character is our knowledge of him ? 'These are all 
questions which must be answered, if there is to be any such thing as 
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scientific theology or a science of religion at all. Itut all these aie also 
(jiicstions of philosophy. The attempt to answer these ([ucstions, if we are 
not willing to be content with a very partial and unscientific inquiry, will 
necessarily conduct to others which will land us in the very profoundest 
depths of human thought, in the very realm of inquiry in which philosophy 
as such lives and has its being. 

;\s in the ca.se of other subjects, religion must come to philosojihy to 
settle for it all the problems which are purely rational. Many of the 
objects of religion, of all the great religions at least, are usuallv hisloiical, 
given 111 sacred books or traditions, yet every religion which ignores philo- 
sophy IS extremely liable to superstition and fanaticism. The souiccs of 
mateiials foi the science of leligion, as of the (diri.stian religion, are 
paitly historical and partly jihilosophical. Of the historical, the primary 
.soul ce IS the sacred books ; the materials yielded by philosofiliy may, on 
the other hand, be called fundamental. 

J’hiloso|)hy must furnish the ultimate data, the basal truths, though not 
the historical facts, upon which a great jiart of religious doctrine lests. 
Natural 'I'heology is constantly assuming a more metaphysical or philosoph- 
ical charactei. 

I. The lOxistence of (iod. The sacred books, as the Bible of the Jews 
and Christians, proceed upon the assumption of the existence of a Divine 
Being. If there is no such being, there is no religion. 'I'hc que.stion, then, 
which at once confronts us in impiiring into the reality of religion itself 
relates to the existence of (iod. This is the fundamental question, but it is 
philo.sophical in its nature and its solution belongs to the realm of philoso- 
phy. Whence is our conviction of the existence of God? It is not my 
pill pose to enter further into this que.stion than to show its rel.ition to phil- 
osophy, that the answer must come from {ihilosophy. .Some say the knowl- 
edge or the conviction of the existence of God is innate, and that it cannot 
be proved, as Dr. Calderwood ; others as Piof Flint in his '///c/vw, and Dr. 
Caird in his /Vz/AKe/Z/V /^ch^ion, and Dr. Knapp, hold that it is not 
at all innate, but is a matter of proof ; others still hold that it is a matter of 
revelation ; while still others maintain that it is both innate and the subject 
of proof. Kant held that metaphysics can neithci prove noi disprove the 
existence of God. Di. McCosh does not admit that we have an intuitive 
knowledge of God, but that “our intuitions, like the vvoiks of natiiie, caiiv 
us up to God, their author.” Vet he .savs : “ I’lie idea of God, the belief 

in God, may be justly repiesentevl as native to man.” Many vviitcis go so 
far as to speak of a God-consciousnc.ss. Prof. Fishet sa\s : “We are con- 
scious of God in a more intimate sense than we arc conscious of finite things.” 
Prof. Luthardt of Leipzig says : “Consciousness of God is as essential an 
element of our mind as consciousness of the world or self-consciousness.” 
The names of many other writers, philosophical and theological, who teach 
that the idea of God is innate, might be added, such as Descartes, Dr. 
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Julius Muller, Prof. Dr. Dorner, Prof. Bowen of Harvard University, Prof. 
Harris of Yale University. Dr. McCosh says : “Among metaphysicians 
of the present day it is a very common opinion that our belief in God is 
innate.” Their doctrine may be expressed thus : We have an intuitive, nec- 
essary belief in the Divine existence. But belief impbe.s knowledge more 
or less clear; “necessary belief involves nece.ssary cognition.” Hence, 
God as the object of our intuitive belief, becomes, in some sense, the object of 
intuitive knowledge. This knowledge may be exceedingly dim, requiring 
to be brought up into clearer con.sciousncss and developed by observation 
and reflection, upon the psychological principle so well stated by Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton: “The notions or cognitions which are primitive facts are 
given us ; they are not indeed obtrusive, they are not even cognizable of 
themselves. They lie hid in the profundities of the mind until drawn trom 
their obscurity by the mental activity itself employed upon the materials of 
experience.” They belong to the natural furniture of the mind, and when 
called into consciousness by the appropriate occasions, they have all the 
force and authority of self-evident truths. For instance : (r/) If one ask for 
an explanation of tinite existence, “ the belief in the One Infinite Being ” at 
once and intuitively presents itself. (^) Especially let the conscience be 
fully roused, and the idea of a Divine Being instantly appears, it may be 
with fearful force and authority. Says Luthardt : “There is nothing of 
which man has so intuitive a conception as he has of the existence of God.” 
“ We can by no means free ourselves from the notion of God.” The emi- 
nent Max Muller puts the statement thus : “As soon as man becomes con- 
scious of himself as distinct from all other things and persons, he at the 
same time becomes conscious of a higher self ; a power without which he 
feels that neither he nor anything else would have any life or reality. This 
IS the first sense of the godhead, «/zw/«/5as it has been called ; for it is 

a seNSUs, an immediate perception, not the result of rea.soning or of general- 
izing, but an intuition as irreversible as the impression of our .senses. This 
sensus numiuis is the source of all religion. It is that without which no 
religion, true or false, is pos.Sible.” 

When objections are raised to this doctrine the examination of its 
validity can be detei mined only within the field of philosophy. This is 
done by ajipealmg to the criteria of intuition. (l) It is said to be nece.ssary. 
It IS nece.ssary to our nature, so that, when the problem is put before the 
mind, the opposite can not be believed. Its denial does violence to oui 
whole nature, and is forced. As. soon as the laws of nature act unrestrained, 
the belief in Deity asserts itself. It is necessary somewhat in the same sense 
as our conviction of the moral law, or of right, is necessary, — we can not rid 
ourselves of it. This is not disproved by the fact that some men have 
doubted the existence of God. Men may do violence to their mental con- 
stitution, either by wrong metaphysics or by sin. A man may so cauterize 
his hand that he loses the sense of touch. Men may have been born blind 
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or (leaf, but this does not prove that sight and healing are not native to 
man. Some have doubted whether tliere is an external world at all, as 
Bishop Berkeley ; others, whether there is any such a thing as spirit, as 
Auguste Comte. Some have denied the reality of the moral law, but all 
the world believes in the existence of spiritual natures and the reality of the 
mateiial world, in spite of metaphysical subtleties and learned arguments. 
( 2 ) This belief in a divine being is univeisal ; i. e., {a) It is held in some 
forms by all nations, tribes and tongues. The claim has in a few instances 
been set up that .some small tribes have been discovered who had no idea 
whatever of (Jod, but when the case was narrowly inquired into, the state- 
inenl was found to be incorrect. Even Piof. De Quatrefages, jirofes.soi of 
anthropology in unbelieving Pans, writes : “ Obliged in the course of my 

investigation to review all laccs, 1 have sought atheism in the lowest as 
well as the highest. I ha\e nowhere met it except m individuals. oi in 
moie or less limited schools, such as those which existed in Fan ope in the last 
centiiiy oi which ma\ still be seen at the present day.” 

The statement of the doctrine above, namely, that this is in the liist 
instance an intuitive belief, which however involves knowledge, ahso leads 
to the question as to the relation of faith and knowledge, a (piestion which 
has been much discussed ever since the days of Origen. He uttered the 
dictum , pnrcepit tntellectum. This was also held by Augustine, Anselm 
('alvin, Pascal, Anselm’s motto was, Credo ut intellip;am. The doctrine 
thus expressed by thc.se eminent thinkers has been much discussed by phil- 
osophers and theologians, but its solution belongs to the domain of philoso- 
phy. 1 need only mention Calderwood, Sir William Hamilton, Victoi 
Cousin, Schleiermacher, Jacobi, Christlieb. 

But, in the next place, can the existence of God be proved ? Or do 
we rest solely on this innate conviction ^ 'This were really .sufficient ; but 
in addition there is a vast amount of cumulative proof which is as a large 
reserve to support the inner conviction. Some writers, as Jacobi, Kaiil, 
Hartmann, Dr. Calderwood, Lotze, disparage the.se so-called proofs ; but the 
mass of theists, from Socrates to the present time, both philo.sophers and 
theologians, have acknowledged them to be valid and of great sctvice. 

'The well-known classification of these proofs is into the ontological, 
the co.smological, teleological, and the anthropological. Without discu.ssing 
these, the mere statement of them itself will determine their charactei as 
philoso])hical. 'The determination of their validity and force belongs to 
philosophy. 

I, 'The onlohjgical argument is purely metaphysical. Anselm was the 
first to put into form, Descartes constructed another, and after him Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and still later, Victor Cousin. Anselm’s argument is in 
substance this : 'That which exists in reality is greater than that which 
exists only in the mind. There exists in the human intellect the conception 
of an infinitely perfect being. In inhnite perfection, necessary existence is 
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included; necessary existence implies actual existence, for if it must he it is. 
If the perfect Being of whom we have conception does not exist we can con- 
ceive of one still more peifecl, i. e., of one who does of necessity exist. 
'I'herefore, necessity of being belongs to perfection of being. Hence an abso- 
lutely perfect being exists, which is God. Gaunilo, a contemporary of An.selrn, 
sought to show that there is a paralogism in this argument. We have, foi 
instance, an idea of a centaur, but this does not prove that a centaur ever 
existed. Indeed this argument, it is sometimes said, is now not much in 
repute. On the other hand, we find the essence of it, in Plato; hints of it 
in Aristotle, Athanasius, Augustine, and Btethius. Anselm first developeil 
it. Descartes adopted it with some changes. Leibnitz followed. The 
great theologians, Cudworth, Stillingfleet, Howe and Henry More adopted 
it in their debates with the infidelity of their time. Cousin develojied still 
another form of it. Validity is allowed to it by Luthardt, Dr. Dorner, 
Heiiiy B. .Smith, Dr. Caird, Prof. Shedd, Ulrici, Thompson, Tulloch and 
others. John Stuart Mill advi.sed theologians to adhere to it. Yet it has 
been vehemently attacked in our times. Kant, although he professed 
respect for it, regarded it as inade([uate, and so does Herman Lotze, both in 
his Mu'rocosmus and Religions- Philosophic. John Stuart Mill, on the other 
hand, says, “1 think it must be allowed that in our pre.scnt state of knowl- 
edge, the adaptations of nature afford a large balance of probability in 
favor of creation by intelligence.” Janet’s Final Causes is an admirable 
exposition of the subject. It is to be remembered that moral proof is not 
niathematical demonstration ; that no one line of argument is to be taken 
by itself alone ; that taken together, the ontological, the cosmological, the 
teleological and the anthropological arguments are like so many converging 
lines all pointing toward, even if they do not in strict demonstration reach, 
the common centre —God. Dr. Carpenter speaks of some departments of 
science “in which our conclusions rest, not on any one set of experiences, 
but upon our unconscious coordination of the whole aggregate of our experi- 
ence ; not on conclusions of any one train of reasoning, but on the conver- 
gence of all oui lines of thought toward one center.” 

4. In connection with these arguments philosophy must explain the 
meaning and vindicate the reality of Cause. 

5. Religion says God is infinite and alxsolute. But can the infinite and 
absolute be known by the finite ? Can there be any relation between the 
absolute and the finite? This is an impoitant question for religion, but 
philo.sophy must give us the solution, if a solution is possible. Says Herbert 
Spencer in his First Principles ; “The axiomatic truths of physical science 
unavoidedly postulate absolute being as their common basis, d'he persistence 
of the universe is the persistence of that unknown cause, power, or force 
which is manifested to us through all phenomena. Such is the foundation 
of any system of positive knowledge. Thus the belief which this datum con- 
stitutes has a higher warrant than any other whatever.” He is here sub- 
stantially on Aristotelian ground. 
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6. Again : Can personality be postulated of the infinite or absolute ? 
Philosophy must both explain personality and how this can be consistent 
with the infinite and absolute. 

The deepest revelation of consciousness, is the ego and the non-ego. In 
consciousness we become aware at once of self, a modification of self, which 
is a mental state or act, and the not-self. We find here sensations, percep- 
tions, memories, imaginations, beliefs, volitions, etc., but in connection with 
each and all of these is al.so invariably given the self, and its antithesis, the 
not-self. 

This conscious self thus experiencing or exercising sensations, judgments, 
volitions, is what we call a person. If we should here adopt the theory of 
James Mill and his son John Stuart, that self is only a “permanent possibility 
of feeling,” all proper notion of self hood or peisonality vanishes, I'lic self, 
with these powers of thought, feeling and self-determination, we call a spiiit. 
From consciousness then we have the idea of spirit, and arc prepared to under- 
stand the doctrine, “ (iod is Spirit and a knowledge of our own personality 
prepares us for the idea of the personality of (Iod. As Dr. Fisher truly says : 
“Belief in the personality of man, and belief in the personality of God, stand 
or fall together.” 


HINDUISM. 

By Swami Vivlkananda. 

Three religions stand now in the world which have come down to us 
from time pre-historic — Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and Judaism. 

They all have received tremendous shocks and all of them prove by 
their survival their internal .strength ; but while Judaism failed to absorb 
Christianity, and was driven out of its place of birth by its all -conquering 
daughter, and a handful of Parsees, are all that remains to tell the talc of his 
grand reljgion, sect after sect have arisen in India and seemed to shake 
the religion of the Vedas to its very foundation, but like the waters of the 
seashore in a tremendous earthquake, it receded only for a while, only to 
return in an all-absorbing flood, a thousand times more vigorous, and when 
the tumult of the rush was over, they have been all sucked in, absorbed and 
assimilated in the immense body of another faith. 

From the high spiritual flights of Vedantic philosophy, of which the 
latest discoveries of science seem like the echoes, the agnosticism of the 
Buddhas, the atheism of the Jains, and the low ideas of idolatry with the 
multifarious mythology, each and all have a place in the Hindu’s religion. 

Where then, the question arises, where is the common center to which 
all these widely diverging radii converge ; where is the common basis upon 

Coyprig[ht, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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which all these seemin^^ly hopeless contradictions rest? And this is the 
question I shall attempt to answer. 

The Hindus have received their relij>,non through their revelation, the 
Vedas. They hold that the Vedas are without beginning and without end. 
It may sound ludicrous to this audience, how a book can be without begin- 
ning or end. But by the Vedas no books are meant. They mean the 
accumulated treasury of spiritual law discovered by diffeient pcisons in dif- 
feient times. Just as the law of gravitation existed before its discovery, and 
would exist if all humanity forgot it, so with the laws that govern the 
spiritual world. The moral, ethical and spiritual relation between soul and 
souls and between individual spirits and the bather of all spirits were there 
before their discovery and would remain even if we forgot them. 

The (iiscovercis of these laws aie called Kishis, and we honor them as 
perfected beings, and I am glad to tell this audience that some of the very 
best of them were women. 

Here it may be said that the laws as laws maybe without end, but 
they must have had a beginning. The Vedas teach us that creation is 
without beginning or end, .Science has proved to us that the sum total of 
the cosmic energy is the same throughout all. 'I'hen if theic was a time 
when nothing existed, where was all this manifested energy ? .Some say 
it was in a potential form in God. But then God is sometimes potential 
and .sometimes kinetic, which would make him mutable, and everything 
mutable is a compound, and everything compound must undeigo that 
change which is called destruction. Therefore God would die. I hcreloie 
there never was a time when there was no creation. If I may be allowed 
to apply a simile, creation and creator are two lives, without begin. iing 
and without end, running parallel to each other, and (iod is power, an ever- 
active providence, under whose power systems after .sy.steins are being 
evolved out of chaos, — made to run for a time and again destroyed. I'his 
IS what the Hindu boy repeats every day with his guru: “The sun and 
the moon, the Lord created after other suns and moons.” And this 
agrees with science. 

Here I stand, and if I shut my eyes and try to conceive my existence, 
1, I. I — what is the idea before me ? The idea of a body. Am 1, then, 
nothing but a combination of m.atter and material substances ? The Vedas 
declare “ No,” 1 am a spirit living in a body. I am not the body. The 
body will die, but I will not die. ,Here am I in this body, and when it will 
fail, still I will go on living, and also 1 had a past. The soul was not cre- 
ated from nothing, for creation means a combination, and that means a cer- 
tain future dissolution. If, then, the soul was created, it must die. There* 
fore it was not created. Some aie born happy, enjoying perfect health, 
beautiful body, mental vigor, and witn all wants supplied. Others are 
born miserable : some are without hands or feet, some idiots, and only drag 
on a miserable existence, ^\hy, it they are all created, does a just .ind 
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merciful God create one happy and the other unhappy -- why is he .so par- 
tial ? Noi would It mend matters in the least hy holdini^ that those that 
are misciaWle in this life will be peifect in a future. Why should a man be 
miseiable here in the leign of a just ami merciful (iod ^ In the .second 
place, it docs not give us any cause, but simply a cruel act of an all-power- 
ful being, and therefore unscientific, d'here must have been causes, then, 
to make a man miserable or happy before his birth, ami tho.se were his past 
actions. Are not all the tendencies of the mind and tho.se of the body 
answered foi by inherited aptitude from parents ? Here are the two par- 
allel lines of existence — one that of the mind, the other that of matter. If 
matter and its transfoimation an.swer for all that we have, there is no neces- 
sity of supposing the existence of a soul. Put it cannot be proved that 
thought has been evolved out of m.itter, and if a philo.s()|)hical monism is 
inevitable, a spiiitual monism is ceitainly logical and no le.ss desiiable, 
but neither of these is nccessars heie. 

We cannot deny that bodies inheiit certain tendencies from heredity, 
but these tendencies only mean the secular configuration, through which a 
jieculiai mind alone can act in a peculiar way. The cause of those pecu- 
liar tendencies in (hat soul have been caused by his past actions, and a soul 
with a certain tendency would go and take biith in a body which is the 
fittest instrument of the display of that tendency by the laws of affinity. 
And this is in perfect accord with science, foi science wants to exjilain 
eveivthing b\ habit, and habit is got through repetitions. So these lejieli- 
tions are also necessaiv to ex'plain the natuial habits of a new-boin soul - 
and ihcN were not got in this piesent life; therefore they must have come 
down fiom past lives. 

Put theie IS another suggestion; taking all (he.se for granted, how is it 
that 1 do not lemember anvthing of my past life d his can be easily 
explained. 1 am now sfieaking English. It is not my mother tongue, in 
fact no words of my mother tongue are present in my consciousness, but 
let me try to bung them up, they rush into my consciousness. That shows 
that consciousness is the name only of the suiface of the mental ocean, and 
within Its de])ths is stored up all our experiences. 'I'ry ami struggle and 
they will come up and you would be con.scious. 

'riiis IS the direct and demonstrative evidence. Verification is the 
perfect jirfKif of a theory and here is the challenge, thrown to the worhl by 
the Rishis, We have di.scovered precepts by which the very ilepths of the 
ocean of memory can be stiired up - try it and you would get a complete 
remini.scence of your past life. 

So then the Hindu believes that he is a spirit. 

Him the sword cannot pierce — him the fire cannot burn- -him the 
water cannot melt -him the air cannot dry. And that every soul is a circle 
whose circumference is nowhere, but whose center is located in a body, and 
death incan.s the change of this center from body to body. Nor is the soul 
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bound by the conditions of matter. In its very essence, it is free, unbounded, 
holy and {lure and peifcct. lint some how or other it hasj(ot itself bound down 
by matter, and thinks itself as mattei? Why should the free, perfect and 
pure being be under the thraldom of matter, is the next question. How 
can the perfect be deluded into the belief that he is imperfect, is the ques- 
tion. We have been told that the Hindus shirk the question and say that 
no such (juestion can be there, and some thinkers want to answer it by the 
posing of one or more quasi peifect beings, and big scientific names to fill 
up the gap. But naming is not explaining. The question remains the 
same. How the perfect becomes the (juasi perfect; how can the pure, the 
absolute, change even a microscopic particle of its nature ? But the Hindu 
is moie sincere. He does not want to take .shelter undei sophistry. He is 
1)1 ave enough to face the (lucstion in a manly fashion. And his answer is, 

1 do not know. 1 do not know how the perfect being, the soul came to 
think itself as imperfect, as joined to and conditioned by niattei. But the 
fatt IS a fact loi all that. It is .1 fact in eveiybody’s consciousness that he 
thinks himself as the body. We do not attempt to explain why I am in 
this body. 'I'he answer that it is the will of God, is no explanation. It is 
nothing more than what thcv say themselves. “We do not know.” 

Well, then, the human .soul is eternal and immortal, perfect and infinite, 
and death means only a change of center from one body to another. 
The present is determincil by our past actions, and the future will be by 
the present; that it will go on evolving up or reverting back from birth to 
birth and death to death. But here is another question ; is man a tiny boat in 
a tempest, raised one moment on the foaming crest of a billow and dashed 
down into a yawning chasm the next, lolling to and fro at the mercy of 
good and bad actions -a powerless, helpless wreck in an ever-raging, ever- 
rushing, uncompromising current of cause and effect -a little moth placed 
under the wheel of causation, which rolls on crushing everything in its way, 
and waits not for the widows’ tears or the orphan.s’ cry? The heart sinks at 
the idea, yet this is the law of nature. Is there no hope ? Is there no escape ? 
was the cry that went up from the bottom of the heart of despair. It reachetl 
the throne of mercy, and words of hope and consolation came down and 
insjnred a Vedic sage, and he stood up before the world and in trumpet voice 
proclaimed the glad tidings to the world. “ Hear ye children of immortal bliss, 
even ye that reside in higher spheres. I have found the Ancient One, who is 
beyond all darkness, all delusion, and knowing him alone you shall be saved 
fiom death over again. Children of immortal bliss, what a sweet, what a 
hopeful name.’’ Allow me to call you, brethren, by that sweet name, heirs of 
immortal bliss — yea, the Hindu refuses to call you sinners. Ye are the 
children of God, the shareis of immortal bliss, holy and perfect beings, ye are 
divinities on earth. Sinners? It is a sin to call a man so; it is a standing 
libel on human nature. Come up, Oh, live and shake off the delusion that 
you are sheep ; you are souls immortal, spirits free and blest and eternal ; ye 
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are not matter, ye are not bodies ; matter is your servant, not you the servant 
of matter. 

Thus It IS that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful combination of unfor- 
giving laws, not an endless prison of cause and effect, but that at the head of 
all these laws, in and through every particle of matter and force, stands one 
through whose command the wind blows, the lire burns, the clouds rain, and 
ileath stalks upon the earth. And what is his nature ? 

lie IS eveiywhere the pure and formless one. The Almighty and the 
All-merciful. “Thou art our father, thou art our mother; thou art our 
beloved friend ; thou art the source of all .strength; give us strength. Thou 
art he that bearest the burdens of the univeise: help me bear the little bur- 
den of this life.” Thus sang the Ri.shis of the Veda; and how to worship 
him through love. “He is to be worshi[)ed as the one beloved,” “ dearer 
than everything in this and the next life.” 

'This IS the doctiine of love preached in the Vedas, and let us .see how 
It IS fully developed and pleached by Krishna, whom the Hindus believe to 
to have been (iod incarnate on earth. 

He taught that a man ought to live in this world like a lotus leaf, which 
grows in water but is never moistened by water -so a man ought to live in 
this world- his heait to (iod and his hands to work. It is good to love God 
foi hope of reward in this or the next world, but it is better to love God for 
love’s sake, and the jirayer goes: “ Lord, I do not want wealth, nor chil- 
dren, nor learning. If it be thy will I will go to a hundred hells, but grant me 
this, that I may love thee without the hope of reward -unsellishly love for 
love’s sake.” One of the discijiles of Krishna, the then Emperor of India, 
was driven from his throne by his enemies, and had to take shelter in a 
forest in the Himalayas with his (jueen, and there one day the queen was 
asking him how it was that he, the most virtuous of men, should suffer 
so much misery ; and Vuohistera answered : “ Behold, my queen, the Hima- 
layas, how beautiful they are; I love them. They do not give me anything, 
but my nature is to love the grand, the beautiful, therefore 1 love them. 
Similarly, 1 love the Lord. He is the source of all beauty, of all sublimity. 
He is the only object to be loved ; my nature is to love him, and therefore I 
love. I do not pray for anything ; I do not ask for anything. Let him 
place me wherever he likes. I must love him for love’s sake. 1 cannot 
trade in love.” 

The Vedas teach that the soul is divine, only held under bondage of 
matter, and perfection will be reached when the bond shall burst, and the 
word they use is therefore Mukto — freedom, freedom from the bonds of 
imperfection, freedom from death and misery. 

And this bondage can only fall off through the mercy of God, and 
this mercy comes on the pure, .so purity is the condition of his mercy. How 
that mercy acts. He reveals himself to the pure heart, and the pure and 
stainless man sees God, yea even in this life, and then, and then only, 
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“the parliament of religions has proved to the world that holiness, purity 
AND charity are NOT THE EXCLUSIVE POSSESSIONS OF ANY CHURCH IN THE WORLD, AND THAT 
EVERY SYSTEM HAS PRODUCED MEN AND WOMEN OFIHE MOSI EXALTED CHARACTER. MY 
THANKS TO THOSE NOBLE SOULS WHOSE LARGE HEARTS AND LOVE OF TRUTH FI RSI DREAMED 
THIS WONDERFUL DREAM, AND THEN REALIZED IT.” 
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all the crookedness of the heart is made straight. Then all doubt 
ceases. He is no more the freak of a terrible law of causation. So this is 
the ver)' center, the very vital conception of Hinduism. The Hindu does not 
want to live upon words and theories — if there are existences beyond the 
ordinary .sensual existence, he wants to come face to face with them. If there 
IS a soul in him which is not matter, if there is an all-merciful universal soul, 
he will go to him direct. He mu.st sec him, and that alone can destroy all 
doubts. So the best proof a Hindu sage gives about the soul, about God, is 
“ I have seen the soul ; I have seen God.” And that is the only condition 
of perfection. The Hindu religion does not consist in stiuggics and attemjits 
to believe a certain doctrine or dogm.^, but in reali/ing; not in believing, but 
in being and becoming. 

So the whole struggle in their system is a constant slniggle to become 
perfect, to become divine, to reach God and see God, and this reaching God, 
seeing God, becoming perfect, even as the Father iii Heaven is pei feet, con- 
stitutes the religion of the Hindus. 

And what becomes of man when he becomes perfect ? He lives a life 
of bliss, infinite. He enjoys infinite and perfect bliss, having obtained the 
only thing in which man ought to have pleasure, (iod, and enjoys the bliss 
with God. So far all the Hindus are agreed. This is the common leligion 
of all the sects of India; but then the question comes, perfection is ab.solute, 
and the absolute cannot be two or three. It cannot have any fjualilies. It 
cannot be an individual. And .so when a.soul becomes jierfectand absolute, 
It must become one with Brahma, and he would only reali/c the Lord 
as the perfection, the reality, of his own nature and existence, the existence 
absolute, knowledge absolute, and life absolute. We have often and often 
read about this being called the losing of individuality as becoming a stock 
or a stone. “ He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” 

I tell you it is nothing of the kind. If it is ha|)|)inc.ss to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of this small bodv, it must be more happine.ss to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of two bodies, so three, four, live ; and the .iim, the ultimate of hap- 
piness would be reached when it would become a universal consciousness. 
Therefore, to gain this infinite universal individualilv, this misei able little 
prison individuality must go. 'Phen alone can death cea.se when! am one 
with life, then alone can misery cea.se when I am one with hap[)iness itself; 
then alone can all errors cease when I am one with knowledge it.sclf ; and it 
it IS the necessary scientific conclusion, science has proved to me that physi- 
cal individuality is a delusion, that really my body is one little continuoiislv 
changing body, in an unbroken ocean of matter, and the Adwaitam is the 
necessary conclusion with my other counterpart, mind. 

Science is nothing but the finding of unity, and as any science can reach 
the perfect unity, it would stop from further progress, because it would reach 
the goal, thus chemi.stry cannot progress farther, when it would discover one 
element out of which all others could be made. Physics would stop when it 
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would be able to fulfill its services in discovering one energy of which all the 
others ar<j but the manifestations, and the science of religion become perfect 
when it discovered Him who is the one life in a universe of death; Him who 
is the constant basis of an ever-changing world ; One who is the only soul of 
which all souls are but delusive manifestations. Thus was it, through mul- 
tiplicity and duality, the ultimate unity was reached, and religion can go no 
farther, and this is the goal of all, again and again, science after science, 
again and again. 

And all science is bound to come to this conclusion in the long iiin. 
Manifestation, and not creation, is the woid of stience of to-day, and he is 
only glad that whvit he had cherished in liis bosom for ages is going to be 
taught in some forcible language, and with fuithcr light by the latest con- 
clusions of science. 

Descend we now from the aspiiations of philo.sophy to the religion 
of the ignorant ? On the very outset, I may tell >ou that theie is no polv- 
theism in India. In every temple, if one stands by and listens, he will find 
the worshipers ap|)lying all the attributes of (hxl, including omnipresence, 
to the.se images. It is not polytheism, neither would the name henotheism 
answer our (lucstion. “The rose called by cany other name would .smell as 
sweet.” Names are not explanation.s. 

1 remember, when a boy, a Chii.stian man wa.s preaching to a crowd in 
India. Among other sweet things he was telling the people that if he gave 
a blow to their idol with his stick, what could it do? One of his hearers 
sharply answered, “ If I abu.se your (lod what can he do ?” “You would be 
punished,” said the preacher, “when you die.” “So my idol will puni.sh you 
when you die,” said the villager. 

The tree is known by it.s fiuits; and when I have seen amongst them 
that are called idolatrous men, the like of whom in morality and spiritualily 
and love, I have never seen anywhere, I stop and ask myself. Can sin beget 
holiness ? 

Superstition is the enemy of man, bigotry worse. Why does a Chris- 
tian go to church, why is the cioss holv, why is the face tinned toward the 
sky in prayer? Why are there so many images in the Catholic Chinch, why 
are there so many images in the minds of Ihotestants, when thev piay ? My 
brethren, we can no more think about anything without a material image 
than it is jiroiilabic for us to live without breathing. And by the law of 
as.sociation the mateiial image calls the mental idea up and rvee 
Omnipotent to almost the whole world means nothing. Hastiod superficial 
area ? if not, when we repeat the word we think of the extended earth ; that 
is all. 

As we find that .somehow or other, by the laws of our constitution, we 
have got to associate our ideas of infinity with the ideal of a blue sky, or a 
sea; the omnipre.sence covering the idea of holiness with an idol of a church 
or a mosque, or a cross; so the Hindus have associated the ideas of holiness. 
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purity, truth, omnipresence, and all other i<leas with different images and 
forms. But with tins difference : upon certain actions some are drawn their 
whole lives to their idol of a church and never rise higher, because with 
them religion means an intellectual assent to certain doctrines and doing 
good to their fellows. The whole religion of the Himlu is centered in real- 
ization. Man is to become divine, realizing the divine, and, therefore, idol 
or temple or church or books, are only the supports, the helps of his spiritual 
childhood, but on and on he must progress. 

lie must not .stop anywhere external worship, material worship,” 
sa\s the Vedas “ is the lowest stage ; .struggling to ri.se higii, mental prayer is 
the next stage, but the lughe.st stage is when the Lord has been realized.” 
.Mark the same earnest man who was kneeling before the idol tell you here- 
after of stiuggles, “ Him the sun cannot express, nor the moon nor the 
stars, the lightning cannot express him, nor what we speak of tire ; through 
him they all shine.” But with this difference, he does not abuse the images 
or call it sin. He recogni/xs in it a necc.ssary stage of his life. ” The child 
IS father of the man.” Would it be right for the old man to say that child- 
hood is a sin or youth a sin ? Nor is it compulsory in Hinduism. 

But if a man can realize his divine nature with the help of an image, 
would it be right to call it a sin ? Nor even when he has passed that stage 
that he should call it an error. 'I'o the Hindu man is not traveling from 
error to truth, but from truth to truth, from lower to higher truth. 'I'o him 
all the religions from the lowest fetichism to the highest absolutism mean so 
many attempts of the human soul to grasp and realize the Infinite, deter- 
mined by the conditions of its birth and association, and each of these 
mark a stage of progres.s, and every soul is a child eagle .soaring higher and 
higher ; gathering more and more strength till it reaches the glorious sun. 

Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the Hindu has recognized it. 
Every other religion lays down a certain amount of fixed dogma, and tries 
to force the whole society through it, I'hey lay down before society one 
coat which must fit Jack and Job, and Henry, all alike. If it does not tit 
John or Henry, they must go without coat to cover body. They have dis- 
covered that the absolute can only be realized or thought of or stated 
through the relative, and the image, cross or crescent are simply so many 
centers,— -so many pegs to help the spiritual idea on. It is not that this 
help IS ncce.ssary for every one, but for many, and those that do not need 
It, have no right to say that it is wrong. 

One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in India does not mean a horror. It 
IS not the mother of harlots. On the other hand, it is the, attempt of unde- 
veloped minds to grasp high spiritual truths. The Hindus have their own 
faults, they sometimes have their exceptions ; but mark this, it is always 
towards punishing their own bodies, and never to cut the throats of their 
neighbors. If the Hindu fanatic burns himself on the pyre, he never 
lights the fire of inquisition ; and even this cannot be laid at the door of 
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religion anymore than the binning of witches can l)e laid at the door of 
Cliristianity. 

'I'o the Ilindii, then, the whole world of leligions is only a tiaveling, a 
coining up, of dilieient men and women, thiough vaiioiis conditions and 
ciicumstances, to the same goal. Kveiy leligion is only an evolving a God 
out of the material man ; and the same (iod is the iiispirei of all ot them. 
Why, then, aie theie so man\ ccjiitradictions * 'I’hey aie only apparent, says 
the Hindu. I'he (.ontiadiclions come from the .same tiutli adapting itself 
to the diffeient ciicuinst.ui(.es of dilfeient natuics. 

It is the same Iii^ht coming thiough difleient colois. And the.se little 
vaiiatioiis are iiecessaiy foi that adaptation. Ibit in the heaitof eveiything 
the same truth reigns ; the Eoid has declared to the Hindu in his incarna- 
tion as Kiishna, “ I am in every leligion as the threail thiough a .string ot 
jieails. And wheievei thou seest extiaordinai y lioliness and extraordinaiy 
powei laising and jiuiihing humanity, know ye that I am there.” And 
what was the result ! 'riiioiigh the whole order of .Sanscrit philosophy, I 
challenge ainbodv to find any such expiession as that the Hindu only would 
be saved and not otheis. Sa> s Vyas, ” We find peifect men even beyond 
the p.ile ot oui caste and creed.” One thing more. How can, then, the 
Hindu whose whole idea centci.s in God believe in the Ihiddhist who is 
agnostic, 01 the lain who is atheist? 

'The Huddhists do not depend upon God; but the whole foice of their 
religion is directed to the great central truth in every religion, to evolve a 
G<)d out of man. 'I'hev ha\e not .seen the Eathei, but they have .seen the 
Son. .Vnd he that hath .seen the Son hath .seen the Father, 'l lii.s, brethien, 
IS a .sh(>it sketch ot the ideas of the Hindus, The Himlu might have failed 
to caii\ out .ill his j)lans, but if there is to be evei a universal icIigion, it 
must be one whiih would hold no locatn^n in place 01 time, which would be 
inlinite like the (Jod it would pieach, whose sun shines upon the followers of 
Krishna 01 Ghi ist ; saints or sinneis alike; which would not be the brah- 
man 01 buddhist, Chiislian 01 Mohammedan, but the sum total of all these, 
and still h.ive intinile space foi development ; which in its catholicity would 
embrace in its inlinite aims and formulate a jilace for every human being, 
liom the lowest gioveling man who is scarcely lemoved in intellectuality 
from the brute, to the highest mind, toweling almost above humanity, and 
who makes society stand in awe and doubt his human nature. 

It would be a religion which would have no place foi persecution or 
intolerance in its polity, and would lecogni/e a divinity in every man or 
woman, and whose whole scope, whose whole force would be centered in 
aiding humanity to realize its divine nature. Offer religions in your hand, 
and all the nations must follow thee. Asoka’s council was a council of the 
Buddhist faith. Akbar’.s, though more to the purpose, was only a parlor- 
meeting. It was reserved for America to call, to proclaim to all quarters of 
the globe that the Lord is in every religion. 


62 
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May He who is the lir.ihma of the Hindus, the Alima Mazda of the 
Zoroastrians. the Buddha of the Buildhists, the Jehovah of the Jews, the 
Fathei in Heaven of the Chiistians, ^ive strentjth to you to carry (nit your 
noble idea. The star arose in the Fast ; it traveled steadily toward the 
West, sometimes dimmed and sometimes clfultfcnt, till it made acinuitof 
the world, and now it is again using on the veiv hoiizon of the East, the 
lioialers of the 'Tasifu, a thousand-fold moie effulgent than it evei was before. 
Hail Columbia, mother-land of liheity! It has been given to thee, who 
never dquied her hand in hei neighbor's blood, who never found out tliat 
shortest wav of becoming rich b\ robbing one’s neighbors, it has been given 
to thee to march on at the vanguaid of civili/ation with the (lag of harmony. 


SCIENCE A RELIGIOUS REVELATION. 

liY Dr. Paul Carhs. 

A French author of great repute has written a book entitled Virreli^ion 
de I'avenir, “'The Irreligion of the Fiituie,” in which he declares that relig- 
ion will eventually disappear; and he whose opinion is swayed by the dili- 
gent researches of such historians as Buckle and Lecky will very likely 
endrnse this prediction. 

It IS (juite true, as these authors assert, that the theological questions of 
past ages have disappeared, but it is not true that religion has ceased to be 
a factor in the evolution of mankind. On the contraiy, religion has .so pen- 
etiated our life that we have ceased to notice it as an indejiendent powei. 

That which apjiears to men like Buckle, l.ecky, and Guvau as a pro- 
gress to an irreligious age is an advance to a purer conception of religion. 

Religion IS indestructible, becau.se it is that innermost conviction of man 
which regulates his conduct. As long as men cannot live without moiality, 
so long religion will be needful to mankind. 

Some people regard this view of religion as too broad; they say leligion 
is the belief in God ; and 1 have no (dijection to their definition piovided we 
agree concerning the words belief and God. God is to me, as he always has 
been to the mass of mankind, an idea of moial import. God is the authority 
of the moral ou^ht. 'I’o conceive God as a person is a simile, and to think 
of him as a father is an allegory. God is not a peison like ourselves ; he is 
not a father nor a mother like our progenitors ; he is only comparable to a 
father ; but in truth he is much more than that; he is not personal, but super- 
personal. 

Belief must mean the same as its original Greek TriVn? which would be 
better translated by trust or faithfulness. It must mean the same as its cor- 
responding Hebrew word ammiinah, which means firmness of character. 
Belief in God must be an unswerving obedience to the moral law. 
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Science is a revelation of God. Science gives us information concern- 
ing the truth, and the truth reveals his will. 

It is true that the hieroglyphics of science are not easy to decipher, and 
they sometimes seem to overthrow tlie very foundations of morality. Hut 
such mistakes should not agitate us noi shake oui conlidence in the reliabil- 
ity of science. By sui rendering science ‘le^rade man ; you cut him olf 
from the only reliable communication with (l<nl, aiul thus change religion 
into supeistition. 

Some of the schoolmen made a distinction between leligious truth and 
scientific truth, declaiing that a proposition might be true in leligion which 
is utterly false in philosophy, and vtie versa. 'I'his view is not only logically 
untenable, but it is also morally frivolous ; it is iiieligious, 

'Pile nature of leligious truth is the same as that of scientific liuth. 
'Phere is but one tiulh. 'Pheie cannot be two tiuths in conflict with one 
another. Contradiction is always, in religion not less than in science, a 
sign that there is somewhere an error. 

Religion has often, in former ages, by instinct, as it were, found truths, 
and boldly stated their piactica! applications, while the science of the time 
was not sufficiently advanced to prove them. 'Phe religious instinct antici- 
pated the most important moral truths, befoie a lational aigumentation 
could lead to their lecognition. This instinctive or intuitive apprehension 
of truth has always distinguished oui great religious prophets. 

Almost all religions have drawn upon that wondious lesoiuce of human 
insight, inspiration, which reveals a tiuth, not in a systematic and scientific 
way, but at a glance, as it were, and by divination. 'Phe religions instinct 
of man taught our forefathers some of the most impoitant moral ti utils, 
which, with the limited wisdom of then age, they never could have known 
by other means. 

In almost all piactical fields men have made mijioitant inventions 
which they were unable to understand. Pheir achievements were frer|uently 
in advance of their knowledge. 

Centuries before Christ, when ethics as a science was yet unknown, 
the sages of Asia taught men to love their enemies.' 'Phe preachings of 
Christ appeared to his contemporaries as impractical and visionary, while 
only recently we have learned to understand that the fundamental com- 
mands of religious morality are the only correct applications to be derived 
from the psychical and social laws of human life. 

As the instinctive inventions of prehistoric ages show “by the side of 
highly ingenious appliances the crudest and roughest expedients,” so our 
religions, too, often exhibit by the side of the loftiest morality a most 
lamentable lack of insight into the nature of ethical truth. 

I We quote one instance only selected from the Dhammapada, one of the most ancient 
books of the Buddhist canon • “ Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; hatred ceases 

by love, this is an old rule,”— Sac. bks. of the East, vol, x. p. 5. 
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The science of mechanics does not come to destroy the mechanical 
inventions of the past, hut on the contraiy, it will make them more 
available. In the same way a scientific insight into religious truth does not 
come to destroy religion ; it will purify and broaden it. 

The dislike of religious men to accept lessons from science is natural 
and excusable. Whenever a great religious teacher has risen, leaving a 
deep impression upon the minds of his surroundings, we find his disciples 
anxious to preserve inviolate not only his spirit, but even the very words of 
his doctrines. Such reverence is good, but it must not be carried to the 
extreme of placing tradition above the authority of truth. 

Reverence for our master makes us easily forgetful of our highest duty, 
reverence for an impartial recognition of the truth. The antipathy of a cer- 
tain class of religious men toward science, although natural and excusable, 
should nevertheless be recognized as a grievous fault ; it is a moral error 
and an irreligious attitude. 

Our religious mythology is so thoroughly identified with religion itself 
that when the formei is recognized as erroneous, the latter also will unavoid- 
ably collapse. 

And what a downfall of our noblest hopes must ensue ! 'I'he highest 
ideals have become illusions ; the purpose of life is gone, and desolation 
rules sujircme. 

'I'hc destruction of dogmatism a[)pears as a wreck of religion itself, but, 
in fact, it IS a religious advance. We must pass thiough all the <lcspan of 
infidelity and of a leligious emptiness befoie we can learn to appreciate the 
glory and gtandeiii of a higher stage of religious evolution. 

Is there any doubt that all our dogmas are truths figuratively 
exj)iessed f Why should we not take the conseijuences of this truth ? 

Religious paiables, if taken in their liteial meaning, will somehow 
always be found 11 rational. Savs an old Roman jnoveib, Ouuie snm/t’ 
(hmduat, every compaiison limps; it is somewhere faulty. Why should 
leligioiis similes be exceptions > 

Man’s reason and .scientific .icunien aie compaiable to the eyes of his 
body, while his religious .sentiments aie like the .sen.se of touch. The sim- 
plicity and immediateness of oui feelings of touch does not make it advisa- 
ble to dispense with sight. 

'That concejition of leligion which lejects .science is inevitably doomed. 
It cannot suivive and is destined to disappeai with the piogre.ss of ei\ili/a 
lion. Nevertheless, leligion will not go. Religion will abide. Humanity 
will nevei be without leligion; foi icligion is the basis of morals, and man 
could not exist without morals. 

Religion is as indestructible as .science; foi .science is the method of 
seaiching foi the truth, and religion is the enthusiasm and good will to live 
a life of truth. 



THE HISTORY AND PROSPECT OF EXPLORATION 
IN BIBLE LANDS. 


Hy the Rev. Dr.Lkorce K. Post, Beirut. 

[Speaking first of the Prospects of Exploration, we ask, “ What remains 
to be done ? ”] 

1. 'I'he coinjdete survey and mapping of Eastern Palestine, Sinai and 
the Wilderness ot the wanderings, and of the Lebanons, and the Damascus 
Plateau, and the mountains of Northern Syria. 

2. rhe excavation of known and unknown sites. This work is only 
begun. It IS fan to hope that the most essential of the disputed points of 
the tvpograjihv of Jerusalem can be settled if suitable excavations are con- 
ducteil bv capable men. Many well-known sites will be fai lietter known 
when the testimony concealed under heaps of rubbish is brought to light, 
'riien there are /c/.s, never )ct opened by the. pick, which may contain 
records not les.s important than the Moabite stone. It is not too much to 
hope tliat we will vet uneaith libraries, the important icvelations of which 
aie hinted to us by the 1 -achish tablet discovered by Mr. E. 1 . Bliss. It is 
noteworthy tliat cveiy such discovery strengthens conviction as to the 
accuracy of the Bible story, and the genuineness of the .sacied text. 

3. A comjilete stud\ of the existing races, .sects, traditions, folk-lore, 
and customs, and an exhaustive comparison of the same with the text of 
Scripture. 

4. A thorough search for manu.script of Scriptuie and ecclesiastical 
history. 

5. A thorough study of the natural history and mcteiology of the land, 
such as will tiiiall) solve all pioblems of this class in the Bible which are 
capable of solution. 

6. A study ol the hi.stoiy of the land from Arabic and other Oriental 
sources. 

It IS difficult tf) exaggeiate the importance of the 7001/: already accom- 
plished in foitifying our faith in the Bible. We have in our hands a book 
consisting ()f a collet tion of works, historical, poetical, legal, doctrinal, 
philosophical, ethical and prophetical, comjiosed during a period of fifteen 
hundied years, 'rhe.se books contain allusions to sites and physical feat- 
ures of the lands in which they were written, or the history of which they 
treat. Some of these are minute descri[)tions of boundaries, and lists of 
towns. Some arc allusions to rocks or caves, or mountain peaks, or oases, 
or marshes, often local features, never heard of in any other region, or 
Copyriglil, i8g3, by J. H. 13. 
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spoken of in any other work. They are introduced into the text as things 
well known, and requiring no gloss or explanation, or a gloss is furnished 
in a manner which could only be possible to one familiar with every local 
detail from ))eisonal residence. In many places, as in Ezekiel xlvii (the 
Vision of the Holy Waters), the local knowledge of the reader is taken for 
granted in a manner that removes the possibility of supposing that the pas- 
sage could have been wiitten by any but an author on the ground and for 
those <iuite at home there. Names of persons, allusions to customs, the 
dependence of one event on another, are introduced in a way that tests to 
the most crucial jioint the (jueslion of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the writing. 

Now we find by Biblical explor.ilion the long-forgotten names of 
obscure towns embalmed in the often unaltered names of still more obscuie 
modem towns or shapeless ruins. Sometimes the.se names are somewhat 
altered, but none the less easily lecogni/ablc to one familiar with Semitic 
philology, or the laws of Semitic transliteration and substitution. We find 
the very rock or cleft in a rock where .some trivial event of Hebrew history 
took place, corresponding exactlv in tciriis of neighboihood and distance, 
and often of name, to the necessities of the ancient nariative. We find on 
excavation a complete confiimation of the rejiresentalions of the sacred 
wiiters on points which ignoiant critics, who have only studied tlic sur- 
face, have disputed, while they scoffed at the statements of eye-witnesses 
wliose accuracy in these local details give a strong presumjition in favor of 
all else tliey .sav. We find in a local tradition, often of othei than Christian 
paientage, tlic exact reproduction of an obscure passage in the sacted 
hisloiy. We find in a local custom, preseived through long lioubled ages, 
and revolutions such as no other land has undeigone, the graphic pre- 
sentment of scenes as old as Abraham and Moses, a.s Caleb and Jephthah, 
as David and Hezekiah. 

And we find all thc.se lines of evidence converging on the sacred text, 
shedding light on what was obscuie, making more vivid that which was 
known, and graduallv establishing the certainty of the volume, on the 
utterances of which we build the stiucture of oui civilization in this vvoild, 
and our hope.s of eternal life in the next. 
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CHRISTIAN EVANGELISM AS ONE OF rHE WORK. 
INO FORCES IN AMERICAN CHRlSriANITY. 

By Rkv. Jamls I^rand, D.O., Ohkri.in, Ohio. 

Mv purpose is to examine the place and iiiHuence in the development 
of Ameiican Christianil> of special evangelistic ino\emcnts which have 
appeared from time to time in our history. 'I'he theme will thus cover what 
we are accustomed to call general re\i\als or special rentecoslal seasons in 
the progress of Chiist’s hingdom. 

I'he first great movement which reallv molded Ameiican Ohiistianity 
was in 1740-1760, called "'Phe (ireat Awakening,” undei the leadership of 
Jonathan Edwards, Whiteheld, Wesley, and the 'Pennants, of New Jer.sey. 
'Phis movement was prohahlv the most influential foice which has ever acted 
upon the development of the Christian leligion since the Protestant lefoima- 
tion. In 1740 the population of New England was not nioie than 250,000. 
and in all the colonies about 2,000,o00. \'et it is estimated that more than 
50,000 peisons weie conveited to Chi 1st in that icvival a fai greater pro- 
portion than at anv other peiiod of oui histoiv 1 he movement awakened the 
public mind more fiillv to the chums of home mis.sions, especiallv among 
the Indians. It likewise gave a gieat im|)ulse to (.'hnstian education. 'Phe 
founding of Piinccton College was one of the diiect flints. Dailmoiith (.'ol- 
lege, foiindeil in 176Q, also spiang fiom the same impulse. 'Phe great doc- 
tiines made especially piomineiit in this leligious movement were those 
ie<|uiied to meet the peculiar circumstances of the times, vi/., the sinfulness 
of sin, the necessitv of conveision, and iustilication bv faith in C'hiist alone. 

'Phe second gcneial evangelistic movement, I7(S7 i<Sio, geneiallv cnlled 
the revival of 1800, was haidiv less imp«utant as a factor in out Chiistiari 
life than its predecessor. It followeil a period of foimalism and religious 
barrenness. From this movement sprang, as by magie, neaily all the great 
national leligious institutions of to-day. 

All religious bodies weie equally emiched and enlaiged by the stu- 
pendous impulse given to religious thought and activity by this levival. 
'Phe leading chaiacteristic of this movement, so far as doctrines were con- 
cerned, was the sovereignty of God. The success of the colonies in the 
Revolutionary war; the establishment of national inde|)endence ; the 
awakening forces of mateiial and industrial development, together with the 
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prevailing rationalistic and atheistic influence of France, had produced a 
spirit of pride and self-sufficiency which was hostile to the authority of 
God, and, of course, antagonistic to the Gospel. To meet this state of the 
public mind, evangelistic leaders were naturally led to lay special emphasis 
upon the absolute and eternal dominion of God, as the infinitely wise and 
benevolent ruler of the universe and man as his subject, fallen, dependent, 
guilty, to whom pardon was offered. 

The third great movement was in 1830-1840. The tendency of the 
human mind is to grasp certain truths which have proved specially effective 
in one set of circumstances, and to press them into service, under differ- 
ent circumstances, to the neglect of other truths. Thus the sovereignty of 
God, which had needed such peculiar emphasis in 1800, came to be urged 
to the exclusion of those truths which touch the freedom and responsibility 
of man. When, therefore, this third revival period began the truths most 
needed were the licedom of the will, the nature of the moral law, the ability 
and therefoie tlie absolute obligation of man to obey God and make him- 
self a new heart. Acc»^rdingly these weic the mighty weapons which were 
wielded bv the great leadeis. 

'I'he foiiith I’cntecostal season, which may be called national in its 
scope, was 111 1857 (). At that time inordinate woildlmess, the passion for 
gain and luxury, had been taking possession of the jieople. 'I’he Divine 
Spiiil seized this state of things to convict men of their sins. 'I'lie result 
was a gieat tinning to (iod all over the land. In this wakening no great 
leaders seem to stand out preeminent. Hut the plain lessons of the revival 
aic God's lebuke of worldliness, the fact that it is bettei to be iighteous 
than to be rich, and that nations like individuals are in his hands. 

I'he latest evangelistic nioveinents which are meeting this new era, and 
aic destined to be as helpful to .\nieiican Chiistianitv as any preceding 
ones, aie those undci the picsent leadcishij) of men like Messis. Moody, Mills, 
ami then confreres, 'rhese revivals, though perhaps lacking the tremend- 
ous seiioiisness and profundity of conviction which came from the Calvin- 
istic preacheis dwelling on the nature and attiibutcs of God, nevertheless 
exhibit a moie tiuly balanced gospel than any preceding ones. 'I'hcy 
announce juceminently a gospel of hope. 'I'hey emphasize the love of 
(iod, the sufficiency of Chiist, the guilt and unreason of sin, the privilege 
of serving Christ, and the duty of immediate surrender. 

'I'here can be no doubt that this form of evangelism we are considering 
has had a very helpful influence upon the development of our American 
Christian life, ^'et it must be said, in conclusion, that these powers of 
evangelism are liable to be attended by one serious peril. Some churches 
have been led by them to depend almost altogether upon outside evangelists 
and general movements for the winning and gathering of souls, rather than 
upon the regular work of the .settled pastor, and the ordinary services of 
consecrated church members. In such cases church work becomes spas- 
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modic, and the preaching of the pastor has often become educational instead 
of being also distinctively evangelistic. To guard against the evil two 
things are essential: 

First. A higher conception of the mission of the local church. The 
fact should never be lost sight of that the local church itself is, after all, the 
responsible body for the evangeli/.ition of its own vicinity. 

Second. A moie evangelistic ministiy. That means men in the pulpits 
impressed with the infinitely practical reach of their work, the awful respon 
sibilily of their position and their utter dependence upon the Holy Spirit. 

Perhaps the supreme suggestion of the whole subject for this rushing, 
conceited, self-asserting, money-grasping, law-defying, Sabliath-deseciating, 
contract breaking, rationalistic age is that we are to return to the profound 
teaching of the soveieignty of God. 


THE RELIGIOUS STATE OF GERMANY. 

Hy Coun'I A. RkrnsiohkI'. 

The division of Germany in a Catholic and a PiotestaiK population 
exists in all its force. With her strong discipline and the power she wields 
over the people, with the existence of a numerous jiolitical party that 
represents her interests in Parliament, the C.'atholic Church undoubtedly has 
a large influence. But this has also helped much to arouse the Protestant 
feeling of the nation — a large Protestant association for the protection of 
the Protestant interests is gaming new adherents eveiy day. The com- 
memoration of the Luther Jubilee in 1883 has deeply sin red the heart of 
the nation, and the day will not easily be forgotten, when on the 31st of 
October, 1892, the Empress, with most of the German jirinces and the repre- 
sentatives of the Queen of Great Britain, and of the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, and the Queen of the Netherlands, publicly declared their adher- 
ence to the doctrines of the Reformation. Within Protestantism the old 
feud between Lutheran and Calvinist has made way to problems of greater 
importance. 'Phe free churche.s, Methodist.s, Baptists, Mennonites, even the 
highly honored ]»(>dy of the Moravian Brethren and the Directing Lutherans 
in Prussia, do a good work for the saving of individual souls, and weighed 
in the balance of lieaven their work will not be accounted lightly; but their 
numbers are small and their influence on the national life of Germany is 
smaller still. 'I'he great struggles and problems of the day are fought out 
within the national churches, and this is not only true in voluntary associa- 
tions, in the press and by similar means, but also on the official battle- 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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ground provided in the Synods. A large party in our church is striving at 
a greater independence from the state. 

The socialist movement spreads utter atheism among the working 
classes. Perhaps it has never before been uttered with such decided con 
viction that there is no God. But after all this is only the case among the 
neglected masses of our large cities. In the country even the leaders of 
social democracy abstain from saying anything against religion because 
they know that it would compromi.se their cause. 

The so-called ethical movement found but few adherents. The great- 
est danger we are under is perhaps a new critical school of theology. The 
lately deceased Professor Ritschl has introduced a new system, superior to 
the old rationalism, eminently clever, yet undoubtedly dangerous, liiblical 
teims are used, but another meaning given to them. To this theology, 
Christ is not preexistent from all eternity, but only a man in whom divine 
life came to the highest development ; the great facts of redemption only 
.symbols, prayer in some way only a gymnastic exercise of the soul, helpful 
as such to him who prays, but not heard in heaven. Numerous students arc 
under the charm of this .school and many people think that it will soon have 
jios.session of our pulpits. I do not .share this fear. The university 
alone does not train our future ministers, 'I’lierc are too many forces of divine 
life in our congregations now to render this possible. We have faithful 
preaching in many of our churches, and where the Gospel is preached in 
power and in truth the churches arc not empty. We have the great organi- 
zations of home mission work, in deacones.ses institutions, reformatories, 
workingmen’s libraries, city missions, and .so foith. 'I'he.se are only exam- 
ples. We have a large religious press. 'I'he sermons published by the 
Berlin city mission are spiead in 112,000 copies every week. A great num- 
ber of .so-called Sunday papers, that is, not jiolilical papers, which appeal 
on .Sunday, but small religious periodicals, which intend to give good relig- 
ious reading to the people, are cii dilated besides the .sermons, to a great 
extent by voluntary helpers. Our Bible Societies sjiiead the Bible in large 
inimbeis. We are making way toward a better obseivalion of the Lord’s 
day. At the wish of our emj)eror, laccs no moie take place on Sunday. 
'I'lie new law <»n the social <juestion has (.losed 0111 shops on Sundays, and 
the complaints raised against this measure at (irst have soon made way to a 
sense of giatitude for the freedom thus procured to the many people who 
have hard work during the week. 

( )iir empeior and empress have given a powerful impulse toward the 
budding of new churches, and their regular attendance at the opening ser- 
vices is a valuable testimony t(» the cause of religi«>n. 'I'he empress tries to 
stimulate the ladies to more of what you call women’s work, and a large 
assembly of 3,000 ladies, held at Berlin last winter, shows that her call is 
not in vain, f)ur Sunday schools have nearly doubled in the last three years. 
'I'he impulse given by the late Professor Christlieb at Bonn to have evangelistic 
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services, has been followed up. Some flourishing Young Men’s Chrislian Asso- 
ciations lead young men to a decided religious life. Lay work, unknown in 
previou.s generations, (juickly but steadily gains ground, lielieving, evan- 
gelical Christianity in Germany is more a power now than it ever was 
before. 


'['WE SPIRi r OK ISLAM. 

JlY Momammki) Wi.itn. 

I wish I could express to you the giatilicalion I feel at being able to 
appeal befoie you to-day, and that 1 could impress upon your minds the feel- 
ings of millions of Mussulmans in India, Turkey and Lgypt, who are looking 
to this Parliament of Religions with the deepest, the fondest hope, d here is 
not a Mussulman on earth who does not believe that ultimately TsLLn will be 
the universal faith. It may suiprise you to know that five times aday, legu- 
laily, yeai in and vcai out, fiom every Mussulman’s heait goes forth the 
.sentiment we have just sung- Neaiei my (jod to Thee.” d'o-moirow I 
expect to speak upon “ 'I'he Influence of Islam on Social conditions,” and I 
want to say at that time, something about polygamy. 

Put to-day I have been ie<juested to make a statement, very briefly, in 
regard to something that is considered universally as pait and parcel of the 
Islamic system. 'I'here aie thousands and thousands of people who seem to 
be in moital teiror that the cuise of polygamy is to be inflicted upon them 
at once. Now, 1 want to say to you, honestly and fairly, that polygamy 
neyer was and is not a pait of the Islamic system. To engraft polygamy 
upon our social sy.stem in the condition in which it is to-day, would be a cur.se. 
'I'here aie paits of the Last where it is practi.sed. . . . But we mu.st first 

undeistand what it really means to the Mussulman, not what it means to the 
Ameiican. . . . ‘Now, I don’t intend logo into this subject. With the 

gentlemen who first spoke, I am an Ameiican of the Americans. T cariied 
with me for yeais the same errois that thou.saiids of Americans carry with 
them to-day. Those errors haye grown into histoiy, fal.se history has influ- 
enced your opinion of Islam. It influenced my opinion of Islam and when I 
began, ten years ago, to study the Oriental religions, I threw Islam aside as 
altogether too corrupt for consideration. 

But when 1 came to go beneath the surface, to know what Islam really 
is, to know who and what the prophet ot Arabia was, 1 changed my belief 
very materially, and I am proud to say that I am now a Mussulman. 

I have not returned to the United States to make you all Mussulmans in 

*Noih.— T he few words omitted here opened a subject requiring more than a bald state- 
ment in five lines to be at all rightly understood. 
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spite of yourselves; 1 never intended to do it in the vvoild. I do not propose 
to take a svvoid in one hand and the Koran in the other and i;o throu,i(h the 
woild killing eveiv man who does not sa\% Iai illa/ia tUala Mohanimud re'^oul 
Allah — “'rhere is no God hut one and Mohammed is the prophet of (iod.” 
But 1 have faith in the Ameiiean intellect, in the Ameiican intelligence, ami 
in the American love of fail plav, and will defvan> intelligent man to undei- 
stand Islam and not lo\e it. 

It was at first suggested that I should speak on the theology of Islam. 
'I'heie are some systems which have in them moie theology than religion. 
Fortimatelv Islam has moie religion than theologv'. 

'I hcre aie vaiious explanations of the meaning of the word religion. 
One has hut to lead Max Mullei’s gifted lectuies to understand what a vaii- 
ety of meanings theie aie to the uoid. We may simply considei that it 
means a system hy which man hopes to inherit happiness heyond the grave. 
What the conditions may he heyond the grave may he (juestioned and spec- 
ulated upon, hut in its hioadcr sense religion is that system which leads us 
to or gives to us the hope of a future life. In older to understand Islam and 
its effects, to undci stand the spiiit of Islam, it is necessary to take into con- 
sidciation human nature in all its aspects. 

Do you suppo.se that any active religionist who has studied only his own 
system of religion, who knows nothing ahout any other system, can write 
fairly of any other system ? It is absolutely impossihle. I have read every 
history of Mohammed and Ishnn published in h'nglish, and I say to you, there 
is not a single one of them, except the work of Ameer All, of Calcutta, which 
lefiects at all in any sen.se the spirit of Islam. We will lake the work of 
Washington Irving for example. Washington Iivmg evidently intended to 
be fair and honest ; it is apparent in every line that he meant to tell the truth, 
hut his mformalion came through channels that vveie muddy, and while he is 
appalled at what he considers the vicious chaiactei of the prophet, he is 
completely surpiised at times to hnd out what a pure and holy man he was. 
Now, the first hook I ever read in English upon Islam was The Life of 
Mohammed, hy Washington Irving, and the strongest feature of that work to 
me was its uncertainty. 

In one page he would say Mohammed was a very good, a very pure 
and holy man, and it was a shame that he was not a Christian, hut his 
impious rejection of the 'rrinity shut him out from salvation and made him 
an impostor, d’he.se were not the exact words that Irving used, hut they 
convey practically his meaning. After saying the.se things, he goes on to 
say what a sensuous, grasping, avaiicious tyrant the prophet was, and he 
closed his work hy saying that the character of the piophet is so enigmat- 
ical that he cannot fathom it. He is uncertain, finally, whether Mohammed 
was a good man or a had man. 

Now, to understand the character of Mohammed and his teachings, we 
must learn to read between the lines ; we must learn to study human nature ; 
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we must carefully analyze the comlilioii of the Atabians at the time Moham- 
med lived ; we must caiefidly analyze the existing social conditions; we 
must understand what woman’s jiosition was in the social system ; the vaii- 
ous conditions that had possession of the whole Aiabian nation. 'I'hey 
were not, however, a nation at that time, but divided into piedatoiy tribes, 
with all the vices and weaknesses that man possesses, almost as bad as 
men in some of the slums of Chicago and New Voik. Mohammed came 
among his people intending to purifv and elevate them, to make them a 
bettei people, <ind he did so. 'I'hc histoiy of Mohammedanism we have in 
English, as I have shown, is inaccurate, untiuthful, and full of piejudice. 

In oidei to undeistand the spnit of Islam, let us take the prophet as a 
child. He was born in Mecca. All historians — and 1 shall simply now 
state what Chiistian historians have written of him aie agreed that he 
was remarkable as a bov for the puiity of his character. He was iitteily 
free from the vices which alHicted the youth of Mecca. As he grew to 
manhood his character became unimpeachable, so much so that he was 
known all over the city as “the trusty.” Those characteristics with which 
he is accredited by Christian wi iters were manifested in no degree what- 
ever. 

He began life as a merchant, following his uncle’s caravans to southern 
Europe and Syria, and he demonstrated the fact that he was an excellent 
business man. He was successful, so much so that the wealthy widow Kadi- 
jah, whose husband had died, selected him to take charge of her business 
interests. He had nevei disjilayed any disposition to associate with the fair 
.sex ; sensuality was no jiart of his character at all. He married this widow, 
and with her accumulated a large fortune, with which he engaged in the 
same trade as his uncle, Abu Taleb. 

This mariiagc, by the way, was not brought about by Mohammed. He 
did not go to Kadijah and ask her to be his wife, but she, taking perhaps a 
meicenary view of the situation, engaged him for life to be her business 
managci. Mohammed lejccted the proposal at hist and would have refused 
it altogether, but his uncle, Abu 'Falcb, said it was the best thing he could 
do and that he should many her. Notwithstamling the fact that the laws of 
his countiy allow him to take as many wives as he pleased, tdinstian histo- 
lians agice that he was true to Kadijah for twenty-five years and never 
availed himself of the opportunity to take anothei wife. He was true to her 
until the day of her death. 

Now, let us see what the word Islam means. It is the most expressive 
word in existence for a leligion. It means simply and literally resignation 
to the will of God. It means aspiration to God. The Moslem system is 
designed to cultivate all that is purest and noblest and giandest in the 
human character. Some people say Islam is impossible in a high state of 
civilization. Now, that is the result of ignorance. Look at Spain in the 
eighth century, when it was the center of all the arts and sciences, when 
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Christian Europe went to Moslem Spain to learn all that there was worth 
knowing — languages, arts, all the new discoveries were to be found in Mos- 
lem Spain and in Moslem Spain alone. 'I'here was no civilization in the 
world as high as that of Moslem Spain. 

With this spirit of lesignation to the will of (lod is inculcated the idea 
of individual responsibility, that every man is responsible not to this man 
or that man, oi the othei man, but responsible to God foi every thought and 
act of his life. He must pay for every act that he commits ; he is lewarded 
for eveiy thought he thinks. 'I'lieie is no mediator, there is no piiesthooil, 
there is no ministry. 

riie Moslem biotheihood stands upon a perfect ecpiality, lecogm/ing 
only the fatherhood of God and the biotheihood of man. I’he Kmii, who 
ieatls in prayei, preaches no sermon. He goes to the mosipie every day at 
noon and reads two chapters fiom the holy Koian. He descends to the 
floor upon a perfect level with the hundreds, or thousands, of worshipers, and 
the piayer goes on, he simply leading it. 'Die whole system is calculated 
to inculcate that idea of perfect brotherhood. 

'I'he subject is .so broad that I can only touch ujxin it. I'licie is so 
much iinfamiliai to Ameiicans and Englishmen in Islam that 1 regret 
exceedingly I have not more time to speak of it. A man said to me in 
New York the other day : “ Must I give up Jesus and the Hilile if I l)ecomc 

a Mohammedan?” No, no? 'Iheie is no Mussulman on earth who does 
not recognize the inspiration of Jesus. The system is one that has been 
taught by Moses, by Abiaham, by Jesus, by Mohammed, by every inspired 
man the world has ever known. You need not give uj) Jesus, but assert 
your manhood. Go to (jod. 

Now let us work at the practical side of Islam in lefeience to the appli- 
cation of the spiiit of Islam to daily life. A Mussulman is told that he must 
pray. So is everyone else ; so are the followers of every other religion. 
Rut the Mussulman is not told to jiray when he feels like it, if it does not 
interfere with business, with his inclinations or .some particular engage- 
ment. Some people do not pray at such times; they say it iloes not make 
very much difference, we can make it up some othei time, A little study of 
human nature will show that there are people who pray from a conscien- 
tious idea of doing a duty, but there are a great many others who shirk a 
duty at every chance if it interferes with pleasure or business. 

The wisdom of Mohammed was apparent in the single item of prayer. 
He did not say, “ Pray when you feel like it,” but “Pray five times a day at 
a certain time.” The Mussulman ri.ses in the morning before daylight, 
because his first prayer must be said before the first streaks of light appear 
in the east. At just the first trace of dawn he sinks upon his knees and 
offers his prayer to God. The prayer can be said at no other time. That is 
the time to say it. The result is he must get up in the morning to do it. It 
encourages early rising. Now, you may say that is a slavish system. Very 



Taj and garden from ihk entrance <eaie, agra, India. 
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true. Humanity differs veiy materially. There are men who need a slavish 
system. We have evidences of it all around us, in every religious system 
known. They want to be slaves to a system, and let us take that system 
which will accomplish the best results. His next prayer is said between 
twelve and one o’clock, or just as the sun is passing the meridian. At no 
other time. The third prayer is between four and five o’clock. The fourth 
prayer is just as the sun has sunk in the west. The light of the day is dying 
out. 'I'he last prayer of the day is repeated just before he steps into bed. 

There is a difference of opinion among those who want to argue over 
doctrinal matters, as to the exact time of this evening prayer, but there is no 
doubt about the other ones. Some Mussulmans will insist upon it that you 
can pray any time after the sunset prayer. Others say no, you must pray 
when you go to bed. I am inclined to believe from what I know of the 
prophet’s character that he intended that that was to be the last prayer of 
the day, and that a man should go to sleep presenting his soul purified to 
(iod. 

Now, before that man says a prayer he must wash himself- he performs 
his ablutions. The result is that the intelligent Mussulman is physically 
clean. It is not optional with him to take his bath and perform his ablu- 
tions when he sees ht, but he must do it just before he prays. 'I'hat system, 
as applied to the masses intelligently, must secure beneficial results. There 
are Mohammedans who say they do not need to pray. The other Moham- 
medans say, “That is between you and God, I believe I must jiray.” 'I'he 
system is so thoroughly elastic, so thoroughly applicable to all the needs of 
humanity that it seems to me that it is exactly the .system that we need in 
our country, and that is why I am here, that is why I am in the United 
States. 

A gentleman asked m.' if we had organized a mission in New York. 
I told him yes, but not in th‘ ordinary sense; that we simply wanted peo- 
ple to study Isiam and know what it was. The day of blind belief has 
passed away. Intelligent humanity wants a reason for every belief, and I 
say that that spirit is commendable and should be encouraged wherever it 
goes, and that is one of the prominent features of the spirit of Islam. 

We speak of using force, that Mohammed went with a sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other. I want to show to you to-morrow that 
he did not do anything of the sort. No man is expected to believe any- 
thing that is not in perfect harmony with his reason and common sense. 

'I’here is one particular spirit which is a part of the Islamislic idea that 
prevails among the Moslems -and now I am speaking not of the lower 
classes, not of the masses of the Moslems the missionaries see when they go 
to the East, but I am speaking of the educated, intelligent Moslems, and 
they are the safest guides. No one would expect me to go into the slums of 
Chicago to find a reflection of the Christian religion. You cannot expect 
to find it in the character and the acts and the thoughts of a poor, ignorant 
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coolie, who can neither read nor write, and who has associated with the 
most degraded characters all his life. 

But the spirit that prevails among the Moslems of the higher class is 
indifference to this world. This world is a secondary consideration, and the 
world beyond is the world to strive for, the life beyond is the life that has some 
value to it. It is worth devoting all our lives to secure in that life happi- 
ness and perfect bliss. The idea of paradise naturally follows. It is popu- 
larly believed that Mohammed talked of a paradise where beautiful houris 
were given to men, that they led a life of sensual joy and luxury, and all 
that sort of thing, That idea is no more absurd than the golden streets and 
pearly gates idea of the Christian. Mohammed taught us a spiritual truth, 
he taught a truth which every man who knows anything of the spiritual side 
of religion ought to know. And he taught it in a manner which wouhl 
most readily reach the minds and hearts of his hearer.s. 

The poor Arabs who lived in the dry, sandy deserts looked upon broad 
Helds of green grass and flowing rivers and beautiful tiecs as a paradise. 
We who are accustomeil, perhaps, to that sort of thing, some of us run away 
with the idea, perhaps, that a golden street and pearly gates are better than 
that. II is idea was to show them that they were to secure a perfect bliss, and 
to an Arab, if he could reach an open field wheie the grass grew green under 
his feet, and the birds sang and the tices bore pearls and rubies, and all that 
soil of thing, it would be blis.s. Mind you, Mohammed never taught that, 
but he is credited with teaching it, and I believe he taught .something to 
illustiate this great spiritual truth that he was trying to force upon their 
minds, and it has been corrupted into the idea of a garden full of houris. 

The next feature of the spirit of Islam is its fraternity. One of the fiisL 
things that Mohammed did after being driven out of Mecca and located in 
Medina was to encourage the formation of a Moslem brotherhood, with a 
perfect community of property, a socialistic idea impracticable in this civili- 
zation but perfectly practical at that time. His followers a.ssembled around 
him and contributed all they had. The idea was, “ Do anything to help your 
brother, what belongs to your brother belongs to you, and what belongs to 
you belongs to your brother. If he needs help, help him.” 

Caste lines are broken down entirely. We find on one occasion Omar, 
one of the most energetic and vigorous of his Caliphs, exchanged with his 
slave in riding on the camel. The daughters of Mohammed in the house- 
hold would divide the time grinding corn with the slaves. The idea was 
taught “your slave is your brother,” Social conditions make him your 
slave, but he is none the less your brother. This idea of close fraternity, 
this extreme devotion to fraternity, was the cause of the Moslem triumph at 
arms. In the later years, after the death of Mohammed, that idea was 
paramount in every instance, and it was only when that bond of fraternity 
was broken that we find the decadence of the Islamistic power in Spain. 

Readers of history can very reailily trace where the first serpent made 
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its entry into the Islainistic social system, that serpent of disunion in divis- 
ion. We liiul the Christians coming up on the other side, closely knit in 
the same bond of brotherhood. Doeis that bond of brotherhood exist to-day? 
It exists among the Mussulmans of India. It exists among the better class 
of Mussulmans of Egypt and Turkey in a degiee that would surpiise you. 
I know an old man in Bombay who had lost everything and was being 
helped along by his Mohammedan brethren. A wealthy man, reputed to be 
worth something like half a million or a million and a half dollars, owned a 
very beautiful yacht, and this man went to him and said: “ I want to 
borrow your yacht to go fishing.’* “ Certainly, take it whenever you want 
it ; it is yours.” 

During my stay in the East, every time I visited Bombay, almost, that 
old fellow would go out fishing. 1 dined in the house of a wealthy Mus- 
sulman, and that same old man came in. As he entered the door he said, 
“ Peace be with you.” A chair was set for him at the table. We were eat- 
ing at the table at that time, in deference to me, possibly. Usually they eat 
upon the floor, in the most primitive fashion, and with their fingers, but the 
better class of Mohammedans, or rather those who have acejuired European 
ideas, eat with the fork and knife, with glass furniture on the table, etc. 
On that occasion we were at the table, and this old man was invited to sit 
down and take dinner with us. That fraternal idea impre.s.sed me more 
deeply, possibly, than anytl ing else. 1 felt that I was among my brethren, 
and that Mussulmans were brothers the world over, and I know that is one 
of the basic principles of the system, and that belongs strictly to the spirit 
of Islam. 

In closing, I want to say this : that there is no system that has been so 
wilfully and persistently misrepresented as Islam, both by writers Of 
so-called history and by the newspaper press. There is no clmracter in the 
whole range of history so little, so imperfectly, understood as Mohammed. 
I feel that Americans, as a rule, are disposed to go to the bottom facts, and 
to ascertain really what Mohammed was and what he did, and when they 
have done so I feel that we shall have a universal system which will ele- 
vate our social system at least to the position where it belongs. I thank 
you. 



CHRIST, THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 

By Rev. B. Fay Mills. 

Christ is the revelation of what God is and of what man must become. 
He revealed the character of God as love suffering for the sins of man. His 
whole conception of himself was summed up in these words, “ Christ, the 
Saviour of the World,” and we get the full thought of his revelation by 
emphasizing the latter part of this supreme title, and realizing that he came 
not to save selected individuals nor any chosen race, but to save the whole 
world. There is a very real sense in which it was not necessary for Christ 
to come into the world in order that individuals might become acquainted 
with God.* 

But the mission of Jesus was to save the world itself. As a recent 
writer has well said, it is a deadly mistake to suppose that “Christ simply 
came to rescue as many as possible out of a wrecked and sinking world.” 
He came to give the church a “commission that includes the saving of the 
wreck itself, the quieting of its confusion and struggle, the relief of its 
wretchedness, a deliverance from its destruction.” 

This certainly was his own conception of his mission upon earth. This 
also seems to have been the understanding of his earliest followers. This 
certainly was the conception that Paul had of the mission of Jesus Christ. 
'Phis was also the conception of the disciples of Jesus of the earlier cen- 
turies. 

The mission of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world may be 
expressed, as has already been suggested, in four conceptions. 

First. He was a new and complete revelation of God’s eternal suffer- 
ing for the redemption of humanity. He showed that God was pure, and 
unselfish, and meek, and forgiving, and that he had always been suffering 
for the sins of men. He revealed the meaning of forgiveness and of deliv- 
erance from sin. It had been costing God to forgive sin all that it had 
cost man to bear it, and more. This had to be in God’s thought before he 
made the world. In the words of a modern prophet, “The cross of Christ 
indicates the cost, and is the pledge of God’s eternal friendship for man.” 
Jesus Christ was in no sense a shield for us from the wrath of God, but “was 
the effulgence of God’s glory and the very image of his substance.” He 
said to one of his disciples “He that hath seen me hath .seen the Father.” 
The heart of his teaching was, “that God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son.” He came to show us that the world had never 
belonged to the powers of evil, but that in his original thought, God had 

I Gospel of John, ch. f, vs. x. 
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(Icculcil that a moral world should be created; and that in this decision, 
which to humanity the choice of good and evil, he had to take upon 
himself inlmite suffering untd the world should be brought back to him. 
The redemption of the world by Chiist is a jiart of the ci cation of the 
world for Christ. 

Our second thought concerning the mis.Mon of Jesus is, that his life was 
the expression of the origin and destiny of man. We are told that Adam 
was created in the image of Cod, and if he had been an obedient child it 
ma\ have been that he would have grown up to be a full-grown son of the 
Eternal; but he sold his biithiight for a mess o f pottage. The second 
Adam was the Son of Man, re\ealing to us that the jierfect man differs in 
no respect from the peifect Cod. lie was God. He became man; not a 
man, but man. He was (iod and man, not two peisons in one existence, 
but ixncaling the identity of man and Coil, wlien man should have attained 
unto the place that he had always occupied in the eternal thought. The 
marvelous counterpait of this revelation is that when God shall have pei- 
fccted his thought concerning us, that man shall have to become in all 
things like unto Jesus (dirist. Mamee says that all depends on whether we 
decide the first or .second Adam the head of the human race. “ I would 
have you know,” says the great apostle of the (Jentilcs, that “ the head of 
eveiv man is Christ.” 

d'he blood of the world was poisoned, and needed an infusion of purity 
for the correction of its standards and bestowal of desire and powei to attain 
unto its high possibility. 'I’liis was a partial object and result of the mission 
of Chiist. He showed that the destiny of man w'as to be one w-ith (iod, and 
that infinite misery would be the result of the avoidance of this great oppor- 
tunity, and that (iod would count nothing ‘‘dear to himself,” oi to man, that 
this might be accomplished. 

The thud great thought in connection witli the salvation of JesiisChrist 
is, that through the completeness of his ledemption thcie is no necessity nor 
leason for any form of sin in the indiviiltial. 

A great prcachei has told iis that Clirist is able to save “ unto the utter- 
mo.st ends of the earth, to tiie uttermost limits of time, to the uttermost 
jieriods of life, to the uttermost length of depravity, to the uttermost depth 
of miseiv, and to the uttermost measure of perfection.” The way of salva- 
tion for the individual through Christ is the knowledge of the love of Cod 
making atonement for the sins of the world ; the discerning the only real 
principles of jiovver, in losing the life, in order to save it, and the glad for- 
saking of all things to become his disciple and to “ fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ, for his body’s sake.” It is here that the 
teaching and the life of Jesus arc in glorious unity. The cross is not one 
thing and the Sermon on the Mount another. 'I'he kingdom which the 
Prince of Peace came to establish on earth had for its constitution those 
vital words which may be expressed by the one word love ; and he, him* 
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self was the exhibition of what it meant to do as he had said, and even to 
joyfully suffer death for righteousness’ sake. 

Faith in Christ is not so much the condition as it is the evidence of a 
man’s salvation. “Jesus Christ is the touchstone of chaiacter.” And faith 
in Christ is that quality of righteousness by which a man sees in fesus that 
which he himself wishes to be, realizes that he may be and determines that 
he will be. God has no way of saving men, save by conforming them to 
the image of his Son. For a man who sees this, believes in the love of God, 
in the forgiveness of sms and the redemption of the world ; and surrenders 
himself to the mastership of Jesus ; this is not only a possibility but a cer- 
tainty. 

'riic last thought concerning the salvation of the world through Jesus 
Christ IS, that the loving righteousness of God must be finally triumphant, 

( )ne cannot conceive of a heaven in which man should not be a moral 
being and free to choose good or evil, as he is upon this earth; and the joy 
of heaven will consist largely in tliat glad fixity of will that shall eternally 
lose itself in God. 

Hut what a teirible conception comes to us of the lost world, when we 
conceive ourselves in spite of all the lovmg-kindness and sacrifice of the 
eternal God, as still choosing to go on in sin, deteimmmg to resist his love, 
conscious of it and yet without the powei to escape it. No hell can extinguish 
the righteousness of God, and no flames consume his love, which is the mani- 
festation of his iighteousness, and must pursue all unrighteousness in every 
siniiei with a “ worm that dielh not and a fire that is not quenched.” 

And as for our Conception of heaven ; when the woild shall obey Jesus 
Christ, and wlien all those who have sui rendered unto his heait of love and 
have been woiking with him throughout the yVions, in the establishment of 
righteousness, shall be with him in the new earth, no other heaven can be 
imagined. 

This must be the end of the atonement of the life and the dealli of Jesus 
Christ, and the keeping of his commandments, which aie all summeil up in 
the great name of God, which is love. 

With shame I confess, that all the disciples naming the name of Jesus 
Christ have not fully done liis will in his spirit of self-saci ilice, and indeed 
have sometimes scaicely seemed to a[)prehend it. We h.ivc already in this 
I’arliament been rebuked by India and Japan with the charge that Christians 
do not practice the teachings of Jesus, 

I might reply by pointing to oui hosjiilal walls and college towers and 
myriad ministries of mercy but I forbear. We have done something; but 
with .shame and tears I say it, that as kingdoms and empires and republic, 
as states and municipalities and in our commerc'ial and industrial organiza- 
tions, and even in a large measure as an organized church, we have not been 
practising the teachings of Jesus as he said them and meant them, as the 
earliest disciples understood and practised them ; and as we must again sub- 
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mit to them, if we are to be the winners of the world for Jesus Christ. It is 
no excuse to say that with Christians, the nation is not the Church. That is 
a still further confession of comparative failure. We have lacked the power 
of conquest, because organized Christianity has been saying “ Lord, Lord,” to 
hci Master; and as regards politics and society and property and industry has 
not been doing the things that he said. Henjamin Erankhn s.iid that a genera- 
tion of followers of Jesus who practised his teachings would change the face of 
the earth. And it is tine. When evil shall go forth with its deadly jioison ready 
for dissemination, and find Christians who are meek and merciful and poor in 
sp rit and pure in heart, and who count it all jtiy to be persecuted for iight- 
eousness’ sake; when it shall dart its venoined tongue at men and women 
who “resist not evil,” who “give tt) him that asketh,” aiul ftom the 
1)01 rower do not turn away; who “being struck upon one cheek turn the 
other also,” who “love their enemies, bless those that cuise them, dogo«)d to 
them that hate them, and pray for them that despitefully use them and perse- 
cute them,” who foigi\e their debtois because Cod has forgiven them ; then 
shall the old serpent find no blood that shall be lesponsivc to his poisonous 
touch, and shall sting himself unto the death, even as he did under that other 
cross; whith he looked upon as the token of the impoteiue of i ighteousness, 
but which was the wisdom and the power of Cod unto salyatioii and the 
propheev of the tiiumph of eternal love. 

Our bieithien from acioss the .sea h.ive said all vve necil ask them to 
say, when instead of attacking the life aiul teachings of Jesus, thev show 
that we fail, only because we ma\ have said “ Loid, Loid,” and not done 
the things that he said. 'The onlv hope of \si.i as of Anieric.i, and of 
.\fiica as of Luiope, is in the love ot (iod, .uid llu: establishment of his 
universal kingdom of peace, which must be set up on eailh,and which shall 
have no end. It is of univeisal aj>)»lication. jesus was bot n in the liast, 
and has gamed his gieatest present triumphs m the West. W hen men shall 
have begun again to practice the te.u lungs of jesus in every walk and 
lelationship of life, then there will be no social enigmas unsolved ami no 
j)olilical questions unansvveied, but men shall be in union with Cod and at 
j)eace with one amgher ; ami heaven ami eailh shall be one, in the creation 
of “the new eaith wherein dwellcth righteousness.” And there are indica- 
tions of such a triumph now. I’iveiv langu.ige may be translatcul into 
every other tongue of man. Ihe last religion of the world has been 
investigated and its teachings are ojien to the eves of all. 'The time is 
near when vve shall clearly know what now we dimly see in Jesus Christ 
that “Love is righteousness in action,” that Cod is love, and law is gospel, 
and sin has been transformed into righteousness; then shall we see “that 
unto each one of us w'as this gi ace given aecoi'ditiji to (he measure of the 
Sift of Christ, and we shall all “attain unto the unity of the faith and of the 
kn«)wledge of the Son of Cod ; unto a full-grown man; unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 






RECONCILIATION VITAL, NOT VICARIOUS. 

By the Rev. Theodore F. Wright. 

There are certain dicta of Scripture which are universal because fun- 
damental, and fundamental because universal. One of these is that saying 
of the Apostle John, “ God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” 

It is in the light of this fact of the universal Divine Love that the fallen 
condition of man finds its remedy disclosed. Fallen man was succored by 
the same Love that created him. The father of the prodigal does not sulk 
in his tent while some elder brother is left to search out the wanderer and 
bring him in, pointing to the wounds he got in re.scuing him as a means of 
softening the heart of the father ; nay, the father watches the pathway with 
longing, and sends his love after the boy, and when the wayward one is yet 
a great way off, he sees, he hath compa.ssion, he runs, he falls on his neck, 
he kisses him, he bids them bring the robe, the ring, the shoes, the fatted 
calf, he reproves the cold vindictiveness of the elder brother, he is all shep- 
hcrd-like. 

Intellectually, man has not fallen. He is as bright as he ever was. 
He is growing brighter. The evolution of intellect is indisputable. But as 
to the will, what is man ? We are making men shrewd, but wc are not 
making them good. The human mind wants reaching in its depths. 'I'hc 
motives behind our thinking want renewal. How should the Divine Love 
accomplish the recovery of the lost state ? The remedy was within the 
keeping of the Infinite Love and Wisdom, which had so far made and con- 
ducted man. 

If God would come with any mercy, he must descend to the place of 
the fallen. To take upon himself the nature born of woman would be his 
means of redemption. 

This was no merely vicarious act of a subordinate person. It was the 
act of God himself to restore the vital union between man and himself, that 
union which man had severed by increasing self-assertion, waywardness and 
wickedness, and which could only be renewed by contrition and return and 
reconciliation. 

Thus the will and the power to rescue and reconcile wayward souls 
sprang from the Infinite Love; the method was, and is, that of the Divine 
order, and the result in the individual redeemed through repentance and 
regeneration is just what man’s fallen state required and requires. As Paul 
said : “God was in the Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
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THE ESSENTIAL ONENESS OF ETHICAL IDEAS 
AMONG ALL MEN. 

By Rev. Ida C. IIultin. 

Of ethical ideas, not of ethical systems or doctrines, am I bidden to 
speak to-day. 

Let me say ethical sense. It will mean the same and be more simple. 
The universality of the ethical sense. 

Gravitation is not more surely a fact, it seems to us, than is the unity of 
all life. If life is a whole, then that which is an essential quality of one part 
must be common to the whole. Through all life not only an eternal pur- 
pose runs, but an eternal moral purpose. Human history has been a struggle 
of man to understand himself and the other selves, and beyond that the 
Infinite Self. 

Right and wrong can never be found in outer conditions, forces or results. 
These may furnish data by which decisions may be made in regard to the use- 
fulness or uselessness of certain ways of doing, but there is no element here of 
rightness or wrongness. Not the flotsam and jetsam of exterior conduct, 
but the conscious purpose, the imperative I ought, I will, changing by virtue 
of divine necessity to I must— this is the ethical intent of all religions. For 
out of the heart are the issues of life. The results of reasoning will inform 
conscience and man will discover higher incentive for action, newer inter- 
pretations of expediency and finer variations of choice, as he passes through 
God’s judgment days by the way of intellectual development. Evil, yea, 
sin, will be found to be a necessary condition of advancement, the growing 
pain of the soul ; the unquenchable spirit will have its way with all these, 
yea, they shall serve. Thus man grows, humanity rises. 

This is not a question necessarily of theologies or churches. Humanity 
does not reach its best life through any scheme of rc<lemption, but through 
an age of long struggle with God to help. It is not “ What shall I do to be 
saved ?” but “What shall I do fo inherit eternal life?” The moral man is 
obeying the God-voice, whether he knows to call it that or not. Is he 
denied theological classification it v/iil not be surprising if he enters heaven 
without a label. He who cannot hear God, see God, feel God, in the living, 
potent things of the every day, must buy a book and find God and his law 
there. But if the church disband or his book is burned, where shall he turn 
for authority ? May he lie and steal now with impunity ? Pity the man 
whose moral nature is not a law unto itself. 

Strive from it though we may, the truth appears when we are honest 
with ourselves, that churches and creeds have never done the world’s best 
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work. The church has never freed the slave of any land. Even while the 
armies were gathering which eventually freed the slaves in this country, 
ministers were preaching that slavery was divinely ordained and right 
according to the Word of God. Put the spirit of eternal justice, revealing 
Itself in the ethical sense of thousands of men and women, ignoring the 
dogma and its expounders, moved against the wrong and overcame it. 
There were those who could read but one page of God’s word, but in the 
“terrible swift lightning” of that judgment day, men read the law written 
on human hearts. 

Try to evade the truth if you will, you must face it at last. No credal 
church and no form of ecclesiasticism has ever lent itself to the emancipa- 
tion of the woman-half of humaniiv. She has suffered, and still suffers, 
because of the results of dogmatic beliefs and theological traditions. Put 
the ethical sense of the humanity of winch she is a pait is lifting her out 
into the fullness of religious liberty. She does not come into the fellowship 
to write creeds noi to impose dogmas,. but to cooperation in such high living 
as shall make possible religiousness. She comes to help do away with faLse 
standards of conduct. Py demanding morality for morality, purity for 
purity, self-respecting manhood for self-respecting womanhood, she will help 
remove odious distinctions on account of sex, and make one code of morals 
do for both men and women. This not alone in the western world, where 
circumstances have been more propitious for woman’s advancement, but in 
all parts of the world. Churches as a whole do not feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, rnmistei to the sick, turn prisons into refoimatories, and unite to 
stay the atiocities of legalized ciuelty. If churches were doing the humane 
work of the world there would not be needed so many clubs and associations 
and mstitulions for philanthropic woik, and as outlets for the ethical sense. 
Men and women m the churches ami out of them do this work, while theo- 
logians are bu.sy with each other and the creeds; these men and women 
belonging to all countries and all lace.s, who perhaps have not had time to 
foimulate their beliefs about humanity, are busy working for it; who have 
never knowm how to defme God, are finding him in their daily lives. Eaith ? 
^'es, but “ faith without w'orks is dead.” When the ethical intent has been 
removed from a theological system it is dead faith. Interesting as the his- 
tory of a religuMis evolution, ami not to be lightly estimated, but as a work- 
ing force in spiritual advancement it is useless. It was well said from this 
platform by the preacher fiom Pnuiklyn a few days ago, “Not Christianity 
but Christ 1 plead.” Many of us are not particular about the Christian name, 
but we do care about the Christ spirit, that same sfiirit that has been the 
animating force in every prophet-life. 'Fhe religious aspiration which gave 
birth to the ethical sense that made to be alive old forms, has passed on to 
vivify new forms and systems that yet shall have their day and give place to 
others. “ It is the spirit that giveth life, the letter killeth.” When you 
remember some of the things that have been taught and have been done in 
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tlie name of Clinsl do you wondei that our l>iolhe! fiojn Japan said, “If 
such he the Chiistian ethics, well, we.ue perfectly satislied to be heathen.” 
Do you wonder that the calni-souled prophet from India pleads with us for 
a manifestation of the .spirit that was in Jesus ? Do we need assurance that 
boasting of our religion will not piove us to be leligious ? We talk too 
glibly, yes, sometimes irreverently in oui boastfulnc.ss about these high 
things. We need to learn humility. We are only beginners after all, all of 
us. When asked for definitions that define, man stamlsdnmb, even before a 
glass blade, and he is glowing more reverent in contemplation of the all- 
wise, the albtrue, the all-good and all-loving. Kven as a little child is he 
leaining to enter the kingdom. .Spelling out the best name he knows for his 
highest ideal, and hoping, loving, trusting moie than he can word or think. 


RELIGION AND MUSIC. 

Bv Pkok. Wai.ix) S. PkArt', op IlAKirokii, 

Music naturally belongs with the social side of religion lathei than with 
it.s private side. 'I'he seciet inteicourse between the .soul and God has no 
ab.solute need of music or anv othei sensuous formulation. Only so far as 
this inmost intercourse expands into a social institution, where outward 
expression is a necessity, is there a special demand for such a voice as that 
of music. The solitary worshiper may set his prayer and piaise in forms of 
.song as a fuller mode of utterance than cold words; but he is not likely to 
do this unless he has first learned the value of song as an implement of 
.social intercouisc. 

It is important for us to observe two features of the visible working of 
religion in the woild. 'I he first of these is that, although religion is essen- 
tially a spiritual affair, all we can know of it, outside of our own souls, 
is through various sensuous embodiments ; it is made manifest in word and 
deed and chanacter. The second feature is that, although religion ii, e.s.sen- 
tially a jicrsonal affair between every individual and God, its necessity of 
outward manifestation makes it also a social affair. These two practical 
necessities in religion, the necessity of concrete manifebtation and the twin 
necessity of social value in such manifestation, have their fulle.st expression 
in the institution, historic everywhere, of public worship. In public worship 
may always be seen some concrete manifestation of currents of intercourse 
both from man to God and from God to man, and in this manifestation 
there is a decided social reaction of man upon man as they stand together 
in God’s presence. 

These thoughts enable us to see why music plays so large a part in the 
social manifestations of religion in public worship. Music may have other 
Copyright, 18Q3, by J. H. B. 
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reubunabJe applications ; but there should be no (]uestion about its religious 
application. 

Let us turn to the corollaries that issue from these thoughts. Religious 
music is a language, not a mere festal robe, not a spectacular display, not a 
lifeless apparition, but a language expiessivc of one personality and impres- 
sive upon other personalities. Assume that this is true, what follows? 

It folh^ws, first, that as a language its message or content should be 
consonant with its occasion. Spiriiual truth is the first of the (lualities to 
be demanded in the thorough ciiticism of religious music. The message 
conveyed by such music must be a genuine one, a heaitfelt one, and one 
germane to the ideal inter-relations between (lod and men and between 
men in his pre.sence. 

Now legaiding sacied music as capable of containing a message evi- 
dently and powerfully pertinent to the social manifestations of religion, 
particularly in j)ublic worship, we have three wa\s of controlling the nature 
of this content oi message, three directions in which harmful misapplica- 
tions may be excluded, thiee jiaths always open lor earnest and enterprising 
progress. These three directions aie, brielU, the jiersonalitv of religious 
musicians, the style of leligious music, and the woids chosen for musical 
setting for religious use, including the aitistic consonance of the setting 
with the text. Put the apj)lication of these j)iinci[)les is manifest. Not 
every musician is fitted to lie a religious musician simply because he is an 
artist. Not all kinds of music arc suited to be used as sacred music simply 
because artistically they are interesting or even beautiful. Setting words to 
music, however good, docs not make the compound fit for religious use 
unless apait from the music they are thus fit, and unless the setting makes 
their fitness more apj)arent. These are cardinal principles, applicable to 
every phase of Christianity and to every sincere religious system whatso- 
ever, 'They are axiomatic pnnciples, needing only to be stated to be 
accepted. So long as they are unobserved, religious music will be mean- 
ingless and neutral, if not false and positively injuiious. 

Hut there is another eijually imjiortant side to the matter. We have 
noted that if music be a language, its contents should be consonant with its 
occasion. We must now add that if it be a language, its actual effectiveness 
should be diligently cultivated and perfected. Spiritual truth is the first of 
the (jiialities demanded ; spiritual power is the second. The first quality is 
mainly to be secureil by magnifying sincerity on the part of the one using 
such music. The second is mainly to be secured by developing skill and by 
providing favorable circumstances. It is unfoitunately true that technical 
expertness without serious purpose often seems to be far more effective and 
valuable than even great earnestne.ss of purpose without adecpiate skill. So 
it has come to pass too often that religious music has been entrusted to those 
to whom art is fir.st and piety and edification second or worse. I'here will be 
unrest and difficulty wherever leligious music is handled without due regard 
to both truth and effectiveness in conjunction and in due coordination. 
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Thib brings me to two practical reinatks. 'The liist of these is, that in 
many communities there is altogether too much so-called leligious music. It 
has been mechanically tinned out by the yard and duplicated by the thou- 
sand, until it is no longer a message from one heait to anothei, and until it 
has actually turned some hearts to stone. Christianity has borne consum- 
mate flowers of song, hymns that palpitate with precious heart-thiobs, mel- 
odies that mount up on eagle’s wings, anthems and oialorios that seem to be 
foretastes of the angelic praises; and yet these very blossoms have been so 
imitated and leproduced in clumsy wax and flimsv paper that thousands of 
would-be worshipers know nothing of the fragrant and fiuitful originals, and 
are even disgusted with the sham and paltriness of everything called sacred 
music. This prevalent vulgarity of music in religious uses is a giievous evil. 
Music is too precious to be wasted oi misused, lea.st of all when on its golden 
petals is stamped the very image of God’s love as revealed in the Christian 
heart. 

This suggests the other practical thought. Merely negative restraints 
upon religious music will never make it good. They may cut off foolish and 
fraudulent simulations of it. But currency is not coined by suppressing 
counterfeits. Side by side with restriction must be positive education. What 
provision is being made by our chief religious agencies that of real religious 
music there shall be more and better ? This (juestion is a pressing one. It 
is one to which little satisfactory answer is being given by our various relig- 
ious bodies. 

One of the surest signs of neglect of the subject is the rarity and pov- 
erty of literary work upon it. The luminous treatises upon religious music 
in its larger aspects may be counted on the fingers of one hand. Popular 
thought about religious music, hymns, tunes, anthems, cantatas, oratorios, 
especially as related to public worship, is notoriously defective, weak, fanci- 
ful, and unfruitful. Speaking in a large way, it is safe to say that the 
churches have only barely begun to master the skill to use music with thor- 
ough effectiveness, and have not yet begun to supply that atmosphere of 
diffused popular appreciation of religious music, which is pr-erequisite to gen- 
eral and hopeful progre.ss. 

I firmly believe that religious music as applied to Christian purposes is 
as yet only in its infancy. How it is with non-Christian religions I do not 
know ; but with us the actual and the typical are very far apart. Nothing 
but well considered and prolonged processes of education will bring them 
together. 

I do not share the belief of some musical enthusiasts that the coming 
century will see such a degree of musical progress as to set music as the 
exclusive language of higher sentiments of every sort. But I do believe that 
in music, both instrumental and vocal, there are hidden vast treasures of 
poetic truth and magazines of emotional power, which are now known only 
to the few and expended only for minor ends. 



THK RELA'riON BETWEEN REEICxlON AND 
CONDUCT. 


JJy l‘KoF. Crawford Ht)WKLT, Toy, of Harvard University. 

Our tlic.sjs Jiiay he expressed as follow.s : Morality is coinplcniciitai y 
to religion, or it is the independent establishment of the laws of conduct 
which help to fuinish the content of the undefined religious ideal, l.ct us 
look at certain facts in man’s moral-religious history which appear to illus- 
trate one p.ut of this thesis. 

First, it may he noted that, in the ancient world, about the same grade 
of morality, theoretical and practical, was attained by all the great nations. 
Fiorn this ethical uniformity wc must infei that the moral development was 
independent of the paiticulai form of religion. Another tact of the ancient 
world IS that the ethical life stands in no direct latio to the religiousness of 
a people oi ciiclc Several great moial movements weie chaiacteiued by 
an almost loinplete igiioiing of the divine element in huniaii thought. 
These are ( ainfucianism, lluddhism, Stoicism, and Fpicuieanisin. 'ruining 
to modern Fuiojie, it is evident that jirogtess in moiality has been in pio- 
portion to the giowth lathei of gcneial cultuie than of religious fei\or. If 
icligion alone could have produced morality, the crusades ought to ha\e 
converted Kurope into an ethically pure community ; instead of which they 
oftener fosteied barbarity and vice. I he English Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century were among the most religious and the most barbarous and 
unscrupulous of men. In a word, religion has, as a lule, not been able to 
maintain a high moral standard against adverse circumstances, and has not 
exerted its proper inHuence. 

In order to understand the relation between religion and morality we 
must note their origins. Morality, in the first place, is simply a product of 
our social relations. The idea of honesty assumes the existence of prop- 
erty, and of property belonging to another. In an unorganized commun- 
ism, or in the case where I alone am owner, there can be no such thing as 
dishonesty. Further, the idea of property is at first physical, non-moral, 
involving the mere notion of possession. 

With the growing estimate of the worth of the individual and the 
increasing dependence of members of the community on one another, the 
rights of property are more clearly defined, and there is a greater disposi- 
tion to punish the slighte.st invasion of these rights. Recognition of the 
property-right becomes a duty, but always under the condition that gave it 
birth, namely, the well-being of the community. 
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In the same way the duties of truthfulnesb and of lespect for human 
life have arisen, and these arc limited by the same condition. 

The same law of i^rowth j^'overns the histoiy of the inoic ifeneral 
ethical conceptions. Love in its earliest fotm is non-moral it is imne 
desire or instinct. 'Pwo conditions must be fulllilod belore lo\e can rise to 
the ethical plane. First, it must be transbumed iiom selhsh desiie into a 
single-minded wish to secuie the well-being ol its object, and then it must 
know what is well-being. Roth these conditions are attained thioiigh 
social intercourse. 

It IS no less true that it is from .social intercouisc that we gam the 
final and fundamental standard of conduct, the idea of justice. 'I’hc indi- 
vidual comes to self-conscKuisness, to individuality, and theiefore to rights 
and perfection onlv in .society. At the same time, the content of justice is 
determined by social relations. It is only bv expeiience that we can sa\ 
that w’c owe just so much to each pei.son. Love can do no more than 
recognize the rights of ever\ being, for to do more would be wrong. 

A great motive foi light living is supplied b^■ expciience; iiamclv, the 
hope of worldly well-being, or salvation. Enlightened observation more 
and more shows that happiness attends virtue. What is more, from it the 
mind pas.ses naturally to the bioader ideal of the well-being of the woild 
as the aim of life and the basis of happme.ss. 

Religion, the sense of relation to the extra-human powei of (he universe, 
introduces us to a new social complex. In morality the pailies are man and 
man, in religion, man and (iod. In our moral relations with a jierson or 
government there are two classes of influence to be consuleied the moial 
power of the personality and the lestraining or impelling jiowei of his oi 
its pliNsical power over us. The second of these is what w-e call sanctions, 
rewards and punishments. 

When religious sanctions are spoken of it is commonly the supernat- 
ural sort that is meant. It is an interesting cjucstion how far the belief in 
these is now morally effective. It is becoming moie and more the convic- 
tion of the religious world that the future life must be morally the continua- 
tion and consequence of the pieseiit. This must be esteemed a great gam 
it tends to banish the mechanical and emphasize the ethical clement in 
life and to raise religion to the jilane of rationality. Rational religious mor- 
ality is obedience to the laws of nature as laws of (jod. 

We are thus led to the other .side of religion, communion with (Jod, as 
the effective source of religious influence on conduct. It is this, in the first 
place, that gives eternal validity to the laws of right. Resting on con- 
science and the constitution of society, these laws may be in themselves 
obligatory on the world of men, but they acejuire a universal character only 
when we remember that human nature itself is an effluence of the divine, 
and that human experience is the divine .self-revelation. 

Further, the consciousness of the divine presence should be the most 
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potent factor in man’s moral life. The thought of the ultimate Itasis of life, 
incomprehensible in his essence, yet known through his self-outputting in 
the world as the ideal of right, as the comiade of man in moral life, should 
be, if icceived into the .smil as a living, eveiydav fact, such a piiiifvmg and 
uplifting inrtuence as no ineiely human ielationshi|) has e\er eiigendeied. 

Religion, then, in itself furnishes us with no iiiies of conduct; it 
acccjits the rules worked out by human exjierience. '1 he dee]jest, the ulti- 
mate soince of our ethical codes, as actual phenomena, is social unitv. The 
building up of this unity is the highest moial dutv of us all, and offense 
against it is the blackest sin of which man is capable. Ileiewesee the 
moral hinctioii of love. It has no code, but it is an impulse which lends to 
foster unity. 

Religion, accejiting the ethical code established bv man, identities it 
with the will and naluie of Deitv. d'he imjietus which thus comes to the 
moral life is obvious. 'I'lieie is the enthusiasm whuli sjnings Iroin the con- 
sciousness of being a part of a vast scheme, biiovancv given bv liopetulncss 
(U ceitainty of final victory, and the exaltation of Jo\al(y to a gieat aim and 
a tianseendent peison. d'he line power of leligion lies in the contact 
between the divine soul and the soul of man. It must be admitted that to 
attain this is no easv thing. Most men look to God as (heir hel])er in 
physical things oi as an outsule l.uvgivei lalhei than .is then comiade in 
moial struggle. 

d'lius religion has not come l<^ its lights in the woild ; il still occu|)ies, 
as a lule, the low jilane of eailv, non-moial thought; but is thcie an> uason 
win it shouKl continue in this nascent shape.-* In.idequate conceptions of 
God and of the moral life must be swejit awav, the tiee .ictivity of the human 
soul must be letogni/ed and lelied on, the habit of contemplation of the 
ideal must be cultivated; we must feel ouiselves to be bleially and tiulv 
co-vvoikeis with God. In the pieseiice ol such a communion would not 
moial evil be povveiless ovei man 

I''inallv, we heie h.ive a coiuejition of leligion in which almost all, |)ei 
haj)s all, the systems of the woiid mav agiee. Il is our hope of unity 



CHRISTIANirV IN JAPAN; ITS PRKSKN'P CONDI- 
TION ANT) FLJTURK PROSPPXT'S. 

15y [‘KbMDKxr Kozaki, oi- nil, Do'^iiisha LInivi'ksi iy, Jm'an. 

'I'lieic are now nianv peculiai fealure;^ in Japanese Cliii!>tianitv, winch 
are beliloin ^cc•u in olhei eoiintiicb. 

I. One dkstinctne feature of the Jujianehe chuicheh lies in the peculiar- 
ity of the eont>lituency of then ineinbeihhip. (i) 'I’he j)roportion of female 
members to male is about thiee to foui. (2| Another fact is the abundance 
of young people in oui ehuiehes. (3) One moie point is the predomi- 
nance of “ Slii/oku ” 01 the military class, rhey !ia\e been, and still are, 
the \etv brain of the Japanese people. Though they aie not usually 
wealthy, they are far supcrioi, both intellectually ami moiallv, to other 
classes. 

II. 'I'he next peculiat feature is lack of seclaiian or denominalional 
spiiit. Japanese Chiistians aie cssentialK undenominational. \’oii may 
see that the church W'hich adopts I'leshslerian foiins of goceinmenl leluses 
to be calle<l “ Presbyteiiaii 01 “Refoimed,” and ad(»j)l.s the bujad name 
‘Ttschi," the “United;” but not content e\en with this bioad name it has 
recently changed it to a still broaclei name, “'I'hc Chinch of Chiist in 
Japan.” The church which has adojited an Kpiscopal form of governiiieiiL 
lately drojiped the name of Kpiscopal and adopted instead the name of “ The 
Holy Church of Japan.” 'I'he chuich now called Kumiai, for a long 
time had no name except the simple one, a church of Christ. When it was 
found necessaiy to adopt some name to distinguish themselyes from other 
churches, its Christmns reluctantly adopted the name of “ Kumiai,” which 
means “a.ssociated ; ” tor at that time they happened to form an associa- 
tion of chinches which were until then independent of each othei. They 
have always refused to be called “Congregational Churches,” although 
(hey have adopted almost entirely the Congregational form of church 
government. 

III. I'he third distinctive feature is the prevalence of a liberal spiiit in 
doctrinal matters. While nii.s.sionanes are both preaching and teaching 
the so-called orthodox doctrines, lapanese Christians are eagerly studying 
the most liberal theology. Not only are they studying, but they are 
diffusing these liberal thoughts with zeal and diligence, and so I believe 
that with a small excefition most of the Japanese pastor.s^ and evangelists 
are t|uite liberal in their theology. 

Though Japanese Christians are largely on the side of liberal theology, 
they are not in any way in favor of Unitarianism or even Universalism. 
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Some years there was a rumor that Japanese people were, in gcneial, 
inclined to Unitarian Christianity. This is true in one .sense. Where there 
are bigoted narrow Christians, these so-callcd Liberalists may have soii to 
thrive on ; but m a place like Japan they will find it hard work even to gain 
a foot hold. 

d here was a time when Christianity was making such progress that in 
one yeai it gained forty or lifty pei cent. 'I'his was between 1882 and 1888. 
Since then the piogress in our churches has not been as rapid as was 
expected. Not only have members not inciea.sed m such jnoportion as in 
years before, but in some ca.ses there can be seen a decline of religious /.eal 
and self-sacrilicing s])iiit. Why theie was such a decline it is not haul to sec. 
Among vaiious causes I may mention three jinncijial ones. 

I. I’ublic sentiment in Japan is constantlv changing. Jt is like a pen- 
dulum, now going to one extreme and then to anothei. 'Phis movement of 
public sentiment within the last llfteen or twenty yeais can easily be traced. 
The ve<us fiom 1877 to 18S2 I may legaid as a peiiod of leactioii and of 
revival of the anti-foieign spirit. 

'Then the jiendulum went to the other side. It was a period of western 
ideas, and coveis the vears between 1882 and 1888. it was no wonder that 
{leople poured into Chiistian churches and that the lattei made unprece- 
dented strides 111 their progress within that shoit peiiod. 

Ihit the pendulum swung to its extreme, and now another movement 
came in, I'lie signs of reactionaiy and anti-foreign s})irit might be seen in 
even thing- 111 customs, in sentiments, in public opinion. 1 hen the cry, 
‘‘Japan foi the Japanese,” was heard in all the coiners of the emjnre. 
Jluddhism which has been regardeil for yeais as a religion of the ignorant 
and inferioi classes is now piaised as asupeiior religion, far .diovc Christianity, 
and many who once favoied the adoption of Chnstianit) as the national 
religion aie seen publicly in Buddhist ceremonie.s. A strong sense of national 
feeling has been aioused among all classes, and it is not stiaiige that Chris- 
tians also feel its iiiHucnce. 

And thus doors to Christianity seem for a while to be closed, and we 
have a gieat deciinc in its giowth. But now again the pendulum has 
reached the othei extreme, and theie aie signs that a new eia is about to 
begin. 

2. 'I'he failure to unite the two most important chinches of Japan, the 
Itachi and Kuniiai, may be legarded as another cause of the decline. 

3. d'he last cause may be attributed to the unsettled state of theological 
opinions, Chiistians in Japan received the Gospel, at hist much as young 
people do, without much deliberation. But when they come to .see the 
things more deeply and begin to ask questions, they find that some of their 
positions are hard to reconcile with the light of modern science and philo- 
sophy, and that on many points there is laige room for improvement and 
progress. And thus we have already done away with some Christian doc- 
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trines which arc rcgardeci as essential in the western countries. 'I'his sifting 
of theologic.il beliefs may be regarded as natural in the course of the evo- 
lution of our the«)logical thoughts, and also as needful for Ja})anesc Chris- 
tianity. but this sifting was unsettling to our faith, and thus greatlv hin- 
dered tor a time the progiess of evangelistic as well as other Christian 
vvoiks in geneial. 

One w’oid as to the futiiie piospect. That Japan will not become a 
Christian nation in a few years is a plain fact, but that it will become one 
in the course of time is almost beyond doubt, and it is only a question of 
time, but there are many difficult problems piessing hard upon us foi 
solution. 

1. The first pioblem that comes uudei our notice is that of the relation 
between Christianity and our nationality, that is our national habit and sjurit. 
And this ciy against Chiistianity has become so jiojnilai among buddhists, 
Shintoisls and Reactionalists that they ni.ike it the one weapon of then 
attack agam''t Christianity. 

2. 'I'lie relation between niissionaiics and native Christians is another 
problem. Japanese Christians will uevci be conteiilcd to vvoik under mission- 
ary auspices. 'I'o be u.seful to our country the missionaries must either 
cooperate with us oi join native churches, and take their place side by side 
with native woikers. 

3. 'The problem of denominations and church governments is another 
difticulty. Of course we shall not entiiely disjicnve with denominations 
and sects. We think we can reduce by a good deal the number of denomi- 
nations, but just how to start and proceed with this movement is quite a 
hard problem. So also with the form of church government. To devise a 
form of government that will adapt itself to mir country and its need, is 
quite a difficult task. 

4. Whether we need any written creed, and if so, what kind of creed it 
is best to have, is also a (juestion. 

Japanese Christians must solve all these problems by themselves. I 
believe there is a grand mission for Japanese (diristians. I believe that it 
IS our mission to solve all these pioblems which have been, and still are, 
stumbling blocks in all lands, and also it is our mission to give to all the 
Oriental nations and the rest of the woild a guide in true progress towards 
the realization of the glorious Gospel which is in Jesus Christ. 





THE REDEMPTION OF SINFUL MAN THROUGH 
JESUS CHRIST. 

By Rf.v. Dr. D. J. Kennedy, of Somerset, Ohio. 

It is our intention in this paper to give a plain but necessarily brief and 
impel feet cxjjosition of the divine economy for the redemption and salvation 
of man througli Christ according to the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

In order to understand the doctiineof redem])tion and salvation through 
Christ, it will be necessary to considei, first, the condition of man before the 
fall of Adam ; secondly, the condition of man after the fall and before the 
death of Christ; thirdly, the condition of man after the price of redemption 
had been paid b\ Chiist. 

In Adam there were three perfections. 'I'here was the perfection of 
nature, the body and (he soul ; there was the supernatural perfection, or the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost and of sanctifying grace; there was the pre- 
ternatural perfection of immortality in the body and of harmony in the soul 
in and with itself. According to Catholic doctrine, these perfections were 
not [lersonal gifts granted to Adam as an individual ; they were given to 
him, by the bounty of God, as to the father and representative of the human 
race. He was to be their custodian, not only for himself, but also for his 
posterity. If he remained faithful, all these gifts, natuial, preternatural and 
supernatural, were to have been transmitted to his descendants. Had Adam 
not sinned, his children would have been born perfect in nature, adorned 
with grace and supernatural virtues by the power of the Holy (ihost; they 
would not have been subject to death, and there would have been perfect 
harmony between all the parts of their nature ; the lower nature would have 
been obedient to the higher, because the higher and nobler faculties of man 
would haxe been subject to the commands of God by the direction of the 
Holy Ghost. 

By an act of free will all was lost. Adam chose to listen to the 
suggestions of the tempter rather than to obey the command of God. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. V. de Free. Giig. Can. i) implicitly declares and 
defines that by the transgression of God’s command the first man lost the 
justice and sanctity in which he had been constituted, incurred the 
anger of God, together with the penalty of death, because a captive under 
the power of Satan ; and the whole man, both in body and soul, was 
injured and changed for the worse. His intellect was darkened, his will for 
good was weakened ; passion and an inclination to evil was the rule, not 
the exception ; the imagination and thought of man’s heart were prone to 
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evil from their youth, and he became the slave of Satan, for, writes St. 
Peter, “by whom a man is overcome of the same also is he the slave.” 

Adam of his own free will upset the first order of God’s providence 
and he now came under another order. He was powerless to repair the 
injury done, because the gifts and graces he had lost were gratuitous favors, 
not due to liis nature, but granted through pure love and goodness by God ; 
hence their restoration was subject to his good pleasure. 

Unfortunately for us this fall of the father of the human race affected 
his posterity. In consequence of his sin we too were deprived of the super- 
natural perfections that he possessed. This is what is meant by original sin ; 
it is the habitual state displeasing to God in which the souls of men are left 
since the father of the human race offended God by an act of proud diso- 
bedience. With the supernatural grace the preternatural gifts were also 
lost. We became subject to death. We also experience the stings of con- 
science, the wai of the flesh against the spirit, which would, in the benevo- 
lent designs of Providence, have been prevented by the subjection of the 
mind to grace. Our nature, abso, was wounded, like the nature of Adam, 
with the three wounds of ignorance, weakness and passion. 

Immediately after the fall God promised a Redeemer — the seed of the 
woman that was to crush the serpent’s head, but he did not .send him imme- 
diately ; for 4,000 years man was left to experience the sad consequences of 
the fall. St. Thomas Aquinas (De Incarn. (Ju. 1, art. 5 and 6), and other 
theologians remark that the Redeemer did not conic immediately after the 
fall, becau.se man, who had sinned by pride, should be humbled so that he 
might acknowledge his own poverty and the need of a Saviour. Neither 
was tlie coming of the Redeemer to be deferred until the end of the world, 
because then man might have fallen into despair, forgetting God and his 
promises and the rules of morals. Moreover, had he come at the end of 
the world men would never have enjoyed the advantages of the sublime 
example given to all ages by the Saviour. This Redeemer was the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the Son of the Virgin Mary, and his name was called Jesus, 
becau.se he came to save his people from their sins. 

And now we come to consider the work of that Saviour. In the first 
place. It mu.st be borne in mind, that God could, if he willed, have chosen 
another method of redemption. Being Lord of all things he might have 
condoned Adam’s offense and restored to man his lost prerogatives without 
demanding any atonement. He might, if he willed, have accepted in satis- 
faction for sin the salutary penance of Adam or some of his descendants 
(see S. Thom, de Incarn. Qu. i, Art. 2 ad 2). But, says St. Athana.sius (Serin, 
iii Contra Anianas), “ in this we must consider not what God could have 
done, but what was best for man, for that was chosen.” Away then with all 
thoughts of excessive rigor on the part of God. He willed to redeem and 
save us through the suffering and merits of Christ, because it was better for 
us ; and at the same time he gave to the world the greatest manifestation 
ever known of his own goodness, power, wisdom and justice. 
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I'hc (locliiuc of Chiist was .suhlinio, |)uits liolv ami salutary. But it is 
not suftic.ient to teach. \Vhoe\er wishes to change men and convert them 
fiom their evil wa\s cannot he contented with mere woids. To Ins words 
must he added the inHuence of his example, especially if his doctrine he 
disagieeahle to those whom he wi.shes to convert. Thus it was with oui 
Saviour. lie lefiuired of men nothing tliat he did not practice. 

But the saving influence of Chiist is to he found piincipally in his 
death ; hecause hy his death he reconciled us with God, freed us from sin 
and satisfied God’s justice, restoied us to giace and justification, freed us 
from the power of Satan, and made us once more the childien of God. 

After his ascension into Heaven he sent the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
tiuth and love, to ahide fore\er with his chinch, which is to continue on 
eaith the woik of s.iving souls. Under the guidance of the Holy Sjiirit she 
IS to teach men the way of tiuth ; she is the depositoiy and disiieiisation of 
the graces merited tor all men l)\ (dirist, she is the guaidian of the .sacra- 
ments, the oidinary channels through which grace is conveyed to the souls 
of men whether they he infants or adults, Not th.it giaee is conferred onlv 
hy the sacraments : “'The S|)iiit hieatheth whcie he wills,” and if we ask 
an\ thing in Christ’s name the Kathei will give it. Nay, more, the Spirit of 
grace is represented as continu.illv standing at the gate and knocking, that 
the door of the sinner's heart m.ay he ojienetl to admit the gi.ice of God 
which will excite within him horror for sin and a desiie to return to God. 

Aftei leceiving these henetits, men must work out their s.dvation in 
fear and trenihling hecause man is weak and can fall again, (irace and the 
friendship of God and the tight to heaven are lestored ; hut our nature is 
still a wounded nature ; the soul is not in pet feet harmony; the unhappy 
inclination to evd remains in us even after baptism and justilication, for a 
trial and as an occasion to piactice virtue, say the fathers of the Council of 
Trent. The struggle will last as long as we are in this world, and those 
who persevere unto the end shall be saved. Only tho.se who have been 
saved and are now with (iod can .see the full intent of the benefits conferred 
upon mankind in the life, teaching and death of the Redeemer. 
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JiY Isaac T. 1 Ikadi.and, Profkssok in Pi!:kin(; IJni\ krsity. 

'I'lie Chinese are often supposed to he so poor that, even if tliey wished 
they would not be able to support Chiistianity, were it established in then 
midst. 

Such a supposition is a threat mistake, not to mention the fact that they 
are at present supporting foui leligions, viz.: Confucianism, J^uddhisin, 
'laoisin and Mohammedanism; a glance at the comlilion of anv city oi 
village IS enough to convince one of the fact, that whatn<er Ihr C'/uncsi' 
to (to, mid uiidertakc to do, t/icv orv ahuiidantlv able to do. 

'The (.ountrv swarms with jieople -poor people -people who arc so 
very j)ooi that there are, no doubt, thousands who starve evetv year. It is 
said that just outside of the (Ch'ien men ) gate, which stands immediately in 
flout of the empeiors palace, moie than foui hundred people froze to de.ilh 
in a single cold night during the past winter. In fiont of this gate is a 
budge, called Peggars’ Pudge, where halt naked men and bovs ma\ be 
seen at iiiiy time — except when the emperoi liimseK jiasses eating food 
which would not be eaten by a lespet table Aineiican dog. 

Put while this IS all true it does not alter the fact that theie are moie 
temples in Peking than there aie churches in Chicago. There are temples of 
.dl sorts and of all si/es, from the little altar built outside the door of the 
watchman’s house on the top of the city wall to the great Lama temple, 
which covers many acres of ground, having an idol of Puddha one himdied 
feet tall, and one thousand five hundred piiests to conduct the w’oiship. 

Similar to this great Buddhist temple is the gicat Conluciaii temple, 
not so large, and without priests, but eiiually well built and well kept. The 
large Taoist temjde, immediately outside ol the west side-gate, is expensive 
and well sujijiorted, and contaims many priests, while the laige grounds of 
the Mohammedans, with their twenty-one mostjues, aie worthy to be ranked 
with those above mentioned, liesides these, the Temple of the Sun, the 
Temple of the Moon, tlie Temple of Earth, the Temple of Heaven, and the 
Temple of Agiieultuie, arc all immense structuies of the most costly tyi)e. 
These are all state temples where the emperor performs vvoishij) for all the 
people, and the annual sacrilices of cattle and sheep are by no means inex- 
pensive. There are few churches in the United Slates which cost more than 
1 ?» 500 , 000 , but .some of those I have just mentioned would far exceed if not 
more than double that amount. The Roman Catholics have shown their 
wisdom in erecting cathedrals, which, though not so expensive, far surpass 
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the others in beauty, design and workmanship. They have three very fine 
cathedrals -the East, the South, and the North,--the least of which would 
be an ornament to any city in the United States. 

There arc temples in the enclosures of the gates ; temples beside almost 
every large well ; temples near many of the large, old trees ; while every 
grave (and the whole of China may be said to be a great cemetery) is an 
altar where incense and paper are burned every year. Add to this the fact 
that everv home has its tablets and is in a certain sense a temple, and one 
can get some idea of the number of temples, and the amount of worship 
performed in and about this great capital. There arc moie than two thous- 
and temples in Peking, and more than ten thousand domestic shrines (I 
have heard Chinese s.iy that theic are more than thiity thousand shrines) and 
vet the Chinese are often supposed to be lacking in the religious instinct. 

The Hills, fifteen miles west of Peking have likewise very many tem- 
ples. 

'riiese aie not meiely small temples. Some of them are surrounded bv 
high walls, from the sides of which grow trees a foot or more in diametei, 
and seventv-fivc feet tall, while on top of a monument a Pi Vun Ssu, built 
several hundred years ago, during the Ming Dvnasty, is a cedar more than 
six inches in diametei. 

'I'he number of temples in the city that are entirely out of repair is not 
small. In the purchase of our mission premises we have become the pos- 
sessors of no less than three temples, while one stands at our .south- 
west, and another at our nortluvest corner, another at the southwest of our 
W. F. M. S. propertv, anothei in front of out hospital gate, and still another 
near a large well back of our houses. The first one purchased has been 
turned into a dining-room for the Preparatory School of the Peking Univer- 
sity. When the w'oikmen came to take the gods out of this temple, they 
first invited them to go out, and then carried them out. 

Whether or not it may be considered a misfoitune that the Buddhists 
jinests arc a companv of beggars, is perhaps largely a matter of opinion. 
Buddhism was established by a prince who became a beggar that he might 
teach his people the way to enlightenment, and they are but following his 
illustrious example. But while they follow in the matter of begging, at least 
a large part of them, there is room for much doubt as to whether most of 
them make a very strenuous effort to enlighten the people. Indeed, if all 
the facts brought to light in our foreign hospitals, and especially those situ- 
ated near the Lama temples and visited by the priests, were set forth they 
would reveal a condition of things, among a class of priests, not very differ- 
ent, perhaps, from that which called forth Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 
But these facts are of such a character as to be fit only for a medical 
report. 

It need not be considered a matter of wonder then that the morals of 
the people are not better than they are. “Like priest, like people.” 



PROF. ISAAC T. HEADLAND, PEKING UNIVERSITY, CHINA. 

“there ARK MORE TEMPLES IN PEKING IHAN THERE ARE CHURCHES IN CHICAGO. THERE 
ARK TEMPLES OF ALL SORTS AND OF AIL SIZES, FROM THE LIITLE ALTAR BUILT OUTSIDE HIE 
DOOR OF THE WAICHMAN’s HOUSE ON THE I Op OP I II E Cl TV WAI I TO I ME GREAT LAMA TEMPLE, 
WHICH COVERS MANY ACRES OP GROUND, AND HAS ONE THOUSAND M\E HUNDRED PRIESTS TO 
conduct thf worship.’’ 
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“ For if a })riest be foul, on whom we t ruble, 

No wonder is it a lewid man to ruste !” 

says Chaucer; and it is by no means a matter of doulit that a large number 
of the Puddhist priests aie “ foul.” They are not all so. We have seen 
among them faces which caiiv their own tale; we ha\e heaid voices whieh 
can V (heir own lecommendations, and we ha\e seen conduct which could 
only jiroceed from a devoted heail. Put of those with whom ue have come 
in contact, this class has been the exception, not the rule. 

At Miao Feng Shan, a large temple, situated above the clouds, the 
priests themselves, I have been told by a Chinese teacher. sup[) 0 it a com- 
pany of [irostitutes. Ceitain it is that at the most piospeious of the temples 
are found some of the worst piiests, as though when the getting of monev 
for Iheir sup{)oit was off then minds, having little left to oci ujiy them, thev 
entertain themselves bv the giatilication of the passions. 'Fliey m.iv, how- 
ever, like many other priests, be misiepie.senled by their own people. 

Hv “the most piosperoii.s temples” we mean those to which the 
most j)ilgrimages aie maile. Miao Feng Shan is forty miles west of Peking; 
and another hfty miles east is almost e<iually popular. 'Po these in the 
springtime many thousamls of people from all the sunoiinding eoimtiy 
make pilgi images, .some of winch are of the most expensive and self-denying 
chaiacter, while others exhibit almost every form of humiliation ami self-toi- 
inent — such as wearing chains as prisoners, tying then feet togethei so as to 
be able to take only short steps; being chained to anolhei man; wearing 
red clothing in exhibition of then sin; or jnostiating themselves .it eveiv 
one, three or live steps. I'he temple woiship of the Jews, at its most pros- 
perous period, was not more laigely attended than is this vvoislnp at these 
temples. 

While the temples aie enriched by the gifts or subscnptions of these 
vvorshipeis, thev are at the same time lobbed b\ those “jiious frauds” who 
are leadv at all times to .sell their .souls foi the sake of their bodies. 
.At .Miao Feng Shan they give t andles at the foot of the hill to tlujse pil- 
grims who aiiive at night, to enable them to ascend the hill. Here these 
pious frauds get their candle, ascend the hill a little distance, then by a cn- 
cuitous route, join another comj>anv and get another candle, and so on as 
long as, bv a change of clothes, they can esCape the detection of those dis- 
tributing the candles. Thus, instead of worshijjpeis they become thieves. 

( )ne thing is noticeable as we pa.ss through the country villages, d'he 
house.s arc all built of mud, mud walls, mud roof, paper windows and a dirt 
tioor. P>ut no matter how poor the people may be, nor what the character of 
their houses, the temple of the vilhiie /r uiwavs made of ^ood brick, I have 
never seen a house in a country village better than the temple of the same 
village. 1 think that what I said in the beginning of this article is literally 
true : What the Chinese wi.sh to do and undertake to do they are abundantly 
able to do. 
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Dr. C. W. Mateer says: “It has been estimated that each family in 
China spends, on an average, about a dollar and a half each year in the 
woishipof ancestors, of which at least two-thirds is for jiaper money. China 
IS estimated to contain about eighty million families, which would give 
eighty million dollais. A fair estimate foi the thiee annual huinings to the 
vagrant dead uould be about six thousand dollars to each //s/t 01 coiintv, 
which would aggiegate about ten million dollais for the whole counti>! 
The aveiage amount binned by each family 111 the diiect worship of the gods 
in the temjdes may be taken as about half that expended in the woiship of 
ancestois, or foity million dollais for all China. Thus we have the aggre- 
gate amount of one hundred and thiity millions of dollars spent annually 
in China for jiaper money for use in their worship.” 

While it IS impossible to make a correct estimate of the amount of 
incense burned by the Chine.se in their worship, we can nevertheless get 
.some idea. It is the custom to burn incen.se three times per day, morning, 
noon and evening. 'I'he amount burned thus by each family in the home and 
at the temple amounts to about four dollars [ler yeai. d'he rich, of course, 
bum many times this amount, an<l some of the poor families perhaps not 
(|uite so much. Rut four dollars pei year as an aveiage is an undei lather 
than an over-e.stimate of the amount ot incen.se burned by each family. This 
being tiue, ///c amouut of nucnse Imnuui by miUnm families unmld 

amouultn one year to the enormous sum of three hundred and hocnty million 
dollars. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL OUKSITON. 

liv I’KUF. F. G. Flabody, uf Harvard Univerj?! rv, 

Chriiit, the great iiulivuluali.st of hii-torv, waij the great soci.ilist as well. 
His hope for man was a universal hope. 

Hut how can it be that the same teacher can teach such opposite truths ? 
How can Christ appeal thus to the single soul ami yet hope thus for the 
Kingdom 

We reach here the very essence of the Gospel in its relation to human 
needs. The two teachings, that of the individual and that of the social 
orilcr, that oi the part and that of the whole, are not exclusive of each other 
(jr opposed t(j each other, but are essential paits of the one law of (, bust, 

Why is the indi\idual >>oul of such inestimable value •’ Hec.iuse of its 
cs.sential part in the organic social life. And why is the Kingdom of God 
set before each individual ? d o free him from all nairowiiess and seltish- 
iiess of aim. 

The way to make a better world is first of all to make your own soul 
better, and the way to make vour own soul better is to stir it with the sense 
of the common life. And so the same mastei of the problem of life becomes 
at once the most positive of individualists and the most visionarv (jf .socialists. 
His first appeal is personal : “Sanctify thyself.” His second call is the 
common life: “For their sakes” — and the end and the means together 
make the motto of a Christian life — “ For their sakes 1 sanctify mvself.” 
Such is Christ in his dealing with the social question. 

And now, having unfolded before ourselves the principle of his teach- 
ing, let us go on to see its practical application to the (juestions which con- 
cern the modern world. On the one hand, there is the problem of poverty, 
and on the other the problem of wealth, each with its own perils both to the 
persons involved and to the welfare of us all. There is the problem of the 
employer and the problem of the cnqdoyed ; each with its responsibility, its 
irritations and its threats. 

Christ comes into the mid.st of modern society with the principle he has 
made clear — the principle of the Christian individual giving himself to the 
social order — and the door of each one of these social problems swings open 
as he comes and Christ passes through from room to room, the master of 
them all. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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What has Christ to say to the problem of poverty ? What is the Chris- 
tian’s way of dealing with the poor ? As we look back over the long history 
of Christian charity, it might seem as if one would have to say of it that it 
was the histoiy of one long and costly mistake. From the beginning till 
now Christians have, of all people, most indulged themselves in indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, fostering pious frauds, encouraging mendicaiK‘v» often 
holding poverty itself to be a virtue and often embarrassing the work of 
scientific relief. 

Such criticisms indicate how the Church of Chi 1st has failed to grasp 
the method of Christ. The fact is that the Christian Church has been so 
deeply impressed with one-half of Christ’s truth — the worth of the individ- 
ual — that it has often forgotten the other half — the service of the whole. 

Meantime, what is Christ’s own attitude toward poveity ? Every soul, 
he says, no matter how humble or depraved, is essential to God’s kingdom. 
It has its part to take in the perfect whole. Every soul ought to be given a 
chance to do and be its best. It must be helped to help itself. 

Thus Christian charity is not the mere lelief of temporary distress, or 
the alms which may tempt to evil ; it is jiersonal, painstaking interest— the 
taking trouble to lift up ; the dismounting, as you pass, like the Samaritan, 
pouring into the wounds of the fallen one the oil and wine you had meant 
for yourself ; the putting the victim of circumstances on your own beast, and 
taking him where he shall be cared for and healed. 

Christian chanty sees in the individual that which God needs in his 
perfect world and trains it for that high end. There is more Christian 
charity in teaching a trade than in alms, in finding work than in relieving 
want. 

What Christ wants is the soul of his brother and that must be trained 
into personal power, individual capacity, self help. Thus, true (diristian 
cliarity is at one with the last principle of scientific charity. It is the trans- 
forming of a helpless dependent into a self-respecting worker. 

Such is Christ in dealing with the poor. And now we turn, on the other 
hand, to the opposite end of the social order. What, I ask again, has 
Christ to say to the rich ? What is the Chri.stian theory of wealth and its 
rights and uses ? One might .again reply, as he looked at some sign of the 
lime, that there was no .such thing as a Christian theory of wealth in the 
modern world. The same awful warning which Christ once uttered against 
the rich of his time seems to be needed in all its force by many rich men 
to day. 

But, in reality, this condemnation of Jesus was directed not against the 
fact of wealth, but against the abuses and perils of wealth. He was thinking 
of men’s souls, and he saw with perfect distinctness how wealth tends to 
harden and shrivel the soul. One of the severest tests of chaiacter which 
our time affords has to be borne by the rich. Wealth provides a severer 
school for the higher virtues of life, and the man or woman who can really 

65 
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learn the lesson of that school has gained one of the hardest, hut also one of 
the most fruitful experiences of modern times. Wealth is like any other 
gift of God to vou, like your health, or your intellectual powers, or your force 
of character; indeed, it is often the result of these other gifts, and the same 
responsibility goes with all. They are all blessings which, selfishlv used, 
become the curses of life. Your bodily strength may be the source of destruc- 
tive passions; your intellectual gift may leave you a cynic or a snob; your 
wealth may shrivel up your soul. Hut, taken as trusts to use, the body and 
brain and wealth are all alike gifts of (iod which, the more they are held for 
service, the more miraculously they enrich and refresh the giver’s life. I'here 
are three wavs with which you may deal with such problems as the business 
world of to-day affords. One is to run away from them as the early monks 
and hermits ran away from the world of eailier times. Precisely this is the 
spirit of the new monasticism —the spirit of Count Tolstoi, the spirit of many 
a communistic colonv, calling men away from all the struggle of the world to 
seclusion and simplicity. It is not fighting the battle of life, but it is running 
away. 

A second way to deal with the world is to stay in it but to be afraid of 
it. Many good people do their business timidly and anxiously, as if it 
ought not to interest them so much. That is a very common relation of the 
Chiistian to business. Ilis religion and his business are enemies. 'I'he 
world he has to live in is not God’s world. 

d'liere is a third way to take the world of business. It is to believe in 
It ; to take it as the test of Chiistian life in the modern age. It is not all 
clean or beautiful, but it has the capacity of being shaped to worthy and 
useful ends. It is as when a potter bends over his lump of clay and finds it 
a shapeless mass that soils the hands which work it, yet knows that his work 
IS not to wash his hands of it, but to take it just as it Is and work out the 
shapes of beauty and use which are possible within the limits of the clay. 
So the Christian takes the business world. In this warfare of mdustiv, 
which look.s so shapeless and unjiromising, the Christian secs the pos'-ibili- 
ties of service. It is not very clean or beautiful, but it can be shaped and 
molded into an in.strument of the higher life. That is the Christian’s 
task in the business w’orld. 

We hear much of the philanthropy of the present age, and certainly 
there never was an age, in which so many prosperous people telt so strongly 
called to generosity and benevolence. Hut the most profitable philan- 
thropy which this age is to see is, after all, not to come thnmgh what we 
call chanty, but through better methods in the business world. 

In an English volume of e.s.says, published a few years ago, the author 
describes what he calls, “Two Great Philanthropists,’’ One was a founder 
of orphan asylums and chariiies, a kind and noble man ; the other was 
l.eclaire, the beginner of the system which gives every emjiloye an interest 
in the business of the firm; and the second, so thought this essayist, was 
the better philanthropist. He was right. 
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The Christian in business to-day is looking for every stable relation 
between employer and employed. Cooperation is to him better than com- 
petition. He sees his own life in the light of the common good. The 
Christian in business discovers that good lodgings for the working classes 
are both wise charity and good business. The Christian in business holds 
his sagacity and insight at the service of public affairs. He is not ensnared 
in the meshes of his own prosperity. He owns his wealth ; it docs not own 
him. 'I'lie community leans on him instead of his being a dead weight on 
the community. 

Let us, finally, follow the principle of Christ one step further still. Be- 
yond the rich and the poor, beyond the employers and the employed of the 
jiresent social world there appear on the hoi i/on of modern society still huger 
schemes and dieams of some better future which shall make our present 
social prohlems superfluous. Now, what Christ’s attitude to such hopes as 
these ? What is the relation of Christ to the plans of Socialism ? 

First of all, as we haye alicady .seen, it is plain that Christ cannot be 
claimed for any one theory of the function of government or the order of 
society. He lepeatedly refu.sed to be involved in such (juestions. He dwelt 
not 111 the region of such .special schemes, but in the region of universal prin- 
ciple. 

But let not the Chii.stian suppose from tlii.s, that Christ’s Iheoiy of prop- 
erty is more con.seivative or more encouraging to the hoarding of wealth than 
tlicse plans of change. His theory is in leality much moie radical. For it 
holds, not that part of your property is not your own and ought to be put at 
the .service of the general community; Christ holds that all we get is a gift 
to us from the common life, and that wc owe both it and ourselves to the com- 
mon good. 

We do not own oui wealth; we owe our wealth. 'J'liis is no ea.sy doc- 
tiine. It is a iiioie sweeping one than any revolution wliicli tlie socialist 
pioposes. 

'I'he difference maybe .slated in a formula. The thorough-going indi- 
vidualist of the present order says : “ Kach one for hiiiKself • lliat is tlie best 

law of society. Kach one of us is to be lesponsible for him.self and him.self 
alone.” 'riien the .socialist sa\s : “ No, that is mere .selfishness and anaichy. 
Let all of us, on the contrary, be responsible for the life of each. Let us 
enluige and strengthen the power of government, until at last the state, 
which is but another name for all of us, sees that each of us is hajjpy.” 

But Chri.st carries us beyond both the individualist and the socialist in 
his program of .society, for, he says, the tiue order of the world is when each 
of us cares for all of us, and holds his own life, his power, money, service, 
as a means of the common good. The dream of Socialism and the reaction 
of Individualism are comprehended and recnfoiccd bv this teaching of the 
infinite value of the individual as the means by which the better societv is 
to come in. The Socialistic dream of the future is of a coopeiatioii which 
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shall be compulsory — a dictatorial government ; the Christian’s dream is of 
a cooperation which shall be voluntary, free, personal. The one makes 
of society an army with its discipline ; the other makes of it a family with 
its love. In one we are officers and privates ; in the other wc are brethren. 
So Christ stands in the midst of these baffling, complex questions of the pres- 
ent times — (juestions of wealth and poverty, questions of employers and 
employed, questions of revolution and reform, questions of individualism 
and socialism. The two views seem in absolute opposition. Individualism 
means self-culture, self-interest, self-development. Socialism means self- 
sacritice, .self-foigetfulness, the public good. Chri.st means both. Cultivate 
yourself, he says, make the most of yourself, enrich yourself, and then take 
it all and make it the instrument of self-sacrifice. Give the perfect devel- 
oped self to the peifect common good. 'I'he only peimanent socialism 
must he ba.sed on jierfected individualism. The Kingdom of God is not to 
come of Itself, it is to come through the collective consecration of individ- 
ual souls. 

.Such, I suppose, is the message which Christ has been from the begin- 
ning trving to explain to this world. Over and over again the world has 
been stirred by great plans of external change, political, legislative or 
social plains, and always Christ has stood for internal change, the reforma- 
tion of the community through the regeneration of its individuals. So 
stands Christ to-day. 'I'o every outwaid plan which i.s honest, he savs : 
“Go on and God .speed you with all your endeavors for equality, liberty, fra- 
ternity; but be sure of this, that no permanent change will rule the lives of 
men until men’s hearts are changed to meet it.”. 

My friends, it is time that the modern world heard once more, with new 
emphasis, this doctrine of Chri.st, which is so old that to many modern 
minds It may seem almost new. We arc beset by jilans which look for 
wholesale, oiitiight, dramatic transformation in human affairs, plans for 
redeeming the world all at once, and the old way of Christ, the way of 
redeeming one soul at a time, looks very slow and unpicturesque and tire- 
some. 

None the le.ss, believe me, the future of the world, like its past, lies in 
just such inward, per.sonal, patient, spiritual leform. Out of the life of the 
individual flows the stream of the world. It is like some mighty river flow- 
ing through our mid.st which we want to use for daily drink, but which is 
charged with poison and turbid with refuse. How shall we cleanse this 
flowing stream ? Try to filter it as it sweeps by with its full current ; but 
the ta.sk is prodigious, the impurity is persistent, the pollutions keep sweep- 
ing down on us from the sources of the stream. And then the wise engin- 
eer seeks those remote sources themselves. He cleanses each little brook, 
each secret spring, each pasture bank, and then from those guarded sources 
the great river bears down purity and health to the great world below. So 
the method of Christ purifies the modern world. It seeks the sources of 
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life in the individual soul, and then out of the in\iiad .such sjiring.s which 
he in the hearts of men the gieat slieam of human jnogress flows into its 
own purer and broader future, and the nations drink and are lefrcshed. 


RELIGION AND 'ITIE ERRING AND CRIMINAL 
(T. ASSES. 


Jiv Ri:v. A.nna Cm. Sukvcir. 

'I'he lirst relation of religion to the ciring and criminal classes is that 
of sii[)plving the sense of light and wrong, In which we distinguish 
between actions as good and bad. Its second relation is that of a subtle 
and iiiteiioi element in vaiving motal definitions. 

'Pile shaipest conlia''t between the ancient and the modern dealing 
with the ciiminal and mcious lies in this, that in the old civili/aition the 
offender was at the inert v of the hast\ and indivi<lual |udgment of his 
superior and ruler, while in modern civilization the meanest and worst of 
evll-doer^ has the })rotection of a recognized code, which is based upon the 
agreement of main minds and wills. 1 his change is largel\ due to the 
twin enlargement of the social and religious ideas by which the stale took 
the place of the narrow familv rule, ami the church took the jilace of the 
local family altar. 

I'he history of modern penology is a pait of the social and moral his- 
tory of the leading Christian nations. .Modern progress in penology is 
marked by seven distinct steps, namely: i. I'he establishment of the 
rights of all free-born men to a trial by law. 2 . I'he abolition of slavery, 
which brought all men under the jcgis of one legal code. 3 . The substitu- 
tion of the penalty of imprisonment for varied forms of physical torture, and 
the limitation of the death penally to a smaller number of crimes and those 
more universally condemned by all men. 4 . The recognition of national 
lesponsibility toward offenders by wdiich each state accepts the task of con- 
trolling and caring for its own criminals instead of transporting them out- 
side its bounds. 5 . I'he acceptance of the principle that even a convicteil 
criminal has rights, rights to decent and humane treatment, which social 
custom must regard. 6 . The inauguration of a system of classification, not 
only of offences as more or less heinous, but of offenders as more or less 
guilty, according to circumstances. 7 . 'I'he beginning of experimental 
efforts in industrial and educational directions toward the reformation of 
the criminal and erring, that is, their making over into a required model of 
citizenship. 

The radical changes in the treatment of the criminal and erring classes 
which mark so conspicuously the last forty years, changes which have revolu- 
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tionizecl this branch of social relation, all pioceetl, whether consciously or nut, 
from one fundamental principle, namely, that cveiy man and every woman, 
however criminal and erring, is still a man and woman, a legitimate mem- 
bei of the human family, with inalienable rights to protection and justice, 
d'his jirinciple libers itself upon three distinct contributions of the Christian 
religion to our Western civili/ation. These three contributions are firsts 
the democratic social idea; second, a conviction of the sacredness of all 
human life ; //urd, the elevation of tenderness to a high place in the .scale of 
virtues. When the Christian religion declared that each soul was its own, 
whether of bond or free, Jew or Gentile, man or woman, its own to give to 
the Divine in loving service, it proclaimed a declaration of independence 
which must perforce eventuate in the recognized self-ownership and control 
of each human being’s person and estate. The idea of the worth and u.se of 
the single soul which was at the heait of Jesus’ doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
(iod and the brotheihood of man gave to our civilization a conviction that 
the body of man in which the .soul was enshrined should not be huit or slain. 
'The ideal character which the Cliiistian Church worshipped in Christ, plac- 
ing as it did tcndeiife.ss, saciilice and .service at the regal height of human 
virtue, gave an irre.sistiblc impul.se to those .sentiments and inspired a passion 
of human love. 'The contribution of the Christian religion to our civilization 
has borne direct fruit in the great change from tyranny and brutality to jus- 
tice and humanity in the admmisliation of the accepted moral law. 

The most recent tendencies of religion in this field are reformatory, 
those which aim to make the criminal and eiring over into law-abiding and 
respectable members of society. There are two .sides of this new reform- 
atory movement in penology, one which touches medical and one educa- 
tional science. The first is busied with the pathology of crime and vice, or 
the influence of heredity and original endowment, the other has to do with 
the culture of the morally defective and makes much of the effect of 
environment and training upon that original endowment. The new sci- 
entific element in religion has given us social science of which enlight- 
ened penology is part. The relation of this new religion to the criminal 
and erring classes is not only the tenderness of human sympathy which 
would not that any shouhl perish; it is the consecration of human wusdom 
to social betterment that shall yet forbid that any shall perish. In this 
ideal the call is not only to justice for the criminal and erring after they 
come within the scope of .social control, but it is the call also to a study of 
those conditions in the individual and in .society which make for crime and 
vice : and above all it is the call for the lifting of all the weaker souls of 
our common humanity upon the winged strength of its wisest and best. 



THE RELATIONS OF 'ITIE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 'm 'I'HE POOR AND DES'm'UTE. 

By Cmari es F. Donnelly. Read ry Rr. Rev. John J. Keane, D.D. 

The Christian Church was from the beginning always solicitous for the 
poor, even in her early struggles and in the persecution she was then under- 
going. 

Under the auspices of the church the primitive Christians established 
means foi the relief of the pool, the .sick and tiavelers in distress or needing 
shelter, hospitals for lepeis, societies for the redemption of captive slaves, 
congregations of females for the relief of indigent women, associations of 
religious women for redeeming those of their .sex who were leading dissolute 
lives, and ho.spitals for the sick, the orphaned, the aged and alllicted of all 
kinds, like the Holel-Dieu, founded in Pans in the seventeenth century and 
still perpetuated. 

I’he church was, it may be said almost unieservedly, the only almoner 
to the poor in piimili\e times -up to the peiiod when modern history begins ; 
for chant v was not a pagan viitue, and man had not been taught it until the 
Redeemers coming; so the religious houses, the monasteiies, convents, asy- 
lums and hospitals were the gieat houses of lefuge and chanty the pool and 
needy had to resort to in their distre.ss in later times. 

With the Lutheran movement began the suppression of the convents 
and monasteries, which had been the fortresses of the poor in the past, and 
the land and houses so devoted to charity and religion passed from the hands 
of their pious owners, by confiscation, into the control of the governments, 
thus leaving the poor without any organized means of aid or provision for 
their assistance. 

The church, keenly alive to the conditions arising, soon found her sons 
and daughters equal to the emergencies attending the disturbances of the 
methods of poor relief followed by her for centurie.s. Then came a grand 
proce.ssion of noble men and women, devoting their lives to the cause of 
charity and the salvation of their fellow creature.s, and foremost in the ranks 
were Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier and their followers, to teach the 
ignorant and assist the poor, not only in European countries but in remoter 
regions of Asia and among the Indians and negroes of America, while the 
followers of St. Francis and St. Dominic labored in their pious ways at the 
work to which their saintly founders had consecrated their lives centuries 
before the government aid to the poor was dreamed of. 

But there appeared in the seventeenth century a man surpassing all who 
preceded him in directing the attention of mankind to the wants and necessi- 
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ties of the poor and to the work of relieving them— the great and good St. 
Vincent de Paul, whose name and memory will ever be revered while the 
Church of Christ endures. Born April 24, 1576, in the little village of Pouy, 
near Dax, south of Bordeaux, bordering on the Pyrenees ; he was ordained 
pnest in 1600, and later fell into the hands of the Turks and was sold as a 
slave at Tunis. He escaped and found his way to Rome. After a time he 
resolved to devote his life to the poor. He establisheil rapidly hospitals for 
foundlings, houses for the aged poor, a hospital for the galley slaves at Mar- 
seilles, the Congregation of Priests of the Mission, parochial confraternities 
for charitable work, Companies of Ladies for the service of the Holcl-Dieu, 
and the Daughters of Charity, who are better known in our country as the 
Sisters of Charity, and whose charitable and self-sacrificing lives serve as a 
constant remindei to us of our own duty to the sick and destitute. Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul’s life closed the 27th of September, 1660. 

The work of founding ecclesiastical charitable organizations did not 
cea.se with his labois, nor has it ceased at the present day. It will be well to 
recall at this point a few’ of the many active rather than the contemplative 
orders and congiegations that we may be reminded of the constant care exer- 
cised by the church over those in need, and here it should also be mentioned 
that while such deseiving praise Is given Saint Vincent de Paul for laying the 
foundations for the most active religious communities ever established under 
the auspices of the Church, there weie otheis who pieceded him early in the 
same direction, but without achieving the same success, and conspicuously the 
Alexian, or Cellite Brothers, founded in 1325 at Aix-la-Chapelle, devoted to 
nursing the sick, especially in times of pestilence, the care of lunatics and 
persons suffering from epilepsy. In 1572 the congregation of the Brothers 
Hospitallers of Saint John of God was also founded for the care of the sick, 
infirm and poor. 

Twenty years after St. Vincent de Paul ended his life of charity there 
was founded at Rheims, in 1680, the congregation of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools for the instruction of poor children; in 1804 the Christian 
Brothers were founded in Ireland, mainly for the education of poor youths; 
at Ghent the congregation of Brothers of Charity in 1809, who devote their 
lives to aged, sick, insane and incurable men and to orphans, abandoned 
children, and the deaf, dumb and blind; at Pans in 1S24 tlie Sisterhood of 
Bon Secours was established for the care of the sick; in 1828 the bathers 
of the Institute of Charily; in Ireland in 1831 the Community of the Sisters 
of Mercy was founded for visiting the sick, educating the poor and jjroteet- 
ing destitute children, and this religious body of women has now several 
hundred hou.ses established in different parts of the world. For the reclama- 
tion and instruction of women and girls who had fallen from virtue the 
Nuns of the Good Shepherd were established in 1835. At St. Servan, in 
Brittany, some peasant women, chiefly young working women and domestic 
servants, instituted the Little Sisters of the Poor in 1840, having for their 
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object the care of the ai^ed poor, ii respective of sex or cieed, ami they, too, 
have hiimliecis of houses in nearly all the lari^e cities of the world. 

Nearly all the outers, coni^rej^ations and societies heic mentioned are 
to-day repiescnted by many hundreds of their members and houses through- 
out, not only the United States, but all the countries of North and South 
America. And some of them existed on this continent when the only path- 
ways across it were made by the Indian and the wild beast of the primeval 
forests; for Catholicity had its home here before the other denominations 
professing the Christian religion to-day had existence, and when the 
ancestors of all the people of the United States wcie professing the same 
faith as the great founders of many of the charities mentioned and were 
co-workers with them in their pious labors. 

The consideration of the relations of the church to the poor necessa- 
rily involves observing the relation-) of the stale to the poor as well, that is, 
the reasoning on which is based the claim of the right of support by the 
citizen from the state in time of need, rather than from the church. Is the 
state the best almoner.'* 

Under the modern system of poor laws it is evident that all the work 
of charity is not accomplished by the governments either in England or in 
our own country, to which wc transplanted the poor laws enacted by parlia- 
ment in their entirety. riie thousands of private chai liable and philan- 
thropic oiganizations which exist in England and the .States of America 
to-day, to supplement the work of the overseers of the j)oor and other 
functionaries engaged in the administiation of the public chanties, is an 
overwhelming repudiation of the claim that laws for the relief of the poor 
make all the provision for them which is necessary. 

With the experience of the ages behind it the church goes forward in 
the work of assisting the poor rather than abandon the greatest of Chris- 
tian duties to the state to perform. Other denominations of Christians are 
generally rivaling her in the work, and there they can meet on common 
ground with her. 

It IS not improbable that within a few years great changes will be made 
by the Catholic Church itself in the administration of many of its charities 
throughout the woild. .Some of its organizations are greatly impressed 
with the importance of studying new systems and methods of relief growing 
out of the social conditions of the nineteenth century. 'I'he slender ecpiip- 
ment of the jioor child in the past for the part he had to play in life ; the 
continuous, or casual, administration of alms to the destitute, instead of lead- 
ing them kindly and firmly forward from dependence on others to self-help 
and self-reliance, are not adapted to the needs of the present or to antici- 
pate the requirements of the future. 

In the United States there are over seven hundred Catholic charitable 
institutions, the inmates of which are maintained almost entirely by the 
contributions of their co-religionists, who, with their fellow citizens of other 
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denominations, share in the burden of general taxation, proportionately to 
their means, in maintaining the poor at the public charitable institutions 
besides. A truly anomalous condition, but arising from the strong adhei- 
ence of Catholics to the idea that charity is best administered, where not 
attended to individually, by those in the religious life, who give to the poor 
of their means, not through public officers and bureaus, but through those 
who serve the poor in the old apostolic spirit, with love of God and their 
less fortunate neighbor and brother actuating them. In the scheme of the 
dispensation of public charity relief is extended on the narrow ground that 
there is some implied obligation on the part of the state to maintain the 
citizen in his necessities in return for service rendered or expected ; but the 
church imposes the burden on the conscience of every man of helping his 
neighbor in distress, apart from any service done or expected, and teaches 
that all in suffering are entitled to aid, whether they live within or without , 
the territory ; neither territory, nor race, nor creed can limit Christian 
charity. In its relation to the poor the church will always be in the future, 
as she has been in the past, in advance of the state in all examples of 
beneficence. 

[Bishop Keane, who read the paper in the absence of Mr. Donnelly, 
paused during the reading and said :] 

I would like to interject three principles right here. First, 1 wish to 
draw a distinction between poverty and destitution. Christ would bless 
poverty, but Christ would never bless destitution. Christ was poor, his 
apostles were poor, but Christ and his apostles never were miserable or des- 
titute. It is a mistake to suppose that the Church of God gives any sanc- 
tion or benediction to destitution or wretchedness. 

The second principle is this, as has been superbly shown this morning : 
Christianity stands for two great ideas — individualism and communism, 
socialism. Our divine Lord said : “ Whatever ye do for the least one of 
these ye do for me.” He meant that whatever was done for any individual 
soul, human like ours, though a miserable, poor, suffering body, that in it we 
are to recognize the great unity of all in Christ. 

The third principle was this ; All these holy men and women, in order 
to consecrate themselves, lived in retirement, fully appreciating the fact that 
they were not running away from the world, but that they did so in order to 
do the Lord better service. And so, in the great normal schools and insti- 
tutions where they take in the greater fullness of the spirit of Christ, that 
they may go out and do better work. My heart was glad when I listened last 
night and heard our good friend, the Hindu, confess that for years he did 
not know where he was going to get his next meal. That was the way 
with these poor Franciscan monks. They were reduced to poverty in order 
that they might better consecrate themselves to the service of God every- 
where. 



WOMEN OF INDIA. 

By Miss Jeanne Sorabji, of Bombay. 

It has been said to me more than once in America that the women of my 
country prefer to be ignorant and in seclusion ; that they would not welcome 
anybody who should attempt to change their mode of life. To these I would 
give answer as follows : The nobly born ladies, Zananas, shrink, not from 
thirst for knowledge, but from contact with the outer world. If the custom.s 
of the country, their castes and creeds allowed it, they would gladly live as 
other women do. They live in seclusion, not ignorance. 

They make perfect business women. They manage their affairs of state 
in a manner worthy consideration. 

The women of India are not all secluded, and it is quite a natural thing 
to go into homes and find that much is being done for the uplifting of women. 
Schools and colleges were open where the women may attain to heights at 
first thought impracticable. The Parsec and Brahman women in Bombay 
twenty years ago scarcely moved out of their houses, while to-day they have 
their libraries and reading-rooms, they can converse on politics, enjoy a con- 
versation and show in every movement culture and refinement above the com- 
mon. Music, painting, horsemanship come as easily to them as spelling the 
English language correctly. The princes of the land arc interesting Ihern- 
.selves in the education of the women around them. Foremost among these 
is the Maharajah of Mysore, who has opened a college for women, which has 
for its pupils Hindu ladies, maidens, matrons and widows of the highest caste. 
This college is superintended by an English lady, and has all the departments 
belonging to the ladies’ colleges of Oxford and Cambridge of England. 

There are schools and colleges for women in Bombay, Poona and 
Guzerat; also in Calcutta, Allahabad, Missoorie and Madras. The latter 
college has rather the lead in some points by conferring degrees upon 
women. The Victoria high school has turned out grand and noble women, 
so also has the new high .school for women in the native city of Poona. 
These schools have Christian women as principals. The college of Ahme- 
dabad has a Parsee (Christian) ladv at its head. What women have done 
women can do. 

Let me mention the Pundita Rambai, and in companionship with her 
Cornelia Sorabji, B.A., LL.D. These are women for a nation to be proud 
of. There are others worthy of your notice — the poet, Sumibai Goray ; the 
physician, Dr. Anandibai Joshi, whom death removed from our midst just as 
she was about starting her grand work, and the artist of song, Mme. Thereze 
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Langruna, whose God-given voice thrills the hearts of men and women in 
London. My countrywomen have been at the head of battles, guiding tlieii 
men with word and look of command. My countrywomen will soon be 
spoken of as the greatest scientists, artists, mathematicians and preachers of 
the world. 


BUDDHA. 

Hy Rr. Rkv. Zu'su/kn Asiiitsu, ok Japan. 

1 will explain the highest human enlightenment, Buddha, according to 
the order of its liNe attitudes : 

1 . Denomination. Buddha is a Sanskrit woid and translated as Kak- 
uslri in the Chinese language. 'I'he woid “ Kaku ” means “enlighten,” so 
that one who enlightened his own mind and also enlightened those of otheis 
was respectively called Buddha. Buddha has three pcisonalities. 'The 
first IS entirely eoloiless and formless, but, at the .same time, it has the 
nature of eternalitv, omnipresence, and unchangeabicness. 'Phe second is 
the personality of the result which the Buddha attained liy refining his 
action, a state of the mind free fiom lust and eeil desiie but full of enlight- 
ened vii tiles instead. It includes the enlightenment of one’s own mind, and 
also the enlightenment of the minds of otheis. 'I'he third personality spon- 
taneously appears to all kinds of beings in any state and condition in order 
to jireacli and enlighten them equally. 

'I'hese three personalities are the attributes of the Buddha’s intellectual 
activity, and at the same time they are the attributes of his one supieitie 
))ersonalitv. \Ve also are jnovided with the same attributes. Then what is 
the difference between the oidinaiy beings and Buddha, who is most 
enlightened of all? Nothing, but that he is developed by his self-culture to 
the highest state, while we ordinary beings have our intellect buiied in the 
dust of passions. If we cultivate our minds, we can, of course, clear off the 
clouds of ignorance and reach to the same enlightened platform with the 
Buddha. 

2. Personality. 'Phe person of Buddha is perfectly free from life and 
death. We call it Nehan or Nirvana. Nehan is divided into four classes : 
(l) I lonrai Jishoshojo Nehan IS the name given to the nature of Buddha 
which has neither beginning nor end, and is entirely clear of lust like a per- 
fect mirror. But such an excellent nature as I just mentioned is not the 
peculiar property of Buddha, Init every being in the universe has just the 
same constitution. ( 2 ) Uyo Nehan is the name given to the state little 
advanced from the above, when we perceive that our solicitude is fleeting 
our lives are inconstant, and even that iheie is no such thing as ego. In 
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this stale our mind is quite empty and clear, liut there still remains one 
thing, the body. So it is called “ Uyo ” or “ something left.” (3) Muyo 
Nchan is the state in which our body and intellect come to entire annihila- 
tion, and there is nothing traceable, t herefore this state is called ‘‘ Muyo” 
or “nothing left.” (4) Mujusho Nehan is the highest state of Nirvana. In 
this state we get a perfect intellectual wisdom ; we are not any more sub- 
ject to birth and death. Also, we become perfectly merciful : we are not 
content with the indulging state of highest Nirvana ; but we appear to 
the beings of every class to save them from prevailing pains by imparting 
the pleasure of Nirvana. 

'I'hese being the principal grand desires of Buddhahood, the four merci- 
ful vows are accompanied with them, namely : I hope I can save all the 
beings in the universe fiom this ignorance ! I hope I can abstain from my 
inexhaustible desires of ignorance ! T hope I can comprehend the boundless 
meaning of the doctrine of Buddha ! 1 hope 1 can attain the highest 

enlightenment of Buddhaship ! 

Out of these four classes of Nirvana the first and last are called the 
Nirvana of Mahayana, while the remaining are that of Ilinayana. 

3. Piinciple. 'I'he fundamental principle of Buddha is the mind, which 
may be compared to a boundle.ss .sea, into which the thousand rivers of Bud- 
dha’s doctrines flow; so it is Buddhism which compiehends the whole mind. 
'I'he mind is absolutely so grand and marvelous that even the heaven can 
never be compared in its highness, while thecaith is too shoit foi measuring 
its thickness. It has the shape neither long nor short, neither round nor 
squate. Its existence is neither inside nor outside, nor even in the middle 
part of the bodil\ stiuclure. It is purely colorless and formless, and appears 
fieelv and actively in cveiv place throughout the univcr.se. But for the con- 
venience of studying its nature we call it True Mind of Absolute Unity. 
Every form or figure such as heaven, earth, mountains, rivers, trees, grasses, 
even a man, or what else it might be, is nothing but the grand personalitv 
of ab.solute unity. And as this absolute unity is the only object with which 
Buddha enlightens all kinds of existing beings, so it is clear that the prin- 
ciple of Buddha is the mind, 

4. Function. 'I'hree sacred viitues are essential functions of Buddha, 
which are the sacred wisdom, the graceful humanity, and the sublime cour- 
age. (l) 'J he sacred wi.sdoni is al.so called absolute wisdom. Wi.sdom in 
ordinary is a function of mind which has the power of judging. When it 
is acting relatively to the lusts of mind it is called in Buddhism lelative 
wisdom, and when standing alone, without relation to ignorance or supei ■ 
stitioii, it IS called absolute wisdom. (2) The graceful humanity is a pro- 
duction of wisdom. When intellectual light shines through the clouds of 
the ignorant supei stition of all beings, they are free from suffering, misery, 
and endoweil wuth an enlightened pleasure. The object of Buddha’s own 
enlightenment is to endow with pleasure and happiness all beings, without 
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making the slightest distinction among them. (3) Although the Buddha 
had these two virtues of wisdom and humanity, he could never save a being 
if he had not another sacred virtue, namely, courage. But he had such a 
wonderful courage that he gave up his imperial princchood, full of luxury 
and pleasure, simply for the sake of fuKilling his desire of salvation. Not 
only this, but he will spare no trouble or suffering, hardship or severity, in 
order to crown himself with a spiiitual success. 

5. Doctrine. After Shaka Buddha’s departure from this world, two 
disciples, Kasho and Suan, collected the dictations of his teachings. This 
is the first appearance of Buddha’s book, and it was entitled “ 'The 'I'hree 
Stores of Ilinayana” (Sanzo), which means, it contains three different 
classes of doctrine : (i) Kyo, a principle - the principle which is perma* 

nent and is taken as the origin of the law of Buddhism. (2) Ritsu, a law or 
commandment -the commandments founded by the Buddha, to stop human 
evils. (3) Ron, an argument— all the aigiiments or discussions written by 
his disciples or followers. 

'I'hese three stores being a part of Buddhist works, there is another 
collection of three stores which is called that of Mahayana, compiled by the 
disciples of the Buddha. 

Both the Hinayana and Mahayana were prevailing together among 
the countries of India for a long, time after the Buddha’s departure. But 
when se\eral hundred years had passed they were gradually divided into 
three parts. One of them has been propagated toward northern countries, 
such as Thibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, etc. One has been spread eastward 
through China, Corea and Japan. Another branch of Buddhism still 
remains 111 the southern portion of Asiatic countries, such as Ceylon, Siam, 
etc. These three branches arc respectively called Noithern Mahayana, 
Eastern Mahayana and Southern Hinayana ; and at present Eastern Maha- 
yana in Japan is the most powerful of all Buddhism. 

The difference between Mahayana and Hinayana is this: The former 
IS to attain an enlightenment by getting hold of the intellectual constitution 
of Buddha, while the latter teaches how to attain Nirvana by obeying 
strictly the commandments given by Buddha, But if you would ask a ques- 
tion, which is the principal part of Buddhism, I should say, it is, of course, 
Mahayana, in which is taught how to become Buddha ourselves, instead of 
Hinayana. 



THE (IKNERAE liEElKE IN I'HK NEED OE 
VICARIOUS SACRIFICES. 


Jl\ rRoFJ ssoK Conrad von Orri.L], ok Hasi i . ' 

Stnctly .‘'pcakin.Lf, the (juestion whether the l)elief iii the nece.'^,sitv of 
vicaiious aloiicinent is i^enerally accepted, cannot he answered in the 
aftiinuUue, foi many sava,i.(e tubes enleitain only vayoie conceptions and 
obscure allusions to such atonement. And ol the Asiatic tiibes, the Indians 
especiali\ took a diffeienl couise in then leliyoous views, d'he Frahman- 
ical and l)U<ldhistic leligioiis me, imleed, deeply peimealcd with the 
thought ot redemption, holding that man was chained a thousand-fold to a 
sensual woild which was leplete with evil, .ind that he could be saved only 
by abstinence and seclusion, hence by a .saciilice of the most individual 
chaiactei . 

lUit the ancient Indian penitent, b\ self-toituie, tried to iclease himself 
fiom contact with the evil woild, and the teachings of lUidcIhisni aim only 
at self-sals ation, which no one can bung about loi otheis and which every- 
body had to secuie foi himself, though lUiddh.i points out the tine load to 
salvation, 

Compated with Judaism and C’hiislianits, on which it olheiwise 
depended Islam la\s but little stress on sacrilices, though neithei Buddhism 
nor Islam di.scaid them entirely. 

It is an indisputable fact that lubes of vaiious races and at different 
stages of civili/ation had .some knowledge of vicarious suffeiing, fiom 
which tlie\ exjiected the conciliation of an eiiiaged (iod. But a desire foi 
salvation we lind e\[)ie.ssed e\ei\whete in .sonic way oi other. Aside from 
Chiistianits, it is the strongest with the veiy Indian leligions who.se 
pessimistic concejitions of the woild aie entiielv c<mcenliated in the above 
mentioned clesiie. 

A consciousness of guilt, (hough more intense in some than in others, 
is present in all nations. It uiges them to atone by voluntaiy suffering, 
for the voice of nature tells them that sin and punishment, guilt and 
atonement aie insepaiable. Hence the general custom of fasting, self- 
torture and eventuallv suicide. desire for intercession was likewi.se, 
prevalent. As a rule, the priest was regarded the mediator, who interceded 
on behalf of the sinner. But even gods were sometime.s implored to plead 
for the guilty before other gods. We find this in the “penitential psalms ” 
of the ancient Babylonians (composed two thousand years B. C.), which 
have become known to us by the deciphering of these old documents. 

> Transl.itcd by Mr Martin Friedberg, of Toledo, Ohio. 
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These prayers, written in the touching, imploring language of the Baby- 
lonians, furnish a remarkable proof how vividly the light-minded Babylon- 
ians felt the sorrows of life and the stings of conscience. By fasting, sacri- 
fices and long litanies they endeavored to pacify a raging deity. But what 
1 want to emphasize in particular is the fact that they were in the habit of 
asking a kindly disposed god to mteicede for them with an indignant one. 
Frequently the petitioner applies to a numbei of gods to plead for him. 
Here we recognize the conviction that human gifts and human representa- 
tion are insufficient, but that a divine mediator and conciliator had to 
interpose for the sinner. 

On the other hand, we meet with numerous proofs that the atonement 
must emanate from the transgrcssoi himself or by one lepiesenting him. 
The animal sacrifice is looked upon as an in.stallment on the suriendcr of a 
human soul. It is in the remotest ages, therefore, that we find human sac- 
rifices, where one man suffers death for another man by being offered to ( lod 
in that manner. This would have been impossible had not the feeling of 
solidarity been developed in them moie strongly than in modern geneia- 
tions of individualistic tendencies. 

Man stands befoie his God not only as an individual, but a membei ol 
a family, tribe, or nation, so that the individual is charged with the sin of 
all, and all with that of the individual. Succeeding generations especially 
had to atone for the sins of their anccstois. In this respect, the stoiy of the 
partly pagan Gibeonitcs related in the Bible (2 Sam. \\i. i) is exceedingly 
instructive. They demanded of David that, m atonement of a liloodydced 
committed by Saul, seven sons of the house of Saul be dclueied unto them 
and be hung up unto the Lord, in order that the diouth which God had 
visited upon the land in punishment of Saul’s misdeed, might cease. David 
complied with their reipiest and “water dioppcd upon them out of heaven.” 
This conception was common to both the Israelites and the heathens. In 
the Old Testament this solidarity of the nations is frequently emphasized ; 
It is the foundation ot Isaiah liii., lor otherwise how could one just man suffer 
tortures and death in atonement for the sins of a whole nation ? Moreovei, 
this prophetic chapter shows most beautifully that a sacrifice, in order to 
atone for the sins of others, must be pure and voluntary. The purer, the 
nobler, and the more guiltless the sacrifice, the moie voluntaiily death on 
behalf of others is met, the more efficient the atonement. Everywhere the 
priests, who had to perform deeds of atonement, were held to greater purity 
and sacredness than the lay members of the congregation. How powerful 
the desire foi conciliation with their gods was, even with those nations that 
were the victims of paganism, is taught us by their terrible human sacrifices. 

It must, indeed, have been a mighty force, which made mothers 
renounce their dearest children, which gave them strength to remain 
untouched by the moanings of their beloved, and to witness their agony 
without grief. It was the fear of God that performed such miracles of inhu- 
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manity, yet intense thougii this fear of incurring the wrath of God may 
have been, it lacked the essential element of purity. Hut vague as the con- 
ception of God was with those nations who consideied the shedding of 
human blood a sacred act, it displays tlie inrtuence r)f conscience, which 
made itself more or less felt. " Hy youi violation of the divine order and 
commands you have brought upon yourselt the tlispleasure of the Deity, and 
forfeited body and soul, unless you atone for youi sins by sacrihcing what is 
dearest to you.” 

Receiving all these expressions and manifestalicjns of the different 
nations, we can ariive at but one conclusion. Only such religion will satisfy 
man as gratifies this burning jlesire foi tiue conciliation b> offering him an 
absolutelv perfect sacrifice. 

Christianity recogni/es the desiie foi salvation, and without exception 
emphasizes it as fitmlv as Huddhism does, while moie definitely than the 
atter it connects it with sin, bv which all men aie doomed to judgment. 
It denies that man thiough his own efforts or hisown viitues can be released 
from the cuise of sin. And foi this leason a sacrifice foi alonement con- 
stitutes its central tiguie. 

The saciifice that has ma<le adequate amends for the sms of all men, is 
the Son of Man, who voluntarily delivers himself unto death. Being con- 
nected with all mankind by a feeling of solidarity, he can come to the res- 
cue of all. Hut, at the same time, he is not selected arbitrarily, but chosen 
by God and destined by him for his great mission. 

Aftei eternal reflections of love, (iod himself has made this reconcilia- 
tion with the world of sinners possible, 'riuis vanishes the conception of a 
passionate, raging God, who had to be appeased by man. 

But, on the other hand, Christianity embodies the thought that is extant 
in Mosaism, and to a certain extent in other religions, that where immor- 
ality prevailed or where sin had been committed, the holiness of God 
demanded atonement, and it required a sacrifice to reconcile God with the 
world of sinneis. Jesus Christ was the lamb clwisen by God as that sacri- 
fice. John the Baptist designates him (John i. 29) as “ The Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” Jesus himself announced that the 
aim and object of his life in this world was to deliver it up for the salvation 
of mankind, or, in other words, to .save others by his vicarious death. 

Especially in decreeing the holy communion, Jesus designated himself 
as significantly as possible as the victim, who dies for the benefit of all 
men, and whose death will secure eternal life for all, and his blood will be 
the means of taking away sin. No just critic can deny these words, and no 
impartial exegesis can misinterpret them. Without a single exception the 
Apostles testify to this divine fact. Their chief mission did not consist in 
promulgating a new religion, or a new morality of law, but to preach the 
Gospel and to bring glad tidings to man. The substance of these tidings 
was Christ, the Son of Man by his resurrection, whom they had recognized 
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as the Son of (iod and the founder of a new heavenly life. They preached 
the rihcn Christ. But not the fact that a man had risen from the grave, but 
that this man was raised, he who had met death, according to his own words, 
for the purpose of atoning for the sins of all men, was the cause of their 
joyous faith. 

True, while they associated with him in life they had become convinced 
by his words and deeds that he was the Son of God in a much higher sense 
than other human beings, and that he had brought a truly new life to this 
world; but his resurrection from the grave gave them absolute certainty as 
to his divinity. 

He was the embodiment of all the divine thoughts, indicated and 
expressed in their sacrificial rites and prophecies. He was the pure, fault- 
less I^ainb, and, at the same time, the sublime High-priest, for he had deliv- 
ered up body and soul as a vicarious sacrifice for all mankind. He was the 
absolutely perfect ‘‘ Servant of the Lord,” who pleased his God when he 
walked in the humble disguise of a servant, and who renounced rank and 
dignity in the hour of his deepest disgrace and the anguish of death. But he 
was also the true Son of God, (he “ Messianic King,” who had brought down 
to us the Kingdom of Heaven with all Us might and all its gifts, and which 
IS to be embraced by all the nations. 

To-day, where the researches into the history of religions affords us a 
wider perspective of the religious development of man than ever before, we 
can recognize anew and to a greater extent that Christ satisfies all the desires 
and fulfils all the hopes which had moved and inspired the ages of heathen- 
ism with relation to God. 'fhe deep woe ringing through the ages, and 
emanating from the poi.sonous sting of sin, the misery, brought on by a guilty 
conscience, by a sinful estrangement from God, finds on Golgotha consola- 
tion and forgiveness, foi here the atoning sacrifice had been rendered by him 
who was the Son of Man, and who was bound to all men by the strong lies 
of solidarity. He conveyed to mankind the higher motives of life which 
overcome death. - Jews and heathens alike felt this solidaiity which, as we 
are constituted by nature, involves guilt and punishment ; but Christ, who 
was not of this world, intiodiiced a new era of bliss and life, which consti- 
tutes as the recipients of divine meicy all who embrace his teachings. 
Nobody ever solved the dark mysteries of life an(> death. But all evei 
attempted by man in this direction finds its explanation in the salvation 
offered by Christ. Man’s former conceptions of sin and death appear as 
dark and seductive illusions when compared with the revelations of (iod. In 
Christ wc find all that the noblest and best ever wished and longed for. 
Nothing is more wonderful in his icvelation than that s.ilvation comes 
through suffering, and indeed through the suffering of the just and guiltless 
for the sins of all. Here the deepest love is manifestetl as the mightiest 
power of .salvation and redemption. It is the love of God, who, in the dis- 
guise of man, erected at the cross the most sacred altar for the bliss of all 
mankind. 



THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAm ON SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 

By Mohammed Webb, 

In order to realize the influence of Liam upon social conditions and to 
comprehend and appreciate the teachings of Mohammed, his whole life and 
apparent motives must be inspected and analyzed carefully and without pre- 
judice. We must learn to read between the lines of so-called history. When 
we have done this we shall find that the ethics he taught arc identical with 
those of evciy other prominent icligious system. I'hat is to say, he presented 
the very highest standaid of morality, established a system of worship calcu- 
lated to pioducc the best results among all classes of his followers and made 
aspiiation to God the pai amount purpose of life. 1 ake every other tiuly inspired 
teacliei he showed that theic weie two aspects or divisions of the spiritual 
knowledge he had ac(juired -one for the mas.ses who w'ere so thoroughly occu- 
j)icd with the affairs of this world, that they had only a very small portion of 
their time to de\ote to religion, and the other for those who were capable of 
comprehending the higher spiritual truths and realized that it was better to 
lay up treasures for the life to come than to enjoy the jileasures of this world. 
But his pill pose, clearly, was to secuie the most perfect moial results by 
methods applicable to all kinds and conditions of humanity. 

In analvzing the s.uings of the prophet, aside fiom the Koran, we should 
abvays bear in mind the social conditions pie\alent among the Aiabs, at the 
time he taught, as well as the general charactei of the people. Bresummg 
that Moh'imnied was truh inspired by the Supieme Sjmit, it is rjuite leasoii- 
ablc to sup])ose that he used <|uite different methods of biinging the truth to 
the attention of the Arabs tweUe hundred veais ago fiom those which ho 
wouhl follow' before an audience of intelligent, educated peo[)le in this 
nineteenth century. 

riierc aic a miinliei of objections to Islam raised by Western people 
which I would like to reply to fully, but the vciy limited time allotted to me 
j)i events my doing so. 

7’he chief objection, and the first one generally made, is polygamy. It 
IS (juite generallv bclie\ed that polygamy and the Pin dah, or .seclusion of 
females, is a part of the Isl.amic system. This is not true. There is only 
one verse in the Koran which can possibly be distorted into an excuse for 
jxilygamy, and that is, practically, a prohibition of it. 1 never met but two 
Mussulmans in my life who had more than one wife. There is nothing in 
the sayings of the Prophet noi in the Koran warranting or permitting the 
Purdah. During the life of the Prophet and the early caliphates the Arabian 
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women went abroad freely, and, what is more, were honored, respected and 
fully protected in the exercise of their rights and privileges. 

Islam has been called “The religion of the sword,” and there are 
thousands of good people in America and Europe who really believe that 
Mohammed went into battle with the sword in one hand and the Koran in 
the other. 

The truth is that the Prophet never encouraged nor consented to the 
propagation of Lslam by force, and the Koran plainly forbids it. It says: 

“ Let there be no forcing in religion ; the right way has been made clearly 
distinguishable from the wrong one. If the Lord had pleased all who are 
on the earth would liave believed together; and wilt thou force men to be 
believers ?” 

And in the 2d Sura, 258th verse, it s.ays: “Let there be no compulsion 
in religion. Now is the right way made distinct from error; whoever, there- 
fore, denielh Taghoot (literally error) and believeth in God hath taken hold 
on a strong handle that hath no Haw therein. And God is he who heareth, 
knoweth.” 

Our Prophet himself was as thoroughly non-aggressive and peace-loving 
as the typical (Juakei, .ind, while he realized that a policy of perfect non-resist- 
ance would speedily have resulted in the murder of himself and every Mus- 
sulman in Arabia, he iiiged his followeis to avoid, as far as possible, violent 
collisions with the unlielievers, and not to fight unless it was necessary in 
order to piotect their lives. It can be shown, too, that he never in his life 
piiiticipated in a battle and nevei had a swoid 111 his hand for the purpose of 
killing or manning a human being. 

It has been charged that sla\eiy is a part of the Islamic s)stem in the 
face of the fact th.it Mohammed discouiagcd it, and the Koian forbids it, 
making the liberation of a slave one of the most meritorious acts a person 
can perform. Bui 111 weighing (he evidence bearing upon this subject we 
should never k).se sight of the social and political conditions prevalent in 
Arabia at the time the Piophct lived and the Koran was compiled. 

It has also been said that Mohammed and the Koian denied a soul to 
woman and ranked her with the animals. The Koian places her on a per- 
fect and complete eijuality with man, and the Prophet’s teachings often place 
her in a position superior to the males in some respects. Let me read 
you one passage from the Koran bearing upon the subject. It is the 35th 
verse of the 33d Sura : 

“Truly the men who resign themselves to God (Moslems), and the 
women who resign themselves ; and the believing men, and the believing 
women; and the devout men, and the devout women; and the men of truth, 
and the women of truth; and the patient men, and the patient women; and 
the humble men, and the humble women ; and the men who give alms, 
and the women who give alms; and the men who fast, and the women who 
fast ; and the chaste men, and the chaste women ; and the men and women 
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who oft remember God ; for them hath God prepared forgiveness and a rich 
recompense.” 

Could anything have been written to emphasize more forcibly the per- 
fect equality of the sexes before God ? 

The property rights which American women have enjoyed for only a 
few years have been enjoyed by Mohammedan women for twelve hundred 
years; and to-day there is no class of women in the world whose rights aie 
so completely protected as those of the Mussulman communities. 

And now, having endeavored to dispel some of the false ideas concern- 
ing Islam, which have been current in this countr\, let me show you briefly 
what it really is and what its natuial effects are iijam social conditions. 
Stated in the briefest mannei p«)ssible, the Islamic system lofiuircs belief in 
the Unity of God and in the inspiiation of Mohammed. Its pillais of prac- 
tice are physical and mental cleanliness, prayer, fasting, fraternity, alms-giv- 
ing and pilgrimage. 'Pheie is nothing in it that tends to immorality, .social 
degradation, siipcr-stil ion, nor fanaticism. On the contraiy it leads on to all 
that is purest and noble.st in the human chaiacter; and any piofessed Mus- 
sulman who IS unclean in his pois^m or habits or is cruel, untruthful, dishon- 
est, irreverent oi fanatical, fails utteilyto grasp the meaning of the religion 
he professes. 

But there is something moie in the s\ stern than the meie teaching of 
morality and per.sonal punt) ; it is thoioughl\ piactical, and the results, which 
are plainly apparent among the more intelligent Moslems, sluav how w ell the 
Prophet undeistood human natiiie. Itw-illiiot pioduce the kind of civiliza- 
tion that we Americans seem to admiic so much, but it will make a man 
sober, hone.st and truthful and wull make him love his God w ith all his heait 
and with all his mind, and his neighboi as himself. 

P'very Mussulman wdio has not become deinoraii/ed by contact w’lth 
British civilization pia>s fne times a da\ -not whenevei he hap])ens to feel 
likcit -but at fixed periods. Ills piaxei is not a sei vile, ci inging jietition 
for .some matei lal beneht, but ah\mn of piaise (o the one incompiehcnsible, 
unknowable God, the omnipotent, oniniscienl, omnipieseiil Rulei of the 
Univer.se. I le does not believe that by aigument and entieat v he can sway 
the judgment and change the plans of tiod, but with all the foice of his soul 
he tries to soar upward in spirit to wheie he can gam stiength, to be juiie and 
good and holy and wort h\ of the happiness of the future life, llis purpose 
IS to rise above the selfish |)le.i.suies of earth aiul stiengthcn hissjiirit wings 
for a lofty flight when he i.s, at last, leleased from the body. 

Before evciy [iraver he is reriuired to wash his face, nostiils, mouth, 
hands and feet ; and he does it. During youth he acquires the habit of 
washing himself live times a day, and this habit clings to him through life 
and keeps him physically clean. 

It is a significant fact that the only Miisselmans who drink whisky and 
gamble, arc those who wear European clothing and imitate the appearance 
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and habits of the Englishmen. I have never seen a drunken Mussulman 
nor one who carried the odor of whisky or beer about with him. But I 
have heard that some of those who had become Anglicized and have broken 
away from the Moslem dress and customs actually do drink beer and 
whisky and smoke cigarettes. 

I have been in mosques where from five hundred to three thousand 
Mussulmans were gathered to pray, and at the conclusion of the prayer, 1 
was hemmed in by a hundred of them who were eager to shake my hand 
and call me their brother. But I never detected those disagreeable odors 
which suggest the need of extended facilities for bathing. I have repeat- 
edly recalled this fact while riding on the elevated railways in New York 
and in two or three public assemblages in London. 

Prostitution and marital infidelity, with scandalous newspaper reports of 
divorce proceedings, are quite impossible to a Mussulman community where 
European intluences have no foothold. A woman toiling over a washtub to 
support a drunken husband and several childicn, and a poor widow with 
her little ones turned into the street for the non-payment of rent, are epi- 
sodes that never occur where Islamic laws and customs prevail. Woman 
takes her place as man’s honored and lespected companion and help-mate, 
and IS the mistress of her home whenever she is dispo.scd to occupy that 
position. Her rights are accoided to her freely. She finds her pleasure 
and recreation at home in the pure atmosphere of her husband’s and chil- 
dren’s lo\c, and the peaceful refining occupations of domestic life. Both 
she and her husband, as well as their children, are taught and believe that 
it IS better to retire at 9:00 I’.M., just aflei the last juayei of the day, and 
aiise before daybieak and sav the moining jirayei just as the fust rays of 
the sun aie gilding the eastern horizon. 

Aniitlier feature of the Islamic social life that has impiesscd me is the 
utter absente of practical joking. There is little or no saicasm, bitter 
iiony, ciuel wit, among the Mussulmans calculated to cause their fellows 
chagrin, shame, or annoyance, wounding the heart, and breaking that bond 
of loving fraternity which should subsist between men. The almost uni- 
\eisal (lisj)osition .seems to be to cultivate uiusel fish ness and patience, and 
to place as little value as po.ssible upon the things of this world. 

In the household of the true Mussulman there is no vain show, no 
labored attempt to follow servilely the fashions, including furniture and 
ornaments, in \ogue in London and Paris. Plainness and frugality are 
apparent everywhere, the idea being that it is far better to cultivate the 
spiritual side of our nature than to waste our time and money trying to 
keep up appearances that we hope will cause our neighbors to think that 
we have more money than we really have and are more [esthetic in our 
tastes than we really are. 

“ But,” some one may say, “ what about the story that a Mussulman 
believes that he will go directly to paradise if he dies while trying to kill a 
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Christian ?” This is one of the numerous falsehoods invented by enemies 
of the truth, to injure as peaceful and non-aggressive a class of people as 
the world has ever seen. 

A Mussulman, if he is hungry and has no lodging-jdace, may walk 
into the house of a brother Mussulman and be sure of a cordial, hospitable 
welcome. He will be given a seat at the frugal meal, and a place where 
he can spread his sleeping mat. One of the best of Islamic social customs 
is hospitality. Many Mussulmans are glad to have the oppoituriity to give 
a home and food to a poor brother, believing that God has thus favored 
them with the means of making themselves more worthv to inherit para- 
dise. 

The greeting, Alrikum “ Peace be with thee,” and the 

response, .w/mi/;/ -‘'With thee be peace ” — have a true fraternal 
sound in them calculated to aiouse the love and respect of any one who 
hears them. 

r have seen it asseited that, undei the Islamic system, a high state of 
civilization is impossible. Stanley I.ane-Poole writes as follows : 

“ For nearly eight centimes under her Mohammedan lulers Spain set to 
all Fuiope a shining example of a civili/ed and enlightened state . . . Art, 
literature and science prospered as thev then prospered nowhere else in 
Euro[)c. Students flocked from Fiance and Gcinian\' and England to drink 
from the fountains of learning which flowed oidv in the cities of the Mooi.s. 
'I'he surgeons and doctois of Andalusia wcie in the van of science ; women 
were encouraged to devote themselves to seiioiis study, and a lady doctor was 
not unknown among the people of Coidova, Mathematics, nslionomy and 
botany, liLstory, philo.sophy and juiisprudeiicc, w'cie to be m.isteied in Spain 
and in Spam alone. 'I’he piactical work of the field, the scieiililic methods 
of iriigation, the arts of foitification and shipbuilding, the highest and most 
elaborate piodiitts of the loom, the gia\ei and the hammer, tlie pottei's 
wheel and the mason’s tiowel were bioiight to peifcction by Spanish louls. 
In the pi ait ICC of war, no less than in the aits of peate, tlie\ long stood 
siijiieme.” 

And what has become of this giand ci\ ili/.ition, tiaces of which we still 
.see in .some of the Spani.sh cities and the splendid aiihitectiiie of the Mogul 
empeiois of India ? It is to be .seen here in Chicago, and wherever there is 
a manifestation of materialistic piogress and enlightenment. 

So long as the pure teachings of the Frojihet were followed the Moslem 
development was pure and healthy, and much more stable and admiiable 
than the gaudy mateiialism that finally developed and brought with it uttei 
ruin. True civilization, a civilization based upon purity, virtue and fraternal 
love,Gs the kind of civilization that cxi.sts to-day among the better cla.sses of 
Mussulmans, and brings with it a degree of contentment and happiness 
unknown amid the tumult of the Western social system. 

The devout Mussulman, one who has arrived at an intelligent compre- 
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hension of the pure teachings of the Prophet, lives in his religion and makes 
it the paramount principle of his existence. It is with him in all his goings 
and comings during the day, and he is never so completely occupied with 
his business or worldly affairs that he cannot turn his back upon them when 
the stated hour of prayer arrives and present his soul to God. His love.s, 
his sorrows, his hopes, his fears are all immersed in it ; it is his last thought 
when he lies down to sleep at night and the first to enter his mind at dawn, 
when the voice of the Muezzin rings out loudly and clearly from the minaret 
of the mosque, waking the soft echoes of the morn with its thrilling, solemn, 
majestic monotones, “ Come to pravei ; prayer is better than sleep.” 


WHAT HAS JUDAISM DONE FOR WOMAN? 

By Miss IIknrilita Szold. 

'File whole education conferied by Judaism lies in the principle that it 
did not assign to woman an exceptional position ; }et, on the other hand, by 
taking cognizance of the exceptional position assigned to woman by brute 
force, and occuj)icd by her on account of her physical constitution and 
natural duties, Judaism made that education effectual, and uninterrupted in 
its effects. 

In the tangled maze of histor\, let us single out the thread that marks 
the development of Jewish woman. In Jewish histi>rv, as in that of the rest 
of mankind, leaders are only milestones. 

Our question calls for the spiritual data about the typical woman whom 
Judaism has prepared for nineteenth century work. ’I’o discover them, we 
must go back to twice nineteen humtied years ago, to the woman that pre- 
sided over the tent of Abialiam. 

In that tent, whatevei incipient Judaism did for man, that precisely it 
did foi woman : it made man, created male and female, aware c)f his human 
dignitv, and laid it upon him as a duty to maintain that dignity. With the 
defining oi man’s rclatmiis to his family, begins the refinement, the human- 
ity of civili/.ition. 

Abraham stands out in a histone picture of mankind as the typical 
father. He it was of whom it was known that he would “command his 
children and his household after him, that they shall keej) the way of the 
Lord, to do righteousness and justice.” 

What was Sarah’s share in this paramount w'ork of education ? Ishmael 
was to be removed in order that Isaac, the di.sciplc of righteousness and 
justice, might not, by bad example, be lured away from “ the way of the 
Loul.” In connection with this plan, wholly educational in its aims, it is 
enjoined upon Abraham : “In all that Sarah may say unto thee, hearken 
unto her voice.” 
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'riie next generation again illustrates, not the sameness in function, hut 
the e(iuality in position, of man ami woman. I.saac and Kehekah differ m 
their conception of educational discipline and factoi.s. 

\'et whatever may have been the diffeience of opinion between them 
with regard to interference in their children’s affairs, before then children, 
fatliei and mother ate completely at (»ne, fui when the first suspicion of dis- 
pleasure comes to Ksau, it reaches him in Isaac’s name alone. We aie told 
that “then saw F.sau that the daughters of Canaan weie evil in the eves of 
Isaac, his fathei.’’ Isaac, the executive, had completely ado]>teil the tactics 
of Rebekah, the advisoiv branch of the government. 

In Rebekah we aie shown the (list social innovatoi, the (list being to 
act coiitiaiy to tiadition, and the non-bound customs of society. She, 
refuses to yield to birth its lights, in a case in which were involved the 
liighei considerations of the guardianship of truth. And this reformei was 
the tiaditjonally conservative woman, Rebekah. 

Such are the ideals of eipiahty between man and woman that have come 
down to as from the days of the Ratiiarchs. Such, furtheimore, was the 
basis ujion which the position of woman in Judaism was fixed, and such in 
turn, the uleal towaids which the Jewish woman was to aspire. 

Women continued to be held in high esteem. We lieai of the motheis 
of the gieatest men, of Jochebed, the mothei of Moses, and of Hannah, the 
mother ot Samuel and the .sole director of hiscaieei. We still hear of 
tatheis and mothers acting in equal conjunction, as in the disastrous youth 
of Samson. 'I'he law ranges them together: “If a man have a stubborn 
and rebellious son, who hcarkeneth not to the voice of his fathei, oi to the 
voice of his mother, and they chastise him, and he will nut hearken unto 
them, then shall his father and his mother lay hold on him.” We have evi- 
dence of woman’s dignity in the parallel drawn by the piophets between the 
relation of Israel to God and that ot a wife to her husband, most beautifully 
in this passage which distinguished between the husband of a Jewish 
woman and the lord of a inedneval Griseldis : “ And it shall happen at that 
day, saith the l.ord, that thou shalt call me /sfii (my hu.sbaiul), and shalt not 
call me any more Jia' ah (my lord). And I will betroth thee unto me for- 
ever : Yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness and justice, and in 
lovingkindness, and in mcicy. And I will betroth thee unto me in faith- 
fulness.” 

. But Israel was a backsliding nation. Even its purity of family life was 
sullied, as for instance at Gibeah, and by David. Vet it remains true that 
through good and evil times the ideals were maintained, and in the end 
practice was influenced into conformity with them. Subtler signs than 
gross historic events show both tiuths— show that practice degenerated, 
and show that it was reconstructed on the basis of never-abandoned ideals. 
Emphatic assertions of the exalted position of women are dangerous. They 
involve the concession that man has the authority to establish or refuse, 
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insteail of leaving the economy of the moral world as God has ordained it. 
Any tendency to create an ine<iiiahty, he it to the detriment or to the 
aggrandizement of woman, is fatal to her true dignity. 

The prophet Malacln sets forth the whole misei y of those later days, 
culminating in disregard of woman, and on the olhei hand, the Jewish 
principle and ideal of woman’s co-eijuality with man, as well as the cause (jf 
her dethronement from his side. llesa\s: “ 1 he Loid hath been witness 
between thee and the wife of thy vouth again.st whom thou hast indeed 
dealt tieacheioiislv ; vet is she thy ionif>a)non and the wife of \\\\ ioveuanl." 

The last of the piophets, the contempoiai\ of the Sci ibes, iisheis us into 
the halls of the b.dmud. Ileie the piophet’s ultciances still leveibeiate: 

‘ He who forsakes the lo\e of his vouth, (lod’s altai wecjis for him;” ‘‘A 
man should be c.ireful lest he .dlliLl his uile, loi God eoiints her tears.” 
Less suggestiNc of disoideicd .iffaiis is : “He who sees his wile die before 
him has. as it weie, been pieseiit ,it the desliuelion ol the sanctiiaiy itself, 
aiound him the woild glows daik." “ Lo\e \oui witi' like yourself, honor 
hei moie than \ouiself,” sm.'eks of the e<iuivocal <bstiiulion of medueval 
times, and of a(oinulsi\e tlesiie to hide the existing condition of affairs. 
“It thy wife is small, beml d(»wn to her to t, ike counsel fiom hei.” indi- 
lates a leluin to natural, unstiained lelations. “ He who mairies fornioney, 
ills childien shall be a euise to him,” is a piactical maxim .ippbcalile not only 
in ancient times, and finally, the eailv ideal is lealued, in man’s home 
means his wife.” 

'I'lie (piestion arises. How came it about that early lealities turned into 
lit subjects foi poetry, ajihoiism and chi\alroUs sa\ings, but weie absent fiom 
eveiv-day life sufficiently often to justify the piophet’s wiath It all lies in 
this: Isiael’s .sons maiiied the daiighteis n<g of a strangei, Init of a strange 
god. 

It was the Tsiaelitc’s crowm of distinction that his wnfe was his rom/ximon, 
who.se equality was so acknowle<lged that he made with her a But 

this crown was dragged in the mire w hen he mairied the daughter of a strange 
god. 

Direst misfortune taught Israel the folly of worshiping strange gods, 
but the blandishments of the daughters of a strange god produced the enact- 
ment of many a kaw’ by the labbis of the 'I'almud. Here was the problem 
that confronted them: Israel’s ideals of womanhood were high, but the nations 
around acted according to a brutal .standard, and Israel was not likely to 
remain untainted. They solved it in a truly Jewish way, — both in the Jewish 
spirit and on a Jewish basis As always in Judaism, they dealt with a con- 
dition, and strove, by modifying it, to realize the ideals of their theory. 

Judaism had taken cognizance of the fact that the practice of the 
nations about, with regard to woman, varied widely from Jewish ideals. 
Clear of vision, the Lawgiver-Prophet could not fail to see that Israel, stiff- 
necked, unmindful of its mission, participating in the human fault of assert- 
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ing brute .strength over the physically weak, would soon adopt the lower 
standard.s unless restrained by iron-handed law Thus Mosaic legislation 
recognizes the exceptional position occupied by woman, and profits by its 
knowledge thereof to lay down stringent regidalions ordering the relation of 
the sexes. We have the rights of woman guarded with respect to inherit- 
ance, to giving in marriage, to the marriage relation, and with regaid to 
divorce. But woman’s greatest safeguard lay in the fact that both marriage 
and divorce among the Jews were civil transactions, connected with a cer- 
tain amount of formality. 

An authority describes the Jewish view of marriage as standing between 
that of the common law, which, according to Blackstonc, “considers mar- 
riage in no othei light than as a civil contract,” and that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which “ holds marriage to be a saciament and as such 
indissoluble.” lie says: “ Between the.se two extieme views stands that of 
the Jewish law'.” 'I'he act of concluding marii.age is there ceitainlv also 
considered as a conliacl, which requites the consent of both parties and the 
peifoimance of certain foimalities similai to other contracts, and w'hich 
under certain ciicumstances can be disNolved. But, in.ismiich as marii.ige 
concerns a rel.ition w'hich is ba.sed on morality and implies the most sacred 
duties, it is mole th.tn a meie tivil contiact. In such a contr.rct the mutual 
ilulies an<l rights emanate fiom the optional agreement of the contr.icting 
paities, while those who entei upon the sl.ite of mairied life must submit to 
the reciprocal duties which have been impo.sed by religion and morality. 
Adiilteiv IS not me elv mlidclitv tow.iid the conjugal partnei,but .1 violation 
of a divine otdei, a ciime w'hich cannot be condoncil by the offended paity; 
it invalidates the veiv foundation of that maiiiage, so as to make its con- 
tinuation absolutely impossible. ‘ Undei Jew'ish jinisdiction the husband 
was compelled to divorce his w'lfe wdio had been found guiltv ot adulteiy. 

The laws and legulalions of divorce are lull and detailed. A passage 
often quoted, in order to give an idea of the Jewish divorce law, is the fol- 
lowing : “ 'I'he .school of Shammai” inclining to Biblical oidinances-- 

“says that a wife can be divorced only on account of infidelity. The 
school of llillel .says that the husband is not obliged to give a plausible 
motive for divorce — he mav say that she spoiled his meal. K. Akiba 
expresses the same idea in anothei way ; he may say that he has found a 
more beautiful woman.” And those that wish to throw contempt upon 
the Jewi.sh law add that the school of Ifillel, the milder school, is followed 
in piactical decisions. This is one of the cases in which not the whole 
truth is told. In the first place, a woman has the same right to apply for a 
divorce, without assigning any reason which motives of delicacy may 
prompt her to withhold. The idea underlying this seeming laxity is that 
when a man or a woman is willing to apply for a divorce on so trivial a 
ground, then, regard and love having vanished, in the interest of morality 
a divorce had better be granted, after due efforts have been made to effect 
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a reconciliation. In reality, however, divorce lawN weie fai fioin being lax. 
The facts that a woman who applied for a divorce lost lier dowry, and in 
almost all cases a man who applied for it had to pay it, uould suffice to 
restrain the tendency. Rabbinowicz lemaiks about a certain law, that it 
shows that the rabbis sought to diminish divoices as much as possible. 
Moieover, and this is the clinching fact, <livorces weie veiy lare. 

'I'he important points chaiacteii/ing the Jewish divoice law, and dis- 
tinguishing it far beyond that of othei nations of anti(|uitv, aie these : A 
man, as a rule, could not divoice his uife without pioviding for her; he 
could not summarily send her fi<nn linn, as was and is the custom in East- 
ern countries, but was obliged to give hei a duiv diawn up bill of divorce- 
ment ; and women as well as men could sue foi a divoice. 

Besides these impoitant provisions legulating woman’s estate, there 
are various intimations in the 'l almud of delicate legard paid to the finer 
sensibilities of women. 

'I'hese and such are the piovisions which, oiiginating in the hoary past, 
have intrenched the Jewess’ position even unto this day. Whatevei she may 
be, she is through them. But what is she ? You have heard of the Jewish 
custom which bids the Jewish mother, after her jirepaiations for the Sabbath 
have been completed on Eridav evening, kindle the Sabbath lamp? 'That 
is symbolic of the Jewish woman’s influence on her own home, and through 
it upon larger ciicles. She is the inspirer of a pure, chaste family life, whose 
hallowing influences are incalculable ; she is the centei of all spiritual 
endeavors, the confidante and fosterer of eveiy undertaking. To her the 
'ralimidic sentence applies : “ It is woman alone through whom God’s bles.s- 
ings are vouchsafed to a house. She teaches the children, speeds the hu.S' 
band to the place of worship and instruction, welcomes him when he returns, 
keeps the house godly and pure, and God’s blessings rest upon all these 
things.” 


CHRISTIANITY AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 

By Prufkssor Richard T. Ely, of thk University of Wisconsin. 

Christianity is a .social force above everything else. Its social charac- 
ter is a di.stinguishing feature of Christianity. Other religions are also 
social forces, but it strikes me that in the degree to which Christianity car- 
ries its social nature we have one of its essential peculiarities. 

He who would understand Christianity must begin with a considera- 
tion of Judaism. While, as a general principle, this is admitted by all, it 
is overlooked by many in their treatment of the social doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Judai.sm was a social force \)ihich worked chiefly within national 
boundaries, and its aim within the nation was to establish an ideal common- 
wealth in which neither pauperism nor plutocracy should be known. But 
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we may go even further and say that it was the avowed aim that Israel 
should be kept free from both poverty and riches. This prayer of Agur is 
simply an expression of a national ideal never fully attained, but never for- 
gotten by noble souls in Israel. Every revival of pure religion meant an 
effort to reach this ideal of national life. The piophcts were great social 
reformers who voiced the yearning cry of the nation for righteous .social 
relations. The Jewish law was to the weak a bulwark, and to the oppressed 
a stronghold ; to assaulted feeblene.ss a fortress ; for all, in time of distre.ss, 
a refuge. It was thus that Israel found the law a delight. It is the social 
law of which we speak, and not the ceremonial law. The true Jewish priest 
and prophet regarded righteousness which did not include a brotherly 
aim as but filthy rags. All the legislation of Moses had in view the develop- 
ment of a national brotherhood, and as a means for the accomplishment of 
this end, it aimed to prevent the separation of Israel into widely sepaiated 
Social classes. Economic extremes in conditions were dreaded and to pro- 
duce equality of opportunity was the desire of every true Hebrew leader. 
Facilities for the development of the laculties of all naturally followed from 
the faithful application of the fundamental principles of the Mosaic legi.sla- 
tion. At the same time the 1 lebrew commonwealth was never designed to 
to be a puie demociacy. An aristociatic clement was favored, because it 
was endeavored to secure the leadership of the wise and gifted, ami obedi- 
ence to this leadership was enjoined on all. Sedition and rebellion were 
regarded as crimes. Etpiality of all in faculties and in fitne.ss for govern- 
ment were absurdities not entertained. 

The provisions relating to land and interest were pei haps the most 
important features of the social legislation of Moses. The land belonged 
to the Almighty, and it was held by the children of Israel under strictly 
limited tenure. It was a trust designed to afford [irovision for each ttmily. 
It could by no means be monopolized without an infraction of the funda- 
mental law, and such a thing as modern speculation in land violated the 
conditions of the land tenure. 'I'he pin pose of the land was to furnish a 
subsistence and to promote the acijuisition of a competence but by no 
means of a great fortune. 

The laws regulating interest were even more radical. Interest was 
forbidden by Moses because the receipt of interest would have militated 
against the fundamental social purposes which Moses desired to accomplish. 
Loans were to be made to assist a brother, and not for the sake of gain. 
“Thou shalt open thine hand wide to thy brother, to thy poor and thy 
needy in thy land.’’ At least two things were evidently dreaded in the 
taking of interest — the growth of ineijuality among them and the oppor- 
tunity it afforded for economic gain without direct personal exertion. 

The regulations concerning slavery were also aimed at these dangers, 
and in them we find the enunciation of the truth that private property 
exists for social purposes. The institution of slavery was relatively mild 
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among the Hebrews, and provision was made for the release of the 
Hebrew bondman and bondwoman after a brief period of service. The 
foreigner was excluded from this brotherhood, and even when kind treat- 
ment of the stranger is enjoined, he, after all, is regarded as one separated 
from the range of complete ethical obligation. 

Jesus came with an avowed determination to do two things- -to break 
down the ceremonial law, which confined within narrow limits the circle of 
brotherhood rendering it merely national, and, on the other hand, to extend 
to universality the benefits of the social law of Moses. And it was of this 
law that he said not one jot or tittle should pass away until all should be 
fulfilled. Jesus did not proclaim himself the Son of Abraham, which would 
have implied national brotherhood, but the Son of Man, which implied 
brotherhood as wide as humanity. 

Christianity, then, as a social force, seeks to universalize the socio-eco- 
nomic institutions of the Jews. But it must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that it is the letter that killeth, but the spirit which giveth life. The 
exact law of Moses respecting land and interest, for example, cannot be 
reproduced in modern society. But all who profess allegiance to Christ 
must endeavor to universalize their spirit. The church is a universal anti- 
poverty .society, or she is false to her founder. It is hoped that I will not 
be misunderstood in saying that she ‘also stands for aiiti-millionairism, 
because extremes are subversive of brotherlmod. 

Chiistianity, on the other hand, favors the development of the most 
diverse social in.stitutions and the development of a grand public life, because 
these mean fiaternity. What is jirivate separates; what is public draws 
together. Art galleiie.s, for example, when private, mean withdrawal and 
withholding the products of the mind of man, while public art galleries sig- 
nify public uses of that which is e.ssentially public in its nature. As a social 
force, Christianity favors private frugality ami generous public expenditures. 
We may expre.ss all this and something more in the .statement that Chris- 
tianity means social solidarity, or it means nothing. Social solidarity means 
the recognition of the identity of all human interests, and, truly understood, 
it promotes the identification of oneself with humanity. Fullness of life in 
every department must be sought in human society. 

Individualism, as ordinarily understood, is anti-Christian, because it 
means social isolation and disintegration. Individual liberty, as frequently 
proclaimed, means the right of one man to injure others to the full extent of 
his capacity and resources. The claim to this liberty (which is not liberty 
at all in the true sen.se of the word) is anti-Christian. Individual salvation, 
in the stricte.st sense of the word, is an impossibility, because it implies a 
denial of that which is fundamental in Christianity. It is false Christianity 
which fails to recognize the needs of others and centers itself on individual 
salvation, neglecting what the Apostle James called “ pure and undefiled 
religion,” namely, ministration to one’s fellows. 
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The social life of this land of ours would proclaim the value of Chris- 
tianity, if it could in its true sense be called a Christian land. But we cannot 
be called such a land. We do not attempt to carry out the principles of 
fraternity, and any claim that we do is mere ignorance or pretense — hypoc- 
risy of the kind condemned by Christ in the strongest language. It does 
not avail us to make long prayers while we neglect widows and orphans in 
need. He who did this in the time of Christ violated the principles of 
national brotherhood. He who does .so now, violates the principles of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Shall a land be cilled Christian which slaughters human beings need- 
lessly by the thousand rather than introduce improvements in railway trans- 
portation simply because they cost money ? That is exalting material things 
above human beings. Shall a citv like Chicago be called Christian, main- 
taining its grade crossings and killing innocent persons by the hundred 
yearly, sinijdy becau.se it would cost money to elevate its railway tracks 
'Po make the claim for our country that it is a Cliri.stian laml is a cruel 
wTong to Christianity. If we were animated l>\ the spirit of Cliri.stianity we 
would do away at the earliest moment with .such abuses as these and others 
which daily m factoiy and workshop maim and mutilate men, w'omen and 
children. 

Cliri.stianity as a so( lal force .stands for progress. Christ gave the spirit 
to which the legislation of every country and every time should seek to con- 
form, and he established a goal far in advance of the men of the time, and 
iiisjuring all true followers with a desire to reach this goal and stiengthen- 
ing them in their efforts to attain it. He gave an impulse which can never 
fail to make for piogiess so long as society exists. 

Cliri.stianity as a social foice makes not «>nl\ foi progress, but foi peace- 
ful progre.ss, w’hicli in the end is the mo.st lapid and secuie jirogress. Christ 
encouraged patience and long suffeiing along with tireless effort and daunt- 
less courage. Chri.stianitv cairies \vith it in the tiue sense of the word an 
aiistocracN' Rulership was lecogni/ed and obedience to constituted authoi- 
it\ taught as a Christian duty. Ihit, on the otliei hand, all kings and rulers 
of men weie taught that thev held then offices from (iod as a sacred tiust. 
We all know the parable of the talents and its interpretation is clear. All 
mental and physical strength and all material lesources are to he used not 
for one.self, hut for the promotion of the welfare of all humanity. Ineiiuali- 
ties in attainment were implicitly recognized, but inequality was thus to he 
made an instrument of progress. Ignorance finds support in the wisdom of 
the wise : strength is debtor l«> weakness. 

We may thus say that Christianity as a social force stands for the con- 
servation of energy. It seeks the utilization of all human power for the 
advancement of the welfare of man, and it tends to preserve the achieve- 
ments of the past because it means peaceful progress. It may be thus said 
that Christianity stands foi progress emphatically, but for conservative 
progress. 
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Cliiistianity means a mighty transformation ami turning of things 
upside down, and while it seeks to bring about the most radical changes in 
peace, it has forces within it which nothing can withstand and resistance to 
which IS sure to result in revolutionary violence. Vet in the end the peace 
of Christ must triumph. 


INDIVIDUAr. EKFOR'r \'V REP'ORM NOT 

SUEEICIEN r. 

liv Pkok. C. R. IIkndkkson, D.I),, <n' ihk Hniveksh y ot Chk aco. 

lly reform is meant a change of oiiiselves oi of others fiom a lower to a 
higher moral level; and the pioposition 1 would illustrate is this ; /Ic ao/- 
not i ignore wnoh'u'd offoy/ onihodu'd in phx<:h(il fonn "01 thou t ^ro<it /eo of 
power and eff'u n nev- 

Many of those who aie zealous foi social and communal entei prises do 
not always make it cleai that the\ seethe iieiessity foi individual and s[)iril- 
iial legeiieiation of eharactei. riicre is no leal ground for difference 
between those who advocate /»<■/ .letion and those who plead foi MM'ial 
action. 

Individual and spiiitual elfoit aie indis|)ensable. 'I'hc coiielaled and 
complemeiitai V truth is that individual elfoit at lefoim must l)e a part ol 
a Wild/ plan, and spiiitual forces must become embodied if thev are to be 
redemptiTe. 

'I'lie mateiials foi a man’s life .ne on the field when he ai lives ; aie not 
created by him, but given to him. Xatnre gives the physical enviiomnent 
of our lives, colors our skin, shapes oiii frame, determines our temperament, 
limits 0111 sticngth. Natiue mav be modified b\ human action, but within 
strict limits. Language is a uniat produet. No single Cadmus invented the 
alphabet. Language is more than an instrument of individual thought ; it 
IS a .social agent foi defermining in advance what each man shall think, and 
feel and do. \w literature vix. di.scover the ripe fruits of the meditations, 
reflections, observations, sufferings, aspirations of all past races. Ceremon- 
ies, conventionalities, etiquette, customs, moral requirements, rites, maxims, 
proverbs arise by slow accretions out of the shadowy past. There have been 
no known authors ; the race is the author. Law exists, with government, 
before the man is born. It is a social growth, not a legislative creation out 
of nothing. It dominates the individual and his hand is lifted against it 
only to be palsied. 

To change the individual all this social environment must be consid- 
ered. So far as the social fact is helpful we may use it ; we ought to use it. 

Copyrljfht, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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When that environment is saturated with evil, we must have much charity 
for the individual tiespasser, and attack the system which enslaves him. 

Let us bring these rather abstract statements into the light of concrete 
problems. 

1. How can we leform the “abnormal man ?“ 'I'he dcjiendent pauper, 
the defective m mind, the delin<|uent criminal how shall we save these and 
help them to live a genuinely human life.'' Sehiftiesavs: “ Social, and not 
meielv individual evil, immorablv and l.iwlessness giow to be a widespread 
powei, and, temporal ily, a collective power supeiior to law and morality. 
This power ajipeais m the ilebasement and comiption of society. It oigan- 
i/,es itself into a foiniidable aimv to light against morals and law', as in the 
‘ dangerous classes.’ “ 'bhese oigani/cd bandits have then halls, clubs and 
associations in all om gieat cities. They crack then w'hi[is over political 
conventions and dictate measures and nominations to inaNois and governors 
and councils, d'hese facts .ire enough to show' that to sa\e one abnormal 
man out of this min we must go s^ siematicalh and unitedK to woik. Guer- 
illa lighting h.is Its jilace, but oigani/ation of aimies .done will contend suc- 
cessfullv with eiitiemhed foiees led bv the prince of darkness. 

2. W e ma\ take the labor mo\ement as ,in illusti.ition of the necessity 
of united and genei.d actum. Pack of all foul .ibuses ol coopeialion abuses 
which ate the legitimate fiuit of centuries of oppression, misrule and enforced 
ignoiance is the sublime motice ol this laboi lefoim, Theie is a struggle 
of humanilN to live .i genuine hunum life. 

'I'liis movement has a profound leligioiis signilicaiicc, foi iK inmost 
impetus comes from Goil and its ideals lead to God. II foi lifly \c‘ais the 
laboi agitatois ha\e been obliged to make then wa\ with ludc weapons along 
an obstructed path, the fault is not all then own. An intelligent and dis- 
criminating s\ mpallu of religious people with what is good in the trades 
union moceinent would diminish the tendency to use the language and arms 
of militancN 

3. Turn now to Ihe (ommcriial \w\x\. I'or him also, love, loy, iiglit- 
eousness and peace arc elements of the Kingdom of God. d'lie bank and 
the lactoiy aie his .sanctuaiy where God is jiraised C)i blasphemed. 

It IS on this path of uniNcrsal laso and general labor unions that we 
must travel if oui religious meichant can daie to be honest and humane. 
Wealth does not render the richest trafficker independent of social helji in 
the formation of his own charactci. To his aid must come the masses if he 
can wash the blocxl of guilt from his own garments. I'he sheltered preacher 
of imlividual morality declares that he docs not need state law to make him 
honest, chaste, just, loving and benevolent. This is only in part true. Law 
has done more for his moral education than he thinks. Christian people 
generally are greatly influenced in their moral standards by statutes of com- 
mercial law. Religious manufacturers were not aware that they were 
murdering their employes with dust until told by the inspector ! Drastic 
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legislation and trades union pressure alone brought such men to their moral 
sense. Is there no need of jorw/help for personal perfection? 

If any Christian man is ready to defend the thesis that these questions 
are secular and not rchi^iouSy I am ready to say that that man is worse than 
an infidel. 

4. luternaiional Morality is made possible by social cooperation, and 
by that alone. France alone cannot disarm ; nor can victorious Germany. 
The great, powerful and rich nation must ask the consent of its neighbors 
to be able to obey one of the clearest and simplest duties of ordinary moral- 
ity, “Thou shalt do no murder.’’ 

In missions the church meets the slave tiade in the heart of Africa and 
the cursed drink trafific on all continents. Does any man imagine that mere 
individual cffoit would be ade<|uate here, or even sermons without le^tsla- 
tion 

The usefulness of Chiistian missions in India depends greatly on (he 
discipline of (he Hritish army and on the habits of European sailors and 
merchants. “ After thirty-one years spent 111 Imlia, .Archbishop Jeffries makes 
this terrible charge : ‘ For one really converted Christian, as the proof of 

missionary labor, the drinking practices of England have made a thousand 
drunkards.’ ’’ British rum has not only reduced, but actually obliterated tlie 
Hottentot. In F^ast Africa German merchants import liquor in face of 
Mohammedan protest. It is said the Congo land was bought with alcohol, 
and even savages protested against this factor of “ Christian commerce. 
'I'o endure this crime without protest is not meekness, but stupidity and 
cowardice. 

In every city and in every commonwealth immense resources of money 
and energy arc scpiandered and lost from want of undei standing and fellow- 
ship between the churches. In many cities the teachers of vice and crime 
are permitted by the authorities to undo the work of the missionaries. I'lie 
preacher begs for a hearing and the local political tyrant laughs and insults, 
bribes and domineers. 

But we are on the eve of a ncitt era. Cooperation is the watchword of 
the hour. “ Union in essentials ” carries with it the promise of moral tri- 
umphs. The good citizen will use his political power to overthrow politi- 
cal obstacles to reform ; as head of a family he will make the domestic cir- 
cle the nursery of all virtue and charity and worship ; as a member of the 
church he will seek to associate his labors in harmony with his brethren for 
the common welfare ; the public schools will enlist his interest as the found- 
ation of universal intelligence ; and through all his individual efforts he will 
sink his egoism, his conceit, his pride, his vanity, his ambition, his partisan- 
ship, his sectarianism. Above all will be the banner of love, whose symbol 
is the cross; the cross itself not a badge of a party but God’s own sign of 
universal self-sacrificing Fatherhood and Brotherhood. 



RELICxION AND LABOR. 


By the Rev. James M. Cleary, of Minnkapof is. 

“ No man can outrage with impunity that human dignity which (Jod 
himself treats with reverence, nor .stand in the way of that higher life which 
is the preparation for the eternal life of heaven.” This is (he teaching of 
Pope Leo in our age of Christian civilization, and the same was the teach- 
ing of Peter at Rome and Paul at Corinth. 

The task of asserting the dignity of man was Init one of the solemn 
duties that confronted the new religion at its hirth. It found the childicn 
of toil, who foimed the majority in pagan society, slaves in bondage to a 
harsh, disdainful, ciuel and heaitlc.ss minority. The chinch could not advo- 
cate the total abolition of slavery without completely ovei turning the state 
of society and creating social anarchy. Wiser than pagan philosophy, she 
knew how to corifei a blessing on humanity and a benefit on labor without 
injustice oi social revolution. “The first things that Christianity did foi 
slaves was to destroy the eirors which opposed, not only their uniyersal 
emancipation, but even the improvement of their condition ; that is, the 
first force which she employed in (he attack wa.s, according to her custom, 
the force of ideas,” 

The constant and uniform leaching of human equaiity could not fail to 
improve the unhappy condition of the slave. The laws of the church leg- 
ulating the maitiagc bond and inspiiing reverence for the home and family 
ties, further protected the children of tlie .slave and .saved from hopeless 
seivitudc countless victims of “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

This fact must nol be forgotten that this sublime task enl rusted to (he 
church to peifoim was the .social and moral elevation of man. I he church, 
faithful to its duty, could not hazard the accompli.shment of its purpose by 
a rash attempt at temporary advantage. This observation is, peihajis, nec- 
essary as a reply to those who, unmindful of the spirit of the age, the cus- 
toms and ideas of men, when the church began its marvelous work, aie 
prone to censure religion for not having more promptly accomplished the 
total abolition of slavery. I.iberty, priceless boon that it is, would cease to 
benefit men if the means of subsistence were wanting. Man above all other 
blessings requires first wherewith to live, and it was imperative that uni- 
versal emancipation be the result of gradual progress upward to be a lasting 
benefit to men and nations long accustomed to the degradation and wretched 
dependence of vile servitude. The man who tills the soil must learn to 
know how to care for the fruits of his labor, if he will reap the full benefit 
of his personal independence and freedom. To the church and to it alone 
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l>elongs the undying glory of finally wiping out the curse of slavery among 
Christian nations. 

The church having taught every child of Adam who earned his bread 
by laborious toil to assert his own dignity and to understand his own worth, 
and having led a hitherto hopeless multitude from the dismal gloom of 
slavery to the cheering brightness of the liberty of the children of God, 
bravely defended the rights and the privileges of her emancipated children. 
“The church has guarded with religious care the inheritance of the poor.” 
None need the Divine Comforter more than the weary children of toil, and 
none need and have received the sympathy of the church as they do. 

In his exhaustive encyclical on the condition of labor Leo XIII. lays 
down the principle that the workman’s wages is not a problem to be solved 
by the pitiless arithmetic of avaricious greed. The wage-earner has rights 
which he cannot surrender, and which no man can take from him, for he is 
an intelligent, responsible being, owing homage to God and duties to human 
society. His recompense, then, for his daily toil cannot be measured by a 
heartless standard of supply and demand, or a cruel code of inhuman eco- 
nomics, for man is not a money-making machine, but a citizen of earth and 
an heir to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The definition of a minimum wage, given by Leo XHL, as “sufficient 
to enable a man to maintain him.self, his wife and his children ” in decent 
fnigality, shows how clearly he understands the rights of individuals and the 
best interests of human society. “ Homeless men are reckless.” The homes 
of the people are the safeguards of national stability. Religion sanctifies 
domestic life by sustaining the inviolability of the marriage bond, and by 
constantly reminding fathers and mothers of their first and holiest duty to 
their offspring, the duty of leading them to learn the love of God and the 
love of the neighbor. Hence the duties of the wife and mother should 
retain her at her own hearthstone. Modern society can never justly boast 
of its enlightenment and progress while because of insufficient wages paid 
to labor, mothers and children are chained to the wheels of industrialism. 

While the church shows such ceaseless concern for the welfare of labor, 
and has so bravely contended for the rights of the poor, she has not failed 
to remind them of the duties that they owe to capital and vested rights. 
Throughout all her contests with barbarism, feudalism and imperial tyranny, 
the church suffered her greatest persecutions in battling for the rights of 
the people against the encroachments of despotism. But “ Thou shall not 
steal,” and “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,” are divine injunc- 
tions which the church has faithfully taught to all classes of men. She has 
guarded the rights of ownership, saved from destruction and caused to be 
restored to the rightful proprietors much of the goods of this world. 

Labor has a right to freedom ; labor has also a right to protect its own 
independence and liberty. Hence labor unions are lawful and have enjoyed 
the sanction and protection of the church in all ages. But labor must use 
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Its power for its own protection, not for invadinR the rights of others. Th,it 
form of strike by which labor unions use unlawful means to pi event willing 
men, who are anxious to earn a livelihood for their families, from engaging 
in honest work, can m no way be defended and mu.st surely fall under the 
unqualified censure of religion. 

Religion’s duty is to teach the rich the responsibilities of wealth and 
the poor respect for order and law. Hers is the only influence that has 
been able to subdue the pride and the passions of men, to refine the man- 
ners and guide the conduct of human society, so that rich and poor alike, 
mindful of their common destiny, respect each other’s rights, their mutual 
dependence and the rights of their common Father in Heaven. 



RF.V. F. A. NOBLE, D D. 


THK TWELFTH DA K 

RELIGION AND WEALTH. 

By Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. 

Religion and wealth are two gieat interests of human life. In a perfect 
social state what would he their relations ? 

What is religion ? Essentially it is the devout recognition of a Supreme 
Bower. It is belief in a Creator, a Sovereign, a Father of men, with some 
sense of dependence upon him and obligation to him. In its most perfect 
expression religion conceives of the Supreme Being as inlinitc in power and 
wisdom and perfect in goodne.ss, and represents him as holding communica- 
tion with his children, and seeking to make them partakers of his perfection 
and his blessedness. 

The religious life is the life according to God, the life whose key-note is 
harmony with the divine nature and confoimity to the divine will. If all men 
were, in this highest sense of the word, religious, should we have wealth 
among us ? 

To answer this (piestion intelligently we must first define wealth. The 
economists detine wealth as consisting in exchangeable goods. But the popu- 
lar use of the word is hardly covered by the economic definition ; .some meas- 
ure of abundance is generally connoted. There is va.stly more in the hands 
of the men of Europe and America to-day than suffices to supply their 
immediate physical necessities. Our (Question is whether, if all men lived 
according to God, in perfect harmony with his thought, in perfect con- 
formity to his will, the world would contain such an abundance of exchange- 
able goods as that which we now contemplate. 

Through long periods and over wide areas the prevalent conception of 
religion has involved the renunciation of riches. Such asceticism could 
hardly be regarded as a precept, binding upon all, hut must rather be held 
as a “ counsel of perfection,” applicable to the elect only. For some must 
dig else none can beg ; and the superior sanctity of the medicant is won 
through the worldliness of his neighbors. 

The monastic rule has had wide vogue, however, in Christian commun- 
ions ; and great numbers of saintly men have adopted the rule of poverty. 
It is not too much to say that for ages the ideal of saintliness involved the 
renunciation of wealth. There are many good Protestants, even in these 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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days, who feel that there is an essential incompatibility between the posses- 
sion of wealth and the attainment of a high degree of spirituality. 

Doubtless the ascetic doctrine respecting wealth seems to find support 
in certain texts of the New Testament, but these must be interpreted in the 
light of Jesus’ method, in which “ complementary but contrasted elements of 
truth are set side by side, each of them being stated so positively as to lead 
to a verbal contradiction with the others.” 

It is in the abuses of wealth, doubtless, that devout men have found the 
chief reason for their skepticism concerning it and their renunciation of it. 
A little elementary thinking upon these questions may be helpful to some 
minds. Let us resolve this abstraction, wealth, into its concrete elements. 
What is the wealth of America to-day ? It consists in the development of 
the earth’s resources. These material resources of the earth readily submit 
themselves to this process of development under the hand of man, which 
processes have followed, for the most part, natural laws ; these grains and 
fruits and roots and living creatures have simply been aided by men in ful- 
filling the law of their own life. 

Those who are working for the improvement of natural products, and 
for the development of the earth’s resources, and for the utilization of nat- 
ural forces, are workers together with God. It is clear, therefore, not only 
that there can be nothing inherently wrong in the production of wealth, but 
that it may be, and indeed ought to be, essentially a religious service. Fur- 
ther, for the attainment of the perfection to which man is called, wealth is 
the indispensable condition. In older that men may realize their own man- 
hood, may fulfill, in any adequate degree, the law of their own being, they 
must live beyond the reach of immediate want. In addition, only an abund- 
ance can give that leisure which will permit the higher interests of man to 
be cultivated. 'I'here must be opportunity for study, for meditation, for 
communion with nature ; there must be time and facilities for travel, that the 
products and thoughts of all climes may be studied and compared ; that 
human experience may be enlarged, and human sym})athies broadened and 
deepened. 'The wealth wliich is represented in the vast aggregate of 
machinerv -the machinery of production and transportation — for the mul- 
tiplication of the necessaries and comforts of life, and for the movement of 
men and things to the places where they are most needed ; the wealth which 
is represented in schools, colleges, libraries, cabinets, galleries of art, places 
of public assembly, parks and pleasure grounds, charitable, educational, and 
missionary funds, is part of the necessary provision for the elevation of the 
human race to its best estate. 

So much has religion to say concerning the production of wealth. I 
am sure that the verdict of the religious consciousness on this part of the 
question must be clear and unfaltering. 

But there is another important inquiry. What has leligion to say about 
the distribution of wealth ? Can we discover God’s plan for this distribu* 
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tion ? 'I'he existing practice is far from being ideal. To everyone accord- 
ing to his power, is the underlying piinciple of the present system of dis- 
tribution. Witness the recent occupation of the Cherokee lands. Such a 
system cannot be in accordance with the will of a Fathci to whom the poor 
and needy are the especial objects of care. 

What othci rule of distiibution can religion suggest ? According to 
the divine plan the function of wealth, as we have seen, is the perfection of 
character and the promotion of social welfare. Wealth is the material for 
character-building; it is the loundation of the Kingdom of Heaven. 1 he 
divine plan must, therefore, be that wealth shall be so distributed as to 
secure these great results. .\nd religion, which .seeks to discern and fol- 
low the divine plan, must teach that the wealth of the woild will be rightly 
distributed only w'hen every man shall ha\e as much as he can wisely use 
to make himself a better man and the community in which he lives a better 
community so much and no more. 

It is obvious that the divine plan is yet fai fiom realization. Other 
ami far less ideal methods of distribution are recognized by oui laws, and 
it would be folly greatly to change the laws until radical changes shall have 
taken place in human nature. Hut the in(|mrv of this paper is not what 
politics or economics have to sav about the production and distribution of 
wealth, but what religion has to say about it. .'\nd the counsels of religion 
will furnish to us, as indiMduals, fai highei and safer principles for the 
guidance of oui conduct than thove which are cunent in the political or the 
industrial world. 


TI4K HAWATI.AN ISLANDS. 

]\\ IIIK Rl V. El)\\ \K1I P. HaKM{, nl. IU\V\tl. 

Little Hawaii, the .smallest of the nations, has at the same time more 
religion, consideiing its si/e, than any other I know' of. In one Hawaiian 
town alone are a Roman t’atliolic church, foui Ihotestant churches, speak- 
ing as many languai'es, a t'hinese Confucian temple, and a Japanese limld- 
histic temple. There was in that place .some months ago a polyglot religious 
meeting, in which tlicie weie discourses and pia\ei in five languages - 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, jajianese, Chinese ami English. 4'he different nations 
of which that meeting was tompo.scd, heaid, as at Pentecost, eveiy man 
speak in his own temgue. 

I have had pailiamcntaiy confeieiices with the priests of Buddhism to 
learn fiom them their methods of solving the problems o: existence, and 
have listened to them preaching in their own temples. Buddhism is a mis- 
sionary religion, as is te.stilied by the erection of the Buddhist temple in the 
place of my residence by funds in part contributed by Japanese Buddhists. 
Hawaii is an important stopping place in the journey from America to Asia, 
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and it is important that the United States assume the contiolof that nation, 
which IS too small to govern itself. We desire civili/ed government, and 
90,000 people arc not enough to constitute a soveieign independent nation. 
If the United States does not act the part of the Good Samaritan to Hawaii, 
John Bull will. The Atlantic Ocean is the present Mediterranean of the 
world, but the future Mediterranean of the world will he the Pacific Ocean. 
The possessor of the Hawaiian Islands will hereafter dominate the Pacific 
Ocean. Hawaii, the land where the hurricane is a gentle zephyr, the land 
of fire which contains the two greatest volcanoes on the face of the earth, 
the land which God has not ^et finished creating (new land was acluallv 
formed there as late as 1877), the land of the bread-fruit, magnolia and 
palm— this land, though small, sends gieeting to the whole world assembled 
in this Parliament. 


THE WORLH OF 'PHE BIBLE, OR COLUMNAR 
TRUTHS IN SC'RIP'PURE. 

Bv Ri v. JosErii Cook. 

Thewoith of the Bible results, in the first place, from its entire faith- 
fulness to the sti ictlv self-evident truths of reason and conscience. These 
tiulhs are the supreme tests of certainty. They aie the same in life and 
beyond death, ve.sterdav, to day and forevei. 

“The sum of the self-evident eternal truth,” sa\s Lol/e, “is the model 
of action of ( Irnnipotence, but not its product.” 

The worth of the Bible results from the fact that it and it alone con- 
tains the lecoid of the life and teachings and death of Him who spake as 
never man spake, and whose sinlessness forbids Ills possible classification 
with men. 

The worth of the Bible results in the next place from its containing, as 
a whole, the highest religious and ethical ideals known to man. There is m 
the Bible, taken as a whole, and without a forced interpretation, a coherent 
system of ethics and theology and an implied philosophy dazzling any other 
.system known to any age of the world. Max Muller himself asserts that 
all other so-called sacred books taken together cannot for an instant compete 
with the Hol\ Scri{)tures. 

The woith of the Bible results also from the fact that it contains a reve- 
lation of religious truth not elsewhere communicated to man. 

The worth of the Bible results also from its being the chief source of 
the highest civilization of the foremost nations. 

The worth of the Bible re.sults from ihe fact that it is the mo.st powerful 
agency known to hi.storv in promoting the social, industrial and political 
reformation of the world by securing the religious regeneration of individual 
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lives. It is certain that men and nations are sick, and that the Bible, open 
and obeyed, heals them. 

The trustworthiness of the Holy Scriptures m revealing; the way of 
deliverance trom the love of sin and the guilt ot it, has well been called 
religious infallibility. 1 provisionally deline inspiration as the gift of infal- 
lilnlitv in teaching the way of life. In this sense and within this .sco[)e, the 
scripluies as a whole, I do most solemnly believe, aie ineriant and infalli- 
ble. 'rills theoiy defines inspnation as that inlluence w'hich preserves the 
sacied writers fiom all errois in legaid to doctrine necessary to salva- 
tion. 1 make a distinction between iii'tpiration and dhtation^ but this delin- 
ition IS not inconsistent with the fact that the very words in many passages 
of Holy Scri|)lure, like the Lord’s Liaver or the 'fen Commandments, 
seem to have been given by procc.sses eiiuivalent to dictation, 'fhe defini- 
tion does not, in foim, assert veibal inspiration, but secures it in effect in 
legal d to whatever in Sciipture touches the way of life. 

In asseiting the leligious inlallibilily of the .sciiptuie.s, 1 assume only 
two things : 

1. 'file literal infallibility of the strictly .self-evident truths of Sciipture. 

2. 'file veracity ol (’hi 1st. 

The inspiration of the sciiptuies is to be pio\ed fiom then tiuth, and 
nut their truth from tlieir iiisjiiiation. 'I'heie can be no inspnation of 
mveiacity. 'fhe self-cMdenI tiuths in sciiptuie, as e\eiywheie else, are not 
onh iiiichaiigeable, unassailable and trustwoithy ; the\ aie actually infalli- 
ble, and they are the spnitu.il summits on which the cathedral of the Holy 
Woid, w'lth all Its columns, aichitia\es and pinnacles, have been built. 

'fhe columnar truths of .Sciijiture form a cathedral and Cod inhabits it. 
'fhe Old 'I’estament is the na\e with its tiansepts of [isalm and prophecy, 
the New 'festament is the choir with the Fourth Gospel as its holy of 
holies. As we open the Bible and enter the gieat jiortal of the remote nave 
of the cathedral of scripture, the unshaken columnar tiuths we meet are : 

1. iMonotheism. — M is a fact that the .sciiptiires teach monotheism, not 
jiolytheism, not pantheism, not atheism, not agnosticism. It has resisted all 
attack and dominates the enlightenetl pait of the world to-day. 

2. Man's Creation in the linage 0/ Cod, 'I'his means (Jod’s fatherhood 
and man’s sonship. It means (jod’s soveieignty and man’s debt of loyalty. 
It means the unity of the lace. It means susceptibility to religious inspira- 
tion. It means free will with its responsibilities. 

The Family.-— ^\\Q. ideal of the family set iij) in senj^ture is mono- 

gamy. 

4. The Sahhath.-^ A column set up early and seen fai and wide across 
the landscapes of time, and dominating yet their most fruitful fields. 

5. A severe vieio of sin . — This severe view of sin is found nowhere out- 
side the scriptures. I’his fall from the Divine Order is a fact of man s 
experience to the present hour. 

68 
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6. Hope of Redemption througli undeserved mercy, oi the Divine grace. 
“ The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” These words 
are the germ of the gospel itself. 

7. The Decalonue, the central portion of the earliest scriptures. All 
the laws in the books in which the Decalogue is found cluster around it. 
Even if It weie not known where and when and how the Decalogue t)rigi 
nated, the prodigious fact would yet remain that it works well. It came into 
existence in the midst of polytheistic leligions. It is monotheistic. It is 
the fountain of the right worship of the one tiue God. 

8. I'he Pm/ms are a whole tiansept of pillars. Nothing like them as a 
collection can be found in all antKiuity. Greece has spoken, Rome has had 
the ear of the ages, modern time has uttered all its voices, but the Psalms 
remain wholly unsiii passed. 

0. 77 ie G/eat P*)ophectes, like the Psalms, a w'hole transejit of pillars. 
A chosen man called out of Hr of the Chaldees w'as to become a cho.sen 
family, and that famiL was to become a cho.seii nation, and that nation gave 
biith to a chosen religious leader, who was to found a chosen chinch to fill 
the eaith. I'liis was to be the couise of religious history, and it has been. 
The Jews were to be scattered among all nations and yet preserved as a 
sepal ate people, and they have been. A Messianic ho})e fills the souls of 
Old 'restament piophets. He who was to appear has appeared. Jerusalem 
was to have been destroyed and it has been. The Gospel was to be preached 
to all nations, and it is filling the whole earth. 

10. 'The Sermon on the Mount stands where nave and transept of the 
Biblical cathedral open into the choir. There stands the clustered column, 
there it has stood for ages, and there it will stand forevei. 

11. 'The Lord's Prayer. - -It has its foundations in the jirofoundest wants 
of man ; its capital in the boundless canopy of the Fatherhood of God. 

12. The Character of Christ. -This is the holy of holies of the cathe- 
dral of the Scriptures. The gospels, and especially the h'ourth Gospel, are 
the inmost sanctuary of the whole temple. 


Soul whom dazzled ages scan, 

Man in God and God m man, 

Who sees him the Father sees, 
Who loves him with God agrees. 

Bliss were it to see afar 
What Time’s coming wonders are; 
But One Highest hath been here ; 
Higher never shall appear. 


.Sinless soul with God made one, 
Seen but once beneath the sun. 
With that yision we content. 
Futures veiled do not lament. 

Every star about him wheels. 
Every penitent he heals. 

Higher than the highest, he; 
Son and .Soul of Heity. 


We are sinful and undone , 

God and man the Christ makes one ; 
Rebels, perjured, lawless, we , 
Ransom, Ruler, Healer, He. 


13. The identification of Christ with the Logos, or the Eternal Wisdom 
and Reason, and of Christ’s spirit with the Holy Spirit. This is the 
supreme columnar truth rising from the side of the sanctuary in the holy of 
holies of the Biblical cathedral, 
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14. The verifiable promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit to every soul 
self-surrendered to God in conscience. 

15. The founding of the Christian Church, which is with us to this day. 

16. The fruits of Christianity, These are the final cluster of pillars 
rising to the Eastern window that looks on better ages to come and is per- 
petually Hooded with a Divine illumination. 

The foundation stones beneath ail the pillars and beneath the altar in 
the cathedral of Revelation are the stiictly self-evid<*nt truths of the eternal 
reason of the divine Logos, who is the essential Christ. God is one, and so 
the systems of Nature and of Revelation must be one. And all the strength 
of the foundation stones belongs to the pillars and the pinnacles of the 
cathedral of the Holv Word. And the form of the whole cathedral is that 
of the cioss. And the cathedial itself is full of a cloud of souls. 

And to these hymns of the ages let us add, in this gathering of repiesent- 
ative.s of many religions, an anthem of our own, expressing the desire of 
every kindred aiul tongue and people and nation. 


On the g-Iassy sen of gn>en, 

Flooded Willi (Jod’s noontide keen, 
('an there be for sin a screen ’ 
Omnipresence none can flee , 
Fliliht from God to (lod must be. 

Evermore with God nuist J 
Dwell in strife 01 harmony , 
Evermore my changeless past 
(jare on me from out the vast , 
Thou art first, and thou art last. 


Oh ’ if now before thy face, 

111 thy biightness I liad place, 

With the past unscreened from me, 
Thou from whom I cannot flee. 

How could peace abide with me^ 

Since from thee in heart estranged, 

If this instant, I, unchanged, 

Were in heaven, thou, God, dost know, 
Highest heaven were deepest woe, 

1 and It are varient so. 


God, () (iod ' thy likeness give , 

In and of thee let me live , 

God, O God ’ for sin atone, 

By thy love awake my own , 

I must face thy great White Throne. 


And to this cathedral hymn, in which we can all unite, expressing the 
piofoundest spiritual necessities of men, let us add a supreme responsive 
anthem, known only to Christianity. 


Holy, holy, holy Cross, 

All else won 1 count but loss 
Sapphire suns are dust and dross 
111 the radiance of the Face 
Which reveals God’s way of grace 
Open to a rebel race. 


IxKrking on the accursed tree, 
When we God as Saviour see, 
Him as Ijord we gladly choose, 
Hun as King cannot refuse, 

Ixjve of sin with guilt we lose, 

So the Cross the soul renew's 


Ransom he and ransomed we, 

Love and Justice here agree; 
l.et the angels bend and see 
Fhidless is this mystery. 

He, the Judge, our pardon wins; 

In his wounds our peace begins 


In His righteousness we hide 
Last long woe of guilt and pride , 

In his Spirit we abide. 

Naught are we, our all is he , 

Christ’s pierced hands have set us free , 
Grace is Ins beyond degree. 


Glory his above all height, 

Mercy, Majesty and Might, 

God in man is love’s delight , 

Man in God of God hath sight ; 

Day III God hath never night ; 

Love is God's throne great and white. 



CRIME AND ITS REMEDY. 

By Ri-.v. Olympia Brown. 

The causes iisuallv given for crime are many, such a.s poverty, evil asso- 
ciations, intemperance, etc. But these are rather the occasions than the 
causes of cnminal conduct. I'he true philo.sopher looks hehiiul all these 
and finds, in inhentetl tendencies, one of the most fiuitful causes oi crime. 
It IS not the intoxicating cup hut the weak will which cau.ses drunkenne.ss ; 
not the gold within easv reach hut the avaiicious mind which prompts to 
robheiv; it is not the weakness of the victim hut the angiv passions of the 
murderer which makes the hlood flow. A careful studv of the subject by 
means of statistics has shown that evil deeils, in a veiv large proportion 
of cases, can he traced hack to the evil jiassions cherished hv the immediate 
ancestors ol the wioiig-doer, and our means of tiacing such connections are 
stj limited that we ically know' hut a small pait of the whole tiutli. In the 
majoiitN of cases the criminal is a man hadly hoin. So true is it that in all 
the lelatioiis of life men aie ilependent upon other men and each one is 
inteiested to ha\e eveivhody else do right, especially his own ancestors. 
Dipsttmania is now almost uni\ersall> recogni/cd as an inheiitance from the 
di inking hahits of the past, ami all the evil passions of men hear fruitage in 
aftei geiieiations in various forms of crime. 

What can wc do to chetk this gieat tide of criminality which perpetu- 
ates Itself thus fiom geneiatioii to generation, gathering ever new strength 
<iiid force with time ^ I low sto{) this supply of criminals ? 

'I'heie IS hut one answer: men must he better horn. Our remedial 
measures are feeble and ineffectual unless we can begin at the fountain head ; 
foi while we are refoimmg one criminal one hundred more aie horn. We 
must have better mothers. We aie leainmg that not only the sms of the 
fathcis, hut the mistakes and unfortunate conditions of the motheis, hear 
Icnihle fruitage, e\en to the third and fourth generation, (jod has entrusted 
the imUhcr with the awful responsibility of giving the first direction to 
human character. 

Old and New' 'reslament Sci iptuies alike announce the Divine fiat that 
man is to lea\e all things, his fathei and his mother if need he, and cleave 
unto his wife. Ihs personal piefcrences, his ambitions, his business of the 
woild,his eailv affections, all must he suhordmate to this one great object of 
the maiiiage relation, the foimation of noble human chaiacters; and in this 
creative realm woman is to rule supreme; she must be the arbiter of the 
home, that in her divine work of moulding character she may surround her- 
self with such contjitions and win to herself such heavenly comniunions that 
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her children shall be indeed heirs of God bearing upon their foreheads the 
stamp of the divine. But how far have we come short of this grand ideal! 

The race is stamped by its mothers, the fountain will not rise higher 
than its source, men will be no better than the mothers that bear them, and 
as woman is elevated, her mental vision enlarged and her true dignity estab- 
lished, will her sons go forth, armed with a native power to uphold the 
right, trample out iniquity, and overcome the world. 


THE RELIGION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

Bv Miss Alice C. Fi etcher. 

The aboriginal American’s feeling concerning God seems to indicate a 
power, mysterious, unknowable, unnamable, that animates all nature. Fiom 
this power, in some unexplained way, proceeded in the past ages ceilain 
generic types, prototypes of everything in the world, and these still exist, but 
they are invisible to man in his natural state, being spirit types, although he 
can behold them and heai them speak in his supernatural visions. Through 
these generic types, as through .so many conduits. Mows the life coming from 
the great mysterious source of all life into the concrete forms which make up 
this world, as the sun, moon, and the wind, the water, the earth, and the thun- 
der, the birds, the animals, and the fruits of the earth. 

Among these prototypes there seems to have been none of man himself, 
but in some vaguel) imagined way he has been generated by them, and his 
physical as well as his spiritual nature is nourished and augmented through 
them. His physical dependence upon these sources of power is illustrated 
in his ceremonies. Thus he hunted, fished and planted, having first appealed 
to the prototype for physical strength through a ceremony which always 
included the partaking of ford. 

When his spirit demanded strengthening he went apart and remained in 
solitude upon the mountain or in the recesses of the forest ; he fasted and 
mortified his body, sought to ignore it, denied its cravings, that some spirit 
prototype might approach him and reenforce his spirit with life drawn from 
the great unnameable power. Whatever was the prototype which appeared 
to him, whether of bird or beast, or of one of the elements, it breathed upon 
him and left a song with him which should become the viewless messenger 
speeding from the heart and lips of the man, to the prototype of his vision, 
to bring him help in the hour of his need. 

When the man had received his vision, before it could avail him, he had 
to procure something from the creature whose type he had seen, a tuft of 
hair, or a feather, or he had to fashion its semblance or emblem. This he 
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carried ever after near him as a token of remembrance, but he did not wor- 
ship it. 

The belief that everything was alive and active, to help or hinder man 
prevented development of individual responsibility. Success or failure was 
not caused solely by a man’s own actions or shortcomings, but because he 
was helped or hindered by some one of these occult poweis. 

Personal immortality was universally recogni/,c<l. The next workl 
resembled this with the element of suffering eliminated. There was no place 
of future punishment; all alike started at death upon the journey to the othei 
world, but the quarrelsome and unjust never reached it ; they endlessly wan- 
dered. 

Religious ceremonials had both open and esoteric forms and teachings. 
They were comprised in the observances of .secret societies and the elaborate 
dramatization of myths, with its masks, costumes, ntuals of song, rhvth- 
mic movements ot the body and the jireparation and use of svmbols. 'Die 
ethics of the race weie sinqile. With the Indian truth was literal rathei 
than comprehensive. Justice w'ns also literal and inexoiable. d o lie valoi- 
ous, to meet hardships and suffering uncomplainingly, to Hiiicli from no 
pain or dangei when action was demanded, was the nleal .set befoie e\eiv 
Indian. Hospitality was a marked viitue in the race. The lodge was 
nevei closed, or the last moisel of food ever refused to the need\. The 
riche.st man was not he who possessed the most, but he who had given away 
the most. 'I'liis deeply rooted piinciple of giving is .igieat obstiiclc in the 
w'ay of civilizing the Indians, as civilization depends so largely upon the 
accumulation of property. In every home the iinpoitancc of peace was 
taught, and it was the special theme and sole object of a peculiar ceremony 
which once widely obtained over the Valley of the Mississippi- the Calumet 
or Sacred Pipe ceremony. 

In the beautiful .symbolism and ritual of thc.se Fellowship Pipes the 
initiated were told in the pre.sence of a little child who typified teachableness 
that happiness came to him w'ho lived in peace and walked in the straight 
path which wa.s symbolized on the Pipes as glowing with sunlight. In 
these teachings, which transcended all others, wc discern the dawm of the 
nobler and gentler virtues, of mercy and its kindred graces. 



THE CHURCHES AND CITY PROBLEMS. 

By Prof. A. W Small, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. 

1. 'i’he standpoint of this paper is not that of theology, but of positive 
sociology. 

2. The positive evidence thus far available is sufficient to justify 
sociologists, whether in sympathy with any theology or not, in adopting the 
working hypothesis that the principles of ultimate social sciencj will be 
leiterations of essential Christianity. 

3. Christianity and the churches are as distinct as gravitation and 
water-wheels, or steam and cylindeis. The present discussion deals not 
with the force, but with the machinery. 

4. Whatever its foimal theology, any church, named after Jesus (.hrist, 
has hidden between the lines of its creeds enough of the .secret life to 
transform itself and the circle of its intluence into a section of idtal 
humanity. 

What then distinguishes the religious problems of cities ? We aiisvvei : 

5. Life in modern cities presents human wants in their most importu- 
nate and complex forms. In cities, motives to concrete good and evil are 
intensified to their maximum. 

6. In city life the highe.st premiums are placed on selfishness of every 
sort, from the gros.sest to the most refined. 

7. In cities, the relative importance of economic advantage is put at 
the highest appraisal. 

8. The relations which occasion the greatest number of social contacts 
in cities are those which involve collision of economic interests. 

Q. In cities the importance of personality tends toward the minimum. 

10 . Essential values thus tend mo.st strongly to reversal in cities. 
Instead of appraising goods by their service to manhood, men in cities are 
under the severest temptation to value manhood according to its produc- 
tivity of goods. Men are measured by the same standard as draught horses 
and steam engines. 

11. The social isolation of the majority in great cities increases with 
the growth of population. 

12. Under these circumstances personal irresponsibility develops. 

13. The foregoing conditions contain the principles of difference 
between the relations of men in cities and in smaller communities. To 
the.se conditions we may trace most of the evils or degrees of evil peculiar to 
cities. 

14. Chief among the symptoms of these conditions, by no means wholly 
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due to the circumstances of cities, and by no means confined to cities, I)ul 
aggravated and accumulated in urban populations, are : 

(i) Poverty and crime. (2) Insecurity of labor. (3) Mimimi/,ing of 
wages. (4) Inhuman surroundings of labor in certain industries. (5) 
Unsanitary housing. (6) Under-niitrition ; not alone from low wages 
but from ignorance 01 neglect of domestic economy. (7) I’he drink curse. 
(8) The saloon curse. (Twin evils, but distinct in many causes and conse- 
quences ; thus constituting two separate social pioblcnis.) (9) The luck 
superstition; betrayed in speculation, betting, gambling, lotteiies, prepos- 
terous endowment and insuiancc gift-entcrpiises, ami the thousand and one 
similar something-for-nothing schemes. (lo) Showy and extravagant 
busine.ss customs, especially of agents spending employers’ money ; conse- 
(juent extrayagance and ostentation in personal h.ibits, and temptation to 
people (d lower incomes, (ri) Substitution of boarding house, apartment 
house or hotel foi the home. (12) Biead winning by inotheis. (13) 
Child labor. (14) Scaling of wages by sex instead (»f by woik. {15) Deg- 
radation of women ; bv which I refei to the whole hive of curses, physical, 
economie, domestu, political and moial that swarm about the institution of 
piostitution; a group of phenomena a hundred-fold more significant than 
public ojiinion has ever sus|)e('led. (iL) Propagation of “defectives.” 
(ry) Political betiayals of the ignorant and weak. (18) Piogressive 
widening of .social ilistances between clas.ses, along with reciprocal mis- 
understanding and distiiist. (19) ( )rgani/ation ami dcsluative warfare of 
mutually dependent indusliial classes. (20) Abnormal materiali/ang of 
the life of all classes; or viewed from another standpoint, (21) Aliena- 
tion of the intelligent and responsible, as well as the less prominent, from 
practical spiritualizing agencies. (22) Governmental control by ballots 
instead of by brains. 

15. 'I'he life of the great majority of residents in cities, is practically 
bounded by some or all of these facts. Within these limitations the masses 
live and move and have their being. 'I'o the masses, theretore, doctrines of 
humanity and duty and religion that do not deal directly with these realities 
are simply mytlnilogics ami riddles. 

16. 'Phe conditions thus specified are already schools of broader broth- 
eihood than has been possible in any previous century. They constitute an 
uiiKjue opportunity for the churches. Our (juestion is : How must the 
churches improve thq opporl unity? 

We turn then to the present lelations of the churches to the conditions 
in (jucstion. 

17. The churches, as such, do not think the thoughts noi talk the lan- 
guage, nor share the buideiis which, foi the ma.sses in cities, contain the real 
problems of life. 

18. City churches arc only paitially conscious of the tendencies which 
threaten to reduce them to the status of class institutions. 
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IQ. The churches have no explicit policy Iow.ikL city problems; 
they lack intelligent interest in them, they ate even suspicious of every 
endeavor to commit the chinches to cooperation in solutions. 

20. The churches owe it to theinscKes to settle the primary (|uestion of 
religious aim, vu.: lias or has not the church, besides its mission concern- 
ing man in his relations to God and eternity, a coordinate mission concern- 
ing man in his relations to his fellows, and the piesent time ? 

21. As already claimed, the ultimate solution of these problems will be 
Christian, but it remains to be seen how generally the Christian churches 
will be agents of solution. 

22. 'I'he churches have two alternatives, viz.: first, they may confine 
.themselves to the functions of spiiitiial edification, of indoctrinating the 
children of their members, of defending then denominational oithodoxy, and 
of evangelizing at home and abioad. .Second, the churches mav accept the 
full responsibility of re\ealersand lealizeisof light relations of men to each 
othci as uell as of men to God. 

23. 'I'lie clioKc of these alternatives docs not turn upon denomination.il 
standaids of theologv. 

Assuming th.it the chinches acknouledge lesponsibilit \ in connection 
with the soci.il pioblems of cities, the lemaimng theses cont.iin hints towaid 
solution. 

2.p d'he conditions and sMiiploinatic evils consideied can be modilled 
only bv systematic .ipplication of appiopi i.ite means to coiiciete ends. 

25. 'I'he means must be employed in actual contact with the evils to 
be remeilicd. 'I'he work of the social chinch cannot be confined to the 
church heacbpiarters. 

26. 'i'he tasks impo.sed bv the needs of city populations require the 
multiplication of church workers. 

27. Wise discipline and disposal of social force requires preci.se 
knowledge of social facts and matin e judgment of social tendencies. 

28. No single chinch, not even the largest, can effectively proceed 
alone against each of the conditions or svmptoms involving degiadation of 
city life. 

2Q. On the other hand the tasks cannot be accompli.shed by distribu- 
tion among the churches. 

30. Coopciation and methodical division of labor among the churches 
would most effectively applv present resource.s, and would take the largest 
number of po.ssible religious workers from the retired list into active 
service. 

31. Social cooperation between churches does not involve artificial 
denominational union. 

32. On the other hand, social cooperation of churches is the only 
creditable evidence of their belief that effective fraternity is a religious 
obligation more imperative than protection of denominational prestige. 
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33. The basis of social cooperation should be common recoLjnitioM of 
the obligation of brotherhood. 

Let us record the hope and the piediction that this Larliament of Kdigions 
will promote municipal cooperation of all men who love their fellows; each 
lespecting the other’s right to worship God acconling to the dictation of 
his own conscience; each pledging to the other hi.s Joval fellowship 
toward helping every brother man to achieve life in more and more 
abundance ! 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIOUS DEBT TO ASIA. 

By 1’. C. Mozoomdar, of thf Brahmo-Somaj. 

I. Insight, — 'I'he first gift conferred by Asia on the religious world is 
insight into nature. The Oriental discoveis, contemplates and communes 
w'ith the Spiiit of God who, in his view, tills all creation. 

Natuie IS not .1 mere stimulus to mild poetr\ ; Xatnre is (jod\ abode. 
He did not create it and then leave it to itself, but he lives in e\erv ]).iiticle 
of its great stiucture. Natuie is not foi man’s bodil> beiielil, but foi liis 
spiiitual emancijiation also. It is not enough to s.iv the hea\eiis aie God's 
handiwork, but the heaven is his throne, the (>aith is his footstool. Oiii 
Nanak said : “ Behold the sun and moon are his altar lights, and the skv 
is the sacred vessel of sacrifice to him.” In the vast temple of natuie, Asia 
beholds the Supreme Spirit reigning, and worships him through the great 
objects his hand has made. 

Nay, more. The Oriental beholds in Nature the image of God. “ I 
offer my salutations unto the bountiful Lord,” says Vogavasista, “who, as 
the inner .soul of all things, reveals hirn.self in heaven and earth, in the fir- 
mament, in my own heart, and in all around me.” To the Asiatic the Imma- 
nent Spirit embodies himself in nature’s beauty and sweetness, to be immersed 
in which is to be immersed in God himself. We receive from every object 
we see a suggestion of something unseen, something higher, inner, some- 
thing divine and immortal. “ Whatever is on earth,” the Persian poet, 
Sadi, says, “is the lesemblance and shadow' of something that is in the 
spheres; again, that light is the shadow of something moie resplendent, and 
so up to the light of lights.” When no audible speech was heard, what 
meant the royal psalmist by saying, “The heavens declare the glory of God, 
day uttereth speech unto day and night showeth knowledge unto night ?” 
It was the law of the Lord, his statutes, his piecepts, that filled David’.s 
heart, and he heard the celestial music of his contemplation reechoed in all 
the universe. “ When,” says the Bhagavadgita, “ Arjuna, the faithful war- 
rior, looked up to the divine form, he saw there the glory of the mountains, 
the sweep of the rivers, the bloom of the flowers, and the animated beauty 
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of mankind.” This does not mean that nature and (lod are one, but 
nature is the pilmary form and imaj^e of (iod’s Spirit. The book of crea- 
tion is in God’s handwriting, it is his language. Nature is his revelation. 
The roar of the hurricane is a feeble echo of his eternal voice. The thun- 
ders of the sea, breaking in fury over the immovable rocks, are the faint 
utterances of his might. The midnight firmament, with its mighty arches 
of light, shows his vast bosom bending over the repo.se of the good and 
bad alike. 

The forces of nature strike the Asiatic not as blind or fantastic, but as 
the manifestations of a personal will. The life of nature is the life of God. 
Our own personality, which originates so many activities, unfolds a Person 
who originates and preserves the uni\eisai power of all things. In Asia, 
theiefore, nature is not mere design or meie law or iinifoiniity, but the arena 
of God’s personal titivity. But personal activity means Providence. W hen 
the Spirit fills all things, is imaged in all things, is reve.iled by all things, 
and as a person presides over all activities, the whole world is full of his 
Providence. It is for this reason that the Vedic sages beheld in every force 
and ])henomenon of nature an inworking light of the Divinity, d'heie was 
(iod in the sun, God in the Himalayas, God in the ail-inyesting sky, God 
in the expanse of the round blue sea; but all these gods merged into one 
supreme lirahma, the meaning of which woid is “(iod is gicat, and makes 
eyerything great.” Thus the senses and the soul form a vast organ, on 
which the contemplation of nature plays her august harmony, and through 
which insight makes her supernatural, yet most natural revelations. How 
then can we tire of our mountains and rivers, or the sacred solitude of our 
forests ? Mount Sinai is neither cold nor dumb, but there is no Moses to 
hear the coinmandment.s, or bare his feet to the burning bush. The roses of 
Shiraz are still in bloom, the nightingale’s song still fills the midnight 
silence, but there is no Hafiz to realize that the (ireat Beloved dwells in the 
garden and welcomes his faithful devotees. The fountain Zemzemfiowson 
by the side of Mecca, but the Prophet is forever gone, and the pilgrim 
hordes spread infection and uncleanness. Nature is spiritual still, but man 
has become material, and Asia calls upon the world to once more enthrone 
God in his creation. Reconciled with nature, at one with the creation, 
inspired by the soul of beauty in all things, Asia is at one with God. 

2. Introspection . — The second les.son which Asia teaches is introspec- 
tion. This means beholding the Spirit of God within your own heart, it is 
spirituality. Nature inspires the Old Testament, Job, David, Isaiah, the 
Rig-Veda, the Avesta ; the Spirit makes the New Testament, the Upani- 
shads, the religion of Sadi and Rowland Rouen. Is there any light of 
beauty or intelligence or harmony in outward things which has not its 
original seat in the mind of the observer? From observation to introspec- 
tion, the step is easy and natural. On the framework of your own soul the 
warp and woof of all the worlds are woven, the universe of light and order 
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is to bo seen within. There is no glory without which the soul did not put 
there from within itself. This marvelous creation is described sometimes 
as an objective dieam, a medium of communion between the human and 
the di\ine, tlie self-manifestation of the Spirit who appeals through our 
senses to the kindred spiiit within. 

Neither in sciipture nor in nature nor in church nor in prophet, is the 
Spiiit of (jod realized in his fullne.ss, but in man’s soul, and there alone, is 
the pill pose of (lod fullv levealed. lie who has found him there has found 
the seciet of the sonship of man. “ lielieve me the hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor vet in Jerusalem woiship the Father. 
But the hour cometh and now is when the true woishiper shall worship the 
Father in spiiit and in truth ; tor the Father seeketh such worship, (lod is 
a spiiit, ami they that woiship him must worship him inspirit and in truth.” 
rntil theiefoie we behold God as the spirit in the only spirit realm we have 
access to, namcl>,oui own soul, how is true woiship possible? 'I'he 'I'aitiiya 
Upanishad says, “ When the devotee IS e.stablished with the unseen, foiin- 
less, unspeakable Sjniit of God in himself, only then is he perfectly fear- 
less.” 'I'his sense of the .supieme fact of the spirit’s indwelling glows 
into altitudes of blessedness wdiich intensify every othei faculty of the soul, 
.\11 mental poweis tuin IhemscKes into channels through wdiich the abund- 
ance of divine manifestation poms within. 

]. Proi^resu)/ Sf>}nfualt(y -'I'he sentiments, the imagination, the pow'eis 
of intelligence, the lesolutions of the will, are all kindled into that spiiil of 
prophetic fire which glows m the inspiiation of the Giient. 

And thus Asiatic philosophy, whether Hindu, or (Jiiostic, or Sufi is the 
philosophy of the sjinit, the philosophy of the supreme substance, not of 
phenomena only, .All .Asiatic poetiy breathes the aroma of the sacred 
mansions, glows with the light of the dawning heavens. 'I’lie deepest 
music IS spiritual music, the noblest aichitecture is raised by the hand of faith. 
When the Spirit of (iod indwells the spirit of man, literature, science, the 
aits, nay, all ideals and all achievements lind their natural source, the whole 
world IS spiritualized into a vision of the eternal. Has the spiritual naluie 
any end to its possibilities.^ 'I’he ( )rienlal mind does not really deny the 
being of the outward woild, but seeing God within its own being, the outer 
becomes only a jdiase of the inner spiiil. It is not logic nor observation, 
nor even scriptme that reveals God to the rapt Oriental mind, it is through 
his own instincts that he has the deepest view of the unity and peifection 
of the Godhead. No dialectic subtlety or analytic skill is unknown in the 
East, but there the jihilosojihcr is the seer also. Asia has the seeing of 
God within her spirit, and what is seen cannot be disproved by what is 
said. The piogress of true leligion is not in the conveision of the so-called 
heathen, but in the conception, the inspiration and leahzation of the ideal 
of the man or spiiil. 

4. Spint UnivenaL—'\\i^ Supreme Spirit manifests himself in the soul as 
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/xeasou, as /r; 7 V, as as /f>v, Tlic product of umsou is wisdom, 

and true wisdom is universal. “ In the hci^innin^ was the Word, and the Woid 
was with God, and the Woid was (jial.” What is tiuc m Asia is true in 
Kiiiope, wliat is line liefore (diiist is tiue after Chiist, liecausc Chiist is tlie 
spiiit of truth. Whocvei conceives the unmixcd tiuth 111 science or 111 
faith, in ait, ui 111 literature, conceues the impel i.sliable and the eternal. 

In the lnt(h lealm of that midyini^ wisdom the Ileluew, the Ilindu, tlie 
Mon,i,n)lian, the Glnistian aie e\er at one, for that Wisdom is no part 
ol tliemselves but the selt-ie\eIation of God. '1 he Hindu boohs have not 
plai^nan/ed (he Ibbfe, Christi.initv has not plundeied Buddhism, but univei- 
sal wisdom is like unto itself eveiywheie. .Similarlv love, when it is unself- 
ish and uncMinal, has its counteip.iit in all lands and .dl times. 'I’he deejiest 
poetiy, whethei in Dante, Shakespeaie, 01 Kalidasa, is univeisal. d’he love 
of (jod icpeats itself centuiv aftei centuiv in the pious of even y race, the 
love of m.in makes all m.inkmd its kindied. d'lue liobness is the univcisal 
ideal, hovvevet much pcisonal piejudices 01 passions stand in the wav of 
the liylit. And iu-nce Asia seeknyi' the univeisal (fod in her own soul has 
discovcied ( lod to all (he vvoild. I his pioiess of seekini( and tindinc|' God 
within is an intense spnitu.d cultuie known bv v ai lous names in vaiious 
countiies; in India we call it Vo.ya, d he self-coiuentiated devotee finds 
an iinmeision in the depths of the indwellmi( Deitv. God's re.ison becomes 
man’s reason, and ( b)d s love becomes man’s love*, (iod and man become 
one. Intiospection linds the univeisal .soul, the over-sou! of voiii Kinerson 
beatin,i.f in all huinamtv. and the hum.in and Divine aie thus icconciled. 

S. fnipuhL' and Worsfuf. -.\sia has t.iuifht the vvoihl to woiship. Asia 
is the land of iiiijiulse. ReliisMon theie has meant alwav's sentiment, jov ■ 
oiisiiess, exaltation, excitement in the love ol (Jod and man. .Vll this 
imjuilse the Asiatic tliiows into Ins woiship With us (tiientais woiship is 
not a meie duty, it is an instinct, a loin,Mn,t(, a passion, dheie is a loice 
that draws eveiy dioj) of dew into the sea, a spaik into the contfaLtiation, a 
planet to the sun. dhey feel in the Hast a similar force ol impulse diawin^f 
them into the depths of God. That is woiship. “As the bait panteth foi 
the biook of livin.c; water, so my soul panteth foi (Jod.” Routines and rit- 
uals aie indeed known in the Mast, thev are to keep the undevoiit in the 
jiractice of religion; but for the s])iritu.d the impulse to adoie (Jod is iiie- 
sistible. d'hc love of (Jod is a growing passion, a wine that inebriates, a 
madness of the spirit. I'he holv festival of the I'iast, vvhetlier it is song 01 
ceremony, or praise 01 jnavei, is .in intense excitement, d'he longing foi 
the companionship of the Spiiit is half human, half divine. It is man call- 
ing aftei God, and God seeking aftei man. No devotional act is complete 
which is not an act of mutu.il advance on the part of (Jod and man, no 
piayer is true which does not bung with it a blessed consciousness of accept- 
ance. Hut woiship IS then vvoithy of heaven when it is utteied in tearful 
and feivid love. When tlie devotee feels conscious that he is accepted, an 
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ecst.isv (it trust tills him, the rupture of his lo\e ovei poweis him. He cries, 
he laughs, he siiii^s, he dances, he falls into a tiancc SikIi phenomena are 
not conhned to one relinion or one countiy. I he llebiew Miri.im danced 
.iiul the eoncjiectation idaved upon elamorous instiumcnts of music. Moham- 
med fell into Ihs of unconsciousnes''. llatlz uas re|)iited as a madman 
rile V.uvhn.iv as ol India daiiee and \ loleiit 1\ sum Pieii de\olionaI exeile 
ment. I'he \hm.i\.it Puiana thus (.lesciihes the eoiiditioii of the de\out 
wotshipei " 1 le sink's the 11 . line of the Deaiest ( )iu“, his heait is melted 
w nil hole lo\e, he lauejlis loiidK, oi he (lies, oi eea.selessK [ua\ s, and .it 
last, oxeieome 1)\ uiKommoii impulses, dances like .i m.in beside himselt 

1 his kind of excitement cannot be auieeable oi suitable to all men, but 
it shows the extieme to which de\otion.d imiuilses luii in Asia Ihe 
utleied woiship ol the least none can limit, ('an anv one niimbei the soii.^s 
ol piaise, the invouilioiis, the eiitieatus wIikIi use ni^dit and d.u like ,1 
ceaseless noise of m.iin w.itms to the thioiie ol lliauen’' Ihe iiniveise 
itself is to Ihe (tiiental like a \ast devotee which utteieth ce.iselessp the 
wolds ol .idoiation, and we, e.ich one of us, leeblv lespond to those utlei 
.iiuc's, blessed is he who ies|)onds liom his deei)est he.iit Pul at l.ist 
speee li beeonu s inadei|uale, .111(1 devotion lapses into sdeiiee. ( hii vvoiship 
Is then pioloundest vv hen we Imd iio l.innu.ine .ide(|U,ili tocxpiessoin love 
and tiusl Ihe Ic.isl theieloie (ultiv.iles the habit ol di'^ohotinl 

Put sileiK e also In. comes too ojipo'ssiv (*, ,uid t.ikes sh.ipe in (li( olfci s 
and(nt.\ ot 'iK'oidtil' Movveis, im eiises, s.ie i ilu i.il tiics, s.iei .uiieiit .il food, 
svmbolie.il postmes, bathings, l.istmns and vigils, .ue oltenlinu's more elo- 
(luenl th. in wolds lluieisiio spun without loiiiis (deieinonies w ithout 
spii It .lie indeed d.iimei oils, but vv hen vv oi ds |,ul beloie ( iod s\ mbols beeoiiie 
indispensable All line vvoiship is twotold in its diieetioii , it istiodwaid 
and it Is manw.iid Ilu hoiioi and love of (Iod .ue suit' to lead to the 
honoi and love of m.in In Asia we almost vvoiship oiii spiiitiial guides, we 
almost idoli/e the objects of oui love. Ilu* m.in ol ( lod stands next to (jod 
W e do not undeisiand sjiinlii.il demoii.uv, we look out loi toweling [lei- 
sonabties, nav, even in loving oiii e(|uals, we aie hied by .i divine eiithusi- 
.ism ( ipposile moods .ue lecoiuiled in the ehaiaetei ol the sjiiiitiial man 
'I'endeiness and sternness, lebuke and foigiveness nuiu>le into a stiange dig- 
nilv. Meekness, jjenitciue, gentleness, loigiveness, .itfeUioiiateness, loflv 
1 11(1 ign.it ion, weeping coinjiassion, .ue the .sli.inge attitudes of the love ol man. 
I he devotee is not onlv kind to men but kind and eompassionatc also to all 
living things. 'Ihe be.ititiides of the seimon on the mount, the sweet 
humanitv oi Puddha, thus beiome le.dities of the tiiie instinct of worship. 

Adoiatioii bills, the tlower lades, the hie (|uen(.hes, the ineensc becomes 
dust, but when the spiiit .ibides in the lapluie ol )ov and love within the 
defiths of (iod, It toigets the woi Id’s disti actions, and when similarly the 
have of man becomes to it a j)assion it becomes one with mankind. (Jneness 
with (iod and man, ihercfoie, in perfect love, is the ideal of Eastern worship. 
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6 . Reunmtatiou, -What ]css(^n do the hermitatjes, the monasteries, the 
cave temples, the disciplines and austerites of the leligious East teach the 
wotld.'' Renunciation. 'I'he Asiatic apostle will evei remain an ascetic, a 
celibate, a liomeless Akinchana, a Eakeei. We Oncntals aie all the descend- 
ants of John the liaplist. Any one who has taken [laiiis at spnitiial cultiiie 
must admit th.it the great enemv to a devout concentration of mind is the 
force of bodily and worldly desire. Communion with God is impossible so 
long as the flesh and its lusts ,iie not subdued. I leiu e, renunc lation h.isbccii 
.ilw.ivs lecogni/ed as a I.iw of spnitual |)iogiess in Asm, It is not mere tun 
pcMncc‘,but positive asceticism ; not meie self-iestiaint, but seif-moiti heat ion, 
not meie self-saciilice, but self extinction ; not mere moiabl\% but absolute 
holiness. 1 he jiassion for holiness lomiueis the passion for self-indulgeiu e, 
.Old leads to much yoliintaiy suffering. 1‘oveitv, homelessness, simplicity, 
li.iyc i haiactcii/ed the haist. 'Phe Ibahmans do not charge a fee foi teaching 
sacicd knowleilge, the missionaiies of the Hrahmo Soinaj never take .1 salary, 
1 he foxes h.id holes, the buds had nests, but the Son of .Man had not yvheie 
to l.iy his he.id. 'To the gales of K.ipil.xy astu, yvheie he yvas to haye been 
lord ,uul king, Huddha yvenl as a wandering mendicant with his abns-boyvl 
in his hand, begging iioin house to house. The sight was too jiainful foi 
the feelings of the aged king, his fathei, so that he entreated the illustrious 
nudic.int to go ,ind beg elseyvhcic', and not bung shame to the roy.il house 
he had foisakcn Huddha calmly replied, “ Nhui, () king, are faithful to youi 
am esiors yvho were kings, but I am equ.iliy faithful to my ancestors yvho 
yvere all mendicants.” Molmmmed lived in a cave and found enough noui- 
ishment in a few d.itcs 'I'he E.ikeei in .Moslem countries, and the Sadhu in 
Imlia, aie regarded yvith univeisal ay\e. 'I'hose ordeis of Chiistiaiis yvho, 
like the Roman (.'athobes, haye adopted this pnncijile of renunciation, haye 
made the gieatcst imj)iession iijion .Asiatic communities. It is a sign of the 
times that <‘yen Rrotestant ordeis are leyeiting to the monastic piiiu'iples ol 
Asia. This has its d.ingei, but it is still moie dangeious to alloyv (arnabty 
and worldbness to mix in a spiiitual life, Jesus jxresided at the maiiiage 
feast; .Saky.i Mutii shocked his early <bsciples by eating heaity mc.ils ; 
Mohammed manicd yvives ; N.inak, the founder of the Sikhs, kc|)l .1 shop, 
St. Haul stood upon liis jiobtical rights as a Roman citi/en, all, not bci.ausc 
of vsorldly niindcdness, but in the faithful discharge of then holy dutu's. 
riieir heaits weie austere and unselfish as ever. 

Once upon a tune, .so goes the Indian legend, the saintly .isiciic 
Sukdeva visited the palace of the royal devotee Raja Jaiiak. 'I’he 111 . in of 
austerity yvas struck at the w^ealth and magnificence of his host. I he thione 
on yvhich he sat, his wives, his attendants, his lobcs, his chariots, disgusted 
.Sukdeva. Hhc Raja Janak by in.sight knew the thoughts of his simple- 
minded gue.st, 'Ho disabu.se him Janak suddenly set on tiie his palace by 
the power of magic. There yvas a feai ful upioai, eveiybody huiiying to 
save yyhat was most piecious to him.self. Even Sukdeva iiished to snatch 
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away from the fire a nairow strip of rag, woin round his loins, his only 
belonging, which he had hung up to dry. Only Raja Janak sat calmly smil- 
ing, free from care, d'he hie was as soon put out as it had been started, and 
then the royal devotee, addressing the ascetic saint, said: “Thou, O 
Sukdeva, lost thy peace when thy rag was threatened, but 1 could calmly 
look on while all my palace with its wealth was burning to ashes. Renun- 
ciation is not to abstain from much and to beoverfond of little, but to retain 
our peace at the loss of everything we have, be it little or great.’’ 

Self-comjucst or renunciation is but one part of the culture of the will 
into spirituality. The other part is obedience, self-consecration, merging 
oneself into the supreme self of God, and the .supreme service of humanity. 
Renunciation can never be an object in itself; where it has been it has led 
to monstrous extravagances. Self-discipline is only a means to the higher 
end of reconciliation and onene.ss with the will of (jod. 'I'he grain of wheat 
falls and dies in the earth that it ma> produce a hundred fold, and he who 
spends his life for God keeps it unto immortality. Death has been, shall 
always be the puce of the attainment of God and the service of man, death 
of all self and carnality. Who can say, who did say, “ Not my will, but thy 
will be done?’’ — he who struggled with the last cup of agony, and who 
looked up to serve (iod and man while the murderer was at the gate. Call 
it renunciation, call it .stoicism, call it death, the fact is there that he only 
who dies to him.self can hnd rest in God, or reconciliation with man. This 
great law of .self-effacement, poverty, suffering, death, is symboh/ed in the 
mystic cross so dear to you and dear to me. Christians, will you ever 
repudiate CaUary Onene.ss of will and character is the sublimest and 
most difficult unity with God. And that lesson of unity Asia has repeatedly 
taught the world. 

7. Summary, -'riuis by insight into the immanence of (jod’s spirit in 
nature, thus by introspection into the fullness of the divine presence in the 
heait, thus by rapturous and loving worship, and thus by renunciation and 
.self-surrender, Asia has learned and taught wisdom, practiced anil preached 
contemplation, laid down the rules of worship, and glorified the righteous- 
ness of (iod. Hut how can I, within a brief half-hour, describe the mystic 
spirituality of a great continent from which all leligions, all prophets, all 
founders, all devotions, and all laws of religious life have come ? I have 
utterred only one word, and leave the rest to your spiritual discernment. 1 
know v\sia has to learn a great deal from the West ; I know that even such 
qualities of the Asiatic as I have described reijuire to be assimilated to a 
New Dispensation of God, the future religion of mankind. Hut Europe has 
gone out to the East, and the new religion has dawned in the Brahmo- 
Somaj. 

It the West you observe, watch and act. In the East we contemplate, 
commune, and suffer ourselves to be carried away by the spirit of the uni- 
verse. In the West you wrest from nature her secrets, you conquer her, she 
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makes you wealthy and prosperous, you look upon her as your slave, and 
sometimes fail to realize her sacredness. In the East nature is our eter- 
nal sanctuary, the soul is our everlasting temple, and the sacredness of God’s 
creation IS only next to the saciedness of God himself. In the West you 
lo\e e(iuality, you respect man, you seek justice. In the East, love is the 
fuKillmcnt of the law, we have heto worship, we behold God in humanity. 
In the West you establish the moral law, you insist upon projiriety of con- 
duct, you are governed by public opinion. In the East we aspire, peihaps 
vainly asjiire, after absolute self-compiest, and the holiness which makes 
God Its model. In the West you work incessantly, and your work is your 
worship. In the East we meditate and worship for long hours, and wor- 
sliip IS out work. Peihaps one day, after this Parliament has achieved its 
success, the Western and the Eastern man will combine to supjiort each 
other’s strength and supply each other’s dellctencies. And then that blessed 
syntliesis of human nature shall be established which all prophets have fore- 
told, and all the devout souls have sighed foi. Some >ears ago when I saw 
P^o^es^or I wkI.iII after his gicat Belfast address, he sjioke to me thus : 
“ The sympathies of such men as you are the crumbs of comfort left me in 
iiu unpojiulaiitv. Because I will not accept religion at the hands of those 
who have ir not, they revile me. I complain not. 'Prue icligion once came 
fioin the I'aist, and fiom the East it shall come again.” This, perhajis, was 
too great a compliment, at least I regarded it as such. But looking back 
into the past it (annot be denied that the world’s religious debt to Asiaisveiy 
gUMt. In the East we are the subject race, we are talked of with contumely. 
The .Asiatic is looked upon as the incarnation of every meanness and 
untruth. Perhaps we partly deserve it. Peihaps in being allowed to associate 
with you Iree an<l noble children of the West we shall learn what we have 
failed to learn hitherto. Yet in the midst of the sadness, the loneliness, the 
prostiation of the present, it is some consolation to think that we still retain 
some of our spirituality, and to reflect upon the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
‘Behold, the glory^ of the Lord cometh from the way of the East.” 



CRITICISM AND DISCUSSION OF MISSIONARY 
METHODS. 

ADDRESS OF MR. H. DHARMARADA, OF CEVI.ON, HUDDHIST. 

I'he (question i.s how to evan^eli/e the non-Chnstiari countries. For 
nineteen centuries yon have had Christianity in Europe. ()nl\ tlurin^ the 
last three centuiies have attempts been m.ide to propagate it in the East, 
and with unsuccessful results. The platfoim you ha\e built uj) must be 
entirely icconstriicted if Chiistianity is to make progress in the East. You 
must send men full of unselfishness. 'I'hcy must have a spiiit of self-sacii- 
fice, a spiiit of cliaiity, a spirit of toleiance. We want the lowly and meek 
and gentle teachings of Chiist, not because we do not have them now, but 
w’e want more of them, The missionaiies sent to Ceylon, China or lJur 
mah, as a rule, have not the toleiance that we need, 'I’he missionaiy is 
intolerant; he is .selfish. Why do not the natives mix witli him ^ Because 
he has not the tolerance .iiid iinseKishness he should ha\e. Who aie his 
conveits ? 'I'liey are all men of low type. Seeing the selfislme.ss ami intol 
eiance of the missionary not an intelligent man will accejit Christianilv. 
Buddhism had its missionaries before Christianity was preached. It con- 
(juered all Asia and made the Mongolians mild. But the influence of west- 
ern civilization is undoing their woik. 

It is left for you, this younger family of European nations, to change 
this. I warn you that if you want to establish Christianity in the East it can 
only be done on the principles of Christ’s love and meekne.ss. I.etthe mis- 
sionaiy study all the religions ; let them be a type of meekness and lowli- 
ness and they will find a welcome in all lands, 

ADDRESS OF REV. GEO. T. CANDLIN, OF TIENTSIN, WES'l' 
CHINA, ENGEISII METIIODI.ST. 

'Fhis Parliament ought to result in the bunging about between Cliiis- 
tian Church and Christian Church of different denominations the same rela- 
tions of unity as now exist between member ami member of the same 
church. Further, I sincerely believe that we can get this between the Chris- 
tian leligion and non-Chri.stian faiths— we can cslabli.sli such relations of 
mutual respect, toleiation and love as now exist between (diiistian Church 
and Christian Church. These two things must go together the conversion 
of the world and the union of Christians. No individual church of Chiisten- 
dom adequately represents, nor the whole taken indi.scriminately, until they 
shall be united in one, ever can adequately represent what Christianity 
Coypright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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means. We have our gleams of light, and every religious system existing 
on the face of the earth to-day exists to bear witness to some part of the 
truth which the rest of Christendom has ignored or made light of. 

I am quite sure that this Chicago Parliament will act in a thoroughly 
missionary spirit. The Christian workers all around the globe are looking 
— some of them, I am bound to say, with very serious mistrust, others with 
trembling hope —to see what this Parliament has to say on the missionary 
question. I am sure that you will say this, that all we have heard from our 
brethren of other faiths, while it leads us to sincerely, unstintedly and joy- 
fully recognize the truth, the good, which entitles them to take their place 
as a part of the religious world, and as containing a part of the universal 
revolution of God —still it will commit itself unreservedly to the principle 
that communication of the Christian ideas is of priceless value to the world. 

Redeeming grace stretches perpendicularly as high as heaven and 
reaches horizontally all around the equator and out to both poles. Jesus 
Christ was the first Christian missionaiy. He came farther, traveled moic, 
bore more hardship in the cause of his religion than all his believing follow- 
ers put together, and therefore we shall never pause and never falter in the 
belief that our religion is to be given freely, unreservedly, v/ith royal bounty 
to all the sons of men. 

ADDRESS OF MR. NARASIMA CHARYA, OF MADRAS, 
HRAHMAN. 

If success be the criterion by which to gauge an undertaking, and if 
missionary success means the conversion of the Hindu, then it must be con- 
fessed that missionary work in India is a failure. But let none cast any 
aspersion on the missionaries. Their motive is a noble one. Among an 
unsympathetic people, toiling and striving, hoping for their reward, not 
from man, but from God, there they are, devoting their lives to the cause 
of their religion. 

Why, then, does not Christianity in India spread faster ? For this 
there are many reasons. Into the vexed questions as to the benefits the 
Hindus have derived from English rule I shall not enter, but the religion 
which a conquering nation, with an exasperating consciousness of superi- 
ority, condescendingly offers to the conquered must ever be disgusting to 
the recipient, however good it may be. Then, there is the difference 
between your temperament and ours. We are brought up so diffeiently 
from you that the things that affect you do not affect us. 'I'hose parables 
in which you see so many beauties, those sayings and doings of the Saviour, 
which seem to be an all-sufficient guide for you through life, nay, your very 
belief in the necessity of a vicarious Saviour, which is the corner-stone of 
your faith, are to us mere words. They convey no impression. They carry 
no conviction. 

The character of the Hindus is a strange and unanalyzable mixture. I 
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do not know why it is so, but religion after religion has failed in India. At 
present the various new religions, such as the lirahmo-Somaj, and the Arya- 
Somaj, and the various other societies, do not have very many followers. 
Thus you will see that the religions which rise up among themselves aie 
not welcomed with enthusiasm. No wonder, then, that a religion like 
Christianity, a religion of foreigners, containing ideas, some of them new, 
some of them strange, and some of them repugnant to our preconceived 
notions, meets with such scanty welcome. 

Again, your missionaries, in their iconoclastic eagerness, attack .some 
of our prejudices which are not necessarily unchristian. Thus our inter- 
mingling with other castes is made a nece.ssary article of faith of the con- 
verted Hindu, and, let me tell you from my own experience, that it is to us 
a physical repugnance. 'Phere is another custom of the Brahmans, far more 
deeply ingrainetl and far more difficult to uproot. I mean their prejudice 
against animal food. So long as Christians, by tacit silence, make people 
believe that the eating of animal food is a necessary preparatory cour.se to 
be gone through with before baptism, so long, then, will you find you have 
a stumbling-block in the way of the evangelization of India. 

ADDRESS OF REV. R. A. HUME, OF INDIA, AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 

In the city of Madras the converts of the Christian faith take a higher 
standard than the Brahmans. In the decade from 1871 to 1881 the census 
of the British government says that when the population iiiciea.sed 6 [ler 
cent, the Chii.stian population increased .^2 percent. In the decade from 
1881 to i8qi, when the population of the countiy increa.seil 10 per cent., the 
native Christian community increased 23 per cent., and it is predicted that 
in a generation all the positions of influence and of lesponsibility will be in 
the hands of the Christian community of India. 

But as to the missionaries, we do make our mistakes. We are not as 
Christ-like as we ought to be. We confess it to you and to our God. We 
want to be better. We are willing to have our Buddhist and our Brahman 
friends tell us how we can be better. Anyone who will help us to be more 
humble and more wise will do us good and we will thank him, whoever 
he be. 

First on the relations of missionaries and non-Christians. We might 
.some of us know their thoughts better. We ought to study their books more 
deeply, more intelligently, more constantly. We ought to associate with 
them in order to know their inmost thoughts and their feelings and their 
aspirations better than we do. Further, when we see Truth anywhere, we 
ought cordially and gladly to recognize it as from the Father of Eight ; and 
it is jealousy of God if we think that half-truth or some measure of truth is 
to be a hindrance to our work. That it will be a hindrance or a help 
depends largely upon our attitude toward it. 
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If we feel that this is, perhaps, some kind of hiiulrance to tlie univci- 
sal spiead of the Kini^dom, it will he through out instiiinieutalitv somewhat 
of a himlranee. We should not he afraid of the half-way houses to Chiis- 
tianit), as we sometimes aie. 

Another point which 1 desire oui Christian biethien in this countiy to 
carefully beai in mind, is that theic are phases of Christian tiuth and doc- 
trine which are put before Orientals as essential to Chnstianity which 1 do 
not believe and which some of us do not believe arc essential to Cliristianily. 
'There are things taught in the name of Christ which are only western 
theology, which are only western eompiehensions of truth as we sec it. 
'There have been things put about the nature and person of Cliiisl, about 
the character of his atoning w oik, about the doctrine of retiibution, about 
the doctiine of scnptuie, which have, insteatl of attracting, repelled the 
minds of non-Christian people. 

What now is to be done bv men who believe these western things ? It 
IS haid for a man to say that he is to give another message than that which 
seems to him the truth, but I would have my biethren and sisters lememliei 
that even our Divine Master cxeicised a lestraint m regaid to what he 
believed to be true when he saw that men weie not in a position to accept 
It ; and I, for my pait, believe that it is sometimes bettei to teach less than 
what vou believe to be the whole truth, when you have lea.son to know that 
the statements, as )ou would put them, instead of bringing men to the essen- 
tial Christ, to the heart of Christianity, drive them bom it. 

THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. 

QUOIATIONb FROM THE KORAN 1‘KhSENlEl) llV THE REV. DR. GEORGE 

E. post, reirOp. 

Divorce: Special Dispensation to the Prophet. 

[The following passage was revealed on Mohammed’s wives asking 
for more sumptuous clothes, and an additional allowance for then exjienses ; 
and he had no sooner received it than he gave them their option, either to 
continue with him, or to be divorced.] 

Chapter xxxiii. “O prophet say unto thy wives, if ye seek this present 
life, and the pomps thereof, come, 1 will make a handsome provision for 
you, and I will dismiss you with an honorable dismission ; but if ye seek 
Cod and his apostles, and the life to come, verily (iod hath prepared for 
such of you as work righteousness a great reward.” 

Another Dispensation to the Prophet. 

[Zeid was a slave bought, when still a child, by Mohammed, or as 
some say by Khadijeh before she married the prophet. Mohammed offered 
to Zeid his freedom. Zeid refused it; whereupon Mohammed adopted 
him as his son, and gave him a beautiful girl, Zeinab, to wife. 

Some years after his marriage, Mohammed, going to Zeid’s house on 
some affair, and not finding him at home, accidentally cast his eyes on 
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Zeinab and fell in love with her. Zeinab infoinicd her husband, who aftei 
mature H'flcclion tiffeied to divorce her that Moh.iinmed miifht many hei. 
'I'o avoit the uiiheaui-of scandal of a man marrMiig the \yifc of his adopted 
SOM, the following verse of the Koian was sent fiom heaven.] 

Chapter xxxiii. “ But when Zeid had determined the maltet concern- 
ing her, and had resolved to divorce her, \ve joined her m mairiage unto 
thee ; lest a ciime should be cliarged on the true believers in mairving the 
wives of their adopted sons, when they have deteimined the mattei conecin 
ing ihem ; and the command of Cod is to lie perfoimed. No ciime is to be 
chaiged on the piophet, as to what God hath allowed him.” 

Polviidfuy of iJic PropJtet. 

Chajjtcr xwiii. “(> piophct, we have allowed thee thv wive.s unto 
whom thou hast given their dowel, and also the slaves which thy light 
hand possesseth of the booty wliK.h God hath granted thee; and the 
daughters of thy uncle and the daughteis of thy aunts both on tin fathei's 
side and thy mother's sidt , who h.ive fled with thee fiom Mec ca, and 
any other believing woman, if she give lierself unl(» the piophet ; in c.ise the 
propiiet desiieth to take her to wife. 'I'lns is a jicculiar privilege gianled 
unto thee above the rest of the tiiie believers. We know what we have 
oidained them conteinmg their wives and their slaves which their right hands 
possess ; lest it should be deemed a crime in thee to make ti.se of the jitivilege 
granted thee ; for God is merciful and gracious. It shall not be lawful lor thee 
to take other women to wife hereaftei, nor to exchange any of thy wives foi 
them, altliough their beauty pleases thee, excejit the slaves whom thy right 
hand shall [lossess.” 

Polvyamy afid Cojuuhitia^c. 

(.'hapter iv. “And if ye fear that ye shall not act with ecjuity towaids 
oiphans of the female sex, take in marriage of such vilher women as please 
you, two, ot three, or four, and not more.” . . . “Ye may with your sub- 

stance provide wives for yourselves.” 

J)ivor<e. 

Chapter 11. “ Ye may divoice your wives twice. But if the husband 

divoice her a third time, she shall not be lawdul for him again until she marry 
another husband. But if he also divorces hei, it .shall be no crime in them 
if they leturn to each other.” 

Chaptei IV. “If ye be desirous of exchanging a wife for another wife, 
and ye have already given one of them a talent, take not anything away 
ihcrefiom.” . . “ are also forbidden to take to wife free women who aie 
married, except those women whom your light hands shall possess as slaves ” 

Inst7 Hciiou as to Rc/iyioui Ifhf s. 

Chapter Ixvi. “O piophet attack the infidels with arms.” 

Chapter ii. “And light for the religion of God against those who fight 
against you. And kill them wheieverye find them, and turn them out of that 
whereof they have disposses.sed you ; foi temptation to idolatry is more grievous 
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than slaughter. Fight therefore against them until lliere is no temptation 
to i(lolatiy,and (he leligionbc God’s. ’ . . . “ Wai isenjomeil you against 

the infidels, hut this is hateful unto you ; yet perchance ye hate a thing which 
IS better for you, and perchance \e love a thing which is wor.se for you.” 

Chapter xlviii. “ Say unto the Arabs of the deseil who were left behind, 
ye shall be called forth against a mighty and a warlike nation ; ye shall fight 
against them or they shall profess Islam. Fight against them who believe 
not in God nor the Last Day, and forbid not that winch God and his Apostle 
ha\e forbidden, and profess not the true religion of tho.se unto whom the 
Sciiptures have been delivered; until they pay tribute by right of subjection, 
and they be reduced tow.” 

ADDRESS OF REV. DR. HAWORTH, OF JAPAN, AMERICAN 
CONG REG ATION A LI ST. 

'I'here are those who think that the methods of missionaries can be 
impnned. 't here are plenty of missionaries who recognize this ; but his is 
not a grateful task who essays to find fault with a foreign missionary. 
Nevertheless, at the iisk of failing to make myself understood in so short a 
time, and, therefore, offending some, 1 venture to add my woid in the direc- 
tion of em{)hasizing the need of improvement in missionary methods. 

Being from japan you will naturally exjiect me to speak of the partic- 
ular phases of the missionary problem which are more or le.ss peculiar to 
that liehl Some may think that in Japan, at least, it is high time for mission- 
aries to mend their wavs, or get out and let Biother Ko.saki and his Christian 
countrymen work out their own salvation. 

If, in the gieat problems before the ( hurch in Japan, the problem of recon- 
ciling Chn.stianity with the ‘‘National Spiiit,” the problem of adjusting the 
relations between the missionaries and the Japanese Christians, the problems 
of denominationalism and church government, the problem of determining 
what aie the essential doctrines of Christianity and of written creeds, the 
pioblems which affect the very life and continuity of Christ’s Church in 
Jajian ; if in the.se vital and perplexing questions the missionaries can be of 
no service, as Mr. Ko.saki says: If the Japanese must woik out these diffi- 
cult problems alone and are able to do it, the explanation of this strange 
situation mu.st be either that the missionary has done his woik so well that 
the pupil is now eciual in all respeits to the teacher, who might as well with 
draw, or else the missionary has spent thirty-five years in grappling with the 
great problem of Chri.stianizmg Japan only to piove himself in the end a 
colo.ssal and prepo.sterous failure. 

And further, if the (Vmgregationalists of Japan are substantially on the 
side of the very theology which the American boaid emphatically discount- 
enances; if the Japanese Presbyterians almo.st to a man are on the side of 
Professois Briggs and Smith, while the General As.sociation in America per- 
sistently declares that those learned men arc dangerous leaders!— -if these 
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two great churches in Japan, which include the large majority of the Chris- 
tian population of the country, are so wide of the mark of Amciican ortho- 
doxy, the inference will be that the missionaries are eithei untrue to the 
churches that sent them out or that they are unable to influence to any con- 
siderable extent the converts they have made. 

And if the missionaries’ influence in Japan is so startlingly small, it is 
only a question of a little time when the church of America will withdraw 
Its support and leave the church in Japan to do its own teaching and 
preaching, and pay its own bills. The Christians of Ameiica will not give 
money to maintain missionaries in a land where they can be only subordi- 
nate helpers, utterly impotent in solving the vital questions of the church, 
while so many other lields are drawing us with Macedonian cries which 
must be answered. 

Now I am not here to take exceptions to Prof. Kosaki’s excellent paper. 
I know his sympathetic heart and kindly feeling towaid the missionaries, 
I am only pointing out, from the view point of the audience which heard 
him, the inferences which must come from his statements. With othei 
important modifications, which I have not time to make, but which 1 am 
sure Prof. Kosaki himself would accept, the paper gives a true picture of 
the situation in Japan. 

It IS true, the missionary has not the influence he once had in Japan 
and still has in most other fields. And this cannot be explained wholly on 
the ground of our success there. Japan is not evangelized to-day. With 
40,000 baptized Christians out of 40,000,000 people, with the rate of annual 
increase in the church diminishing rather than increasing ; with all these 
unsolved problems pressing upon the infant church, let not Christian Amer- 
ica listen for one moment to one who would say that our work for Japan is 
done. 

And to those who may feel like advising us to leave the work to the Jap- 
anese workers, there ought to be sufficient answer in Brother Kosaki’s frank 
portrayal of the unsteady gait of the national advance, and in the pathetic 
confession that in all the troublous questions befoie the church no light 
appears — no prophet has yet arisen in Japan who is able to lead the church 
through the wilderness. In the ebb and flow of the conflict between the 
old and the new, it is too much to expect that spiritual stability which must 
underlie all real progress. At one time welcoming all things foreign with 
unthinking zeal, at another raising the war cry — there is no room in such a 
condition for the calm vision which knows how to build for eternity. Every 
one knows that the perpetual motion of the pendulum is not progress. It 
only marks the progress of other things that do move. I am here to say 
that m my judgment Japan does need the missionary as much and more 
than ever before. 



ADDRESSES OF BISHOP B. W. ARNETl’ AND THE 
HON. J. M. ASHLEY. 

ON THK hVKNlNi; OF SKFTKMHKK 22. 

['Fhc evening of the twelfth <lay of (he Parliament was given to a cel 
ebiation of the thirlv-hrst anniversary of l^resident Lincoln’s Proclamation 
of Linaneipation. The veneiable Hishop Payne, of the African Methodist 
Kpiscop.il chuich, j)iesided dming a part of the session. After the paper 
by Kev. J. R. Slattery, Hishop Ainett presented to Hon. J. M. Ashley, of 
Ohio, in behalf of the Afro-Ameiican League of Tennessee, a copy of Mr. 
Ashley’s speeches. A copy of tins souvenir volume was also presented to 
Dr. Harrows. The meeting was one of great interest and enthusiasm, in 
which Catholic and Piotestant seemed to have equal delight. Bishop Arnett 
said :J 

In the name of my countrymen and fellow-suffeiers of the past, I come 
with gieetings and rejoicing this night, that our night has turned to day, our 
formei piison has become a mansion, and we are now the legitimate heirs of 
the heiitageof American freemen. 

It will be my privilege to review the work of the race for the past thirty 
years, and to follow some of the steps that have led to the marvelous tri- 
umphs of thirty years of laboi in field, study and school-house. We aie also 
to honor one to whom honor is due, and let him and his friends know that 
we are not unmindful of the workmen of the pa.st, 

'I hiity-one years ago the proclamation went forth, and millions of the 
slaves were made freemen m one day. The hut of the bondman was 
deserted, and the fieedman, with his wife and with his children, was ban- 
ished from the old liome.stead, and they started to a land they knew' not of; 
but with faith in God, and a trust in his word, and with a lively hope in the 
final tiiuinph of light, truth and justice, they began their march to the land 
of liberty, 'bhey started out not as the Lsraelites from Egypt, with the 
clothes and jewels of the Kgyiitians, but they had only the gaiments that 
they wore in bondage, and their only jewel was the jewel of freedom. 

The scene was sad and joyful ; millions of people without a foot of land 
to stand upon, without a house or home to protect them from the storm of 
winter or the heat of the summer. They were landless, houseless and name- 
less, because hitherto they had borne the names of their masters ; now having 
no masters, they had no names, and each family had to choose a new name 
of freedom, and they named their children after the generals, the majois, the 
colonels and captains of the Union army, so that the roster of the army of 
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the Union is the key to the genealogical record of the new sons and daugh- 
ters of freedom. 

Now, what has the negro done with his thirty years of freedom ? The 
following are some of his achievements in the field of politics and govern- 
ment : 

In thirty years the negro has been elected, and served with honor to 
himself and to his race on the city council, on boards of aldermen, in state 
legislature, in state senate, in national congress and in the United States 
Senate, and in each of the deliberate bodies has he presided with dignity. 

That filucatton is essential to the success of an individual, family, race 
or cfiuntrv, is a common axiom. The following figures from the Hon. W. 'V. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, tell the story of thirty 
\eaisof fieedom and education: Total enrollment, in 1889, in institutions 
of all grades, tcachers^ 24,038; students, 1,327,822; grand total, 1,353,352. 

The students in our colleges and seminaries have ac({Uitted themselves 
nobly. I'hey have made excellent records in the study of the classics, in 
the study of the higher mathematics. In the contests for class honors they 
have won victories against great odds. 

before the war and before freedom, it was a strange thing to hear of a 
iiegio upon the platform. Whether in religious or political conventions, at 
home or abroad, the platform orators of the negroes have been heard and 
felt within thirty yeais. 

d'he negro has appeared upon the ^tage, and the dramatic power of the 
lace has been tested, weighed and has not been found wanting. 

'I he loomen of the race, in the past thirty years, have had heavy burdens 
to l)ear, difficult tasks to perform, intricate subjects to consider and difficult 
(juestions to decide. They were moved from the hut of slavery to the house 
of freedom without fuiniture, without any preparation. They had to leave 
many things behind that they desired to bring with them ; they bicughl with 
them many things that they ought to have left behind. Thirty years have 
made a wonderful change. To-day the model home of the negro is a place 
of refinement, culture, a home of song, a temple of industry, a sanctuary of 
ifhgion, the citadel of viitue and the altar of patriotism, where obedience to 
human and divine law is taught in theory ami by practice. 

During the civil war in America from 1861 to 1865, there were 178,975 
negro soldiers who enrolled in the United States volunteer army, and in the 
449 engagements in which they participated they proved themselves worthy 
to be entrusted with the nation’s flag and honor. In the last Indian war 
one of the colored companies distinguished itself for bravery and saved 
the army from defe.at and destruction. They were commended by the com- 
manding geneial, thanked by the Secretary of War, and transferred from the 
field in the West to Washington, 1 ). C., as a mark of honor and distinction 
for their bravery, and to-day they arc guarding the nation’s capital. 

The mechanic is an important factor in every community. We must 
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encourage the industrial schools by sending our children to them, by contrib- 
uting of oui means, liy making friends for them. 

We must be able to build our own houses, make our own furniture, 
weave our own carpets. We must teach our boys to make brick ; to be 
blacksmiths; to be tinners; to be wagon and carnage makers. Our boys 
throughout the cmintiy have awakened to the situation and are pre[)aring 
theinschcs for the future. 

'I'lie growth of the churches since the war has been marvelous. 'I'lie 
statistics of the Methodist Churches t>how the following tfitals: Ministers and 
inembei.s, l,32(),q5o; houses of worship, 13,047; church and school prop- 
el ty, 1 9,486,5 1 4. 

When the negro t ace assumed the lesponsibiliticsof freemen, we had no 
physH tiiu^ of our own ; we had to depend on others to care for our sick and to 
lelicve our ills. Hut since that day our young men have entered college, 
have graduated with honor, and now aie practicing with eminent success. 

Oui fatheis in their bondage cr\slalli/.ed then soi rows and their woes 
intoje;/^’' and and when freedom came, and they marched out of 
their piison into the sunlight of liberty, the songs of the night were blended 
with the songs of the day, and the inu.sic of the fieedmen became the hymns 
of liberty. 

The “ Fisk Jubilee Singers” sang in the East, West, North and South f 
(inally they went to Europe and collected means and built a temple to 
Christian education. Othei companies have been organised, the Wilber- 
force Concert Coinpanv; the llamjiton Singers, who sang in the interest of 
the Hampton College; the reniiesseeans, who sang in the interest of 'I’en- 
nessee Cajllege. 

'I’he press is a power. It was formerly used against the interest of the 
negro, but now the negto has his own papeis and can .speak foi the race, 
demand his rights and present his wrongs to the world. We have now 
about 150 newspapers, pleading the cause of the race every week, all since 
the emancipation. 

Alter having reviewed the progress of the race for thirty years, and 
witnessed the advancements they have made, it is with more than ordinary 
pleasure that I appear in the presence of this audience to show the world 
that we are not a race of ingrates, nor forgetful of the blessings received, 
when recording the wrongs we have suffered in this land of trecdom. 

Now, Hon. James M. Ashley, when in 1865 I sat in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives and witnessed the gieat battle, the last Congress- 
ional battle, 1 did not think Hiat I should be called to perfoim .so pleasant a 
duty as this. I was there when the Speaker announced that the amend- 
ment had passed. I joined in the song of “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” I 
heard the cannons in the city carrying the glad tidings in the air. The bells 
of the city shouted the joy, the paper we published was happy as I am 
to-night. 
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We thought that to collect your speeches, which in their day were our 
arms and battle-axes, and became oin victory and libeity, and to put them 
into a volume, would be bettei than a shaft of marble or a statue of brass, 
foi the marlile would crumble beneath the weight of yeais and the brass 
would tarnish in the breath of time, but this volume will be sent to the public 
libiaries of this and other lands, ami be read by the coming generations. 

Accept this token fiom the present generation, and on behalf of the 
coming generation 1 thank you for what you have done foi them, and with 
Noll 1 lejoice th.it the door of oui piison is closed torcvei and the gatewav 
to fieedom is open. 

[in accepting the gift thus juesented to him, Mr. Ashley leplied .) 

Monuments aie usually erected by friends or by the public long aftei 
men aie ileacl. In com[>ilmg .ind publishing this volume the American 
negio has budded me a monument more cnduiing than any which my family 
oi my fi lends can erect after 1 shall have (put this mortal life It is to me a 
inure desirable monument than any other which inv colored friends could 
have designed or presented to me, for I recogni/e that it was conceived by 
generous and grateful hearts, and built with honest hands. I accept it as 
the black man’s tribute and testimony. It is a monument winch the malignei 
cannot misinterpret, noi vandals deface, nor the hired assassin destroy. 


thp: catholic church and the negro race. 

By Rkv. J. R. Slaii'kry, of Sr. Joskfu’s Sfminary, Bai.timork, Md. 

In the eyes of the Catholic Church the negro is a man. Her teaching 
is that through (’hiist there is established a brotherly bond between man 
and man, people and peojile. 

Our Christian advantages How from oui spiritual biith ami adoption 
into the family of God. It is fiom truth that comes our dignity, not fiom 
color or blood. 

Alter the use of negro slavery in the lifteenth and sixteenth centimes 
the Catholic Church applied her great principles of the natural unity of the 
human race and the same supernatural destiny to that intamous ti.iHic. 
Urban VIII., Benedict XIV. and Gregory XVI. condemned it. 

Wherever the Catholic Church has influence there is no negio (piestion. 
Brazil by a stroke of the pen emancipated her slaves, while the United 
States waded through oceans of blood to emancipate them. Whatever 
miseiy afflicts Spanish America, the Catholic instinct of human equality has 
delivered it from race antagonisms. There is no negio problem in Catholic 
South America. 

The Catholic Church foicvei lestricts bondage to bodily service, the 
bondman being in her eyes a man, a moral being with a conscience of his 
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own, which no master under any cloak may invade. For she has the one 
law for master and slave, one code of morality binds both ; each is account- 
able for his own deeds before the Just judge. “God,” says St. Augustine, 
“ gave man dominion over the irrational creatures, but not ove-r fhe rational.” 
The church, moreover, always insisted on the Christian nuiiriage of the 
slave, thereby holding that he is a person and not a chattel. 

It may be well, however, to emphasize the position of the Catholic 
Church still more. She asserts the unitv of the race. The ncgio, tlien, is 
of the race of Adam, cieated by the same (jod, redeemed by the same 
Saviour and destined to the same heaven as the white man. 

If, then, the negro may be called a man among men and an heir to all 
the glorious privileges of humanity and also of Christianity, what, we may 
ask, are the means to be employed to place him in jiossession of this divine 
heritage? 'riiere is, I believe, one tine means for his advancement and 
that is the negro himself, guided and led by Chn.stianitv. 

His future demands the building of his chatactei, and this is best 
done by the mingled efforts of brotherlv white men and woithy black men. 
His temperament, his passions and othei inherent (jualitics, in gieat mcasuic, 
also his industrial and social environments, arc bevond his contiol, and he 
needs the aid of the best men of his own race, but associated with and not 
divorced from the cooperation of the best of the white lace. 

In the formation of his character, which is his weak spot, chief stiess 
should be laid on moral tiaining and education. Kxteinal intlueiu cs, con- 
tiolled by noble men and women of both laces, will count foi more with him 
than with us. We can haidly appieciate how much the ncgio has to con- 
tend with wdiile making his moial growth, loi ncithci the antecedents noi 
surroundings of our black coimti\men aic calculated to diaw out the noblest 
side of human nature. 

They must be given the ample chanty of Christ in their develc){)ment, 
just as they have been given the full equality of citizenship. 

Let us bear in mind that among whites of every kind tlieie is an 
immense amount of partly Chri.stian and partly natiiial tradition, which is 
weak among the blacks by no fault of their own. 'Fheie is the home, the 
domestic fireside, the respect for Sunday, the sen.se of respectability, the 
weight of the responsibilities of life, the consciousness of duty the love of 
honesty, which is regarded as true policy, the honoi of the family name, the 
fear of disgrace, together with the aspirations foi a shaie in the blessings 
and privileges which our own country and civiii/ation afford. And while vei y 
many of our white countrymen are not Catholics, aie even hut nominal 
Christians, still these weighty influences wield a potent charm for good over 
their lives. 

In regard to the negro race, however, these hardly exist ; at best they 
may be found in isolated cases, though it is true that very encouraging 
signs of them are seen occasionally. 



THE THIRTEENTH DAY. 

RELKMON AND FHE LOVE OF MANKIND. 

Hy John W. floYi. 

[Before the address of Mr. Hoyt, a letter was read from the Metropol- 
itan Bishoj) of Athens, Gicecc. It is here j^jiven.] 

AniKNs, Grkmt, Jui y 28, 1803. 

Most IIONOKAHIK Bkksidfm', We have heon \eiy ^dad in our 
hearts for that liaj>pv idea of assembling such a Religious Congiess, 111 
whicli with such scientilic exactness and entiretv, all the existing dilfer- 
enees of all the religions of eaith will he examined and discussed, and 
that winch sui passes will be biought to light, and that those who are far 
from the tiuth, if they do not come immediately into a leali/ing sense of 
the text of scriptuie which holds the promise that we will be one faith, 
one shepherd under oui Jesus ('bust, thev will at least approach to it, and 
be giadually illuminated by the light of the true faith. A gieat soriow 
holds me because L could not lulfill this mv gre.d desiie either b\- my pies- 
ence or In representative. Meanwhile, being absent and far away bodily, 
but being present by mv spmt, 1 iievei cease to send uj) my })ia\ers to the 
Highest and to re<iuire a beam of light from the Divinity which shall ilhnnine 
your great Congress and serve as a reward of your labors i»\ bringing it 
together. With gieat respect I am vouis tiuly, 

MkJ'KOI’OIIIK ok A'IHKNS, (IhI'RMANLJS. 

[Mr. Hovt then spoke.] Religion is an outgrowth of the very constitu- 
tion of man with his numberless wants of body, intellect, will and und\ing 
soul. Because of this human constitution theie will ever be need of a body 
of truth embracing such laws and sanctions .is should entitle it to the accept- 
ance and respect of mankind. 

How far have the .several religions of the world actually met these high 
demands of the race, and how far has the vital religious truth, found in all 
of them, been so olxsciired by the drapery of useless theories and forms as 
to have been made of none effect What leligious sy.stem does not ipiake 
at this question ? 

And there is yet another (|uestion of even greater practical moment, 
namely: Whether religious faith.s, conflicting creeds. may not be so haimon- 
ized upon the great essential truths recognized by all as to make their 
adherents cordial allies and earne.st co-workers for man’s ledemption from 
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the bondage of sin, and for his advancement to the dignity and glory of the 
ideal man ? The religion the woild needs, and will at last have, is one that 
shall make for the rescue and elevation of mankind in every realm and 
to the highest possible degree. 

Theie had been substantial and valuable expressions of it by great and 
good men long centuries before the Christian Era as by Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha Socrates and Mohammed ; but, in my judgment, it had its lirst full 
and complete expiession in Jesus of Nazareth, who, by his supreme teach- 
ings, sounded the depths and swept the heavens of both ethical and religious 
truth. 


GROUNDS OF SYMPATHY AND FKATFRNIIY 
AMONG RELIGIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 

By Aaron M. Powkll, of riiE SociEiv of Friends. 

Every people on the face of the earth lias some conception of the 
Supreme and the Intinite; it is common to all classes, all races, all nationali- 
ties- hut the Christian ideal, accordiiiK' to my own conc.;ption, is the highest 
and most complete ideal of all. It embraces most fully the Falheihood of 
Cod ami the hrotheihood of mankind. 'Fhe potent iclignms life is not a 
• recdlmta Jmrador. It is foi this message tlmt the waiting multitude lis- 
tens. We have many evidences of this. Among the lecent deaths on this 
side of the Atlantic, which awaken woi Id-wide echoes of lamentation and 
regret there has been no one so missed and .so mourned, as a religious 
teache’r, in this country, as Phillips Brooks. One thing, above all else, that 
characterized the ministry of Phillips Brooks, was his interpretation of .spir- 
itual power 111 the life of one individual soul. The one poet who has voiced 
this thought most widely in our own and in other countries, whose words are 
to be found m the afterpart of the general progiam of tins Parliamcnl, is the 
Ouaker poet, Whittier, His words arc adapted to world-wide use, by all 
who enter into the spirit of Christianity m its nimost simplicity, fii seeking 
the grounds of fraternitv and cooperation we must not look in the region of 
forms and ceremonies, and iituals, wherein we m.ay all very pioperly differ, 
and agree to differ, as we are doing here, hut we must seek them especially 
in the direction of unity and of action for the lemoval of the world’s great 

"''"Among the exhibits at the White City is the great Krupp gun. It is a 
marvelous piece of inventive ingenuity. It is absolutely appalling m its possi- 
bilities for the destruction of humanity. Now, if the religious people of the 
world, whatever their name or form, will unite in a general league against 
war and resolve to arbitrate all difficulties, T believe that that great Krupp 
gun will, if not preserved for some museum, be literally melted and recast 
into plow-bhares> and pruning hooks. 
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This Parliament has laid very broad foundations. It is presenting an 
object-lesson of immense value. In June 1 had the privilege of assisting heic 
in another world’s congress wherein were representatives of various nation- 
alities and countries. All these were tremendously in earnest to strike a blow 
atone of the great obstacles to the progress of Christian life in Europe- - 
state-regulated vice. I cannot deal in detail with that subject now, but I may 
say that it is the most infamous system of slavery of womanhood and giilhood 
the woild has ever seen. It exists in most European couiitiics and has its 
champions in America, who h.ave been seeking by theii propagatulism to 
fasten it upon our large cities. 

Now, what has America to do on this line ? America has a fearful 
responsibility, though it may not have the actual system of state-regulation. 
We call ouiselvcs a Chri.stian country, and vet in this beloved America of 
ours, in more than one state, under the operation of the law called “age of 
consent,” a young girl of ten years is held capable of consenting to her o^\n 
ruin. Shame, indeed; it is a shame; a ten fold shame. I appeal, in pass- 
ing, for league and unity among religious people for the overthrow of this 
system in Luiopcan countries, and the lescue and redemption of our own 
land from this gigantic evil which thieatens us here. 

I now jiass to another overshadowing evil, the evei pressing drink evil. 
There was another congiess held here in June ; it was to deal with the vice 
of intemperance. It had the privilege of looking over forty consular reports 
prepared at the request of the late Secretary of State, Mi. Blame. In everv 
one of these leports intempeiance was shown to be a producing cause of a 
large pait of the vice, immorality and crime in those coimtiies. 'I'here is 
need of an alliance on the pait of religious people for the removal of this 
great evil which stands in the pathway of practical Christian progiess. 

Now, another thought in a diffeient direction. What the world greatly 
needs to-day in all countiies is greater simplicity in connection with the 
religious life and propagandism. The Society of Friends, in whose behalf I 
appear before you, may fairly claim to have been teachers by example in 
that direction. We want to banish the sjniit of woildliness from every land, 
which has taken po.sse.ssion of many churches, and inaugurate an era of 
gr.^ater simplicity. 




THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION IN RIGHT CONDUCT. 

Hy Kf.v. Alfrki) W. Momerif, D.D. 

There is a unity of leligion uiulerlying the diversity of rcli^nons, and the 
impoitant work hefoie us is not so much to make men accept one or the 
other ot the various relii^ions of the woild, as to induce them to accept reh);^- 
lon in a bioad and univeisal sense. 'I'iiis lesson which we have learned 
heie, we shall, I hope, teach elsewheie, so that, fiom the Hall of Columbus 
as a center, it will spiead and sj)read and spread, until it at last leaches the 
furtheiest limits of the habitable ^<lobc. 

'I'lie clergvmen are responsible mainly for the bii'otiy of the laity. I 
am ulad you ai^iee with me. Von ha\e got it from us. We have been 
bigots jiartlv from ignoiance, partly from our supercilious priestly jiride. We 
have transfeiied oui bigotry to the laity. We have kindled their bigotry 
into a flame. Hut there have been one or two glorious exceptions. I should 
like to quote you two oi three \crses from one of your own bishops : 

'I'he palish priest, 

Of austeriU, 

Climlied up in a high church steeple, 

To be nearer (lod, 

So that he might hand 
Ills word down to the people. 

And in sermon script, 

He daily wiote 

What he thought was sent from heaven ; 

And he dropped it down 
On the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 

In his age (rod said 
“Come down and die ; ” 

And he cried out from the steeple, 

“ Where art thou, Lonl ? ’’ 

And the Lord replied, 

“ Down here among my people.” 

Now, who are Hod’s people ? What is religion ? Perhaps we may lie 
able to artive at a definite answer to this question if we try to discover 
whether there are any subjects in regard to which the great religious lead- 
ers of the woild differ, l.et me read you two or three extracts. The first 
words are taken from the old Hebrew Prophets : 

To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord. I delight not in the blood of bullocks or of he-goats. bring no 
more vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me ; your new moons 
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and sahl)citlii> I cannot away with. Cease to do evil ; learn to do well. Seek 
judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow. 

Zoioaster pieached the docliine that the one thing needful was to do 
right. All good thoughts, words and works lead to Paiadise. All evil 
thoughts, words and woiks to hell. Confucius was so anxious to fix men’s 
attention on their duty that he would enter into no metaphysical speculation 
regarding the problem of immoitality. When (|uestioned about it he replied : 
“ I do not as yet know what life is. How can I understand death ? ” 'I'he 
whole (hilv of man, he said, might be summed u{) in the word reciprocity. 
We must lefrain from injuiing olhcis, as we would that they should refrain 
from injuring us. Gautama taught that every man has to work out his sal- 
vation foi himself, without the mediation of a prie.st. On one occasion, 
when he met a sacrificial procession, he explained to his followers that it 
was idle to shed the blood of bulls and goals, that all they needed was 
cliange of heart. So, too, he insisted on the uselessness of fasts and pen- 
ances and other foims of ritual 

•‘Neither going naked, nor shaving the head, nm weating matted hair, 
nor dill, nor lough garments, noi te.iding the Vedas will cleanse a man. . 
. . Anger, drunkenness, envy, disparaging others, these constitute unclcan- 

ness, and not the eating of flesh.” 

lie summed uji his teaching in the celebrated verse ; 

To cease fioni sin, 

I'o get virtue, 
d'o cleanse the heart, 
d'hat IS the leligion of the Buddhas. 

And in the farewell address which he delivered to his disciples he 
called his leligion by the name of Purity. “Leain,” he exhorted, “and 
spiead aliroad the law thought out and revealed by me, that this Purity of 
mine may last long and be perpetuated for the good and happiness of mul- 
titudes.” 'Po the same efleet spoke Chiist: “Not everyone that sayeth 
unto me. Lord, Loid, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doetli the will of my Father.’’ Mohammed again taught the .self-same doc- 
trine of justification by works : 

It is not the flesh and blood yc sacrificed; it is your piety, which i.s 

acceptable to God Woe to them that make a show of piety and 

refuse to help the needy. It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces in 
jiiayer toward the east or toward the west, but rightcou.snc.ss i.s of tho.se 
who jierform the covenants which they have covenanted. 

This was the teaching of the great religious teachers of the world. But 
these old forms of religion aic hardly now recognizable. You have only to 
read Davies’ Book on Buddhi.sm and the great poem to which reference has 
been made, and you will see how in modern times there is a wide departure 
from the original Buddhism and Mohammedanism how far they have 
diverged from the original plan of their fathers. And the .same is true of 
Christianity, Christ taught no dogmas, Christ laid down no system of cere- 
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nionialisni. And vet, what do wc find in ('luislendoin? Eor centuries liis 
disciples engaged in the fiercest controversy ovei the (jiiestion, “ Whether 
his substance ” — (whatever that may be- -you may know, I don’t)— “was 
the same substance of tlie Father or only similar.” 'Phay fought like tigers 
over the definition of the very Piince of Peace. Later on Cliristendom was 
literallv rent asunder over the (piestion of “Whether the Holy Ghost pio- 
eeeded fiom the Father and the Son” (whatever that may mean). And mv 
own diuich, the Chuich of England, has been, and still is, in danger of dis- 
rujilion Irom the ([uestion of clothes. 

Now these metaphvsical subtleties these (|uestions of millinery — were 
stalled by theologians. 'Phev mav be useful or not that is a matter ot 
opinion -but Ihev had nothing whatevei to do with religion as religion was 
iindeistood In the gieatest teacheis the true religion which the world has 
had. 'Phat is a fad whidi all the great leiigious teatheis of the woild have 
agreed u})on, that conduct was the only thing needful 

Phit It ma\ be objected that a religion of conduct is nothing but inor 
ality. Some people liave a great contempt foi motalily, and I am not sui- 
pnse<l at it. 'ihey aie accustomed to call men moial who restrain them- 
selves fioin inurder and manage just to .steer clear of the divorce couit. 
Phat kind ol moralitv is a contemptible thing. That is not real morality. 
We should iindeistand bymoiality all around good conduct, conduct that is 
governed onlv by love, and in that true sense there is no such thing as mere 
inoialitv , in that tiue .sense morality involves religion. Don’t misundei- 
staiid me ; 1 am f.ir fiom denving the imjiortancc of an exjilieit K'cognition 
of God. It is of very great importance. It affords iis an explanation, a 
hojieful explanation of the inysteries of existence vv hu h nothing else can 
supply. 

Hut explicit recognition of God is not the beginning of leligion. That 
IS not the (iist which is spiritual, but that winch is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiiitual. “If a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can lie love (iod whom he hath not seen ?” Nor is an explicit recogni- 
tion of God the essence of leligion. W’ho shall define theessence of religion^ 
If a man say that he loves God and hateth his brother, he is a liar. It is by 
love of man alone that leiigion can be manifested. Phe love of man is the 
essence of religion. Religion may be lacking in metaphysical complete- 
ness; It may be lacking in oiiginal consistency; it maybe lacking m esthet- 
ical development ; it may be lacking in almost everything, yet if lacking in 
brotherly love it would be mockery and a sham. 

The es.sential thing is in right conduct, therefore it follows that there 
must be implicit recognition of God. I tell you there is a strange surprise 
awaiting .some of us in the great heieafter. We shall discover that many 
so-called atheists are, after all, more religicms than ourselves. He who 
worships, though he know it not, peace be on the intention of his thought, 
devout beyond the meaning of his will. The whole thing has been summed 
up once and forever in Leigh Hunt’s beautiful story of “ Abou Ben Adhem.” 



AARON M. POWKLL. 


“ l BKLIEVH VVE STANU TO-DAY AI THE DIVIDING OF IHK WAVS, AND I IIOI’K THA r ONE OUTCOME 
OI< TMISGKEAI I’AKMAMFNl Will I? F SOME SORT OFACIION BhrWEFN THE |•EO^'II•SOF IME 
DirKEKEN'I REIK. ION'S L(X)kING lO IHE RIMOVM OK I HE ORE AT h V I US WHICH SMND IN THE 
KATHWAV OF THE I'KOC.RESS OF \I I I RUE REUIGIONS.” 



WHA r CAN REIJGION FURTHER DO TO ADVANCE 
THE CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO? 

By Fannie Barrier Williams. 

Believing, as we all do, that the saving power of religion pure and sim- 
ple transcends all other forces that make for righteousness in human life, it 
is not too much to believe that when such a religion becomes a part of the 
breath and life, not only of the colored people, but of all the people in the 
countiy, there will be no place or time for the reign of prejudice and 
injustice. More of religion and less church may be accepted as a general 
answer to this question. In the first place, the churches have sent amongst 
us too many ministers who have had no sort of pieparation and fitness for 
the work assigned them. With a due regard for the highly capable colored 
ministers of the country, I feel no hesitancy in saying that the advancement 
of our condition is more hindered by a large part of the ministry entrusted 
with the leadership than by any other single cause. No class of American 
citizens has had so little religion and so much vitiating nonsense preached 
to them as the colored people of this country. Only men of moral and 
mental force, of a patriotic regard for the relationship of the two races, can 
be of real service as ministers in the South. A man should have the quali- 
fications of a teacher, the self-sacrificing spirit of a true missionary, and the 
enthusiasm of a reformer to do much goo<l as a jireacher among the negroes, 
d'here is needed less theology and more of human brotherhood, less decla- 
mation and more common sen.se and love for the truth. 

The home and social life of these people are in urgent need of the puri- 
lying power of religion. In nothing was slavery so savage and so relent- 
ness as in its attempted destruction of the family instinct of the negro race 
in America. Individuals not families, shelters not homes, herding not mar- 
riage, were the cardinal sins m that system of horrors. Religion should not 
utter itself only once or twice a week through a minister from a pulpit, but 
should open every cabin door and get immediate contact with those who 
have not yet learned to translate into terms of conduct the promptings of 
religion. There is needed in the.se new and budding homes of the race a 
constructive morality. The colored people are eager to learn and know the 
lessons that make men and women morally strong and responsible. In 
pleading for some organized effort to improve the home life of these people, 
we are asking for nothing but what is recognized everywhere as the neces- 
sary protection to the homes of all civilized people. 

There is still another and important need of religion in behalf of our 
advancement. In nothing do the American people so contradict the spirit 
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of their institutions, the high sentiments of their civilization, and the maxims 
of their religion, as they do in practically denying to our colored men and 
women the full rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
coloied people have appealed to every souice of power and authority for 
relief, but in vain. For the last twenty-live years we have gone to legisla- 
tures, to political parties, and even to churches, for some cure for prejudice ; 
but we have at last learned that help from these .sources is merely palliative. 
It IS a monstrous thing that neaily one-half of the .so-called Evangelical 
chuiches of this countiy, those situated in the South, repudiate fellowship to 
every Christian man and woman who happens to be of African descent. 
The golden rule of fellow.ship taught in the Chiislian Bible becomes in 
practice the iron rule of race hatred. Can religion help the American 
peojde to be consistent and to live up to all they profe.ss and believe in 
their government and religion ? What we need is such a reinforcement of 
the gentle power of leligion that all souls of whatever color shall be included 
within the blessed circle of its influence. It should be the piovinccof relig- 
ion to unite, and not to separate, men and women according to the super- 
ficial differences of race lines. 'The American negroin hisenvironmeiit needs 
the moral heljdiilness of contact with men and women who.se lives are 
larger, sweeter and stionger than his. 'I'lic colored man has the right 
according to his worth to eain an honest living in every calling and branch 
of industry that makes ours the busiest of nations, but there is needed a moie 
religious sense of justice that will permit him to exerci.se this right as freely 
as any other worthy citizen can do. 

1 believe that 1 coriectly speak the feeling of the colored people in 
declaring our unyielding faith in the eoircctivc influence of true religion. 
We believe that there is loo much potency in the sentiment of human brotli- 
erhood, and in the still highei sentiment of the Fatherhood of God, to allow 
a whole race of ho|)efuI men and women to remain long outside of the pale 
of that ever growing sympathetic interest of man in man. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

By Thomas J. Semmks. 

hi the beginning of Roman domination, international law had 
leally no existence ; the Roman world was in fact a federation of peoples 
under the same ruler as sovereign arbitrator; for the allies and confedeiates 
of R(jme were subjects who preserved the appearance of liberty. This 
union of states did not resemble the society of free and eijual states, like 
that of modern times ; it was a society of states eipially subject to Roman 
power, though the forms of subjection were different. At a later period 
appearances were abandoned; the teiritorics of allies, confederates and 
kings were divided into Roman jiiovinces, subject to the imperial jiower. 

.At the end of the sixth century, the Goths, the Fianks, the Saxons and 
the V’’aiKlals had divided the western provinces of the Roman Empire into 
diffeient kingdoms, and to the subjection of the C.esars succeeded the lib 
city of the peoples become independent sovcicigns on their own territoiv. 

'I’he chuich alone, in the midst of this woild of dissolution, was com* 
})Ietely and powerfully organi7e<l. The various states, conscious of their 
weakness, voluntarily sought pontifical intervention, until the pontifical 
tribimai became the resort of peoples and jirinces for the setllement of their 
contro\ersies on principles of eipiity and jirstice. Again, during the tenth 
ami eleventh centuries, the papal authoiity was the only moral foice 
exerted in Europe to check the disordeis and violence of the age ; to it was 
due “ the peace and the truce of God.” Fiom that time until the sixteenth 
century the Rope was the acknowledged arbitrator, not only of controver- 
sies between nations, but of controversies between peoples and their rulers. 

The international regime of Christendom presupposed unity of faith 
among all the peoples composing it, adherence to the Catholic faith, and, as 
a conseciuence, general obedience to the decrees of the Rope. But the I’ro- 
testant Reformation denied the authority of the church. 'I'his rendered 
papal arbitration no longer possible, and no other tribunal for the determin- 
ation (d controversies between nations has been substituted in its place. 
Many schemes have since been proposed, many attempts have been sincerely 
made, to establish complete international arbitration. But the movement 
has not yet advanced beyond earnest agitation, although there have been 
many instances of arbitration between a few nations, which indicate what 
a glorious thing a perfect system of international arbitration would be. 

Modern society demands of states that they accept for themselves the 
law which they impose on their own citizens, that no person shall be a judge 
in his own case. In this society there are many patriots of humanity who 
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believe that love of country may be reconciled with the love of hiimanitv, 
and that the day is not far distant when for the happiness of nations and 
the traiKiuillity of governments, the policy of life will take a definitive step 
towards the suppression of the policy of death. Kcnelon said ; “As the peo- 
ple of each state ought to be subject to the laws of their country, although 
those laws may sometimes conflict with their particular interest, so each sep- 
arate nation ought to respect the laws of the civilized world, which are those 
of nature and of nations, to the prejudice even of its own interest and 
aggranoizeincnt. It is not lawful for one to save himself liy the min of liis 
family, nor to aggrandi/e his family to the injury of ins countiv, nor 
to seek the glory of his countiy by violating the lights of humanity.” With 
treaties of arbitration commence the juiidical status of nations, and states- 
men think that international wais will disappear before the arbitration tii- 
bunals of a inoie advanced civilization. 

President (Irant in his message to Congress in 1873 mysticallv said, 
“I am disposeii to believe that the Author of the universe is prepaiing the 
world to become a single nation, speaking the same language, which will 
hereafter lender armies and navies superfluous.” In 1874 (ajiigress, by a 
joint lesolution, declared that the peojile of the United States recommend 
that an arbitration tiibunal be substituted 111 jilaee of w.ir, and the Piesideiit 
was authorized to open negotiations for the establishment of a s\stem of 
international rules foi the settlement of ( ontioversies witlujiit resoit to uai. 
In Dcceinlier, 1S82, Ihesident Gailield announced in his message to Con 
gress that he was leady to participate in any measuic tending “to guarantee 
jieace on earth.” 

The United States in many instances has added example to jneeeijt. 
Since the year 1818 the United States has settled by arbitration all of its 
controveisies with foreign nations. 'I'he differences with England as to 
the interpretation of the treaty of Ghent were submitted to aibitration in 
1818, and again in 1822, and the third time in 1827. Arbitration disposed 
of the controversies with Portugal in 1851, with Great Britain in regaid to 
slaves landed at Napan from the ship “Creole” in 1854, with Chili in 1858, 
with Paraguay in 1859, with Peru in 1863 and 1868, with Great Britain as 
to Puget Sound in 1863, with Mexico in 1868, with Great Britain as to 
losses caused by Confederate ciuisers during the civil war m 1871, with 
Columbia in 1874, with France in 1880, with Denmark m 1888, with 
Venezuela in 1890, and only a few weeks ago the Behring Sea controveisy 
with England was settled by arbitration in Paris. 

It is interesting to know that during the century from 1793 to 1893 
there have been fifty-eight international arbitrations, and the advance ol 
public opinion toward that mode of settling national controversies may be 
measured by the gradual increa.se of arbitration during the course of the 
century. From 1793 to 1848, a period of fifty-five years, there w'ere nine 
arbitrations; there were fifteen from 1848 to 1870, a period of twenty-two 
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years; tliere were fourteen fiom 1870 to 1880, and twenty from 1880 to 
i8()^. I’lie L’nitcd States and other Ameiiean States were interested in 
thirteen of these arhitrations ; the United States, other Ameiican States and 
European nations, were interested in twenty-tliree ; Asiatic and Afiiean 
States were interested in three; and European nations onlv were interested 
in eighteen. 

I’eace leai,nies, ami intei national eonfeieiices, and associations foi the 
ad\ anceineiit of social science, have tot over thiitv years endeavoie(l to 
elaborate an international code, with ol^Mnl/ed aibiiratioii ; that is to sav, 
a peimanent iinidical tiibiinal, as distin.i(nished fiom a political coTiK'ess. 
'I hese associations see that economical solidai ity dominates 0111 a, t;e, that 
the mutual dependence of nations is inanifestc-d. Italy and I'lance unite to 
pieice Mont Uenis; Geimanv, Swit/etland and Italy are united 1 )\ the 
tunnel of St. Golhaid; En,t,d.in<I and Anieikabv the tiaiisatlaniic c.dile. 
'1 he I' tench open to tlu woild the Sue/ canal. Rv an analo,v(oiis phenoine- 
aon, laboieis yioup themselves into unions, and hold then iiitei national von- 
yiessc'', and substitute the ji.iti lotisin of class loi the jiatiKdiMii of peoples, 
and loini, .is it vveie, .1 ''fate in the midst of nations 

1 his economical .solidaiit\ sug^'ests siucess in foimidatim^ some plan 
fot orif.ini/inv( a jicrmanent piiidic.il inleinatioiial tnbun.d of aibitr.ition. 
No one wishes to consolidate all nations into one, and establish an uni- 
versal empne, the ideal state of the luimanit.ii lans ; lot nations aie moial 
jieisoik, .iml aie ji.ut of humanitv .l^ such, thev assume icaipiocal obli,i,M- 
lioiis, which constitute nilcination.il iii,dit \ nation is .111 oiuanism cieated 
bv laiiyotai^e, by ti.idition, by histoiv, and the will of those who i ompose it , 
heiue .ill coinitnes .ne equ.il. and h.ive an e<|u.i! iiydit to inv lolablllt^ 

1 here inju be some countiies ol laii(e .iiid .s<miu‘ of small teiiiloiies, but 
these ate not larife or small countiies, bei.iiise, as nations, lhe\ .ire eqii.il, 
,iml each one is the work of man, which 111. in should lespect. 

d'lie obst.icles to an iiitei national code .lie not insiii mountable, but the 
.issent of n.itions to the establishment of .1 [leimaiicnt tribunal ol .irbiti.i- 
tion dejiemls upon the piacticability of so oiirani/incf it as to secine impar- 
tiality. .Many siii^cjestions have been 111. ide bv the wise and the le.itned.by 
philosojiheis, statesmen and jihilanthiopists, but no one of them .seems to be 
free from objections, 

Wliy should not the exceptional position of llie Pope be utili/ed b> the 
nations of the woild '' I le is the hi.ifhest rejireseiitalive of moial foice on 
eaitli; over two hundred millions of Christians, .scatteied thioiij,diout all 
nations, stand at his b.ick, with a moial |)ovvei which no othei human beinc; 
can command; no lon>(er a temporal .sovereign, the ambition of hegemoiu 
cannot affect his judgment, religion and slate aie practically disas.sociated 
throughout Christendom, so that in matters of religion all are free to follow 
the dictates of conscience without feai of the civil power, and therefore 
political motives cannot disturb his ecpiilibrium ; provision could be made for 




KABBf JOSliPH SILVERMAN, D.J) , NEW YORK. 

“all jews agree on bSSENTIAIS AND DECLARE THEIR BELIEF IN THE UNI IT AND 
SFIRITUALITY OF GOD, IN THE EFFICACY OF RELIGION FOR Sl'IKITUAL REGENERATION AND FOR 
ETHICAL IMPROVEMENT, IN THE UNIVERSAL LAW OF COMI’ENS ATION, ACCORDING TO VVHKH 
THERE ARE REWARD AND I’UNISHMENT, EITIIKR HERR OR HKRKAFTKR, IN THE FINAL TRIUMPH 
OF TRUTH AND FRATERNITY OF ALL MEN.” 
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the exceptional controversies to which his native country might be a party. 
The Pope, if selected by all, would exert the autlioiily thus vested in him by 
virtue of the assent of nations, and the nature of the authority would be 
civil, the exercise of which would commit no one to Papal supremacy, or to 
the ecclesiastical doctrines based upon it. 


POPULAR ERRORS ABOUP 'I'HE JEWS. 

Bv Rahbi JusKi'H Silverman, of Temple Emanu-Kl, New Vukk 
C irv. 

If one were to attempt to an.ilyze the charactei of the jew on the li.isis 
of what has been said about him in histoiy, in ticlion, or other forms of litei- 
ature, both piose and iioetrv, he would lind himself confused and baffled 
befoie the greatest paiadoxes. In this way so great an injustice has been 
done to the jew that it will be impossible foi mankind e\cr to lectify it oi 
atone therefor. To cite but one example out of an inlmitc number, Shake- 
s|>eare’s jxntiayal of the Jew in his chaiacter of Shvlock is iintiue in eveiy 
heinous detail. 

A dense ignorance exists about the lews legaidmg then social and 
(hnnestic life, their history and literature, then achie\ements and disappoint- 
ments, then icligioii, ideals and hojies. And this ignoiance is not contined 
merely to oidinary men, but prevails also among scholais. 

Further, much of the prejudice against the jewsaiises fiom the erroi of 
regarding them as belonging to a distinct race and nation, and jiartakes of 
that form of piejudice which is usually, though unjustly, entert.iined against 
aliens. But jews do not foim a distinct nationality or lace. Hebrew is the 
name of an ancient race fiom which the jew is descended, but theie ha\e 
been so many admixtures to the oiiginal lace that scarcely a tiace of it 
exists in the modern Jews. Nor is there any general desiie to leturn to 
I’alcstine and resuirect the ancient nationality. We form merely an inde- 
pendent leligious communitv, and feel keenly the injustice that is done us 
when the religion of the jew is singled out for asi>ersion, whenever such a 
citizen IS guilty of a misdemeanor. Jew is not to be used parallel with (jci- 
man, Englishman, American, but with Christian, Catholic, Protestant, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan or Atheist. 

'riiough Jews claim to be merely an independent religious community, 
even in this aspect they must continually face either ignorance as to their 
religion, or misrepresentation. It is well established that the e.ssence of 
Judaism was not understood by the ancient heathen world. Those worship- 
ing many gods could never rise to a comprehension of the unity which the 
idea of God in Judaism represented. The invisible God of the Hebrews 
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was too visionary for the heathens who bowed down before an idol. And 
this sublime idea of a unity, indivisible and invisible, has not found its 
worthy appreciation even in modern times. Judaism is represented as the 
rankest heresy, as a tribal religion. It is strange, yet true, that many believe 
the Judaism of to-day to have retained the old form of the ancient Levitical 
cult and priestly practices. 'I'he evolution which Judaism has undergone in 
the past two thousand years, seems to be an unknown (juantity in the 
minds of many. 

So little is Judaism understood by even educated men outsule of our 
lanks that it is commonly believed that all Jews hold the same form of faith 
and practice. Here we have a common eiroi of leasoning. Because some 
jews still believe in the coming of a peisonal Messiah, oi in bodily resui lec- 
tion, or in the establishment of the Balcstinian kingdom, the infeience is at 
once drawn by many, that all Jews hold the same belief. V'ery little is 
known by the public of the seveial schisms in modem Judaism denominated 
as orthodox, conservative, reform and radical. It is not my province to 
speak exhaustively of these sects and it must suffice to merely remark here 
that orthodox Judaism believes in carrying out the letter of the ancient 
Mosaic code as expounded by the Talumudic Rabbins ; that leform Judaism 
seeks to retain the spirit only of the ancient law, discarding the ab.solute 
authority of both Bible and Talmud, making reason and modem demands 
paramount ; that conservatism is meiely a moderate reform, while radicalism 
declares itself independent of establishcil forms, clinging mainly to I lie 
ethical basis of Judaism. Reform Judaism has been the speciallv favored 
subject of misunderstanding. Far fiom breaking up Judaism, reform has 
strengthened it in many ways and retained in the fold those who would 
have gone over, not to Christianity, but to Atheism. 

To prevent the inference that Judaism is no positive (luantity and that 
there are irreconcilable differences dividing the various sects, I will say 
that all Jews agree on essentials and declare their belief in the unity and 
spirituality of God, in the efficacy of religion for spiritual regeneration and 
for ethical improvement, in the universal law of compensation, according to 
which there are reward and punishment, eithei here or hereafter, in the final 
triumph of truth and fraternity of all men. It may be briefiy stated that the 
Decalogue forms the constitution of Judaism. 

We are often charged with exclusiveness and clannishness, with having 
only narrow tribal aspirations and with being averse to breaking down social 
barriers. Few outside of that inner close circle that is to be met in the Jewish 
home or social group know aught of the Jew’s domestic happiness and social 
virtues. If there is any clannishness in the Jew it is due not to any con- 
tempt for the outside world, but to an utter abandon to the charm of home 
and the fascination of confreres in thought and sentiment. However, if 
there is a remnant of exclusiveness in the Jew of to-day, is he to blame for 
it ? Did he create the social barriers ? The fact that Jews are, as a rule, 
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averse to intermarriage with non-Jews has been (juoted in evidence of Jewish 
exclusiveness. Two errors seem (o underlie this false reasoning : the one, 
that Judaism inteidicts marriage with non-Jews, and the other that the Jewish 
Church disciplines those who are guilty of such an act. riie Mosaic law, at 
best, only forbade intermariiage with the seven ('anaanitish nations, and 
though the only justifiable inference would be that this interdiction applies 
only to heathen, still by rabbinical forms of interpietation it has been made 
to apply also to all non-Jews. 'Phe historical fact is that the Roman Catho- 
lic council held at Orleans in 5^^^ A. C. K., first prohibited its followers from 
intermarrying with Jews. 'Phis dcciee was later enfoiced l^y meting out the 
penalty of death to both paities to such a union. Jewish rabbis then, as a 
matter of self-protection, interdicted the piacticc of intermaiii.igc, and 
though to-day men are free to act according to their tastes, there exists on 
the part of the Jew no more repugnance to intermarriage than on the part of 
the Christian. Such ties are, as a rule, not encouraged by the families of 
eithei side, and for very good cause. 


THE REI.KHOUS MISSION OF THE ENOLISII 
SPEAKJN(; NATIONS. 

By Rev. Henry H. Jessop, D.I)., of Beirut, Syria. 

I'he four elements which make up the powei for good in the Pmglish- 
speaking race and fit it to be the Divine instrument for blessing the world 
are; i. Its historic planting and training. 2. Its geogiaphic jiosition. 
3. Its physical and political traits. Its moral and religious character; 
which combined constitute its Divine call and opportunity, and result in 
its religious mission, its <luty and responsibility. 

I. The I Intone Planting and 'Training. -In the beginning of the 
seventh ccntuiy the .Saxon race in Britain embraced the religion of Christ. 
From that time through nine centuries the hand of God was training, lead- 
ing, disciplining and developing that sturdy northern race, until the hidden 
torch of truth was wTCSted from its hiding-place by Lullier, and held aloft for 
the enlightenment of mankind, just at the time when Columbus discovered 
the continent of America, and opened the new and final arena for the 
activity and highest development of man. 

Was it an accident that North America fell to the lot of (he Anglo- 
Saxon race, that vigorous Northern people of brain and brawn, of faith and 
courage, of order and liberty ? Was it not the Divine pieparation of afield 
for the planting and training of the freest, highest Christian civili/ation, the 
union of personal freedom and reverence for law ? This composite race of 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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Norman Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic blood, planted on the hills and valleys, 
by the rivers and plains, and among the inexhaustible treasures of coal and 
iron, of silver and gold, of this marvelous continent, were sent here as a part 
of a far-reaching plan whose consummation will extend down through the 
ages. 

II. The Geograpliual Position.- -K map of the world with North Amer- 
ica in the center shows at a glance the strategic position of Great Britain and 
the United States. Their vast littoral, the innumerable haibors facing the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the maritime instincts of the two nations, their 
invigorating climate, matchless resources, world-wide commerce, facilities 
for exploration and travel, and peculiar adaptation to permanent coloniza- 
tion in remote countries, give these peoples the control of the world’s futuie 
and the key to its moral and ethnical problems. 

III. The Physical, Sodal and Political Traits of the English-Speaking 
/V(>/'/c.T aie a potent factor in their influence among the n.rtions. Restless 
and migiating, they are still hom(*-loving and stable, d’hey are diffusive, 
>ct constiuctivc ; free and libeity-loving yet reverent to law; intolerant of 
tyranny, \et considerate of the lowly and the poor. Their stiong individu- 
ality, their spint of entei pi ise, their (jiiiet .self-control, their coinage, tenacity 
and perseverance, their gravity and calmness, are elements of [uodigious 
strength. In dealing with Orientaks, their generosity, their innate sense of 
liberty and laii [ilay have given them a firm and enduring hold upon the 
confidence of the [leople. Thev bear those traits and principles with them 
to the ends of the eaith. If we add to this the phenomenal giowth of sci- 
entific discovery and invention, we arc prepared to expect from such a race 
the final and complete subjugation of the powers and forces of Nature for 
the benefit and uplifting of mankind. 

IV. The Moral and Pcligious Character and Training of these Nations . — 
A Divine voice summoned the Anglo-Saxon race out of paganism into a 
positive faith and the cheering hopes of the Go.spel ; but centuries of disci- 
pline and gradual growth w'ere needed to lit them as a nation to be the 
messengers of light and life to the world. 

'Pile native love of truth of these peoples has been confirmed and 
intensified by the English Bible. Integrity, veracity and impartial justice 
are to great extent national trails. 'I'hcse great nations arc permeated with 
the principles of the Bible; their poetry, history, science and philosophy are 
moral, pure and religious; they are founded on a belief in the Divine cxi.st- 
ence and Providence, and in final retribution ; in the sanctions of law and 
the supremacy of conscience ; in man’s responsibility to God, and the ruler’s 
responsibility to the people; in the puiity of the family, the honor of 
woman, and the sanctity of home ; in the obligation to treat all men, white, 
black and tawny, as brothens made in the image of God. Such jirinciplcs 
as the.se are destined to mold and control all mankind. 'I'lie Havelocks 
and Earraguts and Gordons, the men of sturdy faith ami .stei ling sense, of 
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pure morals and seieiie trust in God, are the men who are respected, trusted 
and loved, e\en to the remotest paits of the i^lohe. 

With such a uim|ue comhination of historic, j'eographical, political, 
and icligious elements, it is easy to see what constitutes the Divine Call 
and ( )pportunity, the ieli>,nous mission and responsibility of these great 
nations 

'The tiue ideal of the leligious mission of a nation embraces its entire 
intellectual, moral and social relations and duties to its own jieople and to 
all other peoples. It is thus a home and a foieign mission. 

(</) 'I'o Its own iiti/eiis this mission is one ol religious liberty, the pro- 
motion of Sabbath lesl, tenipeiance, social purity, and reverence foi the 
laws ot God. 'I he feai ol God cannot be enloiced b\ legal enactment, but 
nations who owe then libeities and law's, then happiness in llie |)resent and 
tlu‘U hojies foi the tutuie to tlu“ W'oid ot God, shouhl see to it that eveiv 
citi?en, iiatne oi adojited, shall be able to read, and be taught to reveience, 
this Divine Miii^na Clurtta of human lights ainl human b.ippiness. 

It is treason to libeitv, dislovaltv to icligion, and a betia\al of the 
sacit‘d tiiist we hold liom God foi oui childien and out coiinti\, to suiien- 
dei the contiol of out ediUMtional svstein, oiii mor.il code, andoui holy Sab- 
bath ic't fioin toil, to oin brc'thien lioiii othei lands, who have come at oiii 
disintcicsted invitation to shaie in these' blcssiims, but who, as \et haidl\ 
fice fiom the shell and the shai kies of Old W’oild absolutism, oi the 
desjiaii-begtitten dieams of unbi idled license, aie not vet assimilated to our 
essential and vil.il principles of libeil> and law, ot perfect freedom of con- 
science, tempered by the absolute subjection of the individual to the public 
good. Let each real his own temple for the woiship of his God according 
to his own conscience, but let the scho(d-house be leaied b\ all in common, 
open and free to all, and patronized b\ all. 

(A) 'I'o the civili/cd nations this mission is one which can only be 
effective thioueh a cmisistent, moial example. 'They aie set loi an exam- 
ple, to exhibit nioial leform in act, to shun all occ.isionof war and denounce 
Its honors, to show the blessings of arbitiation by adopting it as their own 
settled international piactice, and to ticat all social questions from the 
standpoint of conscience and e<juity. 'I'lie Alabama and Ifehnng Sea arbi- 
tiations have been an object lesson to the world more jiotent in exhibiting 
the tiue sjurit of Christianity than millions of punted jiages or the persua- 
sive voices of a hundred messengers of the Crciss. It is only ninety nine 
)eais since the eminent Edmund Huike u.sed language rcsjiecting the 
French people which would now be denounced as unworthy of a civilized 
man. It is the religious mission ol the English-speaking nations to form a 
juster estimate ol other nations, to treat all men as entitled to respect, to 
allow' conscience its full sway in all our dealings with them. 

(c) d'o the semi-eivilized and heathen nations our religious mission is 
one of helplulness, uplifting and enlightenment. The sympathies of our 
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Christian faith are all with the poor, the suffeiing, the i^^norant, the 
oppressed. 

The highly favoted northern races aie called by eveiy [nomptingof the 
law of love to go to the help of the less tavoied continents of the South 
Christ bids the stiong to help the weak, the blessed to siiccoi the unblessed, 
the flee to delivei the enslaved, the saved to e\angeli/e the unsawd. 

Hut we tind ouiselves confronted and thwaited at the \eiv galew.iy of 
the Asiatic and Alrie.in, as well as the Polynesian races, bv that monster of 
hideous mien, the unm mui tnmfi, the arcuised Euro|)ean gieed for gold ; 
i^old eariie<l at any puce, gold in exchange for opium, gold for poisonous, 
m.uldenmg liquois, degiading and eia/ing with then Hood ol loiilness and 
death men, women and childten, made m the image of (iod. We who aie 
strong, are bidden by our Mastei to beai the intirmities of the weak, and 
instead of this, men bearing the name of Chiistians, are shamelesslv taking 
advantage of their weakness foi the lowest and most gioveling motives to 
betiay and destioy them. While we thank (iod for the gieat msiiiieetion of 
the human mind in the sixteenth centmv against spiritual ab.solutism ; foi 
our li‘g.icy of libeity, its piiiu'iples, its maxims and its glorious results ; foi 
our puie and peaceful homes; foi 0111 sacied day of rest, instituted b\ (dod 
himself, honored and kej)t puie by our foiefathers, leveienced and enlorced 
by Washington and lantoln in the critual emergeiiev of wai , for the dig- 
nity and honor with which 0111 women aie crowned ; for the growing abhor- 
rence of war; for the spurt of moral and social reform, and for the Divine 
call and oj)porlunrty to go forth and bless the nations; let us all resolve 
that our nation and people shall no longei be eornjrroini.sed by eom|)lrcity in 
these accursed forms of .sordid traftic. 

Our mission is one of peace. We are to guarantee to out sons and 
daughters of toil one full day’s rest in seven ; an eijuit.able adjustment of 
all social and labor questions that arise ; the protection of our childien from 
the gilded tempting cup which at la.st ‘Mnteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.” We are not to be ashamed of that Divine Book which has 
made the difference between North and .South America, between Great 
Britain and the Spanish penin.sula. 

This then is oui ini.ssion : that we who arc made in the image of (iod, 
should remember that all men are m.ade in (iod’s image, d'o this divine 
knowledge we owe all we are, all we hojie for. We are rising graduallv 
towards that image, and we owe to our fellow men to aid them in returning 
to It in the gloiv ot God and the beauty of holiness. It is a celestial pnvi 
lege and with it comes a high responsibility, from which there is no escape, 

In the palace of Behjeh, or Delight, just outside the fortiess of Acre, 
on the Syrian coast, there died a few months since a famous Persian sage, 
the Babi saint, named Beh.i Allah the “Ciloryof (dod ” -the head of that 
vast reform party of Persian Moslems, wdio accept the New Testament as 
the Word of God and Christ as the deliverer of men, who regaid all nations 
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as OIK', and all nion as hrolheis. 'I'lncc \eaih a^o he was visited by a Cani- 
hiidj^e seholai, and gave iiUetanees to sentiments so noble, so Chnstdike, 
that we lepeat them as uni elusmir words : 

“'That all nations should become one in faith and all men as brotheis ; 
that the bonds of alleetion and unilv between the sons of men should be 
streiiitthened ; that diveisitv of ielii,Mon should cease and dilferenees of laee 
be annulled , what haim IS theie in this Vet so it shall be. 'I’hese fiiiit 
less strifes, these luinouswats shall jiass awav, and the* Most Great Peace ’ 
shall come. Do not Non in lanope need this also *'* Let not a man glory 
in this, that he lo\es his country ; let him rather glory in this, that he loves 
his kind." 


THK SPlRrr AND MISSION OP TDK .\POSrOLIC 
ClIlIRCIl OK ARMENIA. 

P)Y OtlANNKS CllAISlMIirMYAN. 

Idle Armenian Cduirch is the oldest (diiistian church in the world, 

Pecause of its past it has a peculiar jilace among other churches. While 
the chuieh is only one element in the lives of other nations, in Armenia it 
eniluaces the whole life ol the nation, ddie Armenians love then country, 
because they love Christianity. 

d he Construction of the Aimenian Chinch is simple and apostolic. It 
IS independent and national. The ordinarv cleigy aie elected by each par- 
ish, ICuh church being flee in its hoiiu' vvt>rk, they are all bound with one 
another, and so form a unity, 'bhe jieople share laigely in the woik of the 
chuich. 'Idle eleigv exists foi the people, and not the peojile foi the cleigy. 

'Idle Armenian clergv have always liceii pioneeis in the ‘educational 
advancement of the nation. '1 hey h.ive been the bnngers-in of Kuiopeun 
civili/ation to their people, ddicy have been first in danger and first in civ- 
ili/alion. 

'Idle spirit of the Armenian (diurch is tolerant. Every day, in our 
churches, pi.iyeis are offeied for all those who call on the name of the 
Most High in sincerity. 

'Idle Ainieiiiaii Church does not like religious disputes. She has 
defended the ideals of Chnstianity more with the red blood of her children 
than with big volumes of controversies. She has always insisted on the 
brothel hood of all (dinstians. 

'Idle Armenian Church has a great literature, which has had a vast 
influence over the people. Hut the purifying influence of our church appears 
chiefly in the family. For an Armenian the family is sacred. Ethnologists 
ask with reason: “I low can we explain the continued existence of the 
Armenian nation, through the fire and sword of four thousand years ?’’ The 
solution of this riddle is in the pure family life. 
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Hcogiapiucally, Armenia is the bridge between Asia and Flurope. All 
tlie nations of Asi.i have tiaveled over this budge. One cannot show a 
single year in the long past, through which she has enjoyed peace. Every 
one of her stones has been bapli/ed manv times with the saeied blood of 
inartvrs. Her rivers have flowed with the blood and tears of the Armenian 
nation. Surrounded by non-Chiistian and anti-Thristian peojiles, she has 
kept hei C’hiistianily and her independent national church. I'lirough the 
darkness of the ages she has been a bright torch in the Orient of Chiistianily 
and ci\ ili/ation. 

All hc! neighbors ha\e passed away -the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Pailhians, and the Persian lire-woishipers. Aimenia herself has lost 
even thing; ciown and scepter are gone; peace and happiness have 
departed , to hei leinains only the cross, the sign of martyrdom. Vet the 
.\imenian ( huich still lives. \Vh\ 'I o fulfill the vvoik she was called to 
do; to s})iead civilization among the peoples of this pait (d Asia, and she 
has still vitalitv enough to fulfill this mission. For this struggling and 
aspiiing church we Clave your sympatln. I'o help the Armenian Church 
is to help humanity. 


THE GREEK CHURCH. 

Bv Rfv. P. Ibii wiHoi.is, OF THK Orkkk Churc h, of Chicaiu). 

I come into your presence as a rejiresentative of the truths of the Ortho- 
dox CJhuicIi and to greet you with our love. A man of Judea pleached, 
saying : “ 1 am the 'J'ruth, 1 am the Eight of the World, I will send to the 

world the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of the Truth, and he will say every 
truth.” Has that man spoken the truth ? 

I read the scriptures and I see that our Jesus Christ sent his Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of the Truth, to all the disciples without exception. The 
Apostles vveie the first Christian Church with the Spirit of the Truth. But 
the Apostles sometimes disputed among themselves upon religious questions. 
1 hey decided it, however, by leaving it to the Apostles and eldeis of the 
church. Has the Orthodox Church kcjit this example of the Apostles ; 
namely, the discussion and the union after the decision ? Let us look at 
the history of the church, d'lie Jews of Judea, according to the prophets, 
were waiting foi a Messiah. When in the fullness of time a child was born 
in Bethlehem, and when hc was old enough to preach the kingdom of 
heaven and that he was the Son of God, he met great opposition until he 
was crucified. After his resurrection his disciples continued the work of 
their teacher, and the subject of then teaching w.is the person of Jesus 
Christ, the crucified. .St, Paul, a learned Jew, at first a persecutor of Chris- 
tianity, finally became the chosen vessel of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ was 
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to tlic Jcwh a bcandal and to tlie Greeks a fooli.shnes.s i’hc apostie.s began 
at first their pleaching among their coinpatnots, the Jews, but then followers 
weie few. 'I'hen the>, and especially St. Raul, applied to the nations, and 
especially to the (Wrecks of Asia Minor; afteiwards to the 'riiessalonians 
and Philippians, of Macedonia, to Athenians, Connthians and, at last, to 
Romans, 01 to the Jews and (iieeks of Rome. 

Some Greek Christian chinches had been established, and for that 
leason the ev.angelists wrote their gosjiel in the Gieek language, as othei 
disciples did then epistles. I said above that Chiislianity met a great oppo 
sit ion. It was to light ag.iinst all the leligions of that epoch, d'he cinperois 
of Rome armed themselves against it, .mil the weapon cut off tendci and 
feeble creatures. Hut (diristianity became the leligion of the Roman states. 
Meanwhile the opposition continued undei other shafics of false Chiistian 
philosophy, that is, the heiesies, and it began to enter the enclosure of the 
chinch under the shape of tiuth and agitated the jieace of the chuich. 
t loLids of heiesics troubleil the ceiemony of the chuich, which cut them off 
bv the weapon of thetiue doctiinc, b\ the wea|>on of the HolyGhost aicoid- 
ing to the e\am[)les ol the apostles, and the\ guarded the Christian doclinie 
fai fiom any error, .Ml these svnods agieed about the Clnisti.in and ev.in- 
gelical tiuth.s and i oinjiosed the Chiistian creed .as it is to-day except the 
which entered into the chuich wathout the ei umenical decision, at 
the ninth centinv. And the Ojiinion of the wliole chuich waas one, and they 
had tiue love of Jesus Christ and the truth of the Holv (Hiost. In that time 
lia\e been seen most eminent theologians, Christian philosojiheis and 
WTiters of the Clni.stian doctrine, and the most of them look pait in these 
synods. 

Unfortunately human interest and human pride united, entered at the 
ninth century the sacred inclosure of the church, and a great schism and 
division followed between the East and the West. This division resulted in 
retardmgChristianity and in the progress of Mohammedanism, whose motto is 
“Jvill the Infidehs,” because evetyone who is not a Mohammedan, according 
to the Koran of the Piophet, is an infidel, is a dog. 

It IS not my desiie to speak about Turkish tyianny, but I will say a few' 
words concerning the Christian kings of Europe. 'I'he [leople of the Oiient 
suffered and still siitfei ; (diristian virgins are dishonored liy the followers of 
the Moslem Hiophet, and the life of a Chiistian is not considered as piecious 
as that of a dog. Hut the kings of Einope, the Chiistian kings, thinking 
only of themselves and their interests, see from afai this barbaious state of 
affairs, but without sympathy, and for that rea.son I .stated that politics had 
entered the chuich. 

Regarding the Orthodox Church, wc are true to the examples of the 
apostles; we follow the same road in leligious ijuestions and after discussion 
ilo not accept new dogma without the agreement of the wdiole ecumenical 
church ; neither do we adopt any dogma other than that of the one united 
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anil undivuleil church whose doctiine has been followed until to day. The 
Orthodox Apostolic Catholic Church contains many different nations, and 
eveiyone of them uses its own language in the mass and litany and governs 
its church independently; but all these nations have the same faith. 'I'he 
patriarchs, mctiopolitans, archbishops and bishops are all equal. I'here is 
no difference in their rank ; freedom, fraternity and ceremony range between 
them. This is, in short, the church which I represent, the church which 
does not lequest the authority over other churches or mix itself in politics 
the church of the Apostles who had the spirit of truth. And can we 
say that the truth, far from any error, is not found in such a church ? 

In finishing this shoit account of my church I raise my eyes on high and 
pray : 

(), thou Holy Ghost, the Spirit of the Truth, thou who illuminated the 
Holy Apostles, thou who illuminated thv saints apostolic, thy united and undi- 
vided church and synods; () thou Hidy Ghost who illuminates every man 
coming into the world; thou ho didst illuminate Columbus the hero to give the 
whole continent to humanity; thou who didst illuminate this glorious jieople 
of America to fight against slavery and for ficedom ; thou who didst illumin- 
ate the eminent presidents of this Religious Congress, from which an immense 
light will be sjjread over all the world ; () thou Holy (iliost, hear my humble 
prayer and grant us that all men of the earth may become one flock under 
one Shepherd — and that our Jesus Christ, the one Head of the Church. 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND AMITY. 

By Rev. S. L. Baldwin, I) D., of New York. 

It is only by justice that real amity between nations can be secured. 
The true basis for international conduct, as for that of the individual, is the 
golden rule. “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” Or the rule laid down by Confucius, which 
maybe called a negative form of the golden rule, “ What you do not like 
when done to yourself, do not do to otheis.” Between the old brute law of 
“might makes right” and the Christian teaching of justice, based on a love 
for our fellow-men, there is no middle ground. 

In order ‘hat there may be pleasant relations between nations, treaties 
are formed. Of course, the object of such treaties should be to secure and 
preserve peace and good-fellowship, and to do this by acting in accordance 
with the demands of justice and righteousness in all dealings with each 
other. Justice Field, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in his dis- 
.senting opinion on the Geary law, well said: 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B, 
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“Aliens domiciled within the countiv hy its coTiscnt nrc entitled to all 
the guarantees tor the protection of their person and property which aie 
seeuied to native-born eiti/cns. 'I'he moment any human being comes within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, with the consent of the government — 
and such consent will always be implied when not expressly withheld, and 
in the case of the Chinese laborers before us was in teims given by treaty -- 
he becomes subject to all their laws and amenable to their punishment and 
entitled to their protection. Aibitiary and despotic authoiity can no moie 
be exeicised over them with reference to then persons and property than 
over the persons and property of native-born citizens. I'hey differ only 
from citizens in the icspect that they cannot vote or hold any public office. 
As men having our common humanity they are protected by all the guaian- 
tees of the constitution. 'I'o hold that they are subject to any diffeicnt law, 
or are less protected in any particular is, in my judgment, against the teach- 
ings of our history, the practice of our government and the language of our 
constitution. 

Certainly, the object of all treaties between nations must include and 
keep foremost the idea of securing exact justice to the citizens and subjects 
of the nations lepresented. If this be true, it is no less true that treaties once 
made should be faithfully kept by both parties to the agreement. This has 
always been the accepted principle of civilized nations. Nothing is con- 
sideretl more sacred than a treaty, and by the constitution of the United 
States, the treaties made by the government were placed with the constitution 
and the laws enacted under it as the supicme law of the land. 

If the provisions of a tieaty may be set aside at the caprice of one party 
witlKJUt any consultation with the other, by mere legislative enactment, they 
become of little value. A Christian nation should repudiate any deflection 
from the original principles of fidelity to tiealy obligations. 

In further puisuance of ju.stice, it is esident that in case of disagreement 
between nations they should come to good undeist.indiiig without lesorting 
to the barbarous practice of war. Christian principle suggests in such cases 
that other nations be called in to arbitrate. 

In the light of justice the duty of strong nations towards weak ones is 
clear. It is to treat them as weak children in a loving family aie treated, the 
stronger ones emulating each other in a .strife for preeminence in kindness 
of treatment toward those who need it most. Thus among nations just 
rights will lie secured to all and injustice be prevented. The weak will be 
as well off as the strongest, because the strongest will combine to secure 
eveiy just right to the weakest. 

One most important matter to be considered at this time is the applica- 
tion of these jirinciples to the question of immigiation. No just objection 
can be made to laws intended to secure the welfare of a country, to protect 
it against anarchists, law breakers and harmful immigrants of every kind. 
But any discrimination against any race or people, as such, is of the nature 
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of an et^sential injustice and cannot be defended on any principle of Divine 
or human law. If, as an illustrious instance of how not to do it, we examine 
the conduct of the United States government in regard to the Chinese in the 
light of the principles laid down, we can onlv be tilled with humiliation. 
Many instances might be given showing the hardships which were experi- 
enced undci formei laws, but in 1892 another 1 iw, still more unjust and 
ojipressive, violating moie fundamentally our solemn tieaties with China, 
was enacteil, which is knowm as the (iear\ law. On this Justice Field well 
said : 

The jninishmenl is bevond all reason in its seventy. It is out of all 
jiroportion to the alleged offense. It is cruel and unusual. As to its cru- 
ellv, nothing can exceed a foicible depoitalion from a country of one’s resi- 
dence and the breaking uj» of all lelations of friendship, family and busi- 
ness theie contracted. I will pursue this subject no fuilher. The decision 
of the court and the sanction it would give to legislation depiiving resident 
aliens of the guaiantces of the con.stitution till me with ajiprehcnsion. 
'These guaiantces aie of pi iceless \aluc to c\crv icsident in the countiv. 
\vhether citi/en or alien. 1 cannot but regard the decision as a blow against 
constitutional libeitv when it declaies that Congress has the right to disre- 
gard the guaiantces of the constitution intended tor all men domiciled in 
the countiv, with the consent of the government, 111 then rights of person 
and propel ly. 

'I hese words are none too strong. Tiiir treaty had piomised to these 
men the same treatment accorde<l to the citi/ens or subjects of the most 
favoied nation, but this .solemn promise seems to have been utteily ignored 
w'hen this unblushing violation of oui treaty was enacted into so-called law. 
What ajiology is there for such action ? None w'hatever. 'I'he reasons 
urged against the Chinese have been freipientlv shown to be without weight. 

'The true course for us to take in this matter is to recover from the 
fright into which we have allowed political demagogues to throw us, and 
in a manlv and Christian way to proceed at once to conform our govern- 
mental action to the earliest and best tiaditions of the republic. Only in 
this way may we expect the blessing of God and ultimate honor and success 
as a nation, for it still remains true that “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin IS a repioach to any people,” and the law of God still remains. 




REV. P. PHIAMBOLIS, RESIDENT PRIES'l OF THE GREEK CHURCH, 

IN CHICAGO. 

“ I DO NOT COME TO TEACH YOU A NEW GOSPEL BECAUSE OUR GOSPEL JS ALWAYS NEW. \OU 
KNOW VERY WELL THAT ITS 1 RUTHS ARE UNCHANGEABLE AND ETERNAL, THE RUDDER OF THE 
ACTION OF EVERY CHRIS TKN, THE GUIDE OF SAl VATION. BLIT I COME INTO \OUR I RHSFNCP: AS 
A REPRESENTATIVE OK THE TRUTHS OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH ANDTOGKhhl \OU WITH OUK 
LOVE.” 




MEN ARE ALREADY BROl'IIERS. 

liV PRINCK SERGK Wol.KONSKV, OF kUSSlA. 

CllirAc'.o, Sept. 15, 189.^. 

Prince Skrcf WoLKONSKV. -Dear Sir: 'There will he a meeting 
next Monday, Sept. 18, at i'. M., in Room 23 of the Art Palace, to decide, 
if possible, upon a formula whidi may .seivc as a bond for universal brother- 
hood. 

One representative of each faith and order will be invited. The invit.i- 
tion is hereby extended to yourself. Yours, respectfully, 

Theodor I'. F. St ward. 

When I received the above invitation T did not know whether this would 
be a private gatheimg for a friendly c.xchange of ideas or a publn session 
with regular speeches and addre.sses, but the appeal touched me too juo- 
foundly not to tr\ to piepaie myself foi both. In the following lines 1 take 
the liberty of setting foith the ideas which have been .suggested to me by Mr. 
Seward’s invitation. 

Much has been spokenof univeisal brotherhood during these last w-eeks, 
and still a kind of doubt prevents us from trusting in any j)alpable lesiilt. 
For a long time I have been searching for the leason of that doubt, which 
never ceased trailing clouds upon the pure sky that shined over those broth- 
erly gatherings; and I think 1 fmallv have found the leason. 

We speak of brotherhood as of a thing to be founded. Peojile seem 
to sav : “We are not brotheis, but let us tiy to become so. \’es, let us try 
to become brothers, though diflicull it niav be; let us stiive, for we are civil- 
i/ed people, and there is no leal ct\ili/.ation without brotherhood, brother- 
hood is the crowning of all civili/ation.’’ 

Alas, brotherhood is not the crowning— it is the basis, and if a civiliza- 
tion IS not built on that basis, no posterior efforts can remedy the evil. It is 
not to become brothers. Wc must tiy not to forget that we are brothers. It 
IS not because we are civilized that we speak of instituting a universal broth- 
erhood on earth. It is because we are not--or, far more, because we are 
wrongly civilized that we strain our biains to institute a condition that never 
ceased to exist. Not by instituting societies or associations shall we inspire 
feelings of brotherhood, but in breaking the exclusiveness of those which exist. 

We must not forget that associations are not the aim, but only the 
instrument. If we regard those “religious (.lubs’’ as an aim in them- 
selves, our membership becomes a seclusion fiom the rest of humanity ; an 
end instead of a beginning; it generates death instead of geneiating life. 
It is not what we do when we go to the meeting, nor the fact of 0111 going 
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that is important, but what we do when we leave the meetinj^. When we 
believe that, we will see that associations and clubs are not (he principal 
thing. We will not breathe without full lungs until the dav we undcistand 
that human brotherhood is not a (jueslion of badge, and that, if wc really 
wish to bring brotherhood in life, we have to tiiin our eyes other w'a>s. 
Wlicie ^ This IS the great (jiieslion. 

Our motlein civili/ation — oi, rather, let us not use this word, fot it sup- 
poses a perfection, and hente cannot be applied to anvthing that exists on 
earth— no, we will say our w.ays of teaching and learning, there is the evil 
we must light against if w'e w'ant to deliver the ide.i of human brotherhood 
from the dust <ind smoke and mud which cover it, so that we aic .ible to 
foiget that it exists and speak of it as a new thing to be instituted. Our 
w'ays of teaching are the evil, so I said and so 1 repeat. For our w'ays of 
teaching are shameful. From childhood on we are taught that human 
beings aie divided as civili/ed, enlightened, uncivilized, baibaiians, etc. — 1 
do not know the exact delinitions used in American .school-books, nor ilo I 
know’ the exact gioiip to which I h.i\e to belong, as being a Russian but 
the fail IS that from oui childhood on we aie tiained to divide those whom 
we call oiii brothels into different categoiies, according to then more or less 
|)ioximitv to those summits of civili/ation, the benefits of wdiich we en)o\ , 
and the inoie leaining w'e want to show the more we accentuate and undei- 
line these divisions of humanity. 

And when a few of us get rid of that habit of cla.ssifying our siniilais; 
when we at last become aware that ,dl nations are composed of men like 
ourselves, then we consider this conviction as our highest personal merit 
and the greatest proof of our enlightenment and culture. Is it really to our 
cultuie we owe these feelings of biotherhood ^ Is it not far moie to the 
fact of having succeeded in shaking off from our souls the ileposits of a 
wrong education ? 

Now, I ask you all : Is that the spirit which ought to animate all educa- 
tion? Just allow me to tell you what happened to a Ru.ssian peasant, of 
course iincivili/ed. He one day undertook a journey. With a bag on his 
shouldeis he started off and walked through (jermany, France, a jiart of Italy 
and Austria without knowing a w’ord of any other language but his own. 
When he came back his land owner, the civili/ed m.in, asked him, “ How it 
was possible he could make himself understood in foreign countries among 
foreign people?” And the peasant replied in the most genuine way: 
‘‘Well, why shouldn’t they understand me, are they not human beings like 
my. self ?” 

1 leave you to decide which of the tw’o was the more civilized one, and 
whether I am wrong in attirrning that our modern education does just the 
contrary of what it should tlo. 

We think that the ipiestion of universal brotherliootl is an edinalional 
ipiestion- -that it ought to be put at the very bottom of the piimaiy .school and 
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not at the very top of the university. And, by the way, do you know what might 
become a school for teaching human brotherhood ? The Midway Plaisance 
at the World’s Fair. You hardly believe that, and btill it is so, and if I tell 
you why you will agree with me. 

The Midway Plaisance is generally considered as a resort of pleasure. 
For me it is the most sad thing I know, because it is human life exposed as 
a show, human beings deprived of their feelings and reduced to the state of 
a catalogued exhibit, a moving panorama of human empty forms. And we 
civilized people who go and buy our entrance to the Cairo street or the Ara- 
bian circus, we even do not inquire whether these human brothers of ouis 
have a human soul under their interesting and picturesijue costumes. We 
look at those Arabian riders, at their eipiestnan exercises, the showy colois 
of their dresses, their movings, their waviiigs, their checting,and we .stare at 
them like animals. But then language is a beautiful one. It is a jewel set 
in filagree. Their poetry is the finest dream humanity has dreamed. No, 
don't say they are baibaiians; don’t be afraid of them; step closer. You 
will .see they are men just as we. 

Keniembei, voii (.annot become a brother of a man if you do not feel 
that you aie Ins brother. 

So, if \ou rcvdlv vvi.sh that humanity .should be united in feelings of 
universal brotheihood, do not go to the meeting, do not become a member of 
the association, but going home, gather your children and tell them : “Chil- 
dren, let us learn, for we must know what other people are, becau.se other 
people are our brothers, and we mu.st know our brothers, because if we do 
not know them we may not recognize them, and it is a crime not to recog- 
nize one’s brother.” 

These arc my ideas on human brotherhood. 1 am glad to have had 
the opportunity of proclaiming them publicly ; for, after having written this 
paper, I did not go to that meeting, but I want those who asked me and 
expected me to go, 1 want them to know why I did not go and why I never 



AMERICA'S DUrV TO CHINA. 

Jjk. \V. a. I*. Martin, pRKhiiDRNT ok mik Imi'Krial Tuncwkn 
C oi.I.F.CK, PkKINO. 

It IS not claiming too much for Christianity to asscit that beyond all 
other systems it has made its influence felt in the morality of individuals 
and of nations. It is like tlie sun which not only floods the eaith with light, 
but imparls the foite that enables liei to pursue hei pathway. Says Sir J» 
Mackintosh: “ 'The peculiar characteristic of the Christian religion is that 
spirit of unueisal chanty which is the living principle of all our social 
duties.” And I.oid Bacon .says: “'Hiere never was any philosophy, relig- 
ion or other discipline which did so plainly and highly exalt that good, which 
is communicative ami depress that good which is private and particular as 
the Chiistian Faith.” 

It has been well said “that it is one of the gloiies of Chiistianilv that 
it has cau.scd the .sentiment of repentance to find a place in the heait of 
nations.” 'I his is the sentiment that 1 desiie to evoke. 

l.et it not be forgotten that to China we aie indebted for the best of 
our domestic beverages ; for tlie elegant ware that adonis our table ; and for 
those splendid dre.ss inateiials that set off the beauty of oui women. 

'Po China, moreover, we are indebted for at least one of our sciences — 
one which is doing more than any othei to transfoim and subjugate the ele- 
ments. Alchemy, the mother of oui modern chemistrv, had its original root 
in the Chinese pliilosOjihy of 'Pao — one of the religions leprescnted heic 
to-day. 

To China, beyond a doubt, we aic indebted for the motive that stimu- 
lated the (ienoese navigatoi to uiuleitake his adventuious voyage ; and to 
hei he was indebted for the needle that guided him on his way. Without 
China for motive, and without the magic finger for guide, it is certain that 
Columbus would not have made his voyage; and it is highly probable that 
we should not have been holding a World’s P'air at this time and place. 
With such claims on our grateful recognition, is it not a matter of surprise 
that China is not found occupying a conspicuous place in this Columbian 
PvXposition ? Could anything have been more fitting than to have had the 
dragon flag floating over a pavilion draped with shining silks — with a 
pyramid of tea-chests on one hand, and on the other a house of porcelain 
surmounted by a gigantic compass and a statue of China beckoning Colum- 
bus to cross the seas ? 

As a matter of form, our government did send an invitation to China 

Coypright, 1893, by J. H, B. 
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at. to othei countries, to paiticipate in a national capacity, 'I'o Chinese eyes 
it read like this : “ We have excluded your lahorets and skilled workmen 
because our people dread their competition. We have even enacted a law 
that not one of them who turns his back on our shores shall be pei nutted to 
re-enter our ports. Still we would like to have you help us with our bii( 
show and for this occasion we aie willing to relax ihe ligor of our rules so 
fai as to admit a few of your workingmen to aid in arranging your exhibit - 
under bond, be it understood, that they shall clear out as soon as the display 
is o\ei.' What wonder that a proud and sensitive government declined the 
tempting offci, leaving its industries to be repiesentcd (if at all) by the pri- 
vate enterpiise of its people resident in the United States ? 

Here is China’s official leply as communicated by Minister Dcnby in a 
dispatch to the Secretary of State : 

Repoiting an interview with the Chinese premiei, Li Hung Chong, he 
says : 

‘‘1 then look up the subject of the Chicago Exposition, and advised 
him to send a fleet to Hampton Roads to show the world the great progress 
China has latelv matle in the creation of a modern navy. I found, however, 
that It was useless to argue the subject with him. He said he would not 
.send a fleet; and that China would have no exhibition at Chicago. I 
expressed my regret at this irrational conclusion, and used .some arguments 
to make him recede ftom it — but 7 vit/iout a^'aiiy 

“Who is my neighboi i*’’ is a rpicstion winch evciy Immaii soul is bound 
to ask, in a woild in which mutual .lid is the liist of moral laws. 'I'he 
answer gi\en by Him, who bettei than any other expoumled and exemplified 
the laws of (lod, is apjilicable to nations as well as to imlividuals. It is an 
answer that sw'eeps away the bairiers of race and religion, and shows us the 
Samaiitaii forgetful of heiedilary feuds ministering to the w-ants of the 
needy Jew. 

Thus China is our neighboi, notwithstanding the sea that lolls between 
us, —a sea wdiich, contrary to the idea of the Roman poet, unites lather than 
divides. Yes — China which faces us on the ojiposile shore of the Pacific - 
China, which occupies a domain as vast and as opulent in resmirces as our 
own — China, teeming with a jiopulation five limes as great as ouis and more 
accessible to us than to any of the gieat nations of Christendom— China, 1 
say, IS preeminently our neighbor. What, (hen, is the first of the duties 
which wc owe to her? It is unquestionably to make her people par- 
takers with ourselves in the blessings of the Christian religion. 

Here in this Parliament of Religions it is unnecessary to stop to jirove 
that religion is our chief good, and that every man who feels himself to be 
in possession of a clew to guide him through the labyrinth of earthly evils is 
bound to offer it to his brother man. 

Who that believes that (in Buddhistic phrase) “ he has found the way 
out of the bitter sea,” can refuse to indicate the path to his brother man ? 
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The lattei may decline to follow it, but that is his lookout; he iiiayc\en 
feel offended by an implied assumption of supeiiority ; but ou.^dlt a legaid 
for susceptibilities of that sort to dissuade us from the duty of impaitini< mu 
knowledge? “Why should we not send religions to voui coiiiilry^” 
once said tome a distinguished Chinese prolessoi in the lm|)enal Univeisitv 
of Peking. Careful not to say that it was “ because water does not flow up 
hill,’’ I replied— “By all means; send them and make the e\[)eriinent.” 
“But would your people receive them with fa\oi he asked again. 
“Certainly,” said I, “instead of being a voice civing in iIil- w iMei ness, 
they would be welcomed to our city halls, and then message would be heaid 
and weighed.” Do you suppose that my esteemed colleague at once vet 
about foiming a mi.ssionary society.'* lie was jiroud of his [losition as pro- 
fessor of niatheimitics, and proinl to be the expositoi of wliat he called 
“western learning;” but his faith was too feeble to prompt to efloit Im the 
piopagation of his religion, He was a {'onfucianisi and believed in an 
ovei-ruling powei, which he c.dled “Shangti”oi “'J’leii;'" and had some 
shadow of notion ot a life to come, as evidenced b\ his vvoislup of 
ancestois; but his leligion, such as it was, was woliillv wanting in vilalitv, 
ami marked by that .Sadduceean indiffcience whuh inav be t.iken as the 
leading chaiacteiistic ol his school ilesjjile the excellence of its ethual 
system. 

Anolhei leligion indigenous to China is T.ioisin , but, as the Chinese 
say ol then famous Book of Changes, that “ it cannot be catried bevond the 
se.is” -we may say the same of 'raoism -it has nothing that w ill beai 
tiaiispoitation. Its foundei l,aots/e did indeed expiess some sublime truths 
111 beautiful language; but he enjoined retiiemeiit fiom the woild i.ilhei 
than peisistent effoit to impiove mankind. His followeis have become 
sadly degenerate; and not to speak of alchemv, which tliey continue (o 
pursue, then religion has dwindled into a compound of nec iomancv' ami 
exorcism. It is, however, veiy tai fiom being dead. 

Buddhism has a nobler rec'oid. It impoited into China the elements of 
a sfmitual conception of the univeise. It has implanted in the minds of the 
common people a (iim belief in rewaids and punishments. It has cheiished 
a spirit of chanty ; and in a word, exeici.sed an influence so similar to that 
of Christianity that it may be considered as having done much to prepaie 
the soil for the di.ssemination of a highei faith. But its force is sficnt and 
its work done. It.s piiesthood have larpsed into such a state of ignorance 
and corruption that in Chinese Buddhism there appears to be no possibility 
of revival. In fact, it seem.s to exist in a state of suspended animation sim- 
ilar to that of those frogs that are said to have been excavated from the 
stones of a Buddhist monument in India ; which, inhaling a breath of air, 
took a leap or two and then expired. Of the Buddhism of Japan, which 
appears to be more wide-awake, it is not my province to speak ; but as to 
that of China there is reason to fear that no power can galvanue it into even 
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a bemblance of vitality. One more service it lias rendered in addition to 
those enumerated— it has pioven the possibility of a religion of foreign 
oiigin ac(|uiiing an ascendency over the Chinese mind. 

The religion of the state is a heteiogeneoiis cult, made ujiof ceremonies 
boriowed fiom each of these three systems. And ol the lebgion of the peo- 
ple, it may be afliimed that it consists of jiaits of all three commingled in 
each induidual mind, much as gases aie mingled in the atmosphere, but 
without any definite piopoition. 

Each of these svstems has, in its measme, seived them as a useful dis- 
cipline, though in jailing and ii reconcilable discoid with each othei. But 
the time has come bn the ('hinese to be intiodiiced to a moie comjilete 
icbgion--one which combines the meiits of all thiee, while it heightens them 
in degiee. 

'Po the august chaiactei of bhaiiglgthe Supieme Rulei, biiowii but neg- 
lected, feaied but not loved, Cbiistianitv will <uld the attiactioii of a teiidei 
Eatliei, bunging him into each heart and house in ben ol the fetiches now 
enshiiiied there. Instead ol Ihuhlha, the Light of Asia, it will give them 
Chiist, the “ Light of the Woild , ” foi the faint hopes of immoitalily derived 
fiom Taoist discipline oi Buddhist tiansmigiation, it will confei a faith that 
liiumjihs o\ei death and the gia\e ; and to ciown all, bestow on them the 
energy of the Ilol\ (ihost (|uickening the conscience and saiictif)iiig the 
affections, as nothing else has c\ei done. 

'I'he iiatne s\stems bound up with the absiiidities ol geoniancy and the 
abominations of animal woiship aie an anachionism m the age of steam- 
boats and telegiaphs. When electricitN has come loilh fiom its hiding- 
place to link the remotest <|uaileis df then land in instantaneous sympathy, 
ministeiing liglit, foiee and healing, does it not suggest to them the coming 
of a spiiilLial energv to do the same loi the hmnan soul 

'Plus spiiitual powd I hold it is jneeminenllv the duly of Aineiicans. 
to seek to imjiait to the |)eopk ol ( hina. When ( biistianitv comes to 
them from Russia, England, Ol Piaiice, all of whuh ha\e pushed then lei- 
iitoiies up to the fionticis of ('hina, the Chinese aie pione to suspect that 
evangelization under such ausjiices is onl\ a cloak loi future aggies- 
sion. It IS not Cdiristianity in itself that they object to so much as its con- 
nection with foreign power and foreign jiolitics. 

Now these impediments aie minimized in the case of the United States 
— a country, which, until the outbreak of this unhapjiy peisecution of their 
countrymen, was regarded liy the Chinese as their liest friend, because an 
impossible enemy. Our treaty of 1858 gives expression to this feeling by a 
clause inserted at the instance of the Chinese ncgotiatois to the effect that 
whenever China finds herself in a difficulty with another foreign power she 
shall have the right to call on America to make use of her good offices to 
effect a settlement. America holds 'that proud position no longer. 'Po 
such a pass have things come that a viceroy who has always been friendly. 




PRKSIDKNT W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., FEKlNd, CHINA. 

“who is my NKIOHROR ? IS A QUESTION WHICH EVERY HUMAN SOUL IS BOUND TO ASK IN A 
WORLD IN WHICH MUTUAL AID IS THE FIRST OF MORAL LAWS, AND THE ANSWER CUEN BY 
CHRIST SWEETS AWAY IHE BARRIERS OK RACE AND RELIGION, AND SHOWS US THE SAMARITAN 
FORGETFUL OK HEREDITARY FEUDS, MINISXEKING 10 THE WANTS OF THE NEEDY JEW.” 
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and at times has been regarded as a patron of missionaries, not long ago 
said to an American missionary : “ Do not come back to China, stay in 

your own country and teach your people the practice of justice and charity.” 

This brings us to the duties especially incumbent on our government, 
and the hist that suggests itself is that of protecting American interests. 
Tnat, you may say, is not a duly to China, but one that it owes to its own 
people, d'rue, but Americans have no interest that does not imply a cor- 
responding good to the Chinese thnpire. 

d'ake, for example, our commerce. Do we impoverish China by taking 
her teas and silks ? Do we not on the contrary add to her wealth by giv- 
ing in exchange the materials for food and clothing at a less cost than 
would be requiied for their production In China ? The value of our com- 
mercial interests in that empire may be inferred, better than from any minute 
statistics from tlie fact that within the last thirty years they have been a 
leading factor in Ihe construction of four lines of railway spanning this con- 
tinent and of three lines of steamships bridging the Pacific. What dimen- 
sions will they nut attain when our states west of the Mississippi come tube 
tilled up with an opulent population ; and when the resources of China are 
developed by the application of Occidental methods? 

Had Columbus realized the grandness of his discovery — and had he, 
like Balboa, bathed in the water of the Pacific, what a ])icture would have 
iisen befoie the eve of his fervid imagination, -a new land as rich as 
Cathav and new and old clasping hands across a broad expanse of ocean 
whitened by the sails of a prosperous commerce. Alieady has such a dream 
begun to be fulfilled ; and to the prospective expansion of our commeice 
fancy can hardly assign a limit. In that blight reversion every son of our 
soil and e\eiy adopted citizen has a diiect or indiiect inteicst. 

But what has the go\ernmcnt to do with all that, beyond' giving free 
scojie to pti\ate cntcrpiise? Much, in many ways; but not to descend into 
jiarticulnis, its lesponsibility consists mainly in two things, both negative ; 
VI/., not by an injudicious tariff to exvlude the products of China from our 
markets, and not to divert the trade of C'hina into European channels by 
jilanting a bittci loot of hostility in the (diinesc mind. 

Oui other gicat interest is the commerce of ideas the propagation of 
Christian faith. That, vou will say, is an order of things with which our 
government, from the nature of its constitution, is incapable of interfering. 

True, it may not resolve itself into a mi.ssionary society, any more than 
it can turn itself into a commercial company. Yet it may have as much to 
do with religion as with trade, and almost in the same way. 

It cannot refuse to be interested in the propagation of the Christian 
faith, if for no other reason, because the bulk of our people (some twenty 
million church members) are interested in it. But there are other reasons 
for favoring and encouraging the missionary enterprise. 

Does it make no difference to us, whether we have for our vis-i-vis on the 
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other shore of the ocean a Christian or a pagan power? How different 
would be our relations with Europe were the religions of Asia substituted 
for her Christian institutions! It was the possession of a common religious 
faith that molded the independent states into one family, subject to a com- 
mon code, which Phillemore calls the '‘'‘jus commune of Christendom.” 
“ Great and inestimable,” says the same writer, “ has been the effect of the 
doctrines of revelation on the jurisprudence of nations.” It was precisely 
the want of these doctrines for the basis of a common code, which, as 
explained by Mr. Cushing, led the negotiators of our earlier treaties with 
China to refuse to allow our people to be subject to her territorial jurisdic- 
tion. And though, as Phillemore remarks, “ Events which are now happen- 
ing are evidently preparing the way for a general diffusion of international 
justice among nations of different religious creeds,” is it not obvious that 
the brotherhood of man can only be expected to follow on the acknowledg- 
ment of the P'atherhood of God ? 

If to any of the European powers it be an object to prevent China from 
becoming rich and powerful, let them discourage her from the adoption of 
our Christian faith ; but such can ncvei be the policy of the United States, 
as we have nothing to fear from her power and much to gain from her wealth. 
She herself is beginning to be dimly conscious of what she owes to the labors 
of missionaries; in preparing the way for that ‘‘renovation of the people,” 
which Confucius declares it to be the duty of an emperor to promote. To 
the Roman Catholic missionaries she is indebted for the mathematics and 
astronomy of the sixteenth century; and to Protestant missionaries, since the 
latter half of the present century, she owns a series of text-books including 
the whole circle of modern sciences -carrying her .scanty stock of mathe- 
matical knowledge to the highest branches ; substituting the astronomy of 
Newton for that of Ptolemy, and adding chemistry, physics, political economy 
and international law. 

To the importance of these sciences the Chinese are gradually waking 
up; nor can they long continue to ignore the renovating power of those 
religious principles which form the soul of our western civilization. The 
greatest obstacle in the way of their acceptance would be removed could the 
Chinese be convinced that they are not intended in any way to subserve the 
ends of foreign political ambition. 

That our country has no such ends to serve, they are well aware ; and 
that our missionaries are not political agents, they are fully assured. 

This is an immense natural advantage of the United States in their 
favor ; but alas ! it is more than counterbalanced by prejudices created by 
the short-sighted policy of our government in pursuing the Chinese with as 
cruel legislation as that which is directed against the Jews in Russia. Let 
the Christian people of the United States rise up in their might and demand 
that our government shall retrace its steps by repealing that odious law which 
may not be forbidde;i by the letter of our constitution ; but which three emi- 
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iient iiienil)ers of our supreme court have pionounced to be in ^darin/jf oppo- 
sition to the spiiit of our Ma^na Charttx. 

I aiiinot piesentin^ a plea foi uniestiicted iininigiation. It is not expected 
by China that our gates should be thiovvii open to the Riiaiean arms of bet 
laboiing peo{)le, any moie than that she should be coni[)elIed to admit the 
laboi -saving machines of tins counti). 

In Septembei, i88S, the Chinese government had undei advisement a 
treaty negotiated b\ its ministei in Washington, in which to escajie the 
indignity of an aibitiaiy exclusion act, it agiees to take the initiative in 
[jrohibiting the emigiation of labiueis. That tieatv would undoubtedly 
have been latified, if time had been given foi the consideration of amend- 
ments which China ilesiied to juopose. Rut the exigencies of a piesiden- 
tial campaign led our goveinmeiit toapjilv the “dosiiie ’’with an abiiiptness 
almost unheaid of in diplomatic histoiy, demanding thiough oui ministei in 
Peking the latdication within fortv-eight houis on pain of being consideied 
as having lejected the tieatv. d’he Chinese goveinmeiit, not choosing to 
sacrilicc its dignitv by conijilving with this unceiemonioiis ultimatum, oui 
Congress, as a bid foi the vole of the Pacific (ioast, haslilv ji-issed the Scott 
law, - a law which our Supieme Couit has decided to be iii contiavention of 
oiii tieaty engagements, 

Anothei Olvmpiad came lound <i teim which we might vei v well applv 
to the peiiodival game of electing a piesident and on the high tide of 
another presidential contest .i new exclusion law.suipassing its piedecessois 
111 the scveritv of its en.ulments, was mu ( es>.lullv floated. 

Could such a couise have am other effect than that of exciting in the 
mind of China piofound contempt foi (tin ic publican institutions, and an 
abiding hostility tovvaids our jieople '' One ol oui leading |ouinals has 
dial acteri/ed that law .is “.i puce of buncoinbe .ind bai batons legislation, ” 
of which the adinmistiation would appeal to be “heaitilv ashamed,” to judge 
fiom the excuse they hnd for ev.iding its execution. 

If It were put in foice and am citiisidciable luimbci ol Chinese sub- 
jected to the penalty of depoitalum, all the gunboats in our navv would not 
suflice to prevent out missumaiics and nieichants being chased out of eveiy 
province in the empiie. '1 hat may lud be oideied bv the Chinese govern- 
ment, which makes it a point of honor to obseive its treaties, and which 
always acts with a dignilied delibeiation (juite in contiast with the hasty 
liroceedmgs of our Congre.ss ; but theie are limits to its patience, and the 
tide of j)o|)ular fuiy will be dillicult to stem. 

Ect a wise diplomacy supei.sede tliese obnoxious enactments by a new 
convention which shall be fan to both jiarties ; then will our peojile be 
welcomed as friends, and Ameiica may yet recover her lost influence in 
that great Empire of the East. 



TOLERATION* 


Prof. Minas Tchkraz. 

I accept with the deepest ^^ratitude the honor to-dav conferred upon me. 
I owe It to the ineKhaustible kindness of our estimable president, Mr, Bonney, 
and Rev. Dr. John lleniy Banows, who have in this way wished to show 
theii sympathy for the old Armenian (diurcli. Boin in the shadow of this 
church, I love it foi itstoleiant and democratic sjniit. It is this spirit which 
has guided my steps towaid this new I’antlieon. In Kurope and America I 
have met many skeptics, who think that the Parliament of Religions will lie 
as the Kails of Niagaia, a gigantic and baiien cffoit. 'bins black prophecy 
has not .succeeded in bieakiiig mv faith, because the trulv leligioiis heart can- 
not but be optimistic. For me this august a,s'^c‘mblv, the bighe.st theological 
school aftei that of n.ituie, will h.uc a lesult which \mI1 sutVice to immoitali/e 
the memoiyot lohn I leni v Baiiows ami his companions m aims. It will have 
laid the b.isis for a universal tcdeiance. hifleen ve.iis ago I was pieseiit in 
the Armenian C'huich of M.incheslei, Kngl.ind. at an inteiview between the 
(iieek All hiniandnle and the Siijuenie Patii.iich of the .\imcnian C'huich. 
'I'o the wools of union utleied b\ the biillinnl Ainienian the monk leplied as 
follows: “II tluie be no h.iimony between oui two i hurc his, the fault is 
not with um peojiles. 1 hev aie like Hoiks of sheep which long foi nothing 
mote than to pasluie logelhci. It is with us the shepheid.s who sf{)aMle 
them that the tioiiblc lies." .Since the beginning of this Parliament we see 
on the same philfonn tluj paslms )f all the nations, the repri'sentatu es of the 
most diveise religions, who tieal each othei with icspect. and what is more 
with s^mjiathv ami affeition, 

riiis scene of lecoiailiation, th.it unfolds itself befoie the e\ es of a huge 
inteiiialion.il g.ithei mg, united in Chic.igo on the occasion of theWoild’s 
Kan, and the telegrajih .ind the piess ti.insfei i ing the scene befoie the eves 
of an entire hiinianitv, is ccit.iinly woiideifiil juogress. Wh.it < an icsiilt 
fiom this gieat Pailiament but the geneial conviction that leligions aie not 
bariieisof non, which scjiaiate foievei the membeis of the hum. in families, 
but aie baiiiers of ice which melt at the lirst glance of the sun of love. 
'I'hesc aie the vvoids which the \imeni.in Patriaicli at ( huistantinople 
answered to the vvoids of union fioiii the Patiiarch ol the Roman Catholic 
Armenians: “ I'lie union must be b\ acts and not bv vvoid.s. Send into 
my churches your pieacheis and I will semi into voiii cluiiches mv preach- 
ers; let them preach fieelv, but do not shaie their d«)ctnnc.s, and let the pco- 
^Tliis ,'wldrcss bdonijs chronol()i,Mcally to the ninth diy. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. 11 . Ik 
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pie follow freely the teachings that they think best.” The Armenian Catholic 
Patriarch found this scheme too bold to be accepted, but the prelate of the 
old Armenian Church has now at the last given example of a tolerance which 
deseives to be thought of. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the memorable speakers to which we have lis- 
tened in this presence, as well as those which we shall hear to-day and until 
the end of this Parliament, will scive to reinforce, even by the antagonism 
of the religious systems, the dcsiie for absolute tolerance. Humanity in our 
East, as well as in your West, prays for peace and love. It docs not want a 
religion which teaches of a Oeator who hates his cieaturcs. It does not 
want a Cod who prefers an involuntary woiship to one which freely Hows 
from the depths of the human soul. It will bless some day the Council of 
Chicago, even should this council proclaim for its cieed nothing but this one 
woid “tolerance.” 


Tllh: KORAN AND OTHER SCRIPTURES. 

LFrihK 10 rni- Paklumlnt from J. Sanua Amui Naduara, Paris. 

You desire me to gi\e you fieely mv opinion .ibout the Koian. 

I shall not speak of its holiness, lest I piofane it, and besides I am not 
an Imam. 1 sliall only show \ou that the Koran is toleiant, humane and 
moial. I shall inciely ‘piotc to \ou some ol its veises, and leave you to judge 
of its ilivine jirecepts. 

“Siiiely those who believe, and the Jews and the Chiistians and the 
Sabians, wlioe\ei believelh in Hod and the Last l.)a\, and ddeth that whitli 
IS light; they shall liayc then rewaid with their Loid. 'riierc shall come no 
fear on them, neither shall they be grieved.” (di. 11 : 51). 

I am then not wrong m saving that the Koran is tolerant. Now as to 
its being moral : 

“Hood and evil shall not be held cciual. 'Purn away evil for that which 
i.s belter, and behold, the man between whom and thyself Iheie was enmity 
shall become, as it were, thy warmest fiiend.” Cli. hi : 3^. 

“A fair speech and to forgive is bettei than alms followed by mischief.” 
Ch. 11 : 265. 

Observe how humane Mohammed was: “They shall ask thee what 
they shall bestow in alms. Answer, The good which ye bestow, let it be 
given to parents and kindred and orphans and the poor and the strangeis. 
Whatever good ye do, God knoweth it.” Ch. 11 : 2 I i. 

Concerning Hoi>pttality . — “If any of the idolaters shall demand protec- 
tion of thee, grant him protection, that he may hear the word of God, and 
afterwards let him reach the place of security.” Ch. ix : 6 . 

Mercy toward Slaves . — “ Unto such of your slaves as desire a written 
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instrument allowing them to redeem themselves on paying a certain sum, 
write one, if you know good in them, and give them of the riches of God 
which he hath given thee.” Ch. xxiv : 33 . 

Encouragcpuetil of Learning . — Mohammed said : “ Learned men are 

the heirs of prophets.” “Learning is a divine precept that every Mussul- 
man must fulfill.” “Acquire knowledge, even if it were in China.” “ Expect 
no good from a man who is neither learned nor student.” Moslem writers 
have said much on this subject. 

The Koran's Praise of IVomen . — “ ffappy and fortunate is the man who 
has only one wife, pious and virtuous.” “ 1 love three things in your world, 
woman, perfume and prayer.” “ 'fhe gieatest bliss of man after that of his 
being a faithful believer in God, is his having a pious wife who delights him 
when he looks at her, obeys him when he commands her, and preserves his 
honor and his property when he is far from her.” “ Respect those who have 
borne you.” “ If you feel that you cannot act equitably toward many wives, 
marry one only.” 

Divorce. ~'T\\^ Apostle says that even if a man has given his wife a tal- 
ent, if he divorces her, he has no right to take back anylhing from her. 


WOM.\N AND IHE PULEIT. 

By Rkv. Amoini uk Hkown Hi,\( kwi- 1.1,. 

Feelings which come unbidden fiom (he inHuence of 0111 surroundings 
tend to pioduce in us the willing acceptance of anything to which we are 
accustomed. I'hc present becomes (he instrucdve measure of the future, 
rills tendency is much more influential than may be supposed in the settle- 
ment of many of the gieat problems of life, an<l it forms the only iustific.i- 
tion for the ojiposition still felt by very excellent persons to the presence 
and the wise, helpful teaching of cajjable women in the Christian pulpit. 
Serious arguments against feminine preaching weie answered long ago. 
Wherever any of the fairly acceptable women preacheis are heard and known 
long enough to make their speaking and their good work familiar and 
appreciated, there it is already accepted that the sex of the worker is not a 
bar to good work. 

Women are taking an active, increasing share in the education, the 
thought and the investigations of the age, and are passing into almost 
every field of work, certainly to no obvious disadvantage to any worthy 
interest. This great Parliament of Religions is in evidence that narrow 
con.servatism is rapidly decreasing, and that our conception of the religious 
pulpit must widen until it can take in all faiths, all tongues which strive to 
enforce the living spirit of love to God and man. 
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If Christianity had fully decided the modem status of society, there 
would have been neither male nor female in ehureh, or state, or education, 
or property, or influence, or work, or honor. Choice and capacity would 
have established all questions of usefulness. Is Cod, who is no respecter of 
persons, a respecter of se.x ? Paul’s exposition of practical Christianity is : 
“ In honor preferring one anothei.” 

Under barbarism, when no chiKl could inherit except from the mothci, 
peisonal propeity and powei were as yet but [laitially separate from the 
community interests. 'The tube, or clan, was a social unit for offense, 
defen.se and owneiship. 'I’lieii gods were tutelaiy, household, and tubal 
gods. Like other juopeitv safest around the heaithstones, they 01 their 
symbols were given into the safe keeping of women. In that condition of 
morals, women could onlv salely be<|ueath wealth or t hieftainship to sons 
of then own lineage. 'That social oidei was an accepted fact, and, mis- 
eiableas it was, it kept its women and its men side by side, equals in the 
onwaid male'll tow aid a bettei fiituie. 

When piopeity and jiowei wcic gained by some of the sirongei males, 
naturally they desned to bequeath these to then own childien. h'rom that 
lime female chastity began to be enforced as the leading vntiie lor the 
legal waves and daughters. 'I he legal adoption ot hens to share with or 
supersede childieii boin in wedlock was an accepted custom. 'I'he futile 
schemes foi secuiing vntuous wives and legitimate children without entirely 
discontinuing a wide licen.se foi husbands, fathers and .sons, had not aiisen 
for these simpler heathen folk. 

'The laid enforced civil infeiioiity of women sprang from the same 
baneful root. And woman's long exclusion fiom the pulpit, fiom the most 
consecrated place which (diiistiaiiity has kejit fcji its supposed best and 
noblest, is the outgiowth of the .same basal iniquity. 

'I’he highest code of moials is not elastic, but both men and women 
must look aloft befoic they can cordially appieciale its teachings. 'I'o be 
hedged about by conventions is not to leain a sclf-ieliant rectitude. Was 
there ever a iea.son why capable women should not have continued to be 
expounders of the highest tiutli to which then era could attain ? 

rhere is no impropiiety in pioclaiming truth fiom the highest house- 
top. The most consecrated pulpit is less .sacred than any living principle. 
If reverent lips [iroclaim holiness and truth, the ga/e of the thousands who 
listen can brush no down from the cheek of maidenhood or wifehood. 'I'he 
fitness of the primary educators of the lacc to be moral and religious 
teachers has easily demonstrated itself. It was inevitable. 

In 1853 an oithodox Coirgrcgational Church called a council and 
ordained its woman j)astor ; wdio had been already settled among them for 
six or eight months. In 1859 two were ordained by the Adventists. In 
1863 two women were ordained by the Universalist Church. In that 
.second decade, so far as yet ascertained, three other women received ordi- 
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nation — only five in all. In the third decade thirty or forty were ordained, 
and in the fourth decade more than two hundred have received ordination 
from many denominations. 

Numbers of our most earnest religious speakers have not chosen to 
seek ordination. Most of these women are, or have been, stated preachers 
or pastors of churches, and are believed to have proved themselves to be 
successful above the average in promoting the religious welfare of the 
church and community. 

Women are needed in the pulpit as imperatively and for the same rea- 
son that they are needed in the world -because they are women. Women 
have become--or when the ingrained habit of unconscious imitation has 
been superseded, they will become indispensable to the religious evolution 
of the human race. 


THE VOICE OF THE MOTHER OF RELIGIONS ON 
THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

Ky Rahhi H. Hfrkowh'z, D.D., Pim adklphia. Pa. 

From the first Judaism pioclaimed the dignity and duty of laliur by 
postulating God, the Creator, at work, and .setting foith the divine example 
unto all men for imitation, in the command, “Six days shall thou labor and 
do all thy work.” Indu.stry is thus hallowed by religion, and religion in 
turn IS made to receive the homage of industry in the fullillmenl of the 
ordinance of Sabbath rest. 

Against the iniquity of self-seeking, Judaism has evei protested most 
loudly, and none the le.ss .so against the eirors and evils of an unjust self- 
sacrifice. “Love thy.self,’’ she says. This is axiomatic. Egoism as an 
exclusive motive is entirely false, but altruism is not therefore exclusively 
and always right. In the reciprocal relation between the responsibility of 
the individual for society and of society for the individual lies one of Juda- 
ism’s prime characteristics. .She has pointed the ideal in the conflict of 
social principles by her golden precejH “Thou shall love thy neighbor as 
thyself; I am God.” According to this precept she has so arranged the 
inner affairs of the family that the purity, the sweetness and the tenderness 
of the homes of her children have become proverbial. 

With her sublime maxim, “Love thy neighbor as thyself ; I am God,” 
Judaism set up the highest ideal of society, as a human brotherhood under 
the care of a Divine Fatherhood. According to this ideal Judaism has 
sought, passing beyond the environments of the family, to regulate the affairs 
of human society at large. “ This is the book of the generations of men,” 
was the caption of Genesis (v. i), indicating, as the Rabbins taught, that all 
men are entitled to equal rights, as being equally the children of one Cre- 
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ator. The freedom of the individual was the prime necessary consequence 
of this piccept. Slavery stood forever condemned when Israel went forth 
from the l^ondage of Egypt. 

Judaism has calmly met the wild outbursts of extremists of the Anti- 
poverty and Nihilistic types with the simple confession of the fact: “The 
needy will not be wanting in the land.” The brotherly caie of the needy 
is the common solicitude of the Jewish legislators in every age. 

The freedom of the individual was recogni/ed as involving the devel- 
o[)ment of unlike capacities. From this freedom all progicss springs. But 
all progress must be made, not for the sellish advantage of the individual 
alone, but for the common welfare “that thy brother with thee may live.” 
'riiereforc, piivate property in land or other possessions was regarded as 
only a tiust, because eveiything is God’s, the Father’s, to be acijuiied by 
industiy and perseverance by the individual, but to be held by him only to 
the advantage of all. 'Fo this end were established all the laws and institu- 
tions of tiade, of industry and of the system of inheiitance ; the code of ren- 
tals; the Jubilee year that e\eiy fdtieth year brought back the land which 
had been sold, into the oiiginal patrimony ; the seventh or Sabbatical year 
in which the lands were fallow, all produce fiee to the consumer; the tilh- 
ingsof field and flock; the loans to the brothei in need without usury, and 
the magnificent system of obligatoiy charities wdiich still holds the geim of 
the w'isdom of all modem scientific charity: “ Let the pooi glean in the 
fields,” and gathei thiough his ow'ii effoits wdiat he needs ; ?. c., give to each 
one, not suppoit, but the opportunity to secuie his ow’ii siippoit. 

A careful study ol these Mosaic-d'almudic institutions and laws is of 
untold w'oith to the piesent m the solution of the social question. 'I'nie, these 
codes w'cre adajited to the needs of a pcculiai people, living under conditions 
which do not now' exist in exactly the same older anywhere. We can not 
use the statutes, but their aim and spirit, their motive and method we must 
adopt 111 the solution of the social problem even to-day. 

The cry of woe which is ringing in our ears now was never he.ud in 
Judea, In all the annals of Jewish history there are no records of the levolts 
of slaves such as those which afflicted the world’s gieatest empire ; noupiis- 
ing like those of the Plebeians of Rome, the Denioi of Athens, or the Helots 
of Spaila; no wild scenes like those of the Paris Commune ; no processions 
of hungry men, women and children crying for bread, like those of London, 
Chicago and Denver. Pauperism never haunted the ancient land of Judea. 
'Pramps were not known there. We have here the pattern of what was the 
most successful social system that the world has ever known. 

The hotly contested social questions of our civiliication arc to be settled 
according to the ideas neither of the capitalist, the communist, the anarch- 
ist, nor the nihilist, but simply and only according to the eternal laws of 
morality, of which Sinai is the loftiest symbol. 
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I'HE RELATION OE Cl IRISITANITY TO AMERICA. 

liv I’ROl.. ()’(;OK\IAN, OF WasMINCTON. 

IjV of discovcrv aikI possession, (Ualiiii^ h.ick almost nine liiindied 
)ears, Ameiica is Chiistian. 

'I'lie books, jiampldcls, lectuies and ailicics, wiillcn on this Columbian 
anni\ Cl sai \’, pio\e bevond a candid doubt that the discovciy of i\mcnca 
was cmincntlv a lelictioiis enterpiise ; and that the desire to s})iead Chiis- 
tianity was, f will not say the only, but the piincipal motive that piompted 
the leadeis engaged iii that memorable ventuie. Before you can strip the 
discoxeiv of its religious chaiactci, >ou must iinchiisten the admiial’s Hag- 
ship, and teal from her bulwaiks the painting of the pationess under whose 
auspices the gallant eiaft plowed hei way thiough the teiroisof the unknown 
ocean. 

'riie inspiiation that gave the old world a new- continent was also 
the cause of its colonization and civilization. When I say that religion 
was the primal V moti\e in the making of the Ameiican nations, I make 
all due allowance for subsidiary and lowei motives, loi gieed and cru- 
eltv, and all the baser passions which in all things human, alas, accompany 
and follow the nobler virtues and higher intentions, and seem, when they 
alone aie looked at, to ovcishadow' ami damn Christian civilization. 
Vet, gi anting all this, it is true to say that religion often originated, 
always upheld and blessed the colonization of this continent and the found- 
ing of the great commonwealths that to-day make Ameiica the admiration 
of the world, and to-morrow may make it the woild’s master. 

In the North our missionaries softened the nature and manneis of the 
aboiigines and prepared them for the civilization, into the possession of 
which the United States is leading them slowly but surely. I do not deny 
the evils which Christians, untrue to their religious creed, have inflicted on 
the native races, but I do say that on the whole those races have been bene- 
fited by Christianity, and that the government of this country intends, and 
steadily seeks, their greater good in spite of the obstacles that contending 
churches, and still more contending politicians, raise against its benign 
desires and efforts. The improvement of a race, like the improvement of a 
man, is always at the cost of cruel experience ; such is the price of evo- 
lution. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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In South America Christianity has swept away pagan civilizations fair 
in appearance, but reeking with slavery and human sacrifices, and has fash- 
ioned to Christian life the millions of natives who comjiose in very great part 
the republics of that half of our continent. I'hcie aic disorders there, 1 
confess, in state and church, which we in the North have happily escaped ; 
disordeis in the state which aie the slnvings after that purer and soiider 
democracy which was our dower from the cradle, and was sealetl to us as an 
heirloom once foi all by the blood shed m tlie first successful assertion ol 
our independence; disorders in the church which are the fatal outcome of a 
civilization not yet perfected, ami above all of a union with the state winch 
hampers the fiee and natural woiking of the church. Vel, despite all this, 
we may safely predict that theie, as heie, as in our mother land, Europe, in 
past ages, Christianity, if you but give her time, will beget a perfect civil- 
ization, and that the lepublics of the South will move up to the fiist rank 
in the grand maich of humanity to the goal of Chiistian progiess. d'hus, 
by her action on the native races of the new wmld, an action which maybe 
said to begin only and cannot be judged laiily at this stage of its woiking, 
Christianity has made huge additions to the family of civili/ed man, and 
has given biilli to communities that may yet play an impoitant pait in the 
future histoiv of the woild. 

but the field of my stud\ is not so much all this continent as that poi- 
tion of it which we inh.diit, and which is allowed by common consent on 
account of its supeiioritv in all that makes civilization to be called pni 
excellence Ameticu. In what lelatioii does this republic stand to Chiistian- 
ity.'* 'I’hat IS the (juestion before us. 

It was leligion that wafted the liist colonists to oui shoies. d'hey came 
to seek liberty of w'Oiship, and some of them, while finding that boon for 
themselves, refused it to others. Ihil theie came to Maiyland a band of 
emigrants who, by the original design of their foiindei, Loid Baltimore, and 
later by their own legislative enactment in colonial assembly, erected into 
law within their province civil and leligious libeity for all Christians. 'I'he 
first Marylanders were Catholics, and to them belongs the glory of enact- 
ing the freedom of leligion. When the Colonies enteied into fedeiation 
and foimcd the United States, the Maryland enactment became [lait of our 
constitulion. 'I'hiis Religious equality came to us as the natural and neces- 
saiy result of political development. This is secured by two provisions in 
the Constitution. “No religious test shall ever be required as a (jualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States.’’ This excludes the 
establishment of any particular church by doing away with the religious 
tests which had been required in the colonies for the holding of office. 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This enactment constitutes a bill of 
rights, guarantees to all churches full liberty, and forbids Congress ever to 
abridge that liberty. It is a denial on the part of the fedeial government 
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of contiol over religion, an acknowledgment that it is incompetent in the 
matter. The line marked out by those two ptovisums was the only one left 
open to the fathers of the republic, d’he necessities of tlie situation imposed 
this relation, and emphasi^ed to the woild the providential destiny of the 
United States, which is to be a home to emigrants of all nations and all 
e'reeds. 

American Christianity, tlieiefore, is a self-sujipoiting, self-goveining 
leligion in independent but friendly lelation to the civil powci. both are 
eijually necessary to constitute an organic nation as soul and body to con- 
stitute man; both meet on questions of public morality without which theie 
IS no society. The church gives stability and strength to the foundations of 
the state, the state protects the chuich in her piopeity, legislation and 
liberty. 

We may ti Illy say that with us separation of church and state is not 
separation of the nation from religion. The American conception is that 
the religious character of the nation consists mainly in the religious belief 
of the individual citi/.en and the conformity of conduct to that belief. Let 
me enumerate some evidences of the influence of Christianity on individ- 
uals and domestic society, and through them on the organic natum, or the 
state. Respect for the clergy and voluntary support generously given 
them ; multijilication and maintenance of churclies, private schools, Sunday 
schools, Y. M. C. A. Associations, benevolent and charitable societies, relig- 
ious associations for the relief of every misery, physical and spiritual, to 
which humanity is liable; cooperation of men, ii respective of creeds, in 
issues of public morality, reform or charity, and the conseijucnt softening of 
sectarian prejudices; obseivance of Sunday, not only by rest from ordinary 
work, but by attendance at public worship; labois and contiibutions for 
missions, especially for the Christianizing of oiii African and Indian neigh- 
bors ; zeal and practical work for temperance and social purity; respect for 
woman and the opening to her of new avenues and fields of occupation, the 
giving to her a vote in questions that come close to her as wife and mother, 
such as temperance and education ; the movement to make the punishment 
of crime reformatory ; finally the general interest taken in the development 
of religion, the evolution of its teaching, the interior life of its churches, and 
the connection of all social and philanthropic progress with religion. 

Such a wide and deep Christian life in the component parts of the 
state cannot but influence the state itself; and of what 1 should call the 
state’s Christianity, I give the following evidences : 

1. Not only does the federal government make Sunday a legal day of 
rest for all its officials, but the states have Sunday laws, which do not 
enforce any specific worship, but do guard the day’s restfulness. Moreover, 
certain religious holidays arc made legal holidays. 

2. Presidents and governors in official documents recognize the depend- 
ence of the nation on God and the duty of gratitude to him. As notable 



GHERMANUS, METROPOLITAN OF ATHENS, OF THE ORTHODOX 
GREEK CHURCH. 

“being absent and FAK away bodily, but being present in SPIKII, 1 NEVER CEASE 

TO SEND UP MY PRAYERS TO THE HIGHEST, AND TO PETITION THAT A RAY OF DIVINE LIGH I MAV 
ILLUMINE YOUR GREAT PARLIAMENT, AND SERVE AS A REWARD FOR YOUR LABORS IN BRINGING 
IT TOGETHER." 
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examples I will cite Washington’s first and last addresses, Lincoln’s second 
inaugural and Gettyshuig speech, and Cleveland’s second inaugural. 

3. Our courts decide questions of church discipline and pioperty that 
come before them accoiding to the chaitei and the constitution of the church 
in litigation. 

4. The action of Congiess in legaid to Moi monism is an upholding of 
Christian mairiage, and in all the states bigamy is a crime. Immorality is 
not allowed by the civil power to tlaunt it.self in public, but is driven to con- 
cealment, and the decalogue, inasmuch as it lelates to the social relations 
of man, is enfoiced. 

5. Celebrations of a public and official character, sessions of state legis- 
latures and Congress are opened with prayei. Chaplains are appointed at 
public expense for Congress, the aimv, the navy, the military and naval 
academies, the state legislatuies and institutions. 

6. More than once it has been decided by couits that we are a Christian 
peojile, and that Christianity is pait of our unwiitten law, as it is paitof the 
common law of England. 

Such briefly is the lelation of Christianity to the American repulilic, 
when w'e consider only its internal life. 

And now a few words as to the leligious character of the external life of 
the republic, by which 1 mean the relations of this nation with other nations. 

As early as 1832 the Senate of .Massachusetts adopted lesolutions 
expressing “ that some mode should be established for the amicable and 
final adjustment of all intcinational disputes instead of a lesort to war.” 
Various other legislatures gave expiession to the same sentiment, and the 
sentiment grew apace on the nation. In 1874 a icsolution in favor of gen- 
eral arbitration was pas.sed by the House of Representatives. The move- 
ment spread to other countrie.s. In 18S8 two hundred and thirty-three mem- 
bers of the British Parliament .sent a communication to the President and 
Congress urging a treaty between England ami the United States which 
should stipulate “ that any differences or disputes arising between the two 
governments, which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, shall be 
referred to arbitration.” In the same year the government of Switzerland 
proposed to the United States the conclusion of a convention for thirty 
years, binding the contracting parties to submit their mutual differences to 
arbitration. The settlement of the Alabama claims showed that the magni- 
tude of a controversy and the heat of public feeling were not an insuperable 
barrier to a peaceful settlement by arbitration. The best known, as it is the 
latest, arbitration treaty, is the one formulated by the International American 
Conference under the .secretaryship of Mr. Blaine, whereby the republics of 
North, Central and South America adopt arbitration as a principle of Amer- 
ican international law for the settlement of disputes that may arise between 
two or more of them. They characterize this in the preamble of the pro- 
posed treaty as the only Christian and rational procedure as between indi- 
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vidiials so also between nations. Since the establishment of ourgovcrnment 
the United States has entered into foity-eight agicements for international 
arbitration, has acted seven times as arbitrator between other governments, 
has erected thirteen tribunals under its own laws to determine the validity 
of international claims. Most of the questions thus arbitrated involved 
national rights and honor and might have been considered as just and 
necessary causes of war. 

From our review of the relations between religion and the republic, we 
may conclude that this is not an irreligious nation ; we are encouraged to 
hope for its steady progress in all that is noble and elevating and to predict 
for it the grandest future reserved to any race of the present day. 


WHAT CHRISTIANFLY HAS WROIKHIT FOR 
AMERICA. 

By David Jas. Burrkll, Marbi.k Coli.kgivie Church, New York City. 

The world will ultimately believe in the religion that produces the 
highest type of government and the best average man. All religions must 
submit to that criterion. By their fruits ye shall know them. 

Ours is distinctly a Chiistian nation. 'I'hc history of America gives 
proof on every page that the Gospel of the cruciticd Na/arenc is interwoven 
with our entire national fabric. 

We trace the hand of Providence in the discoveiy of this land. The 
star of its nativity was the star of Bethlehem. 'Die light of its earliest 
morning, glowing westward from bleak Plymouth, was the luminous shadow 
of the cross. The land thus opened up for the development of a new nation 
lies within what is famiiiaily known as “ the belt of power,” that is, between 
the thirtieth and fiftieth parallels of north latitude. It is significant that 
within these limits have dwelt iieaily all the gieat historic peoples, and fheie 
are those who fancy that Ameiica may be added to the imposing piocession 
which has passed through chronicles along this m.agic /one. 

The hand of Providence is further traced in the settlement of the coun- 
tiy, and in the development of our American life and character. In glanc- 
ing at the successive migrations hitherward, one is reminded of that old- 
time Pentecost, when strangers came from everywhere. The place of honor 
is accorded to the Puritans, the Huguenots, and the Beggars of Holland, 
all of whom were fugitives from civil and religious oppression. The 
influence of their sturdy devotion to tiuth and lighteousncss has ever been 
a potent influence among us. 

The people of America are a distinct people; a conglomerate, formed 
of the superflux of the older lands. If ever it was proper to characterize 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H, B. 
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this people as English or Anglo-Saxon, it is certainly no longer so. The 
Anglo-Saxon element in our population is relatively slight. The mingling 
of many bloods has produced a new ethnic pioduct which can be aptly des- 
ignated only as American. The process of assimilation still goes on. The 
seas are doited with ships from every quarter of the globe, bringing the poor 
and weary and disappointed, eager to renew their hopes, and rebuild their 
fortunes in a land which gives an ungrudging welcome to the oppressed of 
all nations. And suiely this is not without the gracious ken and purpose of 
God. 

It IS a fact of prime importance, furnishing, perhaps, a key to the prob- 
lem, that, with scarcely an exception, the dominant races of history have 
been of mixed blood, such as the (iermans, the Romans and the Anglo- 
Saxons. Proceeding from this fact, Herbert Spencer has ventured to expre.ss 
the hope that out of our conglomerate population may be evolved, in process 
of time, the ultimate, ideal man. If so, however, it must be brought about 
through the assimilating power of that principle of human equality which 
has its reason in our filial relation with God. In other words, religion fur- 
nishes the only guaranty of our national welfare and peipetuity. 

Tlie life-blood of popular government is equality. In this lies the 
rationale of individual and civil freedom. Rut equably is only another name 
for the brotheihood of man ; and the brotherhood of man is an empty phrase 
unless it find its original ground and premise in the Fatherhood of God. 

d'he earliest formulation of this principle is m the preamble of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, which declares that all men aie born free and 
equal and with certain inalienable rights. Between the lines of that virile 
pronouncement one may ea.sily re.ad Paul’s manifesto to the Athenian phil- 
osophers, “God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
upon the face of the eaith.’’ God, the All-Father, revealing his impaitial love 
in the cross, becomes the great Leveler of caste. 

Among the relics of our early stiuggle for freedom is the bell inscribed 
with the legend, “ Proclaim liberty throughout all the earth unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.’’ Oui fathers deliberated long and anxiously over the 
truth which that bell rang forth. 'Phe truth thus formulated was, however, 
not made operative for almo.st a hundred yeais. The curse of human bond- 
age was among us. Here was a curious anomaly, involving an irrepressible 
conflict. A free people, claiming equality as their birthright, held four 
millions of their fellows in chains. But God reigneth ; and the hearts of 
nations are in his hand as the rivers of water. In 1862 the President 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation ; and the people of America were 
“ free and equal ’’ at last. 

This truth, conceived in our Revolutionary war and born out of the 
travail pains of the great Rebellion, finds its ultimate expression in the bal- 
lot. Our elective franchise rests in the fundamental truth of equality. One 
man is as good as another. One man, one vote ; by eternal right no more 
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and no less. There is no primogeniture in the great family. We are free 
and equal because we are all divinely born. This is distinctly a religious 
principle. Wherever a constitutional government has ignored its birthright, 
to wit : the Fatherhood of God, expressing itself in the brotherhood of man, 
through the Gospel of that Only-begotten Son who is Brother of all, it has had 
but a brief and troubled life. Republicanism is anarchy, with a latent reign 
of terror in it, unless this truth is at its center, shining like God’s face 
through the mists and darkness of chaos. A common biith is the sure 
ground of mutual respect. All adventitious conditions go for naught. 

If we tuin now to the distinctive institutions of our country, we shall 
find them with scarcely an exception bearing the sign-manual of Christ. 

First, the Ameiican home. Where all men are sovereigns, all houses 
are palaces. The hut becomes a cottage, where there is no feudal man- 
sion. 'There are lands where homes are merely dormitories and refectories, 
where social clubs and gardens supplant the higher functions of domestic 
life. But the American li\es at his home. It is his castle and his paradise. 
The Humblest toiler, when his day’s work is over, makes this his Eldorado. 
The heart of domestic life is the sanctity of wedlock as a divine ordinance. 
It may be noted, that in lands where God and the Bible are reverenced, 
“wife’' and “mother’’ and “ home’’ are sacred words. 'I'he influence of 
religion may be but an imperceptible factor in the peace and happiness of 
many households ; yet the Gospel is their roof-tree, and their purest happi- 
ness is but a breath from the garden before that home at Nazareth where 
the mother of all mothers ministered to her Divine Child. 

The next of our American institutions which finds its sanction in relig- 
ion is the public school. The distinctive feature of our national system of 
education is civil control. This is in the necessity of the case. As every 
American child is a sovereign in his own light, born to his apportionate 
share of the government, it is primal ily important that he should be edu- 
cated for his place. It was in wise apprehension of this dangei that our 
Puritan forefathers required every fifty families to hire a pedagogue and 
cvciy hundred to build a school-house. The teaching of religion was com- 
pulsoiy in these early schools, but as a rule under such conditions as obvi- 
ated all danger of denominational bias. There wxre no “godless schools.’’ 
Indeed, it may be seiioiisly questioned whether, at this stage of Christian 
civilization, there can be any such thing as a godless school. 

Still another of our institutions having distinctive features and borrow- 
ing them from the sanctions of the Christian religion, is the workshop. We 
have no caste, no titled orders, no aristocracy save that of brains and indus- 
try. The American toiler is the peer of all his fellow citizens. The high- 
est places of honor and emolument are wide open before him. What a man 
is and does, not what his father was and owned before him, is the criterion 
of popular regard. Whether this could be the case in any other than a 
Christian land is greatly to be doubted. It ne\er has been ; it remains to 
be proved that it could be. 
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A ju^t recognition of the dignity of hilioi is a necessaiy inference from 
the life and tcacliings of the Carpentei of Na/,aictli. 'That “best of men 
that e’er wore flesh about linn ” toiled in the shop, with chijis and shavings 
about his feet and the implements of his liade on his bench bcfoic him, so 
eiitt’iing into sMiijiathy with the c.ires and stiuggles of woikingmen. That 
sMiipatliv IS the most {lotciit -though oft unieeogm/ed factor in the adpist- 
meiit of the industiial pioblenis of our time. He taught tan wages foi 
honest toll. Ills “golden lule " i.s the elfeetne lemedv foi stiikes and lock- 
outs. \Vheie\ei the mind that was in Cliiist lesu.s pievails the man and his 
mastei aie bounil to see f.n e to face and e\e to esc. An<l nowlieie, as we 
believe, has that consiimmalion been moie ncatlv leached than in Ihe indus- 
trial conditions of the new' woild. Indeed, “man” and “master” .ire heie 
inMdious teims. I he m.in is his own niastei. riiere is no em|)lo\ei in the 
land wdio dale stiike or wantonh altiont liis humblest emploxch A comimm 
biithright of the (beat Eathei blots out all niasteiship ; and a fellow feeling 
toward the Ehlei Ibothei has made us woiidious kind. 

Not that all things aie as thev should be. 'The millenimim is still a 
good wax off. 'I'heie aie wiongs to be lighted .ind muhlle walls of sep, na- 
tion to be broken dow'ii. Put so long as the leaxen is in the meal theie is 
hope that the lump mav be le.ixened And howexei the Ameiu.an xxotk- 
man max at times coni|)lain of his hd toil being exei a biiidcii and the 
xxaiit of it a gre.iter — he xxould not f<»i a moment consent to ,ui e\i li.inge of 
place with anx othei xvoikman on the eaith. lie oxvns himself; as a iiile 
he owns his home - and he still oxvns, in fee simjde, one-sexenth of his time. 

It lemains -m thus biietlx canxassing oui national indebtedness to 
leligion -to speak of tlu' establi'^hmeiit If othei nations haxe then xvav of 
exfiressing the leligious piefeieme of the jn'ojile, we nioie. A national 
ehuich, indeed, xve h.ixe not —but xve haxe that xxhich is deemed ineoiiifiai- 
ablv better, leligioiis fieedom. 'I his is the AmeiicMi) establishment, 
freedom of heait and conscience, fieedom to beliexe what we will respecting 
the gieat problems of the endless life, fieedom to consult oiii jicisonal con- 
xictions as to xxhether oi xxheie oi how we will woiship ('lod. Ihis involxes 
an absolute dixoicemeiit of cliuich and stale. At this point the iinanimit> 
of sentiment within the chuich is as entiie as xxithoiit it. We want no 
national church— wc want no clcigv feeding at the public cub. Oui expeii- 
iiieiit has been tiled foi ,i hundred xeais and is fully x'lndicated. 

(Jbseive, hoxvexei, it is not purposed to alienate religion from national 
affairs. On the contraix, bv then mutual interdependence the wise and 
effective influence of each iijion the othei must be gieatly ciilaiged. It 
could not be othei wise. 'I'lue leligioii is all pervasive; it touches life at 
every point in its circiimfeience, physically and intellectually, socially and 
pohticallx, cveiy wav The just attitude of the goveinmcnt towuird all 
religious bodies whose tenets do not contiaxcne its xvelfare, is impartial 
sufferance and protection. Church and state aie coordinate powers, each 
supplementing and upholding the other, and both alike ordained of God. 
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THE PRESENT RELKHOUS CONDITION OF 
AMERICA. 


By II. K. Carroll. 

There are so many religious bodies in America that it is desirable, if 
we would get a compiehensive idea of them, to arrange them, first, in grand 
divisions ; secondly, in classes; and thirdly, in families. I would specify 
three gland divisions : i. d'lie Chiistian. 2. The Jewish. 3. Miscellane- 
ous. Under the last head come the Chinese Buddhists, the Theosopliists, 
the Ethical Ciiltunsts, some communistic societies and Pagan Indians. The 
Jewish division embraces simply the Orthodox and Reformed Jews. The 
Christian division conlain.s, of course, the gieat majority of denominations 
and believers, Catholics, Protestants, Latter Day Saints — all bodies not 
Jewish, Pagan or anti-Christian. 

We commonly divide the Christian bodies into classes, as, Catholic and 
Protestant, Evangelical and non-Evangelieal. In the Catholic class there 
are seven representatives in this country ; the Roman Catholic, the United 
(ireek Catholic, the Russian Orthodox, the Creek Oithodox, the Armenian, 
the Old Catholic and the Reformed Catholic. All the Catholic bodies, 
except the Roman, aie small and unimportant as lepresentcd in the United 
States, ranging in numbers of communicants from 100 to less than 14,000. 

No denomination of Protestantism has thus far proved to be too small 
for division. Denominations appear in the census returns with as few as 
twenty-five members. I was reluctantly compelled to exclude one with 
twenty-one members. 

We count in all 143 denominations in the United States, besides 150 or 
more congregations which are independent, or unassociated with any church. 
Uf the 143 .separate denominational bodies six are Adventist, thirteen Bap- 
tist, three (River) Brethren, four (Plymouth) Brethren, •seven Catholic, two 
Christian Connection, nine Ciimmunistic, four Dunkard, four Quaker, two Jew- 
ish, two Mormon, sixteen Lutheran, twelve Mennonite, seventeen Methodist, 
twelve Presbyterian, two Episcopalian, three Reformed, and two United 
Brethren, with twenty-three single denominations, such as the Congregation- 
alists, Moravians, Di.sciples of Christ, Christadelphians, Christian Scientists 
and Salvation Army. Many of the 143 separate bodies arc very .small and 
unimportant. We can pick out ninety-seven, of which no one has as many 
as 25,000 communicants ; seventy-five have less than 10,000 communicants 
each ; fifty-four less than 2,500, and thirty-two less than i,000, ranging 
between 20 and 937. Of bodies having 25,000 and upwards there are only 
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forty-six, or about one-third of the whole number. The other two-thirds is 
made up of denominations having from 20 to 25,000. It is the little bodies, 
therefore, that give religion in the United States such a divided aspect. If 
most of them were blotted out we should lose little that is very valuable, but 
much that is queer in belief and practice. What is it has caused these 
numerous divisions ? Among the Methodists ten of the seventeen divisions 
were due to the race or the slavery question, and six to controversies over 
practical questions. The other was imported. Of the twelve Presbyterian 
bodies all are consistently Calvinistic but two, the Cumberland and the Cum- 
berland colored, which hold to a modified Calvinism. All use the Presby- 
terian system of government with little variation. What, then, is it that 
divides them ? Slavery divided the Northern and Southern, the race question 
the two Cumberland bodies. One branch is Welsh and the rest are kept 
apart largely by Scotch obstinacy. They have close points of agreement, 
but they differ on (|uestions that seem to others utterly insignificant. We 
may, 1 think, sum up the causes of division under four heads ; (i) Contro- 
versies over doctrine; (2) controversies over administration or discipline ; 
(3) controversies over moral (jueslions ; (4) ambitious and disputatious persons. 

The last census, that of 1890, embraced all religious bodies among its 
greatly extended iiKjuines, and we have, therefore, for the first time, com- 
plete returns for all forms of religion represented in the United States. 
These returns show how many ministers, organisations or congregations, 
church edifices and communicants each denomination has, together with the 
seating capacity of its edifices and their value ; also how they are distributed 
among the counties, states and territories. 

The Roman Catholic is now the largest of the churches in number of 
communicants, having, in round numbers, 6,231,000. A hundred years ago 
it had only about 25,000 ; fifty years ago it had about 1,200,000. According 
to this it has increased, in the last half century, five-fold. This enormous 
growth is due chiefly to immigration. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
comes second, with more than 2,240,000; the Regular Baptists (colored) 
third with 1.362,000; the Regular Baptists (South) fourth, with 1,308,000 ; 
and the Methodist Ejiiscopal (South) fifth, with 1,210,000. 

Taking value of church property as our next item, (hat is, the value of 
houses of worship, their furnishings and the lots on which they stand, we 
find that the Catholic Chuich is first again, its property being valued at 
1 18,000,000. The Methodist Episcopal Church is second, reporting 
000,000 ; the Protestant Episcopal third, ;?8 1 ,000,000 ; the Northern Presby- 
terian fourth, $74,000,000; and the Southern Baptists fifth, $49,000,000. 
Two of these denominations, the Episcopal and the Presbyterian, are not 
among the five I have just mentioned as having the largest number of com- 
municants. They stand third and fourth, respectively, in the table of church 
property, showing that they are much more wealthy in proportion to com- 
municants than the other denominations. 
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In number of or^^anizations, or congregations, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church comes first, with 25,861, and the Roman Catholic last, with 10,231. 
The Southern Baptists are second, with 16,450; the Southern Methodists 
third, with 15,000; and the Colored Baptists fourth, with 12,650. The rea- 
son the Catholic congregations only number two-fifths as many as the Meth- 
odist Episcopal, IS because their parishes are so much larger and more pop- 
ulous. In some cases a Catholic parish embraces from 12,000 to 16,000 
communicants, all using the same edifice. It is a common thing in the cities 
for C.itholic churches to have live and six different congregations every 
Sunday. 

'I'o recapitulate, the Roman Catholic Church is first in the number of 
communicants and value of house pioperty, and fifth in number of organiza- 
tions and houses of woiship; the Methodist Episcopal Church is fiist in the 
number of organi/alions and houses of worship, and second in the number 
of communicants and value of church property. 

Let us now see how the five leading denominational families, or groups, 
stand. 'I he Catholics, embracing seven branches, come first as to comimi- 
nicanls, with 6,258,000; the Methodists, embiacing seventeen branches, 
come second, with 4,580,000; the Baptists, thiiteen branches, are third, with 
3,743,000; the Picsbytciians, twelve branches, are fourth, with 1,278,000; 
and the Lutherans, sixteen blanches, are fifth, with 1,231,000. It will be 
ob.scrved that the combined Methodist branches have about 1,600,000 fewer 
communicants than the combined Catholic branches. As to value of church 
propeity, the Methodist family is first, the liguics being ; 5 i 3 -, 000 , 000 . d'he 
Catholic family is second, ;5n8, 000,000 ; the Presbyleii.ui third, i^ 05 ,ooo»- 
000; the Epuscopalians fourth, ^5^2,835, 000 ; the Baptists filth, ; 582 , 680,000. 
As to organizations, or congregations, the Methodists are hist, with 5 L 500 ’* 
the Baptists second, with 43,000; the Piesbyterians third, with 13,500; the 
Catholics fourth, with 10,270; and the Lutherans fifth, with 8,595. 

'I'hus, among denominational families, the Catholics are first in the 
number of communicants, second in value of chinch property, and fourth in 
numbei of oigani/ations and houses of woiship. d’he Methodists are first 
in the number of organizations and houses of woiship, and value of church 
projieity. These figures are for the five leading denominations, and the five 
chief denominational families, d’he grand totals for all denominations, 
Christian and non-Christian, are as follows: Ministers, 111,000; organiza- 
tions, 165,250; houses of worship, 142,600; value of church property, 
$680,000,000 ; communicants, 20,643,000. According to the.se figures, nearly 
one person in every three of our entnc population is a member or communi- 
cant of one or another of the 143 denoinination.s. This cannot, I should 
say, be regarded as an unfavorable showing for the churches. It indicates 
a religious population of 57,720,000. That is, the communicants, with all 
adherents added, constitute 57,720,000, leaving about 5,000,000 to compose 
the non-religious and anti-religious classes, including freethinkers and 
infidels. 
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Of the 165,250 organizations, all aie Christian but 1,855* o*" hllle 
more than one per cent., and all are Piotestant, except 12,131, 01 a little 
oversevenper cent. That is, Christian organizations foim nearly ninety-nine 
per cent, of the total, and Protestant organizations about ninety-three per 
cent. Of the 20,643,000 members all are Chiistian except 347,623, and all 
are Protestant except 6,605,404. That is, Christian members form ninety- 
seven and one-(iuarter per cent, of the total, and Protestant members sixty- 
eight per cent. 'I'he ('atholic peicentage is about thirty and one-half and 
the Jewish and miscellaneous only one and a half. 

1 call your attention to the fact that of the 153,122 Protestant organiza- 
tions all but 747 are evangelical, and of the 14,037,417 Protestant membets 
all but 128,568 are evangelical. That is, counting the Universah.sts with 
the evangelical class, where I think they really belong, ninety-live jier cent, 
of Protestant organizations are evangelical ; and over ninety-nine per cent, 
of Piotestant communicants belong to evangelical denominations, 

Jn the last ten yeais the net inciease in our population was a little less 
than twenty-hve per cent. A comparison of the letuins of Giurches repre- 
senting 16,500,000 membeis, shows that in the same period their net increase 
was about thiity-five per cent., or ten per cent, gieater than the increase of 
the population. The largest percentage of gain was sixty-eight, which 
belongs to the Lulheian family; the next was lifty-seven per cent, by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; the thiid, foity-eight per cent., by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; the fourth, thirty-nine pei cent., by the Pies- 
byteiian family ; the tilth, thirty-seven per cent., by the Regular Baptists, 
Noith, South, and Colored ; the sixth, thiity-thrce per cent., by the Congre- 
gationalists, and the seventh, thiity per cent., by the Methodist fipiscopal 
Church. 

We must, of course, remember that all the houses of worship have been 
built byvoluntary contributions. They are valued at ,?t68o,ooo,ooo, and fur- 
nish sitting accommodations for 43,500,000 persons. They have been pro- 
vided by private gifts, but arc offered to the public for free use. 1’he 
government has not given a dollar to provide them, nor does it appiopiiate 
a dollar for theii support. 



THE INVINCIBLE GOSPEL. 

JiY Gko. F. Pkn PECOS r, D.D. 

Christianity is a fighting religion. Christ came not to send peace but 
a sword— not the sword of a Mohammed, but the sword of tlie Spirit, which 
is tlie word of God. Christianity recognizes tlie absolute freeilom of the 
human will and conscience. It condemns all violence in its conflict with 
other religions, appealing only to the inteligence, the conscience and the 
heart of men, by the Word of God with the Holy (ihost .sent down from 
heaven. It is not intolerant of other religions, except as light is intolerant 
of darkness, but will in no case compromise with error, or enter into fellow- 
ship with any leligious system or philosophy that is not built on the Rock 
of Ages. 

Paul went forth into the Greek and Roman classical world, not only to 
preach the Gospel, but to challenge the claims of any and ail leligions with 
which the Gospel came in conflict. To the Romans he wrote : “ I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God with salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 

In respect of the conquest of the world, or what remains of it, we 
occupy much the same stand-point as did Paul. We are not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, and are ready to preach it and vindicate it in the face of 
all the world. In this regard it is a great privilege for us Christians to 
meet face to face in this Parliament the representatives of many ancient 
religions and equally ancient philosophies ; to give to them a reason for the 
faith and hope that is in us, and show them the grounds upon which we 
base our contention that Christianity is the only possible universal religion, 
as it is certainly the only complete and God-given revelation. 

The power of the Gospel is the power of God, and so is greater than 
all possible opposing powers. All power has been given into the hands of 
Jesus Christ for the propagation and defence of his Gospel, and to give 
eternal life to as many as believe on him. 

I, We are not ashamed of its antiquity. — Some of the religions of the 
Roman Empire boasted great antiquity. Indeed, they based their religions 
on myths whose fancied existence antedated history. To antedate history 
IS an easy way to secure antiquity for any faith. There are those among 
us to-day who will tell you that, as compared with their faiths, Christianity 
is but an infant of days. 

We are often charged by Orientals with being the propagators of a 
modern faith, because by our own claims Jesus Christ did not appear until the 
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comparatively recent time of two millenniums ago. 'I'lic IJindii faith was 
then already hoary with age. Put Chiistianity does not date from the biith 
of Christ. Christ incarnate, crucified and raised fiom the dead two thousand 
years ago was only the culmination in time, and to our sense, of a revela- 
tion already ages old. Abraham believed in Christ and rejoiced to sec his 
day approaching. Chiist was believed on in the wilderness when Moses 
was bringing the children of Israel out of Egypt; for “ the Gospel was 
preached to them as well as to us.” 

We claim no revelation given befoie the age of our race, and put foith 
no myth which antedates the histoiy of eaith and man. Put as far back as 
history goes the lecords of our faith aie found. Every turn of the arch- 
eologist’s spade confirms the tiuth of them. In this respect we aie not 
ashamed of the (io.spel. Its historical anti(juit\ stands iimivaled among the 
religions of the w'orld. 

2. an' not ashamed of its prophetu charaeter. — (diiist’s appeal ance in 
this w'oild nineteen centuries ago was not an unexpected event. P'or 
centuiies, even fiom the beginning of man's spiritual need, he has been 
looked and longed for. The heioes of the woild’s religions have been 
either myths or nnlooked-foi men spiinging up fiom among their fcllow^s, 
for whom their disciples neither looked nor w'cie piepared. Who prophe- 
sied the coming of Confucius, oi Zoroastei, or Kiishna, or the Buddha, or 
Mohammed ? Moreover, none of the.se heroes or leaders of men were in any 
sense saviours. They w'ere at best teacheis, throwing their followers baek 
upon them.selves to work out their owm salvation as best they might. 

3. IVe are not ashamed of (he Divine Author of Christianity,- -Whether 
wc consider the character of Jehovah-God of the Old 'restament, or of 
the Jesus-God of the New 'restament, there is nothing in either that suffers 
by the highest ethical criticism which may be applied to them. In the Old 
Testament from the beginning God proclaims himself in love, holiness, right- 
eousness, truth and mercy. Jesus stands without a peer among men or gods. 
The moral gloiy of his character lifts him head and shoulders above that of 
all men or beings, ideal or real, with which we are acf|uainted. Nineteen 
centuries of study has only seived to increa.se his gloiy and confirm and deepen 
his divine-human influence over men. Even his woist enemies aie among 
the first to lay at his feet a tiibute to his gieatness, goodness and glory. Jle 
is, indeed, in the language of a distinguished Hindu gentleman and scholai, 
uttered in my piesence in the old city of Poona, and before an audience of 
a thousand of his Piahmanical fellows, “ The Peerless Christ," To compare 
him with any of the gods worshiped by the Hindus is to mock them and 
insult him. It is the moral gloiy of Christ’s character which compelled 
Renan to say : Whatever may be the surpi iscs of the future, Jesus will never 
be surpas.sed. His worship will grow young without ceasing. All ages will 
proclaim that among the sons of men, there is none born greater than Jesus.” 
Goethe, the father of the modern school of high culture, in one of his last 
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utter.inces, exprcssei> the conviction, “ tliat the huni.in mind, no matter how 
mucli it mav adv.ince in intellectual culture and the extent and depth of the 
knowledi^eof nature, will never transcend the high moial cultuie of Christianity 
as it shines and glows in the Canonical Cospels.” Napoleon the gicat 
declared : “ I search in vain in histoiy to find one eipial to Jesus Christ, or 
anything which can approach the Gospel. Neithci hisloi \ , nor humanity, nor 
the ages, noi nature afford me anything w'lth which I am able to compare oi 
by wdiich to exj)lain it.” 

4. /f? an not a<:hamid of tho cthual /nnn of tlte iJoftl . — Without deny 
iiig that theie is to be found ethical teaching of great beauty in the non- 
Clinstiaii religions of the world, it is still line that these religions lay their 
stiess 111)011 then cults, ratliei than upon mor.al culture. Among most of them 
there is a striking divorce between lebgion and morals ; if indeed these are 
evei found joined together. But in the Gospel we find that the final lest of 
Cliristianitx is in its power to regenerate and sanctify man The iiioial basis 
of Christianit\ mav be found thioughout the Sciipturcs, but foi the sake ot 
bicMlN we take onh two examples, d'he Inst is that code of iighteousness 
levealed b\ God to Moses and which we commonly speak of as the d'en 
Commandments. It is stiikingl\ significant that this wamdeiful moial law 
w’as communicated at a peiiod when ethical tiutli among the then existing 
nations was at its lowest point, and the morals of the people low’cr than the 
teaching. Where did Moses get these words > Not from Egypt, nor from 
the ileseit where for foity years he lived ; not fiom the land towMid which he 
was journeving. It would require a stretch of the imagination beyond any- 
thing we know to suggest that he himself was the author of them. 'f/icv 
TCfVc 7onlien by ike firn^er oj God, and yivoi to hint. P>ut let them come from 
where they may have come, our point is that in contending foi the faith of 
the Gospel we are not ashamed ol the ancient ethic basis of our religion. 

Passing from the Old Testament to the New', we have only to call atten- 
tion to the sermon on the mount. These woids of Jesus, sjioken to his dis- 
ciples, are but the transfiguiation of the ten woids given by flod to Moses. 
Who ever assumed to revise the sermon on the mount in oidei to eliminate 
that which is not good or add to it that which it lacked? 

It has been said that the Golden Rule was borrowed by Jesus from his 
religious piedecessors. But even a casual comparison of the sayings of 
Christ with those of other teacheis will show a vast difference. Instance 
that of Ililbel, “Do not to thy neighbor what is hateful to thyself”; or that 
of Isocrates, “What stirs the anger when done to thee by others that do not 
to others”; or that of Aristotle, when asked how w'e should bear ourselves 
toward our friends, “As we would desire that they should bear themselves 
toward us”; or that of Confucius, “What you do not want done to yourself 
do not do to others or a maxim mentioned by Seneca, “ P^xpect from others 
what you do to others.” These arc all fore-gleams from the sun which 
shines in its fullness in the perfect law of Christ, “ All things whatsoever ye 
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would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” This is posi- 
tive and exhaustive. All the others are partial and negative, if not merely 
prudential, not to say selfish. How is it that in the Orient to-day it is the 
rule of Jesus and not those of their own sages that is quoted by the Orientals 
themselves ? Is it not because the one class of maxims contains but partial 
or half truths, while the sayings of Jesus are the truths and that Jesus has 
embodied and illustrated them in his own life ? 

But beyond the ethical teachings ol Christ, which are without question 
far in advance of all statements which the world had ever had, and which 
stand to day upon the outermost confines of possible statement, Jesus has 
brought to us a revelation of God himself, nut only as to the fact of his 
being, but as to his nature and the love and grace of his purpose toward 
man. Moreover, he has shown us what we are ourselves ; from whence we 
are fallen and unto what the purpose of God designs to lift us. 

5 . We are not ashamed of its doctrines of salvation. Let me briefly 
summarize these : 

(l) The Incarnation. 

By the Incarnation, roughly speaking, we mean that revelation which 
God made of himself in Jesus Chrict. In this declaration we sec (iz) God 
was in Christ seeking after man. All natural religions and philosojiliies 
show us man seeking after God it haply he may find him. Here only do we 
see God seeking after man. “God is a spirit, and he seeketh such to wor- 
ship him.” When preaching to the educated English-speaking gentlemen of 
India, I was often confronted with the statement that: “The gods and 
heroes of India wrought more and greater miracles than Jesus, 'bhey, too, 
fed the multitudes, opened the eyes of the blind and healed the sick.” When 
I asked for the proof they had none to give except the Puranic stones 
When they in turn challenged me for proof, I simply said, “ (Jentlemen, look 
around you, even here in India. The reported miracles of your gods and 
heroes stand only in stories, but each miracle of Christ was a living seed of 
power and love planted in human nature, and has sprung up and flourished, 
again bringing forth after its kind wherever the Gospel is preached. Who 
cares for the lepers ? who for the sick and the blind, the deaf and the 
maimed ? Till Chri.st came to India these were left to die without care or 
help, but now every miracle of Christ is perpetuated in some hospital 
devoted to the care and cure of those who are in like case with the sufferers 
whom Christ healed.” This is the difference between the fables of the 
ancients and the living wonders wrought by the living Christ. He, himself, 
the embodiment of righteousness, love, pity, tenderness, gentleness, patience 
and all heavenly helpfulness, being the greatest miracle of all. Jesus 
among men as we see him in the Gospel is God’s image restored to us, and 
through him acting in grace toward man. 

“ Sir,” said an old, gray-haired Brahman to me one day, “ I am an 
Hindu and always shall be, but I cannot help loving him ; the world never 
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knew the like of him before — when I think of him I am ashamed of our 
gods.” Truly, the Incarnation of Christ is the revelation of God ; he that 
hath seen him hath seen the Father. 

(2) The Doctrine of Atonement. 

In this doctrine we see the solution of one of the oldest and most stress- 
ful questions of the human mind : How God may still “be just and yet the 
justilier of the ungodly”; how in forgiving transgression, inifjuity and sin 
he establishes and magnifies the law. 

On the basis of Christ’s great sacrifice God can and does declare the 
forgiveness of our sins, and justifies us “ from all things from which we 
could not be justified by the law of Moses ” — that law standing ahme, 

(3) The Doctrine of the New Birth. 

In connection with this righteousness for ms l)y Jesus Chiist there is a 
righteousness in us by regeneration, wrought by the Holy Ghost ; so that 
every saved man becomes a new creature in Chiist. Thus, with righteous- 
ness imputed fieely by grace, and righteousness imparted freely through 
faith by the Holy Spirit of G«)d, man stands free from sin and its penalties, 
and IS panoplied with a new spiiitual nature. He is enabled not only to 
conceive an ideal character of holiness, but to attain to such a character 
through the further sanctification of the spirit and belief of the truth. 

(4) The Doctrine of Immortality. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead has solved the problem 
of immortality, not by argument, but by demonstration, and has guar- 
anteed to Us a like immortality, not of the soul only, but of the whole man - 
spirit, soul and body; for even these bodies of ours, now humiliated and 
dishonored by sin, and too often yielding themselves instruments of unright- 
eousness unto sin, shall be changed and fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working of that mighty power that worketh in us by 
Jesus Christ. 

6 We are not ashamed of the terms upon which this salvation is ojfered . — 
It is unto all who believe. It is no aristocratic privilege which is reserved for 
the rich, the learned and the mighty. It indeed makes place for these, for 
they also are sinful men, but it extends all its unspeakable privileges to the 
poor, to the ignorant, to the outcast and to the most degraded. It pro- 
claims, “Whosoever will, let him come.” Jesus himself set the note of 
invitation when he said, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” 

7 We are not ashamed of the way in which it deals with the great prob~ 
lems lying just beyond the lines on which we discuss individual salvation. 
The unity of God, and of the race, and the consequent brotherhood of man, 
as suggested in Paul’s great speech on Mars Hill, is a statement that causes 
us no blush or shame. And I may say that it is a teaching unique with 
Christianity. It is not found in the Hindu or Buddhistic Bibles. 

These are some of many reasons why with the great apostle, in the 
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presence of this Parliament of Religions, we are emboldened to sav we are 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 

Where are the religions of Greece and Rome with their Pantheon full 
of gods? They are l)Ut a historical memory. Like Dagon before the .\rk, 
they haye fallen befoie the cross of Chri.st. Overwhelmed at times by vast 
hordes of barbarians, the Chiistian Church has, through the Gospel, coiuertcd 
its comjuerors, and made Christians out of savages. Chained and fettered 
to the state in false and unholy alliance, the Gospel has burst forth with ne\N 
power and freedom in the fiec churches of Christ, and gone on its compiei- 
ing and saving way. 

And now the stream of life issuing forth in the (jlospel is hooding back 
to the Orient whence it took its rise in this wot Id, and will ere long heal all 
those wonderlands and bung salvation to the great and gentle people of the 
East who have ever been the most eager in their search aftei God. 


THE PRESENT REITGIOUS OUTLOOK OF INDIA. 

I HE Rev. L. E. Se,\i'er, oi- the London Missionary Sooieiv, 
Bangaiore, Sou 1 hern India. 

d‘he present is a time of tiaiisition throughout India. A struggle is 
going on between old customs and new ideas, such as the world has not 
seen since the break-up of the Roman Enijuic. On the one haml the old 
Hinduism the masses of the people under the dominion of the piiesthood, 
all sunk in the grossest supeistition. On the other hand, theie is “Young 
India,” the new thought and feeling of the country reflected in the men 
tiained at colleges in the highest western thought. Withal theie aie the 
indigenous scholars, \ersed m Sanskrit loie, and still exerting a coiisidei - 
able, though dwindling influence. The student-class is anniiallc incieased 
by thousands graduating from the seculai go\ eminent colleges, and Irom the 
missionary institutions, and impressible alike by western truth and western 
skejiticism. A danger incident to this class is that of geneial license and 
denioialization, 'I'herc is a tendency among them to lo.se all religion, and 
become absoibed in worldliness. Caste and custom still bind them oiit- 
w'ardly to Hinduism; but “they outwardly conform to rites that they 
inwaidly despise.” Their condition is that of religious unsettlement. As 
Sir Alfred I.yall, in his “Asiatic Studies,” has observed, “1’he sketch given 
in Gibbon’s second chapter of the .state of religion in the Roman Empire 
during the second century of the Christian eia might be adopted to describe 
in rapid outline the state of Hinduism at the present day Seven- 

teen centuries ago the outcome was Christianity ; but history does not repeat 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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ibelf on so vast a scale It is «imte possible that more difficult 

and dangerous experiences than wholesale religious conversion arc before 
India.” A leading Hindu paper, lecogni/ing that eiiors and superstitions 
in existing Hinduism must give way before advancing education, declares 
that this by no means implies that Christianity is going to be substituted. 

What, then, is to take the place of modern and idolatrous Hinduism ^ 
'I'liat this IS a thing of the jiast for the educated classes, there caniuit be the 
shadow of a doubt. It can no inoie li\e in the light that western knowl- 
edge IS shedding across the land than witchcraft can live in modern England. 
'The temples of Vishnu and Si\a will be ilesertcd as .sureh as have been the 
temples of lupilei and Apollo. 

'The awakening of India fioin the sleep of ages is due to Christian 
inlluence - the incessant pleaching of the Gospel, mainh in Chiistian schools 
and colleges, 'fhe ciy now is for a jmiidous rc/^air Hinduism, bv elim- 
iiiatioii and .issiinilation. Men aie now rraduis^ Chnslianily into IIinduLs/n, 
eNplainiiig the Vedas bv the Rible to Imd the same tiuths in both. I'liese 
lefoimeis urge that there is a faith oldei than polUheistic and Ruramc Hiii- 
<iuism \’edic and mon<»theistic Hinduism -the Aiva faith -is the true 
leligion of the counti} ; .ind to this the\' j)ro|)ose to letuin. IJctween the 
two extiemes of a materialistic skepticism, and an earnest appioach to 
Christ, theie is obseivable, dining the last decade, this stioiig uiideicuirent 
tlow ing back in the direc tion of Vedic Hinduism. The Indian Renaissance - 
a ieM\al not so much ol leligion as of philosophy, a part of the wave (T 
levived Ruddhisin that has been sweeping over Ceylon— was set on foot by 
the Aiva-Soinaj of North India, founded b\ Dyananda Sarasvati, who died 
111 1883, and encouraged b\ the piide of Indian nationality that is stirring; 
and stimulated by the zeal of the 'I'heosophical Societv; and, above alb 
piovoked by the advancing power of Chn.stianitv. It holds that when puii- 
liedfiom error Hinduism can hold its own .igainst every other form of faith. 
It stands foi Indian theism as against foreign theism, and enlists on its siile 
the patriotic pieference foi Indian liteiature and thought. It has, without 
doubt, checked foi a time the extension of the Christian Church, coming 
between Christ and the awakened conscience of the Hindus. Rut there is 
much in the movement to excite oiii s>mpathy. Tho.se of us who gladly 
recognize India’s jiast contribution to the religious thought of the world mav 
welcome the attempt to discern between the false and the true, and to utilize 
whatever of good tlie past has beciueathed to the present; since it is out of 
the old that the new' and the bettei aie evolved. 

This movement, far more popular, because more really Indian, than 
Brahmoisin, has been bitterly opjiosed to organized Chiistianity, though 
assigning a place of eminence to Christ. The Theosophical Society — from 
the fiist a distinctively anti-Christian force in India —has been largely 
responsible for this. The opposition, and to some extent, the Hindu revival 
itself, have been a forced growtli ; and now that the theosophical glamor is 
<iuictly fading away, the opposition is declining too. 
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There are few signs of vitality in this Hindu renaissance. 'I'lierc is a 
revival of interest in Hindu philosophy and literature, but no real revival of 
religion. What India needs is not a icsusc'itated metaphysics, but a new 
moral life, the result of getting into right relation with Hod, which is relig- 
ion. While our Hindu brethren will do well to understand what their faith 
taught in the purest days, with regiid to the biiiden of sin and the problems 
of existence, it is hopeless to hark back to a past that cannot be recovered 
to put back the hands on the dial of human piogress. The Hindu 
revival, though it has piobably passed its highest point, will no doubt con- 
tinue foi a time, as a jihase of edinated thought. Chnstian ideas are in the 
air and are absorbed even by those who intend to resist them. And scien- 
tific ideas, which have done miiili to purify mctlheval Christianitv, are taking 
hold of the Indian mind. As there are two Buddhisms now in Levloii, and 
two Islanis in India, so there are two Hinduisms, the one holding to the 
traditions of the past, the other living in the present and shaped bv outside 
influeiues. 'I'he advanced mo\cmcnt is likely to include the fundamental 
conceptions of natural theism -belief in one Hod and in a iuture life, puiity in 
thought and aition, and charity in social relations. 'I'liis is the most matked 
transfoi Illation that has come over the educated mind of India, its tiiicr con- 
ception of God and of pra\er. In the mnlst of the pantheism and poly- 
theism of ages, has pencil ated the idea of a jieisonal and hol\ God — the 
foundation truth of real religion. In all modern religious leforms, the Vedic 
idea has been modified b\ Biblical theism, thus drawing the East and the 
West to a closer spiiitual fellow shij). 

This leads us to speak of the organized 'riieistic Church of Ind la- 
the Brahmo-Somaj, the highest and mo'^t inteiesting develojmient of lelig- 
lous thought in the present century outside of the Christian Church. Like 
its )ounger brother, the Ai va-Soma), it st.irted wuth the Vedas, but has giad- 
iially been a|)proaching ('hiistianity. 

It has ceitainU familiarized India with the name of Christ, and the 
\oices that once blasphemed him are now silent. It has brought (.bust 
nearer to the jieojile ; and India cannot see him without discovemig new' 
beauties in his character, and new dcgiths in his teaching and life. Chiis- 
tians are thus indebted to it as being an interpreter to India ol the Chiis- 
tianity of the W’est, and an interpieter to the W'est of the best religious 
aspirations of the East. 

In the south of India, however, one receives the im|)ression that Binh- 
moism is declining, or, at anv rate, overshadow'ed by the influence of die 
Arva-.Somaj. It has no leadership, and among a caste and custom-bound 
people, leadership is essential to any reforming movement. It is nowhere 
conspicuous as a comp.act body, marching with a well-defined and deter- 
mined purpose ; but seems rather a tendency of a few un.settled, yet earnest 
minds, journeying, let us hope, to some better land. May it not be, that its 
worthy elements — prayer, repentance, moral struggle, self-effacing consecra- 
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tion to (Io(i, active j>liiIantIiiopy, and far-reacliing social and domestic 
rcfoiiu'', being essentially Clnistian, can flourish only in out-and-out Chiis- 
tian soil, ami that, therefore, what is best in Ibalnnoisui will be gradually 
absoibed bv Christianitv ? Mi. Mozooindar once said that “ pure Theism ” 
could ne\ cr become a national religion, and added, “before India could 
ha\e that, she must listen to the \oices of God’s projihets, among whom 
Ghiist held a solilarv jirecminence.” And, further, since the movement 
bus owed much of its success and not a little of its vigor to its contrast woth 
a distcuted Chiistianity, as may be seen from the caricatures of Christian 
doctrine that still disfigure some Prahmic oigans, may we not believe, that, 
as a scientific and rational Christianity— that of Christ rathei than of churches 
and theologies —becomes bettei understood, the raison d' e/rc of Brahmoism 
w ill largely disappeai ? 

If (he position occupied bv Rabii R. C. Rancijia, a Bengali Brahman, 
and a member of the Chinch of the “New Dispensation,” founded by 
Cluinilei Sen, fairly repicsents that of his co-rcbgionisls, then they are cer- 
tainU [irepaiing the way for a tiue Eastern Church, and a wide acceptance 
ot (.bust 1)V the Hindu nation. In sfarling a new journal, called llie liar- 
the object of which was to haimonize Biahmoism and Chiistianitv, 
be jicnned the lem.ukable words . “We mean to preach the reconciliation 
of .dl leligions ui Christy whom we believe to be perfectly divine and jiei- 
iectl\ bunian.” 

Heie, then, our Bialnnist biethren may almost join hands with their 
fellow ( hi istians, 01 with that section of them knowm as the undenomina- 
tional “ (7/; ‘ and, later on, it may be, w'lth the best .spirits of 
the .\r\a-Soinaj ; and we have using before us the vision of an indiiienom 
and united Indian t'huuhy w'llh foim of government and worship atlapted 
to the conditions of national thought and life , presenting many a dejiaituie 
fioiii some of the tiaditions, ecclesiastical and theological, of the chinches of 
tbe We^t ; and affording scope foi the varied and distinctive elements - tlie 
gifs, talents, giaces— which the Indian mind and character can so well 
supply : the simplicitv of the peasant, the independence of the aborigines, 
the leaiii.ng of the pundit, the speculations of the mystic, the self-sacrifice 
of the devotee : a true Eastern CJinrch, which, while making valuable con- 
tribiitums to the thought and reunion of Christendom, would be the means 
(d consolidating a gieat Indian nation. 

Milting to Mr. Mo/oomdar a few vears ago with leference to such a 
church, he leplied in words that sufticiently confnm the view just outlined : 
“ \’ou do not know what a deep chord in my heart you touch w'hcn you 
sjieak of an Eastern Church of Chiist. 1 behold it already arisen in the 
Biahmo-Somaj. You cannot fad to perceive that the great secret underly- 
ing the manifold utterances of Keshab Chunder Sen was to prepare his land 
and nation for the reception of the Son of God." 

I Its home Is Cakuti.i. All that is required for membe'^ship is the name of Christian, a 
belief of the Ajwstles’ Creed, and a eonsistent Christian life. 
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The great need of India is Indian Clirrstian scholars, of Eastern fervor 
and indiMduality, who, not content M^ith respecting the shibboleths of tlie 
West, and tiansjilanting to the East all the historic and dogmatic types of 
Chii>tianity, shall be able, with sanctified pow'er and insight, to guide loi- 
ward such a mo\ement, and foster the growth of a natuial Chiistianily, such 
as India, with the puie \^'ord of God and his Spiiit, may work out for hei- 
sclf. We want oiii Kiishna Mohan R.incrjeis, and Nehemiah Goiehs, and 
Naiavan Sheshadiis, multiplied a liundicd fold. 

Rut, It may be said, this forecast embraces only the higher minds. 
W liat of tlie gieat masses of the people ? As already desciibed, these aie 
still sunk in the grossest siipeistition ; but no religious outlook would be 
complete without a reference to the lemarkable awakening taking place in 
main parts of the countiv among the depressed and non-caste classes, in 
fa\oi of Chiistianity. Victims for ages of sore oppression and injustice, 
this moAcment is hugely a social one; and there can be little doubt that in 
a lew yeais theic w’lll be such an ingatheiing from this class of the pojiula- 
tion as to tax to the utmost the shepherding and training resources of the 
Chiistian Church 

Anolhci promising field for the extension of Chiistianity, where a sinii- 
lai harcest will piohablc be leaped, is among the millions of animistic hill 
tubes and aborigines and the dwellcis in the jungles of Central India ; though 
heie an active Hindu piopaganda, attracting little attention from the outer 
world, IS being cairiedon by the Vogi and Sannyasi — the ascetic souls of 
India, and the suivivois of its ancient Rrahmanism. 

It does not fall within tlie province of this paper to sketch the present 
j)()sition — numeiical and social -and the prospects of the native Clirisliaii 
community projier, the facts relating to which are pretty generally known. 
It IS sufficient to sav’ that, though still dclicicnt in woildly prestige and in 
self-ieliance, it luimlters now 5bo,ooo, being an increase of 142,000 since the 
census of T8Sr ; and that it is advancing at an accelerating lalio. What is 
of gicatei imjxiitance, it possesses manv bright adorners of (Christian faith 
and practice, and is giovving eveiv year in culture, power, and itiHuence, aiul 
in a sense of its sjvintual responsibilities. Roth the Roman Catholic Church 
(whuli claims over 1,250,000) and the Protestant are strongest in the 
.south of India ; and the Diiector of Public Instruction in Madias has 
iccentlv stated, that “ I’here can be no (jueslion, if this community pursues 
with steadiness the present policy of its teachcr.s, that, with the immense 
advant.iges it possesses in the wav of educational institutions and the 
absence of taste restiiclion.s, in the course of a generation it will have 
seemed a piepondcrating jiosition in all the great jirofessions, and possibly 
loo in the iiidiistuai enterpii.se of the countiy.” 

Thus in couise of time, a nominal Chiistianity will doubtless be pro- 
fessed by the le.ss cultured and poorer racesof the land, as a multiplied band 
of evangelists fiom the West bear forward “the Eveilasting Gospel,” the 
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great social lever of the world. Probably, too, at a still more distant day, 
the conversion may be crowned by the higher and wealthier classes, drawn 
by the growing bands of loyalty and political concessions, if by nothing 
higher, to accept the religion of their lulers. Modem Hinduism for these 
classes can mean little more than caste and custom ; and as these fetters 
yield, sooner or latci in the Zenanas which are opening to recei\e I he Gos- 
pel, and through increasing intcicourse with the West, the Brahmans and 
other castes must find themselves face to face with a Christianit\ that has 
come to stay, or with the old historic and ultimate foe of all religion a 
rationalistic and materialistic infidelity. For the final struggle in Imlia is 
not likely to tie between ('hnstianity and any purified Ilindiiisin or Islam, 
but, as in all other lands, between Christ and unbelief. 

Kyen now enlightened Hindus are coming more and more to regard 
the religion of Christ as the commanding facloi in whale\er is best in the 
character and piogiess of jiersons and of states, and to concede, with John 
Stuait Mill, that “ Whate\ei is excellent in either may be brought within 
the sayings of Christ.” 

'I'hen, far in advance of these, theie is a growing band of seciet dis- 
ciples, who recognize Christ’s light to their allegiance, but who, because ot 
the social disgrace that it would bring, shiink from an open profession. On 
then behalf let us plead for greatci toleration fieedom to woiship God 
accoiding to their conscience. 

Happilv, the religious nature of the Hindus, the nation.il genius foi fer- 
voi and devotion, the instincti\e jiassion for transcendental ideas, and the 
ceaseless searching aftei the Divine Essence, point to a religious lutuie for 
the nation generally -not mciely formal, but rich and deep. And that the 
heait of India \v'ill \et respond to Christ, though it may decline to learn the 
systematic theology of the schools; that, when touched by his grace, it will 
produce a type of saintliness as yet unseen; that there are notes of sweetest 
music, hitheito unlieard, waiting to be struck by Hindu Christianity and to 
rise fiom a gieat Eastern Church, w'c cannot doubt. The best thought ol 
India IS not toward 1 linduism, but toward Chiist. He is still the test of 
souls, the touchstone of nations, and all that is best in Hindu humanity ; all 
a ho are weary of their sin and are yearning for a something that Hinduism 
cannot give, will be surely drawn to him as steel to the magnet, as the 
magnet to the | ole. 
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'fHE BEARING OF RELIGIOUS UNITY ON THE 
WORK OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

JiY Rev. George T. Candein, of Chin 

Whoever takes a comprehensive suivev of the state of religious tlioiight 
and sentiment during the nineteenth cenlui\ with a view to ascertain their 
prevailing tendency, cannot fail to be impressed with ceitaiii portentous 
changes which, in obedience to some hidden law, are taking jilace. So far 
as Piotcstant communities are concerned at least, theic has been an cnoi- 
mous increase in missionaiy actiMly. In fact, Protestant missions on aiiv 
scale, which even in outlook was at all commensuiatc with the eaith's aic.i, 
may fairly be said to have been boin with the centiirv. 1 he Kcforniation 
was a civil wai within the chinch, and as in political m.itteis so in leligion, 
internal stiife withdrew men’s thoughts and cneigies fiom “toicign atfaiis.” 
It stood for puritication and for intensilication, not foi cvpaiision. For at 
least a centuiy and a half this was a prime chaiacteristu of the reformed 
churches. Hut, with the dawn of the centuiy now neat its close, theie 
tlanied forth as from an inner furnace of spiiitiial feivor the splendid 
entluisiasni which has given to the chinch such hcio names as Moffat, Liv- 
ingstone, (alley, Maitin, Hovven, Gordon, iMoiiisun, Hums and 1 lannington. 
'Pile inovemenl has lost some of its earl> romance, not because the lire ol its 
zeal has abaleti, but bet aiise it is settling down to steadfast puipose and 
[iractical, wisciv calculated aim. It has \et to reach its culminating point. 

d he l\t)man C’atholic sectron of Ghnsteiulom presented the same phe- 
nomena, but at an earlier date. 'Hie Kefoimation which kept the leformeis 
busy at leconstuiction made the ancient <.hurch missi<maiv. Ikrhajis it 
would haidly be too much to .sav that the magnificent sucee.s.scs of the pioji- 
aganda during the sixteenth and seventeenth centiiiies did much to save the 
Papacy from extinction. Exploits like those of Xavier and Ricci have lent 
a luster to Catholicism brighter and moie lasting than all the august giand- 
eui of the popes, and which cannot be dimmed by compari.son with Piotest- 
ant annals. Nor can it be fairly said, though Protestant missions have been 
to the front, that during the present centuiy theie has been any abatement 
of missionary ardor on the pait of the older community. 

.Side by side with this movement there has grown up a strong and 
Copyriglit, 1893, by J. H. IJ. 
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general aspiration for religious union. So far it can harcllv be described as 
more than an aspiration, though in two or three instances it has reached, 
and with the happiest result, the jioint of oiganic amalgamation. Hut the 
force of the sentiment may be paitly measured by the fact that all which has 
been accomplished, either m the fuller toleiation and more friendly altitude 
of church to church or in such actual union as has been already brought 
about, utterly fails to satisfy Its keen demand. It is a glowing hunger of 
man’s spnitiial nature which will ne\ei lest, but will become more lavenous 
until it is fed. Historic gcnerali/ation is ahva\s dangeious and often uncon- 
yincing, because it can alwacs be confronted with the acKcrse facts, the 
\alue of which has only to be somewhat inagnilied to show' the conclusion 
wrong. vStill one may venture the assertion that the tide of tendency which 
has been flowing since the Gieek and Roman communion separated from 
each other’s fellowship, and which has issued in the myiiad divisions of 
Christendom, has alreadv spent its strength, that the set of the cuiient is 
now toward union, and that men no longci caic to sepaiatc fiom each other’s 
communion to witness foi .some jiarticulai phase of tiuth, but aie at least 
earnestly longing to find the “more excellent wav ” which leconciles fellow- 
ship of spirit with liberty of thought. 'I'his is not a down-giade, but an 
up-grade movement. 

While the tendency is one, it manifests itself m various ways. Its 
widest exhibition is in the almo.st univers.d admission of the political right 
of freedom of conscience. It is not conlined to Piotestants, foi though 
Rome, boasting of her iinchangcableness, maintains in tlieoiv the light to 
jiersecute, and Protestants, for the sake of argument, affect to think that her 
will, where .she has the jmwei, is as good as ever, there is no real ground to 
doubt that the public .sentiment of Romanists themselves would be outraged 
by the revival of such hoiiois as those of St. Haitholomew or the Inquisition. 
In the various denominations of Prote.stanti.sm men are alieady feeling that 
then differences are rather matters to be ajiologi/ed for than to be proud of. 
'I'heie is a growing disposition to substitute a s|nritual test for the intellectual 
one, conversion for orthodoxy. 'Phere is an increasing tendency to recog- 
nize the commonwealth of Christian life. More and moie stress is being 
laid u[)onwhat the various churches have in common, less and* less emphasis 
is being given to their distinctive differences. Here and there one marks 
the signs of the capacity to learn from one another. There is a wade spread 
unitv of sentiment and of spiritual aim. d'here is an irrejiressible desire for 
organic union. In some few minds, still to be considered extreme and too 
far in advance of the common sentiment to powerfully affect the mass, the 
idea is dimly entertained of some common bond of union which shall give 
visible expression to the catholic sentiment of one common Christendom. 

Without the ranks of profe.ssing Christians the same spirit is at work, 
but in an apparently ho.stile direction. A strong .sentiment of the value of 
those spiritual and ethital impulses which make the very heart and life of 
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Christianity accompanies a peremptory rejection of specific theological doc- 
trines. An undisguised contempt for and impatience with the divisions and 
differences of ('hristians is coupled with a wide and sympathetic study of 
the non-Christian religions of the world. Hy the new pathway of compar- 
ative religion, men aie finding their way to the belief in the common j)os- 
session of a spiritual nature on the pait of all the mcmbeisof the human 
family. 

Not less notable, as a mark of change, is the grow’th of the cosmopoli- 
tan and humanitarian sjnrit, which is breaking the barriers of national pre- 
judice ; the demociatic sjniit, which asserts the right to a share of political 
power on the pait of the humblest member of the state; the socialistic spiiit, 
which is fast abolishing the merciless distinctions of caste and of class, and 
claiming for all a place in society and a share of the necessaries and reason- 
able cornfoits of life. 

Can we trace these various movements to a common cause ? Different 
and disconnected as they appeal in external aspect, can \se ascribe them to 
one originating foice ? We believe that ne can. 'riiey aic the results of 
the action of the essential spiiit of Christianity in human life, iijihcavals of 
the surface of socict\ subject to the permeating intlueiice of Gospel leaven, 
phases of the age long but age-victoiious process b\ which the kingdom of 
heaven is being established on earth. 'I'hev iiulieate the Gospel in piactice, 
the fulfillment of the great command, Go \e into all the woild and pieach 
the (h)spel to every cieature ; ” the leali/ation of the Saviour’s prayer “ that 
they all may be one as thou, Eathei, ait in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us ; ” the dawning consciousness of the Saviour's caie for all 
the sfuritual in all climes and ages, “Othei shee[> ha\e 1 which are not of 
this fold, them also must I bung ; ” the application of that piactieal Gosiiel 
apostolically taught, “ Whoso hath this woi Id's goodh and seeth his brother 
have need, and shuttelh up his bowels of compassion fiom him, howdwelleth 
the love of Gtul in him.'*’’ Thevmaik and define the epoch as one in 
which the be.st ideals of oui holy faith have held practical swav, in which 
Christians .irc nobly striving to make Christ king evetywhere and ovei the 
whole of life, I'hc Chicago I'ailiament ot Religions will stand a led-Iettei 
event in the calendar ot leligious liistoiv,the grandest viMble embodiment 
yet reached of tlie.se inagiiiticent aspiration^. 

riic cause of (dinstian missions and that of religious unitv aie so inti- 
mately related to each othei that they need to be consideied togetliei, as 
each promotes the other, and whatevei tends to advance either jvill benefit 
both. One of the questions we often ask oui selves in the present dav is: 
Why is missionary work on the whole attended with .so little success And 
undoubtedly a partial answer is supplied in the statement that it is carried 
on with divided and sometimes rival forces. On the other hand, if we ask 
ourselves what has been the secret of the unhappy divisions which have rent 
Christendom into countlc.ss sects, the answer is equally pertinent- because 
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the energy, the aggressiveness, the battle-spirit which should have occupied 
themscUes in combatting sin and darkness and subduing the powers of 
superstition and evil without the church, have been pent up within her 
bos(^in. 

It was to the united church that the grace of Pentecost was given ; 
it was to eijuip her for the coii(}uest of the world that she was clothed with 
Its inspiration. It is idle to bemoan the past, but it is the part of wisdom to 
leain its lessons, and suielv one of the lessons (Jod is loudly teaching us 
to-da\ is that to ha\e larger measures of mi.ssionary success we must have 
incieased Christian unity. In the veiy nature of things these two must go 
together. In the family, in biisines.s, in the management of the state, we do 
not hesitate to lecogni/e the piinciple that domestic harmony and outward 
prosperity are linked inseparably to each other. Can w'e imaeine then that 
in religion ahme, which ought lo be its grandest expiession, the law is 
lelaxed? Is a religion unueisal in its empiie but di.sorderedanddispat- 
ate in its fellowship so much as conceivable ? The woild comjuered by a 
di\ ided church ? Never! 

It woulil be an interesting subject of inquiry, though far beyond our 
range, to discO\er how far the sentiment in favor of Christian union has been 
the direct outcome of the inciease in missionary zeal and enterprise. 
Reports of Gospel concjue.sts among men of vaiious races and of all grades 
in the scale of civilization; the record of how savagely has been tamed, 
cannibalism diminished, and nameless cruellies abated, peaceful industries 
established and the useful arts cultivated among those lower races of Africa, 
Madagascar, Fiji and other islands of Polynesia, whom German wi iters style 
the nature peoples, together with such partial successes as have been 
achieved amongst the followers of the great non-Ch;istian creeds on the 
great continent of Asia the Hindu, the Chinaman and the Japanese, leav- 
ing the metaphysical subtleties of Riahm, the grotesque idols of Buddhism, 
and the cold abstractions of that Confucianism which is neither a religion 
nor a jdiilosophv, and the believers in Mohammed, turning from the Prophet 
of Arabia to find in (diiist an eternal Saviour, a new light and a fresh hope, 
cannot have failed to impress men’s imaginations and set them asking the 
<luestion, Is not tins better far than rivaling one another at home and giving 
almost exclusive attention to the minor i.ssues which lie between us ? More- 
over, in pioportion as attention is directed to any particular subject it is 
withdrawn from other matters of controversy. Automatically, therefore, 
missions promote union. 

But whatever has been the force of the missionary sentiment hitherto 
in promoting Christian unity, there is no question that its influence might 
be enormously increased. Christian union is a gigantic problem which the 
vvl^est leaders of the churches do not at all see their way to solve But if 
there is one thing clear about the subject, it is that we must have a common 
ground to unite upon and one that we can all accept with enthusiasm. 
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Unitv is not uniformity. What we want is not so much an aimy the stature 
of whose soldiers agrees with the standard, and whose uniforms aie accoid- 
ing to regulation patterns, as an army in which e^erv heart burns tiue with tlie 
common fire of purpose and which moves with unswerving directness t(j a 
common end. Sofaraswe can sec, the gieat object of llie coiueision of the 
w’orld, and this object alone, supplies the want. Just as all Protestant 
Christians hold to the Bible and sav: “ This is the gieat wr/vc of oiii relig- 
ion, whatever our difference, w-e cling to the inspiied jiage, we meet in oiii 
common reverence for the Word of (.iod,” so ought thev to say, so let iis 
hope they will one dav say: “ I'he world as the subject of redenijition, this 
IS the great objtit of our religion, round this one cause we mav cluster oiii- 
selves, sink oui differences in the one end in viewv and link oursches in a 
new and sweeter brotheihood as we go unitedh to pos.sess it.” 

Consider only some of the advantages to the woik of (. liristian missions 
w'hich may be e.xpecled to accrue as a spiiit of union |)re\ails among the 
different sections of the church, d'he union <'f parent clmiclies w ill mean 
very substantial economy in church expenditure at home, and set free veiv 
considerable funds for the spread of the (josj)el abioad. Pancy the 
$10,000,000 — the present cost of the Chiistian army in the gicatei ciusade, 
being changed into $20,000,000 ! 

Union would result in a muchmoie svstematic ma|)j)ing out of mission- 
ary fields and in much more complete cooperation amongst individual 
missionaries than c.xist at present. 

The moral effect of a united front is more ditficult to estimate, but that 
its influences on those to whom the (iospel message is catrieii would be 
immense, no one can seriously deny. It is the moie (lifficult to sjieak on 
this topic, as the wildest non.sense has j)as'sed curient on the subject among 
the unsympathetic ciitics of missions. 'I'he jiictuie of an unsophisticated 
pagan bewildered bv the confusion of tongues aiising from jaiiing ^ects, 
tossed hopelessly to and fro as he puisnes his anxious impiiiies, tioin Epis- 
copalian to Presbyterian, fiom Calvinist to .\imenian, fiom Chuichman to 
Methodust, from 'Piinitarian to rnitanan, and finally giving uj) in de, span 
the vain attempt to ascertain what ('hristianitv is, and impaitially inviting 
them all to join his own toleiant and catholic communion Moie bettei 
sou come Joss pidgin side” -is too delicious for criticism. Nothing could 
be more supremelv absurd. 'I'lie whole thing is woven out of the cobwebs 
of the critic’s imagination. It involves not onlv the densest ignoiance of 
the missionary, but a still more hopeless stale of daikness as to the mental 
attitude of the neophyte. The simjdc leply to it is, that among Protestant 
missions nineteen members out of twenty could give no account vvhatevci 
(d the difference between one mission ami another. 

It is when we look to the future that we tremble foi the moral influence 
(d sectarian divisions. .\s the foundations with which we arc now so busy 
become firmly laid ; as an enthusiasm for the study of Christianity spreads ; 
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as large and influential native churches become formed, Ihen moie minute 
study and more discriminating discussion of the faith will show the dee|j 
lines of hate and wrath which have cleft asunder the followers of Jesus ; then 
attem])ts may be made to peipetuatc differences amongst those who have 
had no part in producing them; then, in the f.ice of the gieat he.ithen 
faiths which the Gospel is destined to leplace, all the uglvfeatuies of intol- 
erance and bigotry will show themselves, and w'c tremble tor the issue, as 
we think how long they may actually delay the coming of the kingdom of 
God with ])ower. In India and in japan, missions are in a stage fat in 
advance of what they ha\e leached in ('hin.i, and in them the e\ il effects of 
division are alieadv exhibiting the piinciple Ih.il the advance of missionaty 
success yiakes the demand for union moie urgent. 

The Mew' here taken of leligious union does not legaid it as a mechan- 
ical combination, but as a giiid’iig principle and an animating spmt. The 
mannei of its embodiment must be lelt to lime. I’he jnoblem is too com- 
}dc\ (01 men to sit down and di.iw up a scheme and sav : “Go to now, let 
us accejit (he constitution and foithwith become a I'niveisal Ghuich. ’ It 
must be a growth, not a manufacture ; must be re.di/ed b\ a piocess of edu- 
cation lathei than one of agit.ition, riie ide.d must matiiie in the (’hiistian 
consciousness befoie it can emeige as a le.ili/ation in jiiactice. It must 
result fioin the catholic development of (.'hiistian thought An\ attempt to 
force it would but let.iid its advent It c.in only hojjc to include all by 
leaiiiing to give comjuehensive expiession to wh.it is piecious in each. 
I'he great thing is that each and all of us should keep the ideal unswerv- 
ingly in view, seek bv all legitimate means to piomote its leali/atioii, and 
by patience, tolerame, sympathetic study of one another, in a laigm love, a 
more embracing wisdom, .1 stiongei faith, move tow.iid the goal. Gould we 
but think that half the /eal, the intensitv of })uipose, the genius, (he learn- 
ing, the powei of argument and {leisuasion, the lovaitv to conviction, the 
sactihcc bn conscience sake, the heroism of elfoit- in themselves ^uch noble 
things -which in (he past have been emplo\ed in the cause of division, 
would in (he futuie be enlisted in the seivice of union, we should have no 
feai that the widest bleach will be healed, the strongest baiiiei shatteied, 
and the followers of Chi 1st made one. 

Christian union is but a pait of the widei ijiiestion of leligioiis union. 
Contemporaneously with the desiie that all the citi/eiis of the spiritual 
Kingdom of our Divine King should stand to the outei woild on teims of 
mutual recognition and fellowsbij), there has giovvn up an almost equally 
imperious longing to approach the non-Cliristian leligion^in a spirit of love 
and not of antagonism, to understand and justly lale their value as expres- 
sions ol the religious j)rinciple in man, to leplace indisciiminate condemna- 
tion by reverential study, and to obtain conquest, not by crushing lesistaiice, 
but by winning allegiance. And because this is a subject on which much 
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confusion of thought and misunderstanding prevail it becomes us to speak 
with all possible explicitness. 

It appears to us then that all religion whatever in any age or country is 
in Its essential spring good and not evil. It has been at the root of all moial- 
itv that ever made society possible, has been the spring of every philosophy, 
the incentive to every science yet born, has formed the nucleus and animat- 
ing soul of every civilized nation the sun ever shone on, has been the uplifting 
force of whatever progress the world or any part of the world has ever made. 
Religion has been spoken of as “ the great divider,” it is in fact, ihe great, 
the only ade(juale and permanent uniting jiower. liurdeiied with never so 
much error, w'llh ne\er so much superstition, it is yet better, immeasurably 
bcttci, than the erroi and superstition without the religion, and tliey would be 
theie in iindistuibed exeicise if it were not there. Define it in what abstract 
terms vou will, as dependence on a higher power, as a consciousness of the 
realitv of the nnisible, as the mysterious feeling of the sacredness of con- 
science, as a sense of the divine in human life, religion is the one thing that 
has made union, heroism, nobleness, greatness, possible to men. Held in 
connection with what amount of falsehood you like, it is the beginning of 
all ti nth. Everything worth having in life is founded on belief; nothing 
w'orth having is founded on unbelief. India may be as bad as you please 
under the reign of Brahmanism ; China, 'riiibet and Corea as degraded as you 
choose under that of Buddhism and Confucianism ; Arabia and 'I'lirkcy as 
ciuel and lustful as }0U can imagine under Mohammedanism ; Africa as sav- 
age as vou care to suppose with its dumb, dark fetichisms ; all would be woise 
without these. Supeistition, lust, cruelty, selfishness, savagely, wiong, hate, 
rage, can get on without religion of any kind ; thev leign in unmterrujited 
devil ishness where it has never entered. Lucifer and Beelzebub have no 
creed, hell has no religion. Dim, dim and cold as >ellow changeful moons, as 
twinkling, distant, cloud-obscured stars, as momentary falling meteors in the 
dark, dread night of humamlv, yet are they faithei removed from the utter 
darknes.s, the gloom and terroi and despair which are the death of the soul 
than fiom the ciimson and gold of the dawning sky, the splendor of the noon- 
dav sun which we behold in Jesus Christ. 

The one insurmountable obstacle which prevents many of the wisest and 
best of men from seeing this, is the almost ineradicable tendency to ascribe 
to the religious beliefs of tho.se we call heathen, the abuses we find in heathen 
societv. No religion, Christianilv any more than others, can stand that test. 
It is the pioper argument of infidelity. Apply it fairly and you make a 
clean sweej). All the divine things which Jesus brought into the world go by 
the board. The careful, impaitial student of the working of beliefs on the 
human mind cannot help seeing that the gigantic evils of society which exist 
in Christendom and heathendom alike are due to an original corruption of 
human nature against which religion is always, in a degree which is the test 
of its value, a protest. The true root of sin everywhere and always is irre- 
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ligion. Religion wherever we find it makes its ap[)eal to the human con- 
science, addresses itself to the faculty of worship and makes a stand, effective 
or ineffective, against evil. However ineffective, to make the attempt at all 
IS better than to let the Hood roll irresistibly. China is better than Africa 
because she has better religions. China without Confucius, would have been 
immeasurably worse than China with Confucius. 

If we regard the question in the light of the distinction between sub- 
jective and objective, we may say that the subjective quabtie.s 111 the nature 
of man which arc exercised in religion, are the same in kind, though differ- 
ing in degree in all religious systems, and always, however exercised, are to 
be treated with reveience; and the proiul, vast claim we make foi the Chiis- 
tian faith is, that it alone furnishes those spiritual objects which can give 
full development and perfect expression to the spiritual nature of all man- 
kind. It alone has certitude strong enough, life spiritual enough, hope high 
enough, hjve wide enough, to make summer in the world’s heait. Itccaiise it 
has gone to the center it can rcath to the ciicumference. Its mission to the 
non-Christ lan systems is one not of comleinnation, but of intei jiretation. 
On the same darkness into which then glinting ravs have feebly struck, it 
sheds its heaven kindled, cleai-luirning, all-diffusive light. It holds the 
keys of all sjiiritual mysteries. To us the non-Cdiiistian leligions are little 
other than archaic forms, however valid and fresh they may seem to their 
followeis. They ate ciude attempts at theology which have gathered round 
the personality of men, who, in their own spheres, to their own times and 
races, weie spiritual kings, b'.ach jnesents a problem the Gosjiel is bound 
to .solve. It has to explain them to themselves. Hut in tloing .so it must 
not disregard the fundamental law of teaching. It must jiroceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the acknowledged to the unacknowledged, 
fiom the truth paitially petceived to the truth full-orbed and clear. Every 
ray of truth, every sjiaik of holy feeling, every feeble impulse of pine desire, 
ever> noble deed, e\erv act of sacrifice, every sign of tenderness and love, 
which in them have made them dear to their believers, will be an o[)cn door 
for its entiance, and its light to supplant will rest finally on its powei to 
comprehend. 

We have a magnificent example of missionary polemics in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Christianity had to replace Judaism, but before it could do 
so their true relation had to be shown. 'I'hat mightiest controversialist of 
the apostolic church look the whole complicated system of sacrifice, priest- 
hood, Sabbaths, purification, traced their intricate lines till they ran into the 
great redeeming plan, flung over them all the crimson mantle of Christ and 
struck their foreshadowings through and through with the light that never 
fades. From that hour Judaism was a lost cause. The bridge was thrown 
across the gulf by which men might pass out of the narrow, exclusive limits 
of a national religion to the large liberty of that new faith, whose aim was 
to renew and reunite the universal family of man. Henceforth Moses must 
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l>e included in Christ, and instead of Christians becoming Jews, Jews must 
become Christians. It is true that Judaism was in a peculiai manner a 
pieparation for Christianity, yet there is a modified sense in which all iclig- 
lon whatever is a preparation for Christianity and this earliest polemic of 
the church is a model for the Christian missionary in dealing with the relig- 
ions of every country and of every era. 

To sum up what has already been advanced ; Christianity, in the con- 
cejition of her Dnine Founder, and according to her best traditions in eveiv 
century, is a religion for the whole woild. To bring all mankind into fel- 
lowship with Christ is her chief mission. That was the grand mastei- 
piiipose which gave to the apostolic age its fervor, its inspiration, its icsist- 
less sway oxer men's heaits. Hut, alas, through centuries darkened bv 
selfishness, by jiride, by love of power, by intolerant bigotry, bv intestine 
sti ife, she has gone far to forget her eirand to the world, ^’et again, in 
oui own times, this great thought of a love foi all men, wide, tendei, toler- 
ant as that of Christ himself, is being born in men’s hearts. For the Inst 
tune in the history of modern Christianity, shall we say fui the fiist time 
in the history of the woild, the idea has been concened of bunging 
together, face to face, not only representatives of the many blanches of 
Christendom, but also lea !eis of the gieat histone faiths of the woiKl. 
Surely this in itself indicates that great movements are preparing beneath 
the suiface, full of hope and pionuse for the future. 'I'hc splendid coinage 
which has undertaken such a task wall not be lost. Kven thing is c.illing 
loudlx for a radical change of attitude on the jiart of Chiistian men ( )ur 
denominational distinctions have tor the most pait become anachionisins. 
'Ihey re.st onceitain hopele.ss arguments which can never be .settled one w.iv 
or another. Our divisions are stiangling us. Much of the woild’s best 
literature and the world’s best science are already without oiii bouleis. The 
leaders of .social refotm look upon us with suspicion and distiust. Our atti- 
tude towaid the non-CInistian woild is stiff and unbending in the extieme. 
Meanwhile mateiial changes and civilizing influences are flinging the 
nations into each other’s arms. The great world which does not undeistand 
the mystery of its sin and mi.serv is left without its Savioui, and he vet 
waits to possess the world he bought with his blood, d'he fedeiation of 
Christian men and the prosecution in a sjiirit of loving .sympathv of her 
evangel throughout the world, are the great ideals which in the past have 
made the church illustrious, which in the future must be her salvation. 

Is all this distant, far out of reach and impracticable ? Doubtless like 
the millennium and w’c might almost say it will be the millennium— it is by 
no means at our doors. These are only ideals, and men sneer at ideals. 
Already sarcasm has been at work on the aims of this great Congiess. It 
has been “ weighed in the balances” of a present-day prudence and has been 
‘‘found wanting.” Now, in the nature of things, what is to be attempted by 
this assembly must be provisional, tentative, and not immediately realizable. 
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It must deal with unmatured schemes and unripe issues. Else how is a 
beginning to be made ? Men of hard and unimaginative minds are sure to 
stigmatize its hopes as visionary. But we are not afraid of a word, and if 
we were, this is not a word to be afraid of. The world is led by its ideals. 
It is the golden age to come that cheers us through the dark and dreary 
winter of present experience. It is Canaan with its “milk and honey” 
that makes the wilderness of our wanderings endurable. Every great cause 
for which heroes have bled and brave souls have toiled and sorrowed has 
been once an idea, a dream, a hope, and, on coward tongues, an impossi- 
bility. It has been the peculiar business of religion to furnish those illumin- 
ating and inspiring ambitions which have been as “songs in the night” of 
humanity’s upward march. Speaking humanly, icligion is the strongest 
force, and it always will be, because it has always enlisted imagination in 
Its service. 

Will you hear a parable from the political history of China ? China, 
great and ancient, we are accustomed to think and speak of her as one wide 
empire dwelling apart from the nations, unchanged bv the course of millen- 
niums, well nigh impervious to the tooth of time. While other nations have 
come and gone, while empires have risen and fallen, in the misty past and 
in the clearer present alike, seemingly unaffected by the changes that have 
convulsed the outer world, China has been China still. But this is partly 
delusive. China has been one through all the ages of history because we 
had only one name for her, and our ignorance of her internal state prevented 
us from knowing otherwise. The truth is that not only once in her history, 
but many timcs,'China has been a loose aggregation of petty kingdoms, dif- 
ferent races, different laws, different languages, different customs, and 
waging war on each other as remorseless as the internecine struggles of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. 

Vet notwithstanding this, she has displayed one characteristic seen 
nowhere else, a phenomenon absolutely unKjue in history. Elsewhere we 
have seen kingdoms fall and others rise in their place, but nowhere have we 
seen the resurrection of a ruined empire. Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, 
(jrccce, Rome, all fell, “never to rise again.” Here only we see the broken 
empire rising from its own rums, and after being rent by faction, crushed by 
conspiracy, torn into countless fragments by contending despots, at the next 
turn of the wheel of destiny once more coalescing into a harmonious whole, 
and standing one and impregnable still, the most populous, the most homo- 
geneous nation on earth. 

And the secret of this strange power has been an ideal. Down the 
long, almost unnumbered, line of her rulers, through every change of her 
many dynasties, in times of order and confusion alike, the ideal with which 
Confucianism furnishes her, the very goal and ultimate aim of the cult, the 
ideal of a united and peaceful empire, " p'ing T'len hsia," —“to pacify all 
under heaven,” was never for a moment lost sight of. Rivers of blood 
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might drench but could not submerge it, treacliery and despotism and licen- 
tiousness might delay but could not avert it. 'I'he star of her darkest night, 
it has ever lured the nation on, and from every chaos has brought forth 
order. 

Like that is the intinitcly greater ideal of Christianity. It, too, aspiies 
in a deeper, holier, more lasting, more blessed sense to T'lm hsia," 

to pacify — give peace to all under heaven. Another peace than that of 
external order- the peace which comes fiom rest of conscience, trust in 
the unseen, intimate communion through a living Saviour with a Lather 
Ciod. Not a conventional “ under heaven,” whose world is limited to 
Christendom as China’s world is limited to China, but one that runs all 
round the cijuator and stretches out to both the poles. Us program lies 
still before us, shame to us that after these nineteen centuries it is unaccom- 
plished! Shame, deejiei shame still, if like cravens we count the cost or 
magnify the diriiculties or blench in the hour of danger! lint deepest, most 
infamous, most undying shame, if in our littleness or narrowness, or love of 
forms ami theologies and ecclesiasticisms and rituals, the great ideal itself 
should be lost which angels sang that night, when the starry spaces were 
glad, and did not know how to hold their exultation because they divined 
where the message came from — “ Teace on earth, good-will toward men.” 

Peace beginning to be 
Deep as the sleep of the sea, 

When the stars their faces glass 
In Its blue tranijuillity. 

Hearts of men upon earth, 

From the first to the .second birth. 

To rest as the wild waters rest 

With the colois of heaven on their breast. 

“Love, which is sunlight of peace. 

Age by age to inciea.se, 

I'lll anger and hale aiedead. 

And SOI row ami death shall cease : 

Peace on earth and good-wiil ; 

.Souls th.at arc gentle and still 
Hear the first music of this 
Far-off, infinite bliss.” 
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1 he reunion of Chrij^temlom jiresupj)oscs an original union which has 
l)cen marred and obstructed, but never entirely destroyed, d'he Church of 
Christ has been one from the beginnin.i^, ami he has pledged to her his 
unbroken presence “all the days to the end of the world.” 'J'he one invis- 
ible chinch is the soul which animates the di\ide<l visible chinches. 

l et us biiefly mention the prominent points of unilv which underlie all 
divisions. Chiistians differ in dogmas and theologv, but agree in the tund- 
amental articles of faith which are nece.s.saiv to salvation, d'liev are divided 
in church goveinment and discipline, but all acknowledge and obev Chiist 
as the Head of the Chinch and chief Shepherd of oui souls, d’liev diffei 
v\idel\ in modes of wor.ship, rites and ceremonies, but tliev woislnp the same 
Cod manifested in Christ, they surround the same thione of grace, they offer 
from day to day the same petitions which the Lord lias taught them, and 
can sing the .same classical h)mns. d'liere is a unitv ol (’hrisli.in scholai- 
sliip of all creeds, which aims at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 'I he Knglish Version, in its new as well as its old form, will con- 
tinue to be (he strongest bond of union among the different .sections of Fng- 
lish speaking Chiistendom — a fact of incalculable impoitance foi piivate 
devotion and public woiship. Uormcriv, exegetical and historical studies 
wcie too much controlled by, and made subseivient to, apologetic and pol- 
emic ends ; but now they arc more and more carried on without prejudice, 
and with tlie sole object of ascertaining the meaning of the text and the 
facts of historv upon which creeds must be built. 

Finally, we must not overlook the ethical unity of Christendom, which 
IS much stronger than its dogmatic unity and has never been seiiously 
shaken. 

rile unity and harmony of the Christian Church vveie thieatened and 
disluibed from the beginning partly by legitimate contioversv, which is 
inseparable from progress, partly by ecclesiastical domination and intoler- 
ance, paitlv bv the .spirit of pride, selfishness and narrowness which tends 
to cicate hciesy and schism. 'I'he church had hardly existed twenty \cais 
when It was brought to the brink of disruption by the (juestion of ciicum- 
cision as a eondition of church membership and salvation. The party spirit 
which characterized the philo.sophical schools of Greece manifested itself in 
the congregation at Corintli, and created four divisions, calling themselves 
respectively after Paul, Apollos, Cephas, and Christ (in a sectarian sense). 


IIQ2 
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1. Many schisms arose in the early ages before and after the Council of 
Nic.ea. Almost every great controversy resulted in the excommunication of 
the defeated paity, uho organized a separate sect, if they were not exteimi- 
nated bv the civil jiower. 

2. In the ninth century, the great Catholic Church itself was split in 
tuo on the doctrinal question of the procession of the Holy Spirit, and the 
ecclesiastical question of the primacy of the liishop of Rome. I'he Greek, 
schism lasts to this day and seems as far from being healed as ever. 

In view of this gieatcst, and yet least justifiable, of all schisms, neither 
the Greek nor the Latin Church should cast a stone upon the divisions of 
I’lotestantisni. 'i hey all share in the sin and guilt of schism, and should 
also share in a common repentance. 

In the sixteenth century, the Latin or Western Church was rent into 
tu(j hostile i.imps, the Roman and the Piotestant, in consequence of the 
ev.ingelical rcfoimation and the papal reaction. 

4 . In England, a new era of division dates from the Toleration Act of 
Ib 88 , which secured to the orthodox di.ssenters- -Presbyterians, Independents, 
Pajitists and (juakers -a limited toleration, while the Episcojial Church 
lemained the established or national leligion in England, and the Reformed 
or Piesbvtciian crhurch lemained the national religion in Scotland. 

The principle of toleration gradually developed into that of religious 
fieedom, and was extended to the Methodists, Unitarians, and Roman Cath- 
olics. 

We find, therefore, the largest number of denominations in England 
and America wheie leligious freedom is most fully enjoyed ; while on the 
continent of I jirope, especially in Roman Catholic countries, freedom of 
public w'orship is denied 01 abridged, although of late it is making irresistible 
jirogrcss. 

5. In the United Stales, all the cieeds and sects of Europe meet on a 
basis of libel t\ and equality befoie the law, and are multiplied by native 
ingeiuiitv and enterpii.se. 

J'lie number is much too laige, and a reproach to the Christian name. 
I'oi these diM.sions piomote jealousies, antagonisms, ami interferences at 
home ami on mis^sionaiv fields abioad, at the expense of our common Chris- 
tMiiitN. 1 he cmI is beginning to be felt more and more, d'he cure must 
begin wlieie the disease has readied its ciisis, and where the chinch is most 
flee to act. I'oi tlie leunion of Christendom, like religion itself, cannot be 
foiced, but iiiU''t be free and \oluntaiw. Christian union and Chiistian free- 
dom aie one and inseparable. 

Bctoie we discuss reunion, we should acknowledge the hand of Provi- 
ilonce in the present di\isions of Cdirislendom. There is a gieat difference 
between tlenominationalism and sectaiianism. Denominationabsm is a 
blessing; scct.irianism is a curse. We must reinemiier that denominations 
are most niitnerous in the most advanced and active nations of the woild. 
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The historic clenuiniiiations are permanent forces, and represent various 
aspects of the Christian religion which supplement each other. The Greek 
Church is especially adapted to the East, to the Greek and Slavonic peo- 
ples ; the Roman, to the Latin races of Southern Europe and America; the 
Protestant, to the Teutonic races of the North and West. Among the 
Protestant Chuiches, again, some have a special gift for the cultivation of 
Christian science and literature ; others for the practical development of 
the Christian life ; some are most successful among the higher, otheis among 
the middle, and still others among the lower classes. All divisions of 
Christendom will, in the provulence of (iod, be made subservient to a 
greater harmony. Where the sin of schism has abounded, the grace of 
future reunion will much more abound. 

Taking this view of the divisions of the church, we must reject the idea 
of a negative leunion, which would destroy all denominational distinctions, 
and thus undo the work of the past. Vaiiety in unity and unity in variety 
lb the law of God in mature, in history, and in his kingdom. We must, 
therefore, expect the greatest varietv in the chinch of the futuie. 'I’here are 
good Christians who believe in the ultimate tiiumph of their own creed, or 
form of government and worship, but they are all mistaken, and indulge in 
a vain dicam. The world will never become wholly Gicek, nor wholly 
Roman, nor wholly Protestant, but it will become wholly Christian, and will 
include every type and every aspect, every virtue and every grace of Chris- 
tianity— an endless vaiiety in harmonious unity, Christ being all in all. 

Every denomination which holds to Christ the Head will letain its dis- 
tinctive peculiarity, and lay it on the altar of reunion, but it will cheerfully 
recognize the excellences and merits of the other branches of (iod’s king- 
dom. No sect has the monopoly of truth. The part is not the whole ; the 
body consists of many members, and all are necessary to each other. 

Doctrinal diffeiences will be the most difficult to adjust. When two 
dogmas flatly contradict each other, the one denying what the othei asserts, 
one or the other, or both, must be wrong. Truth excludes eiror and admits 
of no compromise. 

lint truth is many-sided and all-sided, and is reflected in different col- 
ors. The creeds of Christendom, as already remarked, agree in the essen- 
tial articles of faith and their differences refer either to minor points, or 
represent only various aspects of truth and .supplement one another. 

Different movements within the church have already made themselves 
felt in the line of bringing together the scattered members of the one fold. 
There have been voluntary associations of individual Christians. History 
records the Confederate Union of Churches, as realized in the Pan-Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian Councils, the International Congress of Congregation- 
alists and the meetings of the Anglican Council. The third meeting of the 
latter Council adopted a program for the union of Christendom, consisting of 
four articles, looking toward a confederation of all English-speaking Evan- 
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gelical Churches, and possibly even to an organic union. As it comes from the 
largest, most conservative, and most churchly of all the Protestant com- 
munions, it is entitled to the highest respect and to serious consideration. 
It commends itself by a remarkable degree of liberality. The only seriou.s 
difficulty is the “historic episcopate.” This is the stumbling-block to all 
non-Episcopalians, and will never be conceded by them as a condition of 
church unity, if it is understood to mean the necessity of three orders of the 
ministry and of Kpiscojial ordination in unbroken historic succession. Put 
it IS to be hoped that the Episcopal Church will give the historic episcopate 
as “locally adapted,” such a liberal construction as to include “the historic 
presbyterate,” which dates from the apostolic age ainl was never interrupted, 
or will drop it altogether, as a term of reunion. In any case, w'e hail the 
proposal as an important step in the right direction, and as a hopeful sign 
of the future. 

We pass to the instances of organic union. 

1. An organic union between (he Lutheian and German Reformed 
Churches, into which German Protestantism has been divided since the six- 
teenth century, was effected 111 1817 in connection with the third centennial 
of the Reformation, under the lead of Frederick William III., king of 
Prussia and father of the first emperor of united Germany. 

2. In our country, the recent history of the Presbyterian Church fur- 
nishes an example of organic union. The Old School and the New School, 
which were divided in 1837 on doctrinal rpiestions, were reunited by a free 
and simultaneous impulse in the year 1869 on the basis of oithodoxy and 
liberty, and have prospered all the more since their reunion, although the 
differences between conservative and progressive tendencies still remain, 
and have, within the last few years, come into collision on the questions of 
a revision of the Westminster Standards, and the historical criticism of the 
Bible. 

3. The four divisions of Presbyterians in Canada have forgotten their 
old family quarrels, and have been united in one organization in 1875. 

4. The Methodists in Canada, who, till 1874, were divided into fi\e 
independent bodies, have lecently united in one organization. 

If all the Protestant Churches were united by federal or organic union, 
the greater, the most difficult, and the most important part of the work 
would still remain to be accomplished ; for union must include the Greek 
and the Roman Churches. They are the oldest, the largest, and claim 
to be the most orthodox ; the former numbering about 84,000,000 members, 
the latter 215,000,000, while all the Protestant denominations together num- 
ber only 130,000,000. 

If any one church is to be the center of unification, that honor must be 
conceded to the Greek or the Roman communion. The Protestant denomi- 
nations are all descended, directly or indirectly, from the Latin Church of 
the middle ages ; while the Greek and Latin Churches trace their origin 
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back to the apostolic age, the Greek to the congregation of Jerusalem, the 
J.atin to the congregation at Koine. 

First of all, the two great divisions of Catholicism should come to an 
agieement among themselves on the dispute<l (jiiestions about the eternal 
piocession of the Holy Spirit, and the authoritvof the Kishop of Rome. On 
bfith points, the Greek Church is suppoited by the testimony of antiijuity, 
and could not yield without stultifying hei wliole histoiy. Will Rome ever 
make concessions to history? We h(*pe that she will. 

The difficulty of union with the Roman Church is apparently increased 
b\ the modern dogmas of papal absolutism and papal infallibility declared 
bv the Vatican Council 111 1870. 'I'liese decrees are the logical completion 
of the papal monarchy, the apex of the p\rami<l of the hieraichv. Hut they 
can refer only to the Roman Church. 'I’he official decisions of the pope, as 
the legitimate head of the Roman Church, are linal and binding upon all 
Roman Catholics, but thev have no foice whate\ei for any other Christians. 

What if the pope, in the s|)irit of the liist (iregory and under the 
inspiration of a higher authoritv, should infallibly tleclare his own fallibility 
in all mattcis Iving outside of his own communion, and invite Greeks and 
I'lotestants to a fraternal pan-Chri.stian council in Jerusalem, where the 
mothci •church of Christendom held the first council of leconciliation and 
peace ? 

riie reunion of the entire Catholic Church, Greek and Roman, with the 
Protestant Churches, will requiie such a le.statement of all the controverted 
jioints bv both parties as shall iemo\e misiepresenlations, neutralize the 
anathemas pronounced upon imaginai s heresies, and show the way to har- 
monv Ml a bioader, higher and deepei consciousness of God’s truth and 
God’s lo\e. 

The whole system of traditional orthodow, Greek, l.atin and Protest- 
ant, must piogress, or it will be left behiiul the age and lose its hold on 
thinking men. The church must keep pace with cnilization, adjust herself 
to the modem conililions of leligious and political freedom, ami accept the 
CNtablished results of biblical and historical cnticism, and natural science. 
God speaks in history and science as well as in the Bible and the church, 
and he cannot contradict himself. Truth is sovereign, and must and w'ill 
picvail o\er all ignorance, error and prejudice. 

The historv of the Bible is to a laige extent a history of abuse as well 
as use, of imposition as well as exposition. No book has been more 
jierveited. The mechanical inspiiation theory of the seventeenth century, 
w Inch confounded inspiiation with dictation and reduced the biblical authois 
to mere clerks, is given up by scholais for a spiritual and dynamic theory, 
i'cxtual criticism has purified the traditional text of the Greek Testament, 
correcting many passages and omitting later interpolations. The criticism 
of the Hebrew Bible text and the Septuagint has begun the same funda- 
mental jirocess. llnstorical criticism is jiuttmg the literature of both Testa- 
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nients in a new light, and makes it more real and intelligible by explaining 
its environments and organic growth until the completion of the canon. The 
wild allegorical exegesis, which turns the Hible into a nose of wax and makes 
It to teach anything that is pious or orthodox, has been gradually super- 
seded bv an honest, grammatical and historical exege.sis, which takes out 
the real meaning of the writer instead of putting in the fancies of the reader. 
Many proof texts of Protestants against popery, and of Romanists against 
Piotcstantism, ami of both for orthodoxy or against heresy, can no longer 
be used for partisan purposes. 

Church histor\ h.as undergone of laic a great change, partly in consc- 
ipience of the disecnerv of lost documents and deeper research, partly on 
account of a new spoil and standpoint of the historian. 'I’he study of his- 
toiy — ‘‘ with malice toward none, but with charity for all” — will bring the 
denominations closer together in an humble recognition of their defects and 
a grateful praise for the good which the same Spirit has wrought in them 
and through them. 

With regaid to the relation of the church to natural and physical 
science, concessions will be made to modern geology and biology, when 
the> have passed the stage of conjectuie and reached an agreement as to 
facts. 'I'he Bible does not determine the age of the earth or man, and leaves 
a large margin for differences of opinion even on purely cxcgelical grounds. 
The theor\ of the evolution of animal life, far from contradicting the fact 
of cieation, presupposes it ; for cvciv evolution must have a beginning, and 
this can only be accounted for by an infinite intelligence and creative will. 
Hod’s power and wisdom arc even more wonderful in this gradual process. 
'I'he theory of historical develojiment, which corresponds to the theoiy of 
natural evolution and preceded it, is now adopted by every histoiian, and 
IS indorsed by Christ himself in the twin paiables of the mustard-seed and 
the leaven. But there is another law of development no less important, 
which may be called the law of creative headshijis. Every inijxirlant intel- 
lectual and religious movement begins with a toweling personality which 
cannot be explained from antecedents, but marks a new epoch. The Bible, 
we must all acknowledge, is not, and never claimed to be, a guide of chro- 
nology, astronomy, geology, or any other science, but solely a book of relig- 
ion, a rule of faith and practice, a guide to holy living and dying. There 
is, therefore, no room for a conflict between the Bible and science, faith and 
reason, authoiity and freedom, the church and civilization. 

Before the reunion of Christendom can be accomplished, we must 
expect providential events, new Pentecosts, new reformations — as great as 
any that have gone before. The twentieth century has marvelous surprises 
in store for the church and the world. Let us consider some of the moral 
means by which a similar affiliation and consolidation of the different 
churches may be hastened. 

I. The cultivation of an eirenic and evangelical-catholic spirit in the 
personal intercourse with our fellow Christians of other denominations. 
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2. Cooperation in Christian and philanthropic work draws men together 
and promotes their mutual confidence and regard. 

3. Missionary societies should at once come to a definite agreement, 
prohibiting all mutual interference in their efforts to spread the Gos])el at 
home and abroad. 

4. 'I'he study of church history has already been mentioned as an 
important means of correcting sectarian prejudices and increasing mutual 
appreciation. 'I'he stiitly of symbolic or comparative theology is one of the 
most inijiortant branches of history in this respect, espetiaily in our country, 
where all the creeds of Christendom come into dailv contact, and should 
become thoroughly acquainted with one another. 

5. One word suffices as regards the duty and privilege of [irayer for 
Christian union, in the spirit of our Lord’s sacerdotal pra\ei, that his dis- 
ciples may all be one in him, as he is one with the Father. 

We welcome to the reunion of Christendom all denominations which 
have followed the divine Mastei and have done his work. Let us foigetand 
forgive their many sins and crroi.s, and remember only their viitues and 
merits. 'I'he Creek Church is a glorious church ; foi in hei language h.ive 
come down to us the oracles of Cod, the Septuagint, the Gospels and Epis- 
tles ; hers are the early confessors ami mail>is, the Christian fatheis, bish- 
ops, patriarchs and emperois; hers the immortal wiitings of Oiigen, 
Eusebius, Athana.Mus and Chrv’sosiom ; hers the (Ecumenical Councils and 
the Nicene Creed, which can nevei die. 

'I'he Latin Church is a gloiious church ; she was the Alma Mnlcr of the 
barbarians of Europe ; she stimulated and pationizcd the Renaissance, the 
piinting press and the <liscoveiy of a new world ; she still stands, like an 
immovable rock, bearing witness to the fundamental truths and lacts of our 
holy leligion, and to the catholicity, unity, unbioken continuity, and inde- 
pendence of the church ; and she is as zealous as evei in missionary enter- 
[irise and self-denying works of Christian chaiitv'. 

We hail the Reformation which ledeemed us from the yoke of spiritual 
despoti.sm, and secured us leligioiis libcrtv the most piccioiis of all liber- 
ties and made the Bible in every language a book for all classes and con- 
ditions of men. The Evangelical Lutheran Chinch, the first-boin daughter 
of the lefoimation, is a gloiious chinch • foi she set the woid of Cod above 
the traditions of men, and bore witness to the comfoiting truth of justifica- 
tion by faith ; she struck the keynote to thousands of sweet hymns in praise 
of the Redeemer; she is boldly and reveiently investigating the jiioblems 
of faith and philo.sophy, and is constantly making valuable additions to 
theological lore. 'Phe Evangelical Reformed Church is a gloiious church : 
for she carried the reformation from the Alps and lakes of Switzerland “to 
the end of the West;’’ she is rich in learning and good works of faith ; she 
keeps pace with all true progiess; she grapples with the problems and evils 
of modern society ; and she sends the Gospel to the ends of the earth. 
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The Episcopal Chinch of England, the most churchly of the reformed 
family, is a glorious church : for she gave to the English-speaking world 
the best version of the Holy Scriptures and the best prayer-book ; she pie- 
served the order and dignity of the ministry and public worship; she 
nursed the knowledge and love of antiquity, and enriched the tieasuiy of 
Christian literature. The Presbyterian Chinch of Scotland is a ^doIi()u.s 
church: for she turned a barren countiy into a garden, and laised a poor 
and serni-barbarous people to a level with the nchest and most intelligent 
nations; she diffused the knowledge of the Bible and a lo\e of the kiik in 
the huts of the peasant as well as the palaces of the nobleman ; she has 
always stood up for church order and discipline, foi the rights of the laity, 
and first and last for the crown-rights of King Jesus, which arc al)0\e all 
earthly crowns, even that of the proudest monarch in whose dominion the 
sun never sets, 'fhe Congregational Church is a glorious chmch : for she 
has taught the principle, and pio\cd the ca[)acity, of congicgational inde- 
pendence and .self-goveinment based upon a liMiig faith inCdinsi, without 
diminishing the effect of voluntary cooperation in the Master’s sen ice, and 
has laid the foundation of New England, with its liteiaiv and theolog- 
ical institutions and high social culture, 'fhe Baptist Churcli is a gloiioiis 
chuich: for she bore, and still bears, testimony to the piimitne mode of 
baptism, to the purity of the congregation, to the sejiaiation of cliun.h and 
state, and the liberty of conscience, 'fhe Methodist Chuich is a glorious 
church : for she produced the greatest religious levival since the day ol 
Pentecost; she preaches a free and full salvation to all ; she is nevei afraid 
to fight the devil, and she is hopefully and cheerfully marching on, in both 
hemispheres, as an army of compiest. 'fhe Society of Friends, though one 
of the smallest tribes in Israel, is a glorious society: for it lias borne wut- 
ness to the inner light which “ lighteth eveiy man that cometh into the 
w'orld ” ; it has proved the supciiority of the Spirit ovci all foims; it has 
done noble service in promoting tolerance an<l liberty, in prison icfoim, the 
emancipation of slaves, and other works of Christi.an philanthiopy. 'fhe 
Brotherhood of the Moravians, founded by Count /dn/endorf~a tiue noble- 
man of nature and of grace —is a glorious brotherhood : for it is the pioneer 
of heathen missions and of Christian union among Protestant Churches ; it 
was like an oasis in the desert of German rationalism at home, while its 
missionaries went forth to the lowest savages in distant lands to bung them 
to Christ. 

Nor should we forget the services of many who are accounted heietics. 
The Waldenses were witnesses of a pure and simple faith in times of siijier- 
stition, and have outlived many bloody persecutions to be mi.ssionaiies 
among the descendants of their persecutors. The Anabaptists and .Socin- 
ians, who were so cruelly treated in the sixteenth century by Protestants 
and Romanists alike, were the first to raise their voice for religious libeity 
and the voluntary principle in religion. Unitarianism is a serious departure 
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from the trinitarian faith of orthodox Christendom, but it was justified as a 
protest against tritheism, and against a stiff, narrow and uncharitable ortho- 
doxy. It has brought into prominence the human perfection of Christ’s 
character and illustrated the effect of his example in the noble lives and 
devotional writings of such men as Channing and Martineau. Universal- 
ism may be condemned as a doctrine ; but it has a right to protest 
against a gross materialistic theory of hell with all its Dantes(jue hoirors, 
and against the once widely spread popular belief that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the human race, including countless millions of innocent 
infants, will forever perish. And, coming down to the latest organization 
of Christian work, which does not claim to be a church, but which 
is a help to all churches — the Salvation Army : we hail it, in spite of its 
strange and abnormal methods, as the most effective revival agency since 
the days of Wesley and Whitefield ; for it descends to the lowest depths of 
degradation and misery, and brings the light and comfort of the Gospel to 
the slums of our large cities. 

There is room for all these and many other churches and societies in 
the Kingdom of God, whose height and depth and length and breadth, 
variety and beauty, surpass human comprehension. 


THE RELIGIOUS REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Ey the Hon, W. H. Fremantle, Canon of Canterbury. 

This is a great subject; it might be thought superfluous to write upon 
it; for IS not the Parli.ament itself a witness that we are united ? If we can 
calmly, and with no sense of mutual enmity, discuss with all religionists, 
Chiistian and non-Christian, our vaiious beliefs, it must be an easy thing for 
those who are Christians to be at one amongst themselves. Alas, it is a 
very different thing, to meet in a brotherly way in a conference, and to act 
as Christian brothers in practical life. But it is by the practical life that we 
are to be tested here and judged hereafter. The Parliament will, I doubt 
not, do much good, and may shame many into a sense of the evil of dis- 
union. It may suggest thoughts which will fructify in honest hearts. I feel 
sure, also (I speak from unvarying experience), that when men meet, as they 
must here, to try to understand each other sympathetically, the points of 
union will loom out larger, and those of disunion grow less. But we should 
deceive ounselves and show great ignorance of human nature, if we fancied 
that the disintegrating tendencies could be stayed by a few brave words. It 
is up-hill work to endeavor to roll back the enmities of the past, and the 
reunionist must be prepared for sacrifice and for effoit. Indeed, there is a 
danger in the assertion of unity in great enthusiastic gatherings apart from 
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the .scene of our common duties. The question is not how men feel at Clii- 
cago toward their fellow -Christians from distant parts of the world, but how 
thev aie going to act six months hence. 

'Pile fact IS, we do not recogni/e with all-sufficient clearness the evils of 
religious disunion, lake war among nation.s, it has become so customary 
that we speak of it without pain oi attempt to icniove it. Where there is 

not discord there is iivaliv, and this means a diminished interest in good 

works carried on outside our own denomination, a tendency even to dispar- 
age them, until they are foiccd to our attention and w'ln public recognition. 
It IS even thought that a stiong .sympathy with the good done in othci com- 
munions implies a certain disloyalty to our own, and jiossibly a weakness of 
faith. We cannot frankl> accept or recommend some teaching or move- 
ment, though it is thorougliK good, lest this should give undue iiitIueiiLe to 
a denomination from whicli w’c diifer. We cannot join together even in 
matteis like the lelief of the |)oor or the education of children, becau.se 
we mistrust each other. All social piogress is apt to be hindered by 
denominational consideration and truth suffeis in the same way. Hut 

most of all our disunion alienates mankind from Hod. It makes men 

think of religion as a scene of controversy which they wish to avoid, not of 
attractive loxe; and Chiist becomes then the author, not of humble love and 
mutual considerateness, but of di.scord and confusion. We aie always look- 
ing back to the disiuption of the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, and 
their melancholy causes, not realizing the vast changes which have taken 
place in the inteival, nor seeing that lay minds have lost almost all thcii inter- 
ests in our discords, and that what then meant the imjiosing of the papal 
yoke, with its iiKjUisitions and burnings, or the eant of high coinmunionism 
and the suppression of spiritual liberty, or, on the other hand, great national 
revolts and resistance even to blood, is now often little more than a sijuab- 
ble of rival clerics, which becomes contemptible to the common sense of 
mankind. 

1 could point out here how gieal is the responsibility of the clergy and 
minister.s of public worship in all these altered circum.stances. 'I'hey aie apt 
to look at these matters as if the case lemained such as it was in the seven- 
teenth cenlur\ when (jiiestions of public wor.ship swayed the whole life. 
While that was the ca.se, the differences in the statement of doctrines, the 
modes of public woishij) and the government of the cleigy were matters for 
which men contended as for their lives, which they were ready to enforce 
upon othci s, or for which they might have to suffer, while they looked upon 
their opponents in such matters as heretics or rebels. The interest of man- 
kind has shifted; such matters excite but a languid interest, while men are 
looking to leligion in common life and social well doing. Hut the ministers 
of public worship are apt to ignore this change, or at least not to realize its 
full significance, and thus they impart into the sphere of common life and 
mutual well-doing the peculiarities and narrowness of the seventeenth cen- 
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“ RELIGIOUS MISSIONS HAVE BEEN THE MOTHERS OI" CIVILIZATION. THE WORE THAT THEY DID 
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tury ecclesiasticism. While this is the case, there is great danger lest it 
should be found that the worst of all hinderers of the religion of the future 
are the sects established for religious worship, and the worst of all enemies 
to this religion are those whom we call preeminently ministers of religion. 
What is wanted is that the worshiping bodies and their ministers, instead of 
supposing that they themselves constitute the church, should realize that 
they are but parts of the larger church, which embraces the whole human 
life, and should strive to vitalize every sphere of social existence with the 
Christian spirit. In this way only will they assume their true position, and 
this is the first condition of union ; we must be fellow-workers for the king- 
dom of God ; that is, for a new social state in which righteousness reigns. 

When the evils of disunion are pointed out, it is sometimes thought 
enough to answer by pointing out the evils of uniformity. If, it is said, all 
Christian sects could be drawn into one, with one system of government, 
doctrine and ritual, would there be any real gain ? Would not this uniform- 
ity be reached by compromise of principle ? Would it not act as tyranny 
upon consciences ? Would not the better sort of rivalry, the provoking to 
love and to good works, be removed ? All this may well make us pause if 
we are inclined to advocate a complete uniformity of system. For the 
present it would seem that what we most rightly aim at is unity of spirit and 
mutual recognition, understanding and sympathy, leading by degrees to 
cooperation. When we have got thus far we shall see our way more clearly 
as to any change of ecclesiastical system that may be needed. 

I propose to show what are the means by which this unity of spirit may 
be realized and manifested ; and then to give instances of movements which 
tend to this religious reunion. 

The two directions in which we may look for means of union are, first, 
that of faith as contrasted w.ith system ; second, that of the social move- 
ments, which is growing to importance from year to year in the view of all 
sections of the Christian Church. 

Faith as Contrasted with Systems . — Faith is a supreme religious faculty. 
It does not belong to Christianity exclusively. It is, indeed, an eminently Ori- 
ental grace. There were controversies about faith in works among the Hin- 
dus and Buddhists long before the Christian era, and in St. Paul’s hands it 
became at once the expression of the most intense and positive and of the 
most universal religious feeling. Such it was also to Luther and to all 
great reformers ; and such it must be to us in the new reformation which 
looks beyond ecclesiastical systems to the Kingdom of God. 

It is sometimes said of those who seek for a common basis of religion 
not narrowed to ecclesiastical systems, that they are depriving religion of its 
force. You cut away, it is said, one article from this system, another from 
that, till what is left is something flimsy and unsubstantial, without any 
backbone or principle. We have no idea of abolishing the religious sys- 
tems under which men have lived ; but we insist that they hold a secondary 
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place, and must not be compared with the truth of which they are reflec- 
tions, The variety is good, according with the order of nature, and helpful 
to true religion so long as the central unity is preserved. It is quite possi- 
ble to value our own methods strongly, while we maintain still more strongly 
that they are only methods and that the end to which they lead is greater 
than they. 

It is certainly not true that to fix the mind upon the central objects of 
faith — God, Christ, love, truth — instead of on the Thirty-nine Articles, or the 
Westminster Confession, or the canons of the Council of Trent, or other 
denominational standards, makes religion weak and flaccid. The experience 
of many, if not the most of the greatest minds, has been that they have 
tended, as life goes on, to think more of the former and less of the latter. I 
appeal to the experience of Richard Baxter, than whom no one was more 
qualified to speak, having lived through the seventeenth century and taken 
a prominent part in all its disputes. 

“In my youth,” he says, “1 was quickly past my fundamentals and was 
running up into a multitude of controversies. . . . But the older I grew, 

the smaller stress I laid upon these controversies and curiosities, as finding 
far greater uncertainties in them than I at first discovered, and finding less 
usefulness comparatively even where there is the greatest certainty. And now 
it is the fundamental doctrines of the catechism which I highest value, and 
daily think of, and find most useful to myself and others. The creed, the 
Lord’s prayer, and the ten commandments do find me now the most accept- 
able and plentiful matter for all my meditations ; they are to me as my daily 
bread and drink, and, as I can speak and write of them over and over again, 
so I had rather read and hear of them than of any of the school niceties 
which once so pleased me. And thus I observed that it was with old Bishop 
Usher, and with many other men.” 

I believe that the tendency described by Baxter is that of our own age, 
notwithstanding some counter-currents at the side. The great central truths 
of religion have come out more distinctly under the light of modern thought 
as objects of our faith. 

God himself, the central object of our faith, stands out before us in 
greater vividness than in former ages. Physical science has made us realize 
his unchangeableness ; scientific thought has led us to know him as a God 
not far off but near, immanent in the creation and in man ; our larger knowl- 
edge of the human race has brought out into prominence his universal father- 
hood, while a series of great teachers, Schleiermacher, Erskine of Linlathen 
Maurice, Bushnell (I only name a few among many), have led us to dwell 
not only on those points but still more so on this, that he is on our side against 
all evil, incessantly seeking and saving men. Surely we have learnt to know 
him better, to misinterpret him less. But let it be observed as to this clearer 
knowledge of God — (i) It is quite independent of special systems and is 
the heritage of all or nearly all. ( 2 ) It is very far from that feeble, emas- 
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culatcd remnant which sometimeb said to be all that will remain whet) 
special systems are put in the second tank. ( 3 ) Vet it vi\ilies these special 
systems by gumg to their modes of thouitht or action a noble si^sjtnilicance. 

Similarlv, we ma\ take the work of Christ as the object ot faith. Here 
the result of modem thout,dit has been to show it thioughout a moral process; 
to dwell on the chaiactei of Jesus as giving its es.sential (|ualitv and value to 
his sacnlice both befoie Hod and men ; to make us think of the imparting of 
this thaKKler to men so that they become sons of Hod and sasioiiis of then- 
fellows, as the final jiuijiose of the atonement and of the incarnation ; and 
to realize him as a present, Ining pow'erboth in the iiulividual and social life. 

And so again as to the doetiine of the Spirit and of inspnation. We 
have learnt moie than in other ages to understand St. Paul’s gieat saying, 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit gi\elh life.” If veibal inspnation is not 
dwelt upon it is beeausc we feel that the tiue meaning of a book is not 
found in the woids taken one by one, but in the thoughts behind the w'oids, 
and that the paiticulat thoughts ate go\etned by the general message W’e 
lealize the peisonalitv and position of the wiitei. It is a poMtne spiritual 
gain, and moreover it has a wide effect upon our Mew of ecclesiastical s\s- 
teiiis. W’e are taught to view them all as partial but real pioductions of tlie 
llol\ Spiiit, to sMUpathize w'lth them and their authois, and to use oui ow n 
SNstem more intelligently, insisting on those facts that are important, but 
not thinking it faultless or excluding otheis. 

We ha\e looked thus fat on the objects of faith as making for unity. 
'1 he same is the result if we look at faith .is a (|u.ilit\ in the heait of man, 
foi it IS esseiitialK iiioial, and though it ni.i\ be helped and guided bv sys- 
tems of belief and w'oiship, it is in its natuie indejicndeiit of them. It goes 

diiect to Hod, Its \ei\ essence is to place a man face to face with its 
object, no man inteiwening. 

haith is the accejitance of Hod and of his W'oid. W’hatcyei has been 
made known to us as to his natuie, his tiuth or his will, faith is th.it which 
says “Amen” to it, .\nd no one can do this for us. I'bu h individual must 
for himself open his heait to aceejit Hod’s message. 1 he s\stems of bidief 
or of worship ma\ bring the tiuth neat an ajipeal to the soul, may train it, 
couit it, woo it, but the ultimate as.sent must be its own. 

Put faith is not the mere :is.sent of the mind. It is always a moial 

attachment, ‘ It is trust in a jier.son, and this implies svmjiathy and admira- 

tion ; and then it is an aspiration like that which Saint John e.xperienced in 
the words, “ W’e know that we shall be like Him for we shall see Him as he 
is, and everv one that hath this liojie in Him jnnifieth himself even as He is 
pure.” And faith, .igain, as we .see in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, is 
the master juinciple of life, the source of insight into pre.sent and future 
realities, of obedience, of courage, of endurance ; the soutce of all that is 
original in thought or action lies within ; it is only the issues of faith which 
can be partially shaped by the ecclesiastical systems. Thus we have a 
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whole life of faith independent of ccclesiasticism in which we all can join. 
It IS by liviiiLf this life that we shall overcome our dissensions. 

It is necessary to insist upon this jioint since the history of religion 
shows that there is a constant tendency to tie faith down to system. Every 
sect 111 turn has been inclined to make some deliiiitionof the atonement or of 
inspiration, of miracles, of conversions, of the L)i\ me decrees, of ajiostolic 
succession, or the papacy, essential to a tiue faith. 

'riie teaching ot Chiist and ol .St. Taiil is peifectlv clear about all such 
matters. 'I’liey are in a different plane from that of faith. “ To eat with 
iinwashen h.uids delilcs not man.” ‘‘ Ciicumc isioii is nothing, and uncn- 
cumcision is nothing, but faith that worketh by love.” If we would aj)i>ly 
this principle and cease to compare secondary matters with primaiy, sys- 
tems with faith, we should be a long w'ay advance<l towards the union of 
( hristendoin. 

May we not glance at a further point ? We are here in a Parliament 
of all Rehnions, and we cannot but ask the <juestion how the reunion of 
(. Ill isteiidom may effect rion-Christian peoples. Christianity is not excliis- 
oe. It teaches th.it in e\ei v nation he that lindeth (x(k 1 and hath right- 
eousness is accepted of him. A Christian man is sinipls a man in his 
highest condition as a inoial .ind sj)iritiial being; the Chiistian Chuich is 
simply human society tr.insformed b\ the S[)irit ot Christ ; and the Chns- 
ti.in leligion, taken in its juinciple, .ind .ipart tioin the special cults which 
ha\e grow'ii uj) in connection wuth it, is not so much the .sole as the highest 
mode of a’ppioach to God. We yindicate tor it not exclusiveness but 
supremacy, 'there are attinities to Chiistian belief and Christian life in all 
forms of religion, and it should be our task to (ind these out, to acknowledge 
and to fostei them. Eaith is the expression under which all these may be 
united. 'Pile patriarchs had faith in Chiist befoieChiist came, and by faith 
they were sa\ed. And if Christ is the Eternal Word, the Life and Light of 
.ill men, he m.iy be known by faith apart from his incarnation. 'Plus was 
plainly taught in the first great effort of Chiisti.in theology undei Clement 
and ( )ngcn at Alex.indiia. 'Pliey held that Gieek philosophy was a tiiie, 
though impeifect acknowdedgmeiit of the Diyine Word. W’c may reg.iid 
all those, therefore, who aie .seeking tiuth and iighteousness thioughoiil the 
world as united with us in that moral faith which we have desciibed aboie, 
the faith of tiiist in the highest good, of sympathy wdth the noblest life of 
asjiirations to the true ideal. And w’C may believe that this inchoate faith 
w'lll ultimately find its completion wdien it comes in contact with the life and 
spnit and personality of Jesus Chnst. 'Pluis the reunion of Christendom, 
on the basis of a moral faith, has a significance for the whole world. 

Social Morcnicuis as a Bond of Union . — The other chief field in which 
1 look for the means of union is that of the great .social movement of our 
time. The attention of all bodies of Christians is turned to it. W'e are all 
feeling that if our Christianity is sound, it must issue in the constant effort 
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to relieve the misery which weighs upon so many classes of our fellow men. 
To teach the young, to promote culture among the rough and rude lives, to 
inculcate temperance and thrift, to prevent cruelty to children and animals, 
to regulate the conditions of labor, to make charity tend to moral and eco- 
nomical progress, to insure some provision in old age to all, are coming to 
be recognized not merely as a part, hut as the main part, of the religion of 
the future. They flow directly from faith, the faith that is in the original 
Gospel of the kingdom which Christ preached. That social righteousness 
which was the burden of the law and the prophets, Christ came himself to 
fullill, and he announced that he was come to proclaim the year of jubilee, 
to heal the broken-hearted, to release the prisoners, to give sight to the 
blind. He set about this by his works of beneficence, and left it to be car- 
ried on by the new social state, the society which he founded as the model 
of a regenerate world. 'Phat society has confessedly done vast things for 
the renewal of social conditions, but till now it has never realized that this 
IS its main task. It has turned aside into by-paths quite unknown to its 
masters, the formulation of doctrine, the establishment of separate disci- 
pline, the elaboration of forms of public worship. Christ said nothing of 
these, his apostles very little. His followers in after times have said little 
else. Christianity has meant a peculiar cult or a philosophy or a system of 
church government — that is, a government of the clergy and a small part of 
human life, instead of a vast impulse and plan for the regeneration of the 
whole. The mistake is now being acknowledged. The pope has issued 
pastorals on the subject ; Protestant bodies, whether of Episcopal or other 
forms, are all alive with it; the parliaments and municipalities are feeling 
that the social question is their chief concern, and that the Christian princi- 
ple is that which must be applied to its solution. But I shall not be in the 
least better able to solve social questions because I am an Anglican or a 
Presbvterian, a Roman Catholic, a Baptist, a Wesleyan, or a member of the 
Salvation Army. It is common ground for us all, and the principles to be 
applied to it are those in v/hich all the sects may agree. Then no sect, and 
no union of sects, can possibly conduct this renewal of our social state. 
The efforts of sects only touch its fringe. They often do more harm than 
good, because they misdirect men’s efforts, as in the case of impulsive 
charity. 

If this be true, then I again point out that in this Christianizing of 
society we are hardly helped at all, and often very much hampered, by our 
ecclesiastical connections. We must pass beyond them to do any good. 
If we are trying to help social efforts in the hands of the bodies organized 
for public worship and its adjuncts, which are totally inadequate to the task 
and are weakening in the hands of public bodies which can undertake it, 
by disclaiming that they have nothing to do with religion (though religion 
means a Christian service of man in the spirit of Christ), we shall incur the 
terrible sentence of the Master : “Ye have shut up the kingdom of heaven ; 
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ye entered not in yourselves and those that were entering in ye hindered.” 
But, if putting away our rivalries, we use our religious organizations, which 
will be greatly strengthened by the task, for public Christian purposes, we 
shall inevitably be drawn into union in the vast work which we have to per- 
form in common. 


THE CIVIC CHURCH. 

By W. T. Stead. 

I gladly respond to the invitation to lay before the Parliament of Relig- 
ions some account of what seems to me the only conception of a church 
that is as catholic as this assembly. 1 have called it the Civic Church 
because the idea of good citizenship is free from all sectarian or national 
limitations. All other adjectives, whether geographical or ecclesiastical, 
impair the catholic conception of the church. But that is not the only rea- 
son for choosing that title. The Civic Church is a phrase recalling to the 
mind of man that religion is concerned not merely with the salvation of the 
individual man, but with the regeneration of the whole community. The 
work of the Civic Church is to establish the kingdom of heaven here among 
men — in other words, to reconstitute human society, to regenerate the state, 
and to inspire it with an a.spiration after a divine ideal. For this purpose 
civic, as refeiring primarily to cities, is preferable to national or imperial, 
which deal with larger areas, or municipal and parochial, which unduly 
limit the range of the idea. Patriotism has introduced a religious ideal into 
national life ; but, unless America is greatly belied, the conception of a 
divine order in city government is far from beii^g naturalized in the minds 
of those who run the civic machine. It is here, therefore, that the organi- 
zation of a Civic Church to redeem civic life seems so urgently needed. In 
a hemisphere which has given us the City of Chicago, the City of Saint 
Louis, the City of New York, there is need of the Civic Church to build the 
City of God. 

General Idea of the Civic Church . — The fundamental idea of the Civic 
Church is that of the intelligent and fraternal cooperation of all those who 
are in earnest about making men and things somewhat better than they are 
to-day. Men and things, individually and collectively, are far short of what 
they ought to be, and all those who, seeing this, are exerting themselves in 
order to make them better, ought to be enrolled in the Civic Church. From 
the pale of its communion no man or woman is excluded because of spec- 
ulative differences of opinion upon questions which do not affect the prac- 
tical cooperation. 

Of course it is as impossible for me, a western child of Christian civil- 
ization, to escape from the atmospheric pressure of Christian ideas as it is 
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for me to sever myself from the subtle influences of the law of heredity, or 
to neutralize the vsilent but potent suggestions of my environment. The very 
iilea of a church may be said to be a Christian idea, and certainly the aim 
and object of the Civic Church seems to us essentially Christian. But pos- 
sibly Buddhists, and Moslems, and Hindus may find the conception as 
essentially Buddhist, Moslem or Hindu as it seems to us essentially Chris- 
tian. For all religions are but attempts made by man to define the angle at 
which he looks at (jod. The angle of vision varies indelinitely accoiding 
to the stand point of the observer and the objective on which he fixes his 
gaze. Humanity toiling laboriously up an immense slope toward the distant 
peaks on which is throned Infinity, measures an enormous distance between 
the ranks of the vanguard and the wearied stragglers of the real. At each 
observation point in this millennial upward march, the contoui of the con- 
stantly receding peak will appear different. Vet it is the same peak. It is 
only our standpoint that dilfers. The Civic Church recognizes this, and 
embraces in its comprehensive synthesis all the religions, from the fetich 
woishipper to the Christian philanthropist, believing that “Ail paths to the 
Father lead, when self the feet spurned.” The bond of union is no meie 
intellectual agreement as to the order of chinch government, the precise 
foim of ritual, or the phrasing of metaphysical formulae ; it is the comrade- 
ship of soldiers of diffeient regiments, with different uniforms and dilfeient 
weapons, who have nevertheless a common objective to gain and a common 
enemy to overcome, and theiefore ought to have common headijuarter^, a 
common intelligence department, and a common directing staff, if they aie 
to make the best use of their collective strength against the common foe. 

Here let me at the very outset forestall one common misconception, 
'fhere is nothing in the idea of the Civic Chuich that is hostile to the exist- 
ence and prosperity of all the existing churches. It presupposes the 
existence of such organizations, each of which is doing necessary woik that 
is more efficiently done by small groups acting independently, than bv a 
wider fedeiation acting over a broader aica. The idea of any antagonism 
between the Civic Church and the innumerable religious societies alremlv 
existing is as absurd as the notion of an antagonism between the mam drain 
of the city and the wash hand-basin of the individual citizen. For the sal- 
vation of the individual soul our existing churches may be the best instill- 
ment, while for the redemption of the whole community the Civic Chinch is 
still indispensable. 

What is the objective of the Civic Church ? The restitution of human 
society, so as to establish a state of things that will minimize evil and 
achieve the greatest possible good for the greatest possible number. What 
is the enemy that has to be overcome ? The selfishness which in one or the 
other of its innumerable forms — either by indolence, indifference or down- 
right wrong-doing— creates a state of things which renders it difficult to do 
right and easy to do wrong. What is the field of its operations ? The 
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whole range of the life of man, so far as it touches the life of his brother 
man. And what is the principle on which it is constituted ? The principle 
of brotherly cooperation on the part of all who are willing to take the 
trouble to make things better, so that the collective moral force of the whole 
community may be brought to bear to promote the welfare of the whole 
community. 

To a Christian such a church seems to be based upon the central prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. To him that religion is the truest which 
helps most to make men like Jesus Christ. And what is the ideal which 
Christ translated into a realized life ? For practical purposes, this : To take 
trouble to do good to others. A simple formula, but the rudimentary and 
essential truth of the whole Christian religion. To take trouble is to sacri- 
fice time. All time is a portion of life. To lay down one’s life for the 
brethren — which is sometimes literally the duty of the citizen who is called 
to die for his fellows- -is the constant and daily duty demanded by all the 
thousand and one practical sacrifices which duty and affection call upon us 
to make for men. 

Thus the Civic Church, which includes men of all religions, is based 
upon the central principle of the Christian religion. I now proceed to point 
out why it IS the natural and necessary outcome of the development of civil- 
ization of our times. 

The world has passe<l, or is fast passing, under the sway of the demo- 
cratic idea. But that idea has always been most fruitful when it has had a 
theocratic basis. Of this the two most salient e.xamples are the rise of 
Islam in the seventh century and the foundation of the democratic America 
by the men of the Mayflower in the seventeenth. Both Islam and New 
England were manful attempts to realize the theocratic ideal on the broad 
basis of democratic fraternity. But it has been reserved for the close of the 
nineteenth century to bring us within sight of the realization of the apos- 
tolic ideal, which is so essentially democratic. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is ne ther bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus. The Civic Church accepts that principle and 
carries it out to its logical ultimate. Who are those who are in Christ 
Jesus? Those who conform to certain outward rites, call themselves by par- 
ticular names, or worship according to a certain order? Not so. Those 
who are in Christ Je.sus are those who have put on Christ, who are baptized 
with his spirit, those who take the trouble to do good to others. And it is 
time they were gathered into a society which could act as an associated 
unit of organization for the realization of the ideal. The recognition of this 
wide brotherhood of all who take up their cross to follow Christ, must neces- 
sarily precede the attempt to secure federated cooperation for the attain- 
ment of a common end. 

If this Parliament of Religions is to found the church of the future, in 
the shape of a federal organization of all the forces which make for right- 
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eousness, it can be fenced by no party walls of speculation ; all must meet 
on the common ground of the service of man. That to me, as a Christian, 
has always seemed to be the central essence of the religion of Christ, and 
any chuich or association formed to help and succor the least of these my 
brethren, so far as it helped and succored them, formed part of the work- 
ing Church of Christ, however much its members might repudiate the title. 

What is proposed in the Civic Church is that in every center of popula- 
tion there should be one church center, constituted by representatives and 
by delegates from all the churches and all the organizatit)ns which exist for 
the ])urpose of making men better and the world sweeter to live in. One 
town, one church, is as old as the days of the apostles. We had the angel 
of the Church of Thyatira, the angel of the Church of Ephesus. Who is 
the angel of the Church of Chicago? Who is the accredited chief of the relig- 
ious and moral forces of this great city? For combatting sin when it develops 
into crime you have your chief constable. For combatting sin when it takes 
the form of disease you have your sanitary authority; and for combatting 
sin when it takes the form of anything touching the pockets or the bodies 
of our citizens you have the mayor. Everywhere centralized authority, defi- 
nite responsibility, recognized and obeyed by every citizen within your 
civic boundaries. Rut when sin only threatens the soul of men, where is 
your central authority? In the great campaign against the power of evil 
.seated in the heart of man, where is your spiritual director-general? — the 
spiritual counterpart of your chief constable or your mayor. You have no 
such officer. Is it not time you made some effort to see whether, even now, 
he could not be brought into being? 

There is no longer any possibility of any such official being imposed 
from above. The whole tendency of modern democraev is in the opposite 
direction. The center, if there is to be a center, must be elective; the 
director-general, whoever he may be, must be representative, and the basis 
upon which any Civic Church is constituted must be on that of voluntary 
federation. 

There is no suggestion on the part of the advocates of the Civic Church 
that a committee repre.senting the various existing organizations for mend- 
ing the world, the men and women who are willing to take the trouble to do 
good to others, should supersede any existing institution. The Civic Church 
comes into existence not to supersede but rather to energize all the institu- 
tions that make for righteousness, to bring them into sympathetic communi- 
cation the one with the other, and to adapt the sensible methods of munici- 
pal administration, with its accurate geographical demarcation and strict 
apportionment of responsibility, to the more spiritual work of the church. 

We have our Thirty-nine Articles, our Westminister Confession, our 
Roman dogma, and our Greek orthodox creeds, with which no one thinks of 
interfering. What we want is the formulating of a New Confession of 
Faith of what is assuredly believed amongst all those who care for their fellow 
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men, as to what constitutes a normal standard of human comfort, or rather 
what should be within the reach of each chdd of man in order that he may 
have a fair chance of developing the best and repressing the woist elements 
of his complex nature. 'I'he New Confession of Faith in the Civic Church 
IS not destructive of or antagonistic to any other Confessions of Faith, hut 
it covers the whole Held of active human life. 

Proadly speaking, the difference between the municipality ami the 
Civic Chinch is that one deals solely with the enfoi cement of such a mini- 
mum of coopeiation as is laid down by Act of Parliament, while the other 
seeks to secure confoimity, not to the clauses of a law, but to the highei 
standard which is fixed by the leali/able aspiiations of mankind foi a 
higher life and a more human, not to say divine, existence. The chinch 
lives foiever in the lealm of the ideal. She labors in the van of human 
progress, educating the community up to the cvcr-widening and expanding 
conception of social obligations. As soon as her educational work is com- 
plete she hands over to the state the |)erforniance of duties which formerly 
were exclusively discharged by the church. The relief of the poor, the estab- 
lishment of hospitals, the opening of bbraiies, the education of children, all 
these in former times were entrusted to the church. But as the church edu- 
cated the jieople, tlie.se duties were transferred one by one to the care of the 
state. The church did not, how’ever, lo.se any of her responsibilities in 
regard to these matters, nor did the traiisfei of her obligations to the shoul- 
deis of ratepaid officials leave hei with a corresponding lack of work to be 
peifoimed. 'I'he duly of the church became indirect rather than direct. 
Instead of relieving the poor, teaching the young, caring foi the sick, hei 
duly was to .see that the public bodies who had inherited the responsibilities 
vveie worthy of their position, and never fell below the standard either in 
morals or in philanthropy which the church had attained. And in addi- 
tion to the duties, which may be styled electoial, the church was at once 
confronted with a whole series of new obligations springing out of the 
advance made by the community in lealizing a higher .social ideal. The 
duty of the church is evci to be the jiioneer of .social progress, to be the 
educator of the moral sentiment, so as to render it possible to throw ujion 
the whole community the duties which at first are nece.ssarily borne exclu- 
sively by the elect few. 

But in no community is there any organized effort to secure for all the 
citizens all the advantages which have been secured for a favored few here 
and there. What is wanted is a civic center which will generalize for the 
benefit of all the results obtained by isolated workers. The first desideratum 
IS to obtain a man or woman who can look at the community as a whole, 
and who will resolve that he or she, as the case may be, will never rest until 
they bring up the whole community to the standard of the most advanced 
societies. Such a determined worker has the nucleus of the Civic Church 
under his own hat ; but, of course, if he is to succeed in his enterprise he 
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must endeavor by hook or by crook to get into existence some federation of 
the moial and religious forces which could be recognized by the community 
as having authority to speak in the name and with the experience of the 
Civic Chinch. The work will of necessity be tentative and slow. Nor do I 
<licam of evolving an ideal collective Humanitarian Episcopate on dem- 
ocratic lines all at once. But if the idea is once well grasped by the right 
man or woman, it will grow. The necessities of mankind will foster it, and 
all the forces of civilization and of religion will work for the establishment 
<if the Civic Church. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL COMITY. 

Bv Rev. I). L. Whitman, D.D., President of Coluy Universitv. 

The conditions favorable to interdenominational comity arc preemi- 
nently American. 'I’he comparatively homogeneous populations of other 
countries make ceitain of them impossible in those countries. Noteworthy 
among these conditions are the following: 

hirst, leali/ation of change in the character of the work to be done, 
'this IS emphatically an American condition. States have sprung uj) here 
in a night, d'he center of population has shifted year by veai. Ihe 
chaiacterof the population has changed as often. Changes have been so 
ia))id that it is only by figure of speech that we can speak of an American 
type. Heterogeneity, rapid growth and shifting of elements of population 
have made old methods insuflicient. 

Second, recognition of wasteful methods. Denominational competi- 
tion has at times been sharp. Denominational jealousy has not been wholly 
unknown. Men and money have been expended by each body irrespective 
of what others were doing, d'owns with a population of less than a thou- 
sand ha\c three, four or five churches. This means several men wheie at 
most two are needed and where one could do the work. 'Phe result is 
meager support for all, small congregations, and emphasis of peculiarities 
which have no salvation in them. Naturally enough the same method is 
carried into the field of foreign missions, though there the work is so wide 
that the effect is not so noticeable. 

I'hird, conviction of inadequacy of resources at present available. 
Three-quarters of the world is as yet unevangelized in any proper sense. 
Much has been done. Moic yet is now immediately possible. Men and 
means are more easily available than was formerly the case. Intelligence, 
zeal and ability are finding their right combination. But the need is still 
comparatively infinite in comparison with the supply. Even in the United 
States ordained ministers average but little more than one in a thousand of 
population. In many Christianized countries the propoition of ministers is 
still smaller. 
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In lines of foreign evangelization the disproportion of workers to pop- 
ulation is startling. Even assuming the best possible distribution of 
workers, the disproportion is fearful. It is made still greater by methods 
already suggested. 

Fourth, better conception of the Christian mission. The Christian 
spirit has been growing more Christlike. More brotherly relations exist 
between representatives of different creeds Denominations are the ser- 
vants of the kingdom. Movements of a cooperative character have been 
successfully conducted in evangelistic work and social reform. A new and 
larger thought* is cherished. The Christian mission is to preach the Gospel. 
More than the local church is the universal church — no ecclesiastical body, 
but those in every place who call upon the Name. 

These conditions in themselves amount to little. As conditions, how- 
ever, they must arise before better things could come. They are of value 
as making imperative that for which they have cleared the way. 

The principles of interdenominational comity are in the main three : 

First, different interpretations of scripture give rise to different ecclesi- 
astical organizations. 

We are bound to assure a good conscience for every man. What each 
doe.s presumably he does in accordance with his conception of the will of 
God. Without this assumption, we inevitably fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that we alone possess the spirit of truth. In this assumption lies the 
secret of denominational life. In many cases, no doubt, appeal is made in 
the first instance to a denominational creed. In some cases it is painfully 
evident that such creed is accepted as the be-all and end-all of denomina- 
tional faith. Hut the larger view alone is intelligent which regards creeds 
as provisional statements for the sake of clearness and definiteness of what 
the Word of God teaches. It is worth while to ernjiliasize this, for a short 
cut to Christian union is supposed by many to lie through a total ignoring 
of creeds. But creeds are simply the interpretation and formulation of 
what the makers of creeds understand scripture to teach. 

Thus, when we have abolished creeds, instead of having done every- 
thing we have done nothing. P'orced back, as is right, to scripture as the 
ultimate rule of doctrine and life, we face the fact that no two men under- 
stand the message of scripture in precisely the same way. The truths that 
save are plain beyond (|uestion. The Fatherhood of God, redemption 
through Jesus Christ, sanctification by the Holy Spirit — no man need remain 
in doubt concerning these. But the form of ecclesiastical organization, the 
methods of Christian benevolence, the details of Christian experience, are 
not described. Principles are laid down, to some extent hints are given, 
but that is all. It could not well be otherwise if the word was to have 
permanent significance. 

Further, in all revelation the subjective element is large. Our Lord 
could not declare his message all at once, even to his immediate followers. 
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Little by little, as they were able to bear it, he taught them. Revelation is 
conditioned upon capacity to receive. And even where there is ability to 
receive, the exact meaning will depend upon personal experience, d'wo 
men may use the same words, and in the mam their understanding of these 
words be the same, but they will attach to those words in their finer shades 
precisely the meaning which their own experience gives them. The same 
truth finds diffeient expression in different lives. Interpretation of scriji- 
tuie IS subject to this general condition. 

With the best intention in the world men will understand the details of 
the Gospel differently. Different men will eniphasi/e different doctrines. 
Aceoidmg as one or another doctrine is emphasized the spiiituai life will 
vaiv in expression. Fxjiressions, whether in word, deed or symbol, tend to 
become fixed. So diffeient types of leligious organizations are developed. 
Denoniiuational life finds its explanation in this. 

A denomination is a body of Chiistians basing their faith on the Woid 
of God, but understanding the details of duty differently enough from other 
bodies of Christians to warrant a different name. 'Phe true concejition of 
(lenominationalism sees behind it the Word of God, with liberty of con- 
science and conscfiuent possibility of honest difference of judgment. Ibe 
diffeience is at bottom difference of judgment : nomoic, no less. Hack of all 
denominational names is faith in Jesus Chiist and Chiislian fellowship. No 
one denomination is all. Each is part, according to its light serving all. 
.So the whole (diristian world can say, “ I believe in the holy Catholic 
Chinch. 1 believe in the communion of saints.” But it is only on basal 
truth that agreement has been reached. There are one hundred and foity 
denominations in the United States alone. For the entire Christian bmly 
the number would be considerably increased. And the great majority vin- 
dicate their existence by appeal to the Word of God. It follows easily and 
inevitably that denominational organizations will continue until men agree 
iijion the interpretation of sciijiture. Thus, apart from all other considera- 
tions. we find a working explanation of the existence of diffeient religious 
bodies. 

Second, intelligent loyalty to denominational interests is a worthy .senti- 
ment. 

Strictly speaking, there is no Catholic Church as an ecclesiastical 
organization. It is a spiritual body alone which shows the marks of cathol- 
icity in a wide sense. Back of all local, provincial or national bodies, 
embracing all, it stands an ideal whose existence we acknowledge when we 
say, “I believe in the holy Catholic Church,” whose realization is, in part, 
secured by the bodies which bear its name, whose perfect realization is 
sought when we pray, “ Thy kingdom come.” Our inspiration comes from 
this ideal. We are working toward a better conception of it. But as yet 
our largest attainment toward its accomplishment has taken shape in 
denominational life. 
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This is likely still to be the case in great measure. When we recall the 
origin of denominational organization we do not wonder that the facts 
should be as they arc. When we consider what has been brought to pass 
through denominational agencies, we may doubt whether, under existing 
conditions, such results could have been secured otherwise. 

Narrowness, bigotry, jealousy, strife are not at all necessary even when 
different lines of faith and action are followed. Instead may be found con- 
viction that knowledge at best is but partial ; that our formula is our state- 
ment of the truths which seem supreme, and that our dutv as a body of 
belie veis is to translate those truths into life. Denominational loyalty at 
bottom means only this, and this must be counted good. 

Third, Cliiistiaii interests are larger than denominational interests. 

All truths arc true, but not all are of eiiual impoitance. Thetc is such 
a thing as a sv^teln of truth. In a .system right subordination is iiidisjiens- 
able. One of the fundamental principles of comity, whatever the sphere, is 
that emiiha.>is may be laid upon the supreme things without damage to things 
relatively unimportant. The difficult comes in getting the cmfihasis rightly 
placed. A man lesponds to jicrsonal interests more rpiicklv than to the 
inteie.st of a stranger. The near seems larger than the distant, 'riiislife is 
more real than the life to come. So men decenc themselves when they 
intend to be fair. The work of the local body is magnilied out of all 
proportion. 

Hut activity in the local body can be permanently effective only as there 
is thought of larger things. The kingdom of heaven has relation to all 
men. The redeemed life is not individual, but social. The ultimate pur- 
pose is the gathering of all the redeemed into one body, of which Christ is 
the head, ft is this that intcidenominational comity emphasizes. Here 
is a woild to be redeemed. The {ircaching of redemption is the mission of 
followeis of Cliri.st. Called out by the principle of election, which is 
appointment to preeminent service, those who have been taught of God are 
to impart what they have received. Faith in a common Loid unites them. 
A common pin pose inspires them. The body thus formed is the chinch, that 
portion of the world at any time filled with the spirit of Christ. Names will 
<liffer, but essential belief will be the same. 'I'lic true interests of all are 
secured by bringing individual lives and denominational orders into subor- 
dination to the main doctrine, which is to know God, and to the main work, 
which is to save men. 

A good beginning has already been made in practical effort in interde- 
nominational comity toward giving expression to the principles outlined. 
Sometimes the work has been local and temporary. Two, three, half a 
dozen churches in a community have united in evangelistic or benevolent 
undertaking. It is a common thing for different denominations to combine 
for the canvass of a city for one purpose or another. In some cases organ- 
izations have been formed of a permanent character. Certain forms of 
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city mission work illustrate this. In the same line is the action of neigh- 
boring pastors in some country districts who have combined for more 
effective service. There is much promise of good in such combinations as 
soon as it is understood that the salvation of men takes precedence of the 
(juestion of denominational tenets. The Evangelical Alliance has done 
much, as have also interdenominational congresses, which find their legiti- 
mate outcome in the World’s Parliament of Religions. 

(Granted right spirit, methods will develop themselves. Happily the 
tendency of the age is along the line of fellowship. Practical union accom- 
plished puts beyond question the fact that practical union is [lossible. What 
has been done is a prophecy of better things to be. The logic of events is 
working out the solution. The work may be delayed, but its ultimate accom- 
plishment IS sure. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF BIBLE ORTHODOXY. 

By Rev. Luther F. Townsend, D.D,, of Boston. 

What we mean by Bible orthodoxy, in distinction from other orthodox- 
ies, is a creed based on the manifest teachings of the Bible and conformity 
in faith and practice to that creed. While not affirming as yet what, by a 
universal standard, is right or wrong, in faith and practice, yet our subject, 
when put into the form of a logical proposition, is this : Bible orthodoxy 
has inherently that which has brought it on through the ages pa.st and will 
hand it on through the ages to come, and by implication is therefore right, 
for truth alone is permanent. If our proposition is correct, Bible orthodoxy, 
though assailed, will not be endangered; other things may mature, decline 
and pass away, but the essentials of Bible orthodoxy, such as the special 
inspiration of the Bible, the atonement through the .sufferings and death of 
Christ, the endless punishment of the finally mqienitent sinner and the end- 
less glory of God’s true children, as well as the duty of obeying the ten 
commandments and of bringing the daily life into conformity with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, will be found standing firmly, though many times that 
which is apparently the most permanent shall disappear. 

Evidence of this permanency and persistency in Bible orthodoxy is 
what our subject first demands. 

We are not unfamiliar with the fact that there are those who think that 
certain phases of Bible orthodoxy will have to be modified in order to suit 
a progressive philosophy, and that even now the time fully has come in 
which to restate at least some of the dogmas of Bible orthodoxy. 

During what is designated as the second period in church history there 
were several attempts to restate Christianity ; especially noteworthy were 
the efforts of Clement of Alexandria. His “progressive “ views led him to 
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make the teaching and example of Christ of more importance than his death 
and sufferings, and it looked for a time as if there would be a reconstruction 
of Bible orthodoxy. 

Clement was not able in any perceptible degree to disturb the founda- 
tions of apostolic Christianity. Origen also held certain very radical and 
progressive views. He was in some respects the greatest man and the 
profoundest scholar among the fathers. Origen’s scheme of an endless 
probation died with him. 

Likewise, during the next period, from 320 to 726 A. D,, there were 
occasional waveiings in belief. Gregory may be taken as a icpresentative 
of one phase of the “ progressive ” orthodoxy of those times. He appears to 
have felt that he was raised up for the special purpo.se of establishing the 
doctrine that good is ultimately to succeed all evil. But his efforts were 
unavailing. 

Men may say what they please to the contrary, there never yet has been 
in Christian lands a revival of religion or an improvement in morals, except 
in connection with the preaching of Bible orthodoxy as defended by the 
Church of Chiist through the ages. Dr. Ballou contended in 1795 that 
Christianity in America needed a restatement. Universalism was the result, 
and its advocates confidently predicted the speedy and final overthrow of 
the worn-out creeds of Chri.stendom. Dr. Cha 'ning, in 1815, thought that 
another restatement was needed, and clearly saw, as he thought, the speedy 
and final burial of the moss-grown doctrines of Bible orthodoxy. But some- 
how those doctrines survived, and the “progressive” views of Dr. Chan- 
ning, like those of Dr. Ballou, have utterly failed in accomplishing what 
was expected and intended. Those views do not harmonize with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. Therefore they are rejected. 

But is it replied that there have been in this Congress representatives of 
existing religions that are older than Christianity, and are claimed to be 
older than Judaism, the forerunner of Christianity? Or, is it replied that 
whatever can be argued in favor of the excellence of Bible orthodoxy, from 
its continuance through the ages, can still more forcefully be argued in sup- 
port of the.se religions that are venerable and impressive by reason of their 
antiquity ? The conclusion we think is inevitable that any form of religion 
that has endured for centuries and has had any considerable number of 
adherents is in some of its teachings essentially correct. The science of 
comparative religions reaches the additional conclusion that outcroppings of 
all or nearly all the fundamental doctrines of Bible theology are to be found 
in each of the religions that have been represented on this platform, and, 
therefore, according to the soundest principles of philosophy, one need not 
be surprised that these great religions have survived in the midst of error. 
But is it not equally true and as strictly philosophical that in fair and open 
fields all other religions, from the nature of the case, will have to surrender 
when brought into competition with the essential religion of humanity, what- 
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ever that religion may be ? The half truth or any part of the truth will 
overmaster error, but the whole truth will overmaster the half truth or any 
part of the truth when the competition is open or fair. 

The hypothesis we now place over against every other — and we do this 
with the utmost Christian courtesy and yet with conhdence — is that Bible 
orthodoxy is showing itself to be the essential religion of humanity, and if 
this it is, it will outlive all other religions of whatever name. 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS OF THE JAINS. 

By Virchand A. Ghandi, of Bombay. 

I. Jainism has two ways of looking at things — one called Dravyarthe- 
karaya and the other Paryayartheka Noya. According to the Drawartlie- 
karaya view the universe is without beginning and end, but according to the 
Paryayartheka view we have creation and destruction at every moment. 

ddie Jain canon may be divided into two [)arts : Fiist, Slirute Dharma, 
i. philosophy; and second, Cliatra Dharma, ?. t\, etliics. 

The Slirutc Dharma inquiries into the nature t)f nine principles, six 
kinds of living beings and four states of existence — sentient beings, non- 
sentient things, merit, demerit. Of the nine principles, the hist is soul. 
According to the Jain view soul is that element which knows, thinks and 
feels. It IS in fact the divine clement in the living being. The Jam thinks 
that the phenomena of knowledge, feeling, thinking and willing are condi- 
tioned on something, and that that something must be as real as anyllimg 
can be. This “soul” is in a certain sense different from knowledge and in 
another sense nlentical with it. So far as one’s knowledge is concerned the 
soul IS identical with it, but so far as some one ekse’s knowledge is con- 
cerned it is different from it. The true nature of soul is right knowledge, 
right faith and right conduct. The soul, so long as it is subject to transmi- 
gration, is undergoing evolution and involution. 

The second principle is nonsoul. It is not simply what we understand 
by matter, but it is more than that. Matter is a term contrary to soul. But 
nonsoul is its contradictory. Whatever is not soul is nonsoul. 

The rest of the nine principles are but the different states produced by 
the combination and .separation of soul and nonsoul. 'I'he third principle is 
merit; that on account of which a being is happy. The fourth principle is 
demerit; that on account of which a being suffers from misery. The fifth 
is the state which brings in merit and demerit. The seventh is destruction 
of actions. The eighth is bondage of soul, with actions. The ninth is 
total and permanent freedom of soul from all actions. 

Substance is divided into the sentient, or conscious, matter, stability, 
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space and time. Six kinds of living beings are divided into six classes, 
earth body beings, water body beings, fire body beings, wind body beings, 
vegetables, and all of them having one organ of sense, that of touch. These 
are again divided into four classes of beings having two organs of sense, 
those of touch and of taste, such as tapeworms, leeches, etc.; beings having 
three organs of sense, those of taste, touch and smell, such as ants, lice, etc.; 
beings having four organs of sense, those of touch, taste, smell and sight, 
such as bees, scorpions, etc.; beings having live organs of sense, those of 
touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing. These are human beings, animals, 
biids, men and gods. All these living beings have four, live or six of the 
following capacities : capacity of taking food, capacity of constiucting 
body, capacity of constructing organs, capacity of respiration, capacity of 
speaking and the capacity of thinking. Beings having one organ of sense, 
that is, of touch, have the first four capacities. Beings having two, three 
and four organs of sense, have the first five capacities, while those having 
five organs have all the six capacities, 

d'he Jain canonical book treats very elaborately of the minute divisions 
of the living beings, and their piophets have long before the discovery of 
the microscope been able to, tell how many organs of sense the minutc.st 
animalcule has. I would refci those who are desirous of studying jaiii 
biology, zoology, botany, anatomy and physiology to the many books pub- 
li.shed by our .society. 

I shall now lefer to the four states of existence. They are naraka,. 
tiryarch, maiiushyra and deva. Naraka is the lowest state of existence, 
that of being a deni/en of hell ; tiiyarch is next, that of having an earth 
body, water botly, fire body, wind body, vegetable, of having two, three or 
four oigans, animal and birds. The third is maiiushyra, of being a man, 
and the fourth is deva, that of being a denizen of the celestial world. The 
highest state of existence is the Jain Moksha, tlie apotheosis in the sense 
that the moital being by the destruction of all Karman attains the highest 
spiritualism, and the soul being severed from all connection with matter 
regains its purest state and becomes divine. 

Having briefly stated the principal articles of Jain belief, T come to the 
grand fpiestions the an.sweis to which arc the objects of all religious iiKpiiiy 
and the substance of all creeds. 

I. What is the origin of the universe? 

This involves the question of (iod. Gautama, the Buddha, forbids 
inquiry into the beginning of things. In the Brahmanical literature bear- 
ing on the constitution of cosmos fretjuent icference is made to the days and 
nights of Brahma, the periods of Manuantara and the periods of Peroloya. 
But the Jains, leaving all symbolical expressions aside, distinctly leaffiim 
the view previously promulgated by the previous hierophants, that mat- 
ter and soul are eternal and cannot be created. You can affirm exist- 
ence of a thing from one point of view, deny it from another and affirm both 
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existence and non-existence with reference to it at different times. If you 
should think of affirming both existence and non-existence at the same time 
from the same point of view, you must say that the thing cannot be spoken 
of similarly. Under certain circumstances the affirmation of existence is 
not possible ; of non-existence and also of both. 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not be con- 
sidered as existing everywhere at all times, in all ways, and in the form of 
everything. It may exist in one place and not in another at one time. It 
is not meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or that we have to 
deal with probabilities only as some scholars have taught. Even the great 
Vedantist Sankaracharya has possibly erred when he says that the Jains are 
agnostics. All that is implied is that every assertion which is true is true 
only under certain conditions of substance, space, time, etc. 

This IS the great merit of the Jain philosophy, that while other philoso- 
phies make absolute asseitions, the Jam looks at things from all standpoints, 
and adapts itself like a mighty ocean m which the sectarian livers merge 
themselves. What is God, then ? God, in the sense of an extra cosmic 
personal creator, has no place in the Jain philosophy. It distinctly denies 
such creator as illogical and irrelevant in the general scheme of the universe. 
Rut it lays down that there rs a subtle essence underlying all substances, 
conscious as well as unconscious, which becomes an eternal cause of all 
modifications, and is termed God. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of soul, or the reincarnation, is 
another grand idea of the Jain philosophy. The companion doctrine of 
transmigration is the doctrine of Karina. The Sanskiit of the word Kaima 
means action. “ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again,” and “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” are but the 
corollaries of that most intricate law of Karman. It solves the problem of 
the inequality and apparent injustice of the world. 

The Karman m the Jain philosophy is divided into eight classes : d'hose 
which act as an impediment to the knowledge of truth ; those which act as 
an impediment to the right insight of various sorts ; those which give one 
pleasure or pain, and those which produce bewilderment. The other four 
are again divided into other classes, so minutely that a student of Jain Kar- 
nian philosophy can tiace any effect to a particular Karma. No other Indian 
philosophy reads so beautifully and so clearly the doctrine of Karmas. 
Persons who, by right faith, right knowledge and right conduct, destroy all 
Jvarman and thus fully develop the nature of their soul, reach the highest 
perfection, become divine and are called Jinas. Those Jinas who, in every 
age, preach the law and establish the order, are called Tirtharkaras. 

2. I now come to the Jain ethics, which direct conduct to be so adapted 
as to insure the fullest development of the soul — the highest happiness, that 
is the goal of human conduct, which is the ultimate end of human action. 
Jainism teaches to look upon all living beings as upon oneself. What then 
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is the mode of attaining the highest happiness ? The sacred books of the 
Brahmans prescribe devotion and Karma. The Vedanta indicates the path 
of knowledge as the means to the highest. But Jainism goes a step farther 
and says that the highest happines.s is to be obtained by knowledge and 
religious observances. The five Maharatas or great commandments for 
Jain ascetics are: 

Not to kill, i.e.y to protect all life ; not to lie ; not to take that which is 
not given ; to abstain from sexual intercourse ; to renounce all interest in 
worldly things, especially to call nothing one’s own. 


SPIRITUAL IDEAS OF THE BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 

By B. B. Nacarkar, of Bombay. 

During the last few days various faiths have been pressing their claims 
upon your attention. And it must be a great pu/-/Je and perplexity for you 
to accept any of these or all of these. But during all these discussions and 
debates I would earnestly ask you all to keep in mind one prominent fact - 
that the essence of all these faiths is one and the same. The truth that lies 
at the root of them all is unchanged and unchanging. But it requires an 
impaitial and dispassionate consideration to understand and appreciate this 
truth. One of the poets of our country has said : 

“When scripture^ differ, and faiths disagree, a man should sec truth 
reflected in his own spirit.” 

'I'liis truth cannot be observed unless we are prepared to forget the acci- 
dent of our nationality. We are all too apt to be carried away for or against 
a system of religion by our false patriotism, insular nationality and scholarly 
egotism. This state of the heart is detrimental to spiritual culture and sjiir- 
itual development. Self-annihilation and .self-effacement are the only means 
of realizing the verities of the spiritual world. 

1 .stand before you as an humble member of the Brahmo-Somaj, and if 
the followers of other religions will commend to your attention their own 
respective creeds, my humble attempt will be to place before you the liberal 
and cosmopolitan piinciples of my beloved church. 

The fundamental spiritual ideal of the Brahmo-Somaj is belief in the 
existence of one true God, Now, the expression, belief in the existence of 
God, is nothing new to you. In a way you all believe in God, but to us of 
the Brahmo-Somaj that belief is a stern reality ; it is not a logical idea ; it 
IS nothing arrived at after an intellectual process. It must be our aim to 
feel God, to realize God in our daily spiritual communion with him. We 
must be able, as it were, to feel his touch -to feel as if we were shaking 
hands with him. This deep, vivid, real and lasting perception of the 
Supreme Being is the first and foremost ideal of the theistic faith. 
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You, in the western countries, are too apt to forget this ideal. The 
ceaseless demand on your time and energy, the constant worry and hurrv of 
your business activity and the artificial conditions of your western civiliza- 
tion are all calculated to make you forgetful of the personal presence of 
God. You are too apt to be satisfied with a mere belief — perhaps, at best, 
a national belief in God. The eastern does not live on such a belief, and 
such a belief can never form the life of a life-giving faith. It is said that 
the way to an Englishman’s heart is through his stomach ; that is, if you 
wish to reach his heart you must do so through the medium of that wondei- 
ful oigan called the stomach. 

Wherein does the heart of a Hindu lie? It lies in his sight. He is 
not satisfied unless and until he has seen God. 'flic highest dieam of his 
spiritual life is God-vision. 

'The second spiritual ideal of the Brahmo-Somaj is the unity of truth. 
We believe that tiuth is born in time but not in a place. No nation, no 
people, no community ha.s any e.xclusive monopoly of God’s truth. It is 
a misnomer to speak of truth as Christian truth, Hindu liuth or Mohamme- 
<lan truth. 

Tiuth is the body of God. In his own providence he sends it through 
the instrumentality of a nation or^a people, but that is no icason why that 
nation or that people should pride them.selves for having been the medium 
of that truth, 'fhus, we must always be ready to receive the Gospel truth 
from whatevei country and from whatever people it may come to us. We 
all believe in the principle of free trade or unrestricted exchange of goods. 
And we cageily hope and long for the golden day when people of every 
nation and of every clime will proclaim the principle of free trade in spirit- 
ual matters as ardently and as zealously as they are doing in secular affairs 
or in industrial matters. 

The third spiritual ideal of the Brahmo-Somaj is the harmony of pro- 
phets. We believe that the prophets of the world- sjiiritual teachers such 
Vyas and Buddha, Mo.ses and Mohammed, Jesus and Zoroaster, all form a 
homogeneous whole. Each has to teach mankind his own message., Eveiy 
prophet was sent from above with a distinct message, and it is the duty of 
us who live in these advanced times to put these messages toviethcr and 
thereby harmonize and unity the distinctive teachings of the piojihetsof the 
world. It would not do to accept the one and reject all the others, or to 
accept some and reject even a single one. 'I'lic general truths taught by 
these different prophets are nearly the same in their essence; but in the 
midst of all these universal truths that they taught, each has a distinctive 
truth to teach, and it should be our earnest purpose to find out and under- 
stand this jiarticular truth. To me Vyas teaches how to understand and 
apprehend the attributes of divinity. The Jewish prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament teach the idea of the sovereignty of God ; they speak of God as a 
king, a monarch, a sovereign who rules over the affairs of mankind as 
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nearly and as closely as an ordinary human king. Mohammed, on the 
other hand, most emphatically teaches the idea of the unity of God. He 
rebelled against the trinitarian doctrine imported into the religion of Christ 
through (ireek and Roman influences. The monotheism of Mohammed 
is hard and unyielding, aggressive and almost .savage. I have no sympathy 
with the errors or erroneous teachings of Mohammedanism, or of any 
religion for that matter. In spite of all such errors Mohammed’s ideal of 
the unity of God stands supreme and unchallenged in his teachings.* 

Ruddha, the great teacher of morals and ethics, teaches in most sub- 
lime stiains the doctrine of Nirvana, or self-denial and self-effacement. 
This piinciple of extreme self-abnegation means nothing more than the sub- 
jugation and coiKjuest of our carnal self. 

So, also, Christ Jesus of Nazareth taught a sublime truth when he incul- 
cated the noble idea of the Fatherhood of God. He taught many other 
truths, but the Fatherhood of God stands supreme above them all. The 
brotherhood of m*an is a mere corollary, or a conclusion, deduced from the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God. Jesus taught this truth in the most 
emphatic language, and therefore that is the special me.ssage that he has 
bi ought to fallen humanity. In this way, by means of an honest and ear- 
nest study of the lives and teachings of, different prophets of the world, we 
can find out the central truth of each faith. Having done this it should be 
our highest aim to harmonize all these and to build up our spiritual nature 
on them. 

In the fourth place we believe that the religion of the Brahmo-Somaj is 
a dispensation of this age ; it is a message of unity and harmony ; of uni- 
versal amity and unification, proclaimed from above. We do not believe in 
the revelation of books and men, of histones and historical records. We 
believe in the infallible revelation of the spirit — in the message that comes 
to man, by the touch of a human spirit with the Supreme Spirit. And can we 
even for a moment ever imagine that the Spirit of God has ceased to work 
in our midst ? No, we cannot. Even to-day God communicates his will 
to mankind as truly and as really as he did in the days of Christ or Moses, 
Mohammed or Buddha. 

The dispensations of the world are not isolated units of truth, but 
viewed at as a whole, and followed out from the earliest to the latest in 
their historical sequence, they form a continuous chain, and each dispensa- 
tion IS only a link in this chain. It is our bounden duty to read the mes- 
sage of each dispensation in the light that comes from above, and not 
according to the dead letter that might have been recorded in the past. 
The interpretation of letters and words, of books and chapters, is a drag 
behind in the workings of the spirit. Truly hath it been said that the letter 
killeth. Therefore, brethren, let us seek the guidance of the spirit, and 
interpret the message of the Supreme Spirit by the help of his Holy Spirit. 

Thus the Brahmo-Somaj seeks to Hinduize Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
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ize Mohammedanism, ami Christianize Christianity. And wliatcver the 
champions of old Christian orthodoxy may say to the conliary, mere dotjina 
can nevei give life to any country oi community. \Vc arc ready and rno.st 
willing to receive the truths of the religion of Christ as truly as the (luths of 
the religions of other prophets, but we shall receive these fiom the life and 
teachings of Christ himself, and not through the me<lium of any chuich or 
the so-called missionary of Christ. If Chiistian mi.ssionaiies have in them 
the meekness and humility, and the earnestne.ss of jniipose that Christ lived 
in his own life, and so pathetically exemplified in his glorious death on the 
cross, let our missionaiv friends show it m their lives. 

Mcie rhetoric is not leasoii, nor is abuse an aigument, unless it be the 
argument of a want of common sense. And we are not disposeil to (juaiiel 
with any peojile if they are inclined to indulge in these two instnimeiits 
geneially u.>ed by those who have no truth on their side. For these our only 
feeling is a feeling of pity — umpialilied, unmodille<l, earnest pity, and we 
are ready to ask God to forgive them, for they know not what they say. 

The first ideal of the Brahino-Somaj is the ideal of the Motherhood of 
God. I do not possess the powers nor have I the time to dwell at length on 
this most sublime ideal of the Church of Indian 'rheisni. Tlie world has 
hearrl of God as the almighty Creator of the universe, as the omnijiotent 
Soveioign that rules the entire creation, as the Protector, the Saviour and the 
Judge of the human race; as the Supieme Being, vivifying and enlivening 
the whole of the sentient and insentient natuie. 

We humbly believe that the world has yet to understand and realize, as 
it never has in the ji.ist, the tender and loving relationship that exists 
between mankind and their supicme, universal, divine Mother. Oh, what a 
woild of thought and feeling is centered in that one monosyllabic word ma, 
which in my language is indicative of the English word mother! Words 
cannot describe, hearts cannot conceive of the tender and sclf-sacnficing 
love of a human mother. Of all human relations the relation of mothei to 
her children is the most sacred and elevating relation. And yet our fr.iil 
and fickle human mother is nothing in comparison with the Divine Mother 
of the entire humanity, who is the primal source of all love, of all ineicy 
and all purity. 

The deeper the realization of the Motherhood of God, the greater will 
be the strength and intensity of oui ideas of the brotherhood of man ami (he 
sisterhood of woman. Once we see and feci that God is oui Mother, all 
the intricate problems of theology, all the puzzling (juibbles of church 
government, all the quarrels and wranglings of the so-called religious world 
will be solved and settled. We of the Brahmo-Somaj family hold that a 
vivid realization of the Motherhood of God is the only solution of the intri- 
cate problems and differences in the religious world. 

May the Universal Mother grant us all her blessings to understand and 
appreciate her sweet relationship to the vast family of mankind. Let us 
approach her footstool in the spirit of her humble and obedient childieii. 



A WHITE LIFE FOR TWO. 

By Frances E. Willard, President of the World’s W. C.T. U. 

I dare affirm that the reciprocal attraction of two natures, out of a 
thousand million, for each other, is the strongest though one of the most 
unnoted jiroofs of a beneficent Creator. It is the fairest, sweetest rose of 
time, whose petals and whose perfume expand so far that we are all inclosed 
and shelteicd in their tenderness and beauty. F'or, folded in its heart, we 
find the germ of every home ; of those beatitudes, fatherhood and mother- 
hood ; the brotherly and sisterly affection, the passion of the patriot, the 
calm and steadfast love of the philanthropist. For the faithfulness of two, 
each to the other, alone makes possible the true Home, the pure Church, 
the righteous Nation, the great, kind Brotherhood of Man. 

Maiiiagc is not, as some surface-thinkers have endeavored to make 
out, an episode in man’s life and an event in woman’s ; it is no unequal 
covenant ; it is the sum of earthly weal or woe to hwi or her who shares its 
mystic sacrament. 

This gentle age, into which we have happily been born, is attuning the 
Twain whom God hath made for such great destiny to higher harmonies 
than any other age has known, by a reform in the deiiatuiali/ing methods 
of a civilization largely based on force, by which the boy and girl have 
hitherto been sedulously trained apart. 'I'hey aic now being set side by side 
in school, in church, in government, even as God .sets male and female 
everywhere side by side throughout his lealm of law, and has declared them 
one throughout his realm of graee. We arc, then, beginning to tram those 
with each other who were formed for each other, and the English-speaking 
home, with its Christian method of a two-fold headship, based on laws 
natural and divine, is steadily rooting out all that remains of the medneval, 
continental and harem jihilosophics concerning this gicatest problem of all 
time, d'he true relations of that complex being whom God created by utter- 
ing the mystic thought that had in it the potency of Paradise; “In our 
own image let ns make man, and let thefn have dominion over all the earth,” 
will ere long be ascertained by means of the new correlation and attuning, 
each to other, of a more complete humanity upon the Christ-like basis that 
'‘'there shall he no more curse." The temperance reform is this correlation’s 
necessary and true forerunner, for while the race-brain is bewildered it can- 
not be thought out. The labor reform is another part, for only under 
cooperation can material conditions be adjusted to a non-combatant state 
of society; and every yoke lifted from the laboring man lifts one still heavier 
from the woman at his side. The equal suffrage movement is another 
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part, for a government organized and conducted by one half the human 
unit, a government of the minority, by the minority, for the minority, must 
always bear unequally upon the whole. The social purity movement could 
only come after its heralds, the three other reforms I have mentioned, 
were well under way, because alcoholized brains would not tolerate its 
expression ; women who had not learned to work would lack the individu- 
ality and intrepidity required to organize it, and women perpetually to be 
disfranchised could not hope to see its final purposes wrought out in law. 
But back of all were the father and mother of all reforms — Christianity and 
education — to blaze the way for all these later comers. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is doing no work more 
important than that of reconstructing the ideal of womanhood. In an age 
of force, woman’s greatest grace was to cling; in this age of peace she 
doesn’t cling much, but is every bit as tender and as sweet as if she did. 
She has strength and individuality, a gentle seriousness ; there is more of 
the sisterly, less of the syren — more of the duchess and less of the doll. 
Woman is becoming what God intended her to be, and Christ’s Gospel 
necessitates her being, the companion and counselor, not the incumbrance 
and toy, of man. 

Happily for us, every other genuine reform helps to push forward the 
white car of social purity. The personal habits of men and women must 
reach the same high level. To-day a woman knows that she must walk the 
straight line of a white life or men will look upon her with disdain. A man 
needs, for his own best good, to find that, in the eyes of women, just the 
same is true of him — and evermore, be it remembered, this earnest effort 
to bring in the day of “sweeter manners, purer laws’’ is as much in man’s 
interest as our own. 

Why are the laws so shamelessly unequal now? Why do they bear so 
heavily upon the weaker, making the punishment for stealing away a 
woman’s honor no gre.iter than that for stealing a silk gown? Why is the age 
of protection or consent but ten years in twenty states of America, and in one, 
only seven years? Our laws and .social customs make it too easy for men 
to do wrong. They arc not sufficiently protected by the strong hand of 
penalty from themselves, from the sins that do most easily beset them, and 
from the mad temptations that clutch at them on every side. The World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has taken up this sacred cause of 
protection for the home, and we shall never cease our efforts until women 
have all the help that law can furnish them throughout the world. We ask 
for heavier penalties, and that the age of consent be raised to eighteen 
years; we ask for the total prohibition of the liquor traffic, which is leagued 
with every cripie that is perpetrated against the physically weaker sex, and 
we ask for the ballot, that law and law-maker may be directly influenced by 
our instincts of self-protection and home protection. 

But, as I have said, we are not working for ourselves alone in this great 
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cause of social purity. As an impartial fiiend to the whole human race in 
both its fractions, man and woman, I, for one, am not more in earnest for 
this great advance because of the good it brings to the gentler, than because 
of the blessing it prophesies for the stionger sex. I have long believed that 
when that greatest of all questions, the question of a life companionship, 
shall be decided on its merits, pure and simple, then will come the first fan- 
chance ever enjoyed by young manhood for the budding u[) of genuine char- 
acter and conduct. 

Multiplied forces in law and gospel arc to-day conspnmg for the deliv- 
erance of our young men from the snares of their present aitificial environ- 
ment and exaggerated estimate of their own value; but the elevation of 
their sisters to the plane of peifect financial and legal independence, from 
which the girls can dictate the eipiitable teims. “ \ ou must be as jiuie and 
true as you lequiie me to be, ere I give )ou my hand,” is the brightest 
hope that gleams in the sky of modern civilization for our biothcis ; and 
the greater freedom of women to make of mairiage an affair of the heait 
and not of the piiise, is the siqneme result of Chiistianity, up to this lioui. 

With all its f.uilts, and they arc many, I believe the jnesent maiiiage 
system to be the greatest triiimjdi of Christianity, and that it has cre.ited 
and conserves moie hap[)y homes than the world has ever before known. 
Any law that rendeis less binding the mutual, life-long lo\alty f)f one man 
and woman to each othei, uhich is the ceiitial idea of eveiy lumie, is ,111 
unmitigated cuise to that home and to humanity. Around this union, whu. h 
alone renders jiossible a pine society and a peim.ineiil state, the law should 
build Its utmost safegu.uds, and upon this union thetiospel should jiroiiounce 
its most sacied benedictions. Hut while I hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, I believe that a constant evolution is going forward in the home as in 
every other [ilacc, and (hat we may have but dimly dreamed the good in 
store for those whom (}od for holiest love liatli made. 

My theoiy of mairiage in its relation to society would give this postu- 
late : Husband and wife aie one, and that one is- husband and wife. I 
believe that they will never come to the heights of purity, of power and 
peace, for which they were designed in heaven, until this better law prevails. 
One undivided half of the world for wife and husband e«jually; co-educa- 
tion to mate them on the plane of mind ; equal propeity lights to make her 
God’s own free woman, not coerced into man lage foi the sake of support, 
nor a bond-slave after she is mariied, who asks her master for the price of 
a paper of pins, and gives him back the change. 

I believe in uniform national marriage laws; in divorce for one cause 
only; in legal separation on account of drunkenness and other aliomina- 
tions ; but I w'ould guard {for the children's sake) the marriage tie by every 
guarantee that could make it, at the top of society, the most coveted estate 
of the largest-natured and most endowed, rather than at the bottom, the 
necessary refuge of the smallest-natured and most dependent women, 
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Besides all this, in the interest of men, in order that llicii incentives to the 
best life might be raised to the highest povvei, I would make women so 
independent of marriage that men who, by bad habits and nigi»aidlv estate, 
whether physical, mental oi inoial, vveie least adapted to helj) build a lace 
of human angels, should find the facility with which they now enter its 
hallowed piecincts icduced t«) the lowest minimum. I'litil Doil’s laws 
are better understood and more leverentiv obeyed, rn.irnage (..imiot leaeh 
its best. The present abmjrmal style of chess among uomen, lieaviK 
moitgagcs the futuie of then homes and more heavily discounts that ol 
their children. Add to this theuttei lecklessness ol immoital consc(|uenLes 
that characleii/es the mutual conduct of so maiiN’ man led j) iirs, and only 
the cnerlasting tendency towaid good that lendeis ceitain the e\islence 
and supremacy of a goodness that is inlmite, can evplain so much health 
and hajipiness .IS our reeling old woild peisists in hohling while it Kills 
onward toward some fai-off perfection, bathed iii the sunshine of God's 
Omnipotent Love. 


THE WORSHIP Ol- (iOD I\ MAN. 

Ifv Eii/\i!111I Cvdy Si \Mn\. 

As we have not vet leached the ultimatum ol leligioiis faith it may be 
legitimate to ask, What w ill the next step be As ut‘ a'e all .ilike inlyi 
ested ill the tiend ol leligious thought no one should leel aggiiesed in 
healing liis cieed faiilv .inaly/e<l oi in listening to specukilioiis as to some 
thing belter in the near luture. As 1 read the signs ol the times, I think the 
next foim of religion will be the “religion of humanity,” in which men and 
women will woiship what they see of the divine in each othei ; the viitiies, 
the beatitudes, the possibilities .iscribed to Deitv, letlected in moit.il beings. 

To stimulate our reveieiice foi the (ireat Sjnnt of life that set all things 
in motion and holds them forevei in then j)laces,oui icligioiis teacheis jioinl 
us to the grandeur of iiatuie in .ill hei works. 

By all the wondeis and mysteiies that suiiound us we aie led to ejues- 
tion the souice of what we see and to judge the jiowers and possibilities of 
the Cieator by the grandeui and beauty of his woiks. Measuiing man by 
the same standard, we find th.it all the sources and (jualitics the most exalted 
mind ascribes to his ideal God aie lepioduced in a less degiee in the noble* 
men and women who have glorilied the race. Judging man by his works, 
what shall we say to the .seven wonders of the world, of the ('olossus of 
Rhodes, Diana’s Temple at Ephesus, the Mausoleum at I falicarnassus, the 
Pyramids of ICgypt, the Pharos at Alexandria, the Hanging Gaidcns at 
Babylon, and the Olympian Zeus ? 'Pruc, these are all ciumbling to dust, 
but change is law, too, in all natuie’s works. 



STANTON. GOD IN MAN. I *2 .^5 

'I'lic manifestation of man’s powei is more varied and wondciliil as the 
ages loll on. 

And what shall we s.iv of the <liscoveries and inventions of the past 
fifty >ears, by whith the labois of the world have been lifted lioin the 
shouldeis of men, to be done henceforlh Ijylhe liieless machines 

Man has manifested wisdom, too, as well as pow'ei. In fact, wT.it cai- 
(linal virtue has he not shown, thiongh all the shilling .scenes ol the pass 
mg centuries '1 he page ol history glows w ifh the gieat deeds of nolile 
men and women. What cour.ige .iiul heioism, what .sell -saci dice .iiid 
sublime faith in piinei[)le have thev not shown in peisecution and death, 
mid the honors of wai, the sorrows ol exile, and the wean \eais of pijson 
life Wfiat could sustain moil.il ni.in in this aw'fiil “solitude of sell” but 
the fact that the great moral foiies of the univeise aie bound u[i in his 
Ol gani/afioii What .iie d.mgei, ile.ith, i xile .ind diingism w.ills to the 
eieat spmt of life incain.ite in him 

'1 lie old ide.i of m.inkind as “tot. ills depiaved,” his inoMlitv “but 
tdlhv tags,” his heait “deceitful above all things and desj)ci.ile]y vv leked,” 
his aspnations “ but idle dreams of luxun .uid sellishness,’’ are so many 
reHections on tiie C'le.itoi. who is s.nd to be pcufect ,iiu! to have m.ide man 
111 his own ini.ige. The new leligion will te.ich the I'lunilv of human 
naliiie .ind its inlinite possibilities foi development. It will leach tin- soli- 
d.ii it V of the i.ice lh.lt .ill must 1 iM oi bill .is mic. 1 ts uc e<l will be )us| me, 
labeit\, Jajualilv loi .ill the childicn of c.iith 

I he ( )ld and N«-u reslanumts, which ( hiisiiaiis acn pt .n then lule ol 
hie, .lie lull of these lessons ol univeis.il benevolence “If vou lo\e not 
man whom \ou have seen, how can vou love' ( lod whom \ou Imve- not 
seen ?” Jesus said to his disciples, “ Whatsoevc'i voii h.ivi' done- unto these, 
my biethien, \e li.ive done unto me.” “When I w.ishimgiv \e g.ivc me 
meat, when imked \e clothed me, when in piison \e ministeied unto me.” 
Wdien the vouiig m.iii asked wh.il he shoiihl <lo to be- s.ived, jesiis did nol 
tell him he must believe ceif.iin dogm.is and cieeds, but to go .ind sell all 
that he h.id .ind give to tlm pool. 

d he jnophefs and apostles alike t.iiighl .i le ligioii of deeds i.itliei 
th.in foims and ceiemoiiies. “.Vw.n with voiii new moons, votn s.ibh.iths 
.ind yoiii ajipointed leasts; the' woislnj* God .isks is that vou do justice and 
love meicy.” “ God is no le'^jicc lei of iieisoiis." “lie- Im.s made of one 
blood all the nations of the eailh.” When the pulpits ni our land shall 
{ueaeh from these texts and enloice these lessons, the leligious conscience 
of the peojile will take new form of e\[)iession, and those who in veiy truth 
accept the teachings ol Jesus will make it then first <luty to look aftei the 
lowest stratum of humanilv. 

'To build a substantial hou.se, we begin with the cell.ii .iml l.iv the 
foundatioms stiong and deep, loi on it depends the safety of the whole 
superstruetuic. So in laee building, foi noble specimens ol hum.irutv, foi 
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peace and prosjjerity in their conditions we niiist be/^nn with the lowest 
sliatum of society and see that the masses are well fed, clothed, sheltered, 
educated, .devated and enfranchised. Social morality, clean, pleasant envi- 
loiiments, must juecede a spiritual religion that enables man to understand 
the mysteiies binding him to the seen and unseen universe. 

'This radical work cannot be done by what is tailed chanty, but by 
teaching sound principles of domestic economy to oui educated classes, 
showing that by law, custom and false theories of natural lights, they are 
lesjionsible for the j)o\erty. Ignorance and vice of the masses. 1 'hose who 
tiain the icligious const leiite of the jieople must te.ich the lesson that all 
these artificial distinctions 111 society must be obliteiated by securing equal 
tonditums and oppoitiinities for all . this cannot be done in a da\ , but this 
IS (he goal foi which we must strne. riie lust step to this end is to educate 
the people into the idea that sutli a nioial rtnolutioii is (lossible. 

It Is folk to talk of a just go\einnieiit .iiid a jiiiic leligion \\heie the 
state and the chunh alike sustain an aiist(»ciai\ of wealth and case-, while 
those who do the haid woik of the woild have no sliaie in the blessings and 
riches that then continued labois have made possible foi others to i*n)o\ . 
Is It just that the many should ever suffer that the lew mav shine ? 

“Equal lights foi all’’ is the lesson this hoiii, “ That (annot be,'’ says 
some faithless c oiiseivativc : “if \ou should distiibutt' all tilings eiju.dlv 
tcedav they would be iii the hands of the few to-moiiow.'’ .\<jt if tin* lelig- 
loiis coiisdeiiee of the people weie e<lucated to believe that the wav to salv a- 
tion was not in ( teed and gieed, but in doing jiisiue to tlimi fellow men. 
Not if altruism, instead of egoism, weie the law of s(jcial moials. Jsot if 
cooperation, instead of comjietitioii, weie the iiile 111 the wotld of work, j\ot 
if legislation weie ever 111 the inteiest of the manv, Mthei than the few. 
Educate the using geneiatioii into these bioader jirinoiples of government, 
1' ligiori and .social life, and then ignorance, poverty and vice will disappear. 



CHRISTIANITY AS SKEN BY A VOYACiE AROUND 
THE WORLD. 

liv Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., President of the Unukd Sck iety of 
Christian Endeavor. 

In oulei that it nuiy be known exactly what countries the voyager who 
has ])een asked to [uepaic tins paper has actually .seen, it may not be out of 
place to say that he .sailed fioni San Fiancisco for Australia early in August, 
i8q 2, and that, after making a /.igzag coiii.se around the world of nearly 
40,000 miles, he reached New Voik after an absence of neaily eleven 
months late in June of iSo.v In thecouise ot these eleven months he had the 
most delightful privilege of .seeing something of Christian work and activity 
in Australia, China, fapan, India, h'gvpt, Sviia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spam, 
Krance atul I'aigland, 11c visited all the large cities which were accessible 
in such a journey, such .IS Melbourne and .Sydney, Adelaide and Rallarat 
and Brisbane, Canton, llong Kong and Shanghai, 'I'okio, Kyoto, N.igoya, 
Osaka, Kobe, Vokoliama and Okyaina, Madura and Madr.as, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Allahab.ad, Poona, Ahinednagai and Bombay, (Liiio and Alex.in- 
dna, Jerusalem and Beirut, 'Taisus, Adana, Cccsarea, Angora, Iboussa and 
Constantinople, Athens, Rome, N'enice and Geno.i, San Sebastian in Spain, 
Paris and London, Manchester and Birmingham, Dublin, lielfust and Liver- 
|)ool, beside.s many other places of scarcely inferior importance. Moieover, 
hi.s errand wa.s a distinctively religious one, having been invited to attend 
conventions or gathei mgs of \oung people in most of these cities, and being 
under the auspices and guidance of devoted Christian workeisand mission- 
aiies in every land that his feel touched. 'The opinions of such a traveler 
may be supeificial, but he, at lea.st, has an opportunity for a comprehensive 
view, and must be a dull scholar indeed if he learns m)thmgof the piobleins 
which he came to study, or of the great facts of Christianity which lie came 
to view. 

One impression which was very strongly made on the mind of this voy- 
ager was that Christianity isan exceedingly real, substantial and vital thing 
in eveiy part of the world. In spite of the insinuations of prejudiced 
“globe-trotters,” who will not allow that Chiistianity has made even a rip- 
ple on the stagnant pool of heathenism, he came very .soon to know that the 
leligion of Christ is the power of God unto salvation among the yellow- 
skinned, almond-eyed people of the East as well as among the Caucasians 
of the West. 

For instance, this traveler around the world touched at the f*oitof Apia 
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111 Samo.i. lie was kindly and coiirtcDUsly received by the natives, was 
shown two beautiful Rrotcstant ehuichcs of cut stone, which were Iniilt 
laiijely by the clfoits of tlu* native ( onveits, was assured by one high in 
political authoiitv that the voice ol piaver and jnaise would lie heard that 
evening at fainilv devotions in alnmst evei\ hut on the island, and in the 
inattei of Sabbath keeping, so tai as the native population of Apia was con- 
ccined, the little town was anothei Edinbuigh 01 roronlo. And >etnotfar 
from this same giouj) ol islands theie still live savages and cannibals wheie 
the life of a cast-avvav would not be guaiaiileed foi live minutes even as .m 
extra risk by the nn)st leckless insurance companv in the vvoild, and where 
his flesh would be seived as a sweet inoisel for the deleitation of fortunate 
chieis. What m.ikes the dilfeience between these islands 'There can be 
but one answer, and that is, the “ leligioii of CliNst.'’ It is the onlv factor 
that causes Samoa to diifei fioni New (iuinea. 

Anothei iin|)iession which is very distinctly made upon the mind of a 
vovagei round the vvoild is that ( hi istianitv is absolutely superior in its 
motive pow'M, its puiifviiig influence and its uplifting insjiii.ition fioin anv 
and all other religions with which it comes in coinjietition, 

'The greasv bull of Madura and 'Tanjoie has little in common with the 
Lamb ot God who taketh awav the sms of the vvoild. The hopeless, non- 
ch.Uant, indilfcient tom-tom beating ol the priests of Canton has no point of 
contact with the vvoishij) of Him who must be vvoishij>ed ins])irit andtiuth. 
Even the leligion of the Ruddhist of Jajian, which has mote of life and 
lealitv in it than the leligions of manv olhei non-Chi istian lands, even the 
devotion which leads women to sacrilice tlieir tiesses, that thev may be 
woven into cables with which to haul the beams foi the temjiles of their 
gods, bear little resemblance to the intelligent faith and liojie and chanty 
which constitute the stiength of Christian manhood and the grace of 
Christian womanhood. 

Again, a traveler around the vvoild is impressed by the large pait which 
IS assigned to the Anglo-Saxon races in the spiead of the principles of 
Christianitv. Among all the Chiisiian nations of the world the English- 
speaking peoples must take the lead in the spread of the faith to which they 
have given then allegiance. Whatevei is done for the spread of the Kingdom 
of God, dining the next centuiy at lea.st, will be largely accomplished by those 
who sjrcak our imtther tongue. With this fact 1 wa.s piofoundly impressed 
during my own journey. In legard to the gieat island continent of Aus- 
tralia this cannot be dmibted. 1 lere aie people who arc flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone; heie Hows blood, which in the estimation of every 
American is thicker than water; heie is a mighty land containing as 
many sejuare miles as the United States of Ameiica, excluding Alaska, which 
is settled and Chiistiani/ed by the Anglo-Saxons. Along the shores of this 
interminable island for ten days and nights I sailed, much of the way within 
the Great Barrier reef which, for more than a thousand miles, stretches 
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alonj^Mhe shoics of /Viistialia. Scaiccly for an liour all these clays 

did vve lose sight of these endless shoies, and yet the huge island was not 
half ciiciiinnavigated hy this steaniei. On all these eo.ists the Englishman 
has full sway; the dwindling native tribes acknowledge his lule even when 
they do not accej)l his God, and all these boundless millions of square 
miles of hill and v.dley and wooded slope and diearv desei Is, which may \et 
be reclaimed and made to blossom as the rose, is a pait of the vast heritage 
of the Anglo-Saxon. 

In all the laige cities of this land which has, latest of all the continents, 
felt the touch of ci\ ili/atioii and ( hi istianit\. this vovagei around the woild 
found great gatheiings ol earnest Chiistian voung jieople whose onepuiposc 
in life was to leam then Mastei's wa\s and to win if |)(»ssibje then gUMl 
island heiitage for (, hiist. I',vei \ wlu-ie he found unbounded enthusiasm for 
the things ot the coming kingdom, and a sensible, earnest, unquenchable 
puijiose to take Austialia foi Ghrist. With the essential vigor, naturalness 
and reproducti\e powers of this Christianitv he was deeply impiessed, and 
believes that the nation which has sent out a John G. Paton, and which so 
thonjughly recognizes hei responsibililv foi her own vast hemisphere, has a 
\ery large [lait to plav in the evangelization of the world. 

A four-weeks vovage fiom one ol the leading poits of Austialia bungs 
one to the wonderful kind of japan. One of the tiist 1 iiildings which he is 
likelv to see in \'okohama oi Kobe is a commodious rinislian chinch, and 
the first Jajianese whmn he mav meet ujion the stieel it is not unlikely will 
be an earnest and devout believei in the same S.uiour whom the vo\agei 
from across the seas has learned to lo\e and tiust. 11 he joiiinevs to the 
im|)eiial citv of 'Pokvo he will lind theie a magmhcenl uni\eisil\ established 
undei goceinment.d auspices .ind sujipoited b\ government funds, I-lut 
this university was piojected and staited by a ('hristian missninary. In 
Ihe sacicd citv of K\oto, wheie for a thousand vears the Mikado lived, is a 
distinetivelv Christian university scaicelv inferior in rank to the Im[)ciial 
Cnicersitc itself. 'I'liis gieat school, the Doshisha, founded .ind fosteied by 
its (list piesident, the lamented Neesmia, ami whose |)iesent piesulent, Mr. 
Kozaki, honors this Parliament, is a standing monument to the jiower of 
Christianity and its moulding influence in the Mik.ido’s eminre. In fact, it 
is not too much to say that every high giacle school, whether a distinctively 
Christian school or iindei the control of the government, is directly the 
result of the intioduction of Christianity in jajian. It is not fair to reckon 
the influence of a faith by any process of arithmetic. We cannot sum up 
the power of ( hristianity in Japan by counting the numbci of Protestant 
convert.s, though these aie by no means inconsiderable, and are numbered 
by tens of thousands. Vet now, as in the days of our Eoid, in Japan as 
in Palestine and in America, Christianity is as a little leaven hid in three 
measures of meal. One of these days will the whole be leavened. 

(July three or four days by steamer from the smiling coast which 
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embosoms the Inland Sea lies the great nation of China, so stiangely sim- 
ilar to and yet so v.islly different from its cousin on the otlici side of the 
Yellow Sea. In Shanghai the lia\elei finds nearly, if not f|iiite, a hundred 
inissionaiies of differeiU boaids living together m jieace and concoril, and 
each doing their best to win some portion of the gieat empire toi Christ. 
Here is the splendid “plant” of the China Inlaml Mission, the finest mis- 
sion building which I saw in am part of the woild. Heie is flic vigorous 
work of the Ameiicaii l*iesb\teiians and the Southern Methodists, the 15 aj)- 
tists and the Ad ventists, the Knglish Independents and the Weslevans. Heie 
one will meet upon the stieets flaxendiaiied Saxons in Chinese g.iib and 
ca[J, with shaved heads and long blonde (picnesdown Iheii backs. Sothoi- 
oughly are these missionaiies of the eioss attempfing lo become all things 
to all men if by any means they may win some. Such scenes the tra\elei 
will see in Cant m and in Peking, in Foochow and Nankin, and in .1 him 
dred otliei jilaces, smaller and laigei, scattereil all thioiigh this vast human 
bee-hivc of the world, called the Flowery Kingdom. 

Then as he h.istens on to India he still finds that his faith is known and 
loved and resj>ccte<l. h'lom the southern tip of the great triangulai penin 
sula, where d'uticoiin stretches out into the sea to the snowv height of Mt, 
Fvcrc'st, uhich in the fai iioith toweis u[> abo\e all the moimtains in the 
woild, the vocagei will find his faith lespccted and his l,oi<l loced; not hv 
all the people, to be sure, but b\ elect and de\out souls in eveiy pait of this 
greatest apjianage of the Hiitish crown. Here he will find e\erv facilit\ 
put in the way of Chnstian education bv the Piitish goceinmcnl, which, 
dollar for dollar, doubles the educational ap|)iopriation of eyery mis- 
sionaiy board xvithin its boideis, whose students p.iss ceilain goyeinment 
requirements. 

In such parts of India as the 'relugu field, whcie the Baptist mission. uics 
have been .so matvclously blessed, and in Northern Iiidi.i, wheie the same 
results have followcil the labors of the Methodist boaid, a blessetl flood-tide 
of Christian influence .seems lo lie sweeping over the land. 'I he “ bieak ” in 
caste distinctions and in hereditary animosity to Christianily, foi which the 
Christian world has been so long hoping and praying, seems to have alieady 
come. The restraining dikes of ignorance and piejudice seem to be swept 
away, or, at least, if not wholly gone, the streams of s.ilvation which trickle 
through them show that the cicvasse is coming. 

In only one nation of the w'orld to-day is the outlook for Christianity 
more hopeless than it was a quaitcr of a century .ago, and that is the nation 
which IS cuised by the re.actionary |)olicv of the timid tyiant who reigns in 
Constantinople. Since the gradual withdiawal of British influence from 
Turkey the subject races of that hand have been left largely unprotected, and 
in many ways, sometimes slyly and sometimes openly, the Sultan’s agents 
oppose Christianity, throw olislacles 111 the way of education, incite riots and 
mobs to burn school-houses and churches, and in every way are seeking to 
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make ihe land where Christianilv first had its birth a desert of Mohammedan 
superstition and bigotry. 'I'he pett\ obstacles which aie thrown in the wav 
of inissionaiy effort, the objections to Cliiislian literature which are iiiged by 
(he censor of the press, wouhl be as amusing as they aie absurd were not such 
serious consequences invol\e<l. 

Hut (jod still reigns in heaven, the imjiiisoned and muidered Christians 
call to him for vengeance, the awful tviannvand the petty interfeience of the 
ji.ist must alike come to an end in the better davs that are coming, and, either 
by .some justifiable revolution on the pait of the subject laces, oi bv the 
mteifeience of enlightened Chiistian nations, who would not delay a day 
longei to set things light v\eie not selli.sli inteiest iiuolved, will bung bettei 
da\s and biightei piosjiects even (othelandol the Sultan, riieie is, it should 
be said, an inherent nobleness and strength about (he I'uikish chaiactei itsell 
(the diaiactei of the common people 1 mean, the iion-oltii lal class) which 
auguis well foi the fiitiiie ()f the land wheie liisl (he gosjiel of ('hiist was 
pleached. 

'I’he voyager aiouiid the woild will lejoico m all that is good in the 
leligion ol the (‘atholic countries of hairope, but lejoices still moie in then 
appioxiuiation to Pioteslant ideas and in the light vvhich is shining upon 
them ftoiu (he Refoimation, long delaved though it has been, iii such move- 
ments as that of the Free Italian Chuich, in the tiuiltul missionary woik of 
Poheniia, m the evtiaoidinai v Mc.Vll misMon work of hiaiue, m the inter- 
esting Ameiiean School toi (lirls at San Sebastian, wheie, m this annivei- 
saiy \e.ir, Ameruan monev .ind scholaiship is beginning to repay the debt 
which America owes to Spam, by making it possible loi the Inst time in 
the histoiy of the ages foi ,i Spanish gill of the people to leceive a woitlu 
education, 

'I'lie gieatest lack in modem Protestant Chiistiaiiity, as seen bv a 
traveler aioiind the woild, is a lack of unity and eoopeiation on the jiart of 
Protestant ( hiistians, 

'I he most pitiable siglil which 1 s.uv m toieign lands was that of 
chinches w Inch h.ul been g.itheie«l out ot heathenism oi Mohamiiiedism 
lent 111 twain by the sectaiiaii jealousies which had been mliodueed fiom a 
so-c.dled Chiistian lamb 'I'o see, as is occasionally seen, a ('hiistian mis- 
sionary or teacher trying to build up a cluiich not from the foundation, not 
out of the mins of heathenism, but b\ buildmg on another man’s founda- 
tion, and tearing away the conveits fiom the tiutli around which their 
minds have feebly begun to twine, in order that some sect or ism may be 
built up this, indeed, is disheaitening ! 'bhank God that such cases are 
comparatively laie. 



THE SIXTEENTH DA V. 

TIIK ATTITUDE OE ('HRISTI ANl'l’Y TOWARD 
OTHER RELKMONS. 

Hv Wll I lAM C. Wll KINSON. 

Observe tlial i(. is not llie altitude of (diristiaiis, l)iit the attitude of 
( hiisliaiiilv, that I discuss, y\nd il is not the attitude of (dinstianity towaid 
the adhonits ol non-Chi islian ielii,Mons, but tlie attitude of Cliiistianitv 

toWiUd thosi' ieli,uions themselves. 

Ihit wll, it IS Chiistianitv > As its name impoits, it is the lelij^ion of 
Christ. W'hete shall we look to find the lelij^iou <d (dirist authoritativeU 
deseiibed '' II then' is .my <iuth()i itative deserijition of Chiistianitv exist- 
ln^^ that desciiption must he loiind in the lolletlioii of vviitim^s e.illed the 
Ihble. d'o the llihle then let us t(o with oui (picstion, What is the attitude 
of Christianitv tow.ud othei leli^ions * 

Let us hist consider what the New Testament leport of Chiist’s teach- 
ing and of his apostles’ te.ii lungs may show to have heim then petsonal atti- 
tude tovvaid religions othei than that jiarticul.ii leligion which they t. night. 

I’eihapsit will tend to clearness if we ti\ to enumeiate exhaustively 
the possible attitudes which might be held by a leligious teachei toward 
faiths other than his own. h'list, tovvaid such othei faiths, such a religious 
teachei might be fianklv hostile ; second, he might be fiankly favorable ; 
thud, he might be paitlythe one and paitlv the othei, that is, liberally, while 
criticallv, eclectic ; fouitli, he might be neither the one nor the other, but 
neutial oi indifferent; fifth, he might be <|Uile silent, as if either uninformed, 
Ol puiposel) abstinent from exjuession. These various possibilities le.spect 
the conscious and express attitude of the leligious teacher tovvaiil religions 
othei than his own. Jtesules this more positive attitude openly declared on 
his pait, theie would be, a thing not less impoitanl, the attitude necessarily 
implied, though not explicitly announced, in the lone and in the terms of 
his teaching. 

It might at fiisl blush almost appeal that, as to Christ himself, his own 
attitude was the one last named, that of determined, absolute silence on the 
subject. It would not, if such w'ere indeed (jiiite the case, at all follow that 
because he was silent, he was therefore indifferent. We should simply be 
remitted to examining the necessary implications, bearing on the point, of 
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his (loctiine, if such implications tlicic were, heforc vvc could rightly settle 
the (jiicstion of wluit his attitude was. Put the fact is that Jesus, once at 
least, let his attitude toward a religion not his own reinaikably ap[)ear. 

No instance of closei paiallel and appioach between religion and relig- 
ion evei peihaj)s occuried than occuried between the icligion of the jews 
and the icligion of the Samaritans. 'I'lie two religions had the same Hod, 
Jehovah, the same supreme law-givei, Mose.s, and, w'lth ceitain variations of 
text, the same body of authoritati\e legislation, the Pentateuch. Vet Jesus, 
and that in the veiy act of setting forth what might be called absolute relig- 
ion (in olhei words, leligion destitute of eveiv adventitious feature), definitels 
and aggressivelv assfited the tiuth of paiticular Jewish leligious claim, in 
contrast to Samaritan ( lann, lieated on the conliaiy as inadmissible and 
false, adding, For salvation is of [fiom | the Jews.” 'riiese added words are 
leinaikable woids. In the context sinrounding and commenting them, they 
can, I submit, be faiil\ intetpieted in no othei way than as meaning that 
the Jews alone of all peo})les had the true religion, the one only religion that 
could sa\e. No doubt in using those woids |esus had refeience to himself 
as 1)01 n a Jew, and as being himself the exclusive personal bringei of the 
salvation spoken ol. I his coiisideiation identities [lulaism with C’hristian- 
itv, in the only sense f)l such identitii ation inijioitant as beanngon the sub 
ject of |)resenl diseiission, 

(. onsidei. It IS the Authoi himself of (.’hiislianitv that speaks. He 
speaks in sm h a m.inner as, on the one hand, viituallv to identifv Judaism 
with ( hiislianitv in the chief essentud res|)eet, that of constituting a religion 
able to save, while on the other hand, in that same chief essential respect, 
distinguishing fudaism fioni Samai itanism- -still moie theielore from everv 
system of leligioiis doctrine besides — bv a.sciibing to Judaism- Judaism of 
couise conceived as Chiisto-centi ic, the chrysalis of Chiistianity- bv a.seiib- 
ing to Judaism so conceived, exclusively the power to afford salvation. 'Die 
author of ( hiistianity, then, in those words of his, subst.intially adopts 
ludaism — not perhaps in all the incidental features of the system, but at 
least in that featuie of it which must be considcicd to be, thcoreticallv as 
well as jnacticallv, moie important than anv other, namely, its claim to be 
(piite alone in effective offer of salvation to mankind. If Judaism was 
narrow and exclusive m this lespcct, no less narrow and exclusive in 
the same respect was Chnstianity. Observe, it is of Judaism, the sys- 
tem, not of the Jews, the professois of that sy.stem, that, in thus attribut- 
ing narrowness ecjually to Chnstianity and to it, I now speak. The 
system of Judaism is contained in the Old Testament Scriptures, d'o 
tho.se documents then we may go with the same confidence as to the New 
Testament itself, in order to learn what the attitude is of Christianity toward 
alien religions. Of all religions whatsoever, it may be said comprehen- 
sively that their ostensible object-, their principal pretension, is one and the 
same, namely, to be a means of salvation to men. As to all religions except 
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Judaism, Jesus leaches that the pretension is false ; he declares that human 
salvation is of (fiom) the Jews, and the foicc of the language is such as to 
carrv the ngoious infeience that he meant fiom the Jews aIont\ 1 ‘his atti- 
tude of his is of couise an attitude of fiank and uncompromising hostilit y to 
eveiy religion othei than his own, that is, other than Chnslianitv. 

Put now having, at least in part, settled this point, let us make a needed 
distinction. It does not follow that because, according to (Jiiist, the non 
('hnstian leligions are false in then piincipal claim, the claim of Inistvvoilli 
ih offeiing saUation to men, they aie therefore, accoiding to him, false also 
in eveiy paitieularof then teaehmg. ( )n the eontiai) , if, l(»r example, we find 
Puddhism inculcating truthfulness as a universal obligation upon men, \vh\, 
e\ idently the lact th.it Puddhism is, ateordinu to Cln isl, a l.dl.aious offer 
of human s.ihation, does not make false its exhoitalions against hiiig. 
Such exhoitations ate, in the abstract, pist as \alid m Puddhism as thevaie 
in Christianitv. 'Piiith is tiulli, where\ei it is found. And undoiibledb , 
the ethnic leligions, most of them, it not all, wouhl be found to contain 
leeognilions of impoitant ethical liuth. It would be the }niiest bigotry to 
deny this. 

Put Chiistianity, in its Old d’estament foim, came into close contact 
with a considetable numbci of the vaiious dominant icligioiis of the ancient 
woild. d'o sa\ that its attitude towaid all these was hostile, implacably 
hostile, IS to undeist.ite the fad. d he fact is, that the one iindMiig piiiiciplc 
that icduces to oidci and exoliition the hisloi\ lecorded in the Old d'csia- 
inent, is the piinciple that it w.is a historv duinely diiecled to the efl.ue- 
ment in the Jewish mind ol e\eiv \estige of f.ulh in any ieligionsa\c the 
lewish, that is, substantiallv, (“ssentialh, the Chii.slian leligion It wouhl be 
easy, if lime allowed, to show, by calm, coloiless poiti.iyal of what these 
\aiious leligions csseiilially weic in their ethical teaching, and m then ethi- 
cal tendency — in their .iccomjilished ethical ((/I’c/ no less -that ( hiistianity 
must necessarily, that leligion being ethically W'hat, .is exhibited in its 
canonical documents, it confessedly is -must nece.ssai ily, I s.iy, being such, 
lake an .ittitude of utteily imjilaeable, of remoiselessly moital, hostility to 
those religions, the living religions and the de.id, one and .ill alike. 

'I'his, howcvci, lelates to the Ohl d'estament foim ol Christianity. J)id 
not the New d'estament form introduce a diffeient spirit; 01 at least adopt 
a diffeient method, a method of mou* toleration, of moie liberal willingness 
to discriminate and to recognize the good and the tine that was to be found 
diffused in the midst of the false and the bad ? 

We have already sought to diaw out the necessaiy implication bearing 
on this incjuiry contained in those famous words of Christ to the woman of 
Samaria. We have found that implication to be an exclusive claim for 
Cliristianity (Christianity then still subsisting in the form of Judaism, there- 
fore much more for Christianity in its later, its fulfilled, its final form) — an 
exclusive claim, 1 say, for Christianity to be the trustworthy offerer of salva- 
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tion to iiiankiiid. With his j)regnanr choice of wokIs, Jesus, that wean S\rjaii 
noon, touched, in his easy, simple, inlallihle \va\, upon a tliinif that is funda- 
mental, cential, in lolii^ion, anv reliiufion, all lelicfion, iiamelv, its iindei tak- 
ing to Whalevei religion fiillacnnisly (dicis to sa\c, is, unless I have 

misundeistood him, accoidmg to Jesus a false leligion. Ilouever much 
tiuth a given leligion may incidentally involve, it its essential offer is a 
fallacious offer, then, bv this lule, it is false ns a zohoh' since its whole 
value is faiilv measiiicd by its value in that, its essential pail, d'he onlv 
religion that can be aceounletl tiiie, is the religion that can ti iistwoithilv 
offer to save. That religion is, according to lesus, the religion that sjiiings 
out fiom among the lews, which religion, whether 01 not it be also Judaism, 
is of couise at anv late Chiistianity. 

lJut we .U(“ fai, veivfar, fioni being limiteil to that one iiisl.uu'e of the 
teaching ot Ic^iis, when we seek to know his mind on the impoilant subg'ct 
w Inch we .lie consideiing. d'he hostile attitude of jesus towaid anv .ind 
eveivolfei othei th.ui his t>vvn to s.ive. is to be leiogni/cd in m.iiiv' supieinelv' 
self-asserting, univeis.illv -exclusive savings of his, such as these* ; “No man 
cometh unto the hathei (that is, no man iss.ived) but bv'ine;” “I am the 
biead of life , " “ 1 f anv man thiist, let him come unto me, and dunk;’' “I 
am the light <d the vvoi Id , ” “ I .im the dooi ot the sheep. All th.it came 
befoic me .ue thiev cs and lobbiis," “1 .un the dooi ; bv me, il anv man 
elite I in, he sh.dl be ''.av i*d 

( )lv mpianisin -il I ni.iv U'-e sm h .1 wotd to di'sctibe .1 ceit.iiii otherwise 
iioiidcstiipt polvtheistu idol.itiv ( >lv mpiaiiism, <beek .ind Koman, .ind 
(ii.eco Koman, Olv m|)ianism subsisting unmixed, 01 v.uiouslv mixed with 
elements iinpoiled liom the leligions of the Ibist, piesented the piincij»al 
histoik loiitact toi Chiisti.iiiitv with alien uligious faiths. What attitude 
ilid ('ll! istianilv assume towaid < )|\ mpianism ^ 

On jMais Hill, in Athens, the Apostle I'aiil deliveied a discourse which 
IS sometimes legaided .is aiiswi*iing tins ({iieslion, .iml .iiisvveiiiig it in .1 
sense more or less f.ivoiable to polytheism. This view of th.it meinoiablc 
disiouise seems l<i me not ti*n.ible. Indeed, the lesoit to th.it utti'i.ince of 
Faul’s IS one not, as I think, propei to be maile in ipiest ol his sentiment', 
on the subject now under discussion. Wh.it he s.ud on M.us Hill should be 
studied .IS an ilhistiatioii of his methoil in approach to men involved 111 
emu, lathei than as a levelation of his inmost thought .ind feeling in legaid 
to that paiticulai emu in which he found his .Vtheni.in auditois involved. 
Laid disclosed himself tiulv as fai as he went, but he did not disclose him- 
.self fully that d.iv. He .sought a healing, and he jiartlv succeeded in 
finding it. It is prob.ible that he would wholly have failcsl h.id he s[)oken 
out to the Arcopagites in the mannei in which he sjioke out to Chi istian dis- 
ciples. It IS to his ouhpofeen decIaration.s of opinion .ind feeling that we 
should go to learn his tiuc .altitude toward Olympianisin. We theie find 
him saying, without reserve, without bated bieath : “ Wherefore, my beloved, 
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sacrifice to devils and not to God; and 1 would not that ye should have 
communion with devils. Ve cannot drink the cup of the Loid and the cup 
of devils; \e cannot partake of the table of the Lord and of the table of 
devils. ()i do we pro\oke the I, old to jcaloiisv are we slioin.jei than he 
I ha\e thus (|uoted from kaiil’s Inst letter to the ( ’oi inthians. 'That word 
“jealousN ” is a kev-woid here. It is the self-same Old 'I'estament word, 
and the word, as I‘aul resumes it, is full, almost to bnistiipif, with the authentic 
Old 'reslamcnt spirit. God is a )calous God, that is to sav, the Ilebiew' 
God, the Chiistian God, is jealous of sole piciogatue ; he will .s/iart' it with 
none. 

.\ii expiession of this jealous\ -lealoiisv accompanied, it niiisl be con- 
fessed, in the particular case about to be referred to, with lieavv, with dam- 
ning, inculpation of peisons as well as things otciiis in the fiisl cliaptei of 
kaul’s epistle to the komans. Speaking of the adheients geiierallv of the 
(jcnlile leligions, he uses this language . “ I'lofe'.snig theinselvc's to be wise, 
the\ beeame fools, and changed the gloi\ of the me oiruptible G(kI foi the 
likeness of an image of cmiuptible man, and of buds, and four-f(joted beasts, 
and creejnngthiiigs.” “Man," “ bud," “ beast,’’ “ lejitile," -these fourspeeifi- 
( atioiis in then ladder <.if descent seem to indicate evei v dilteient foim of 
( lentile lebgion with which ('hi istianitc, ancient oi modem, c aine into histoi u- 
Loiilact. 'The t onse(|ueiu v‘s jieii.dK \isiied b\ the oKcmded umIous God of 
llebiew and of (.'hiistiaii, bn siieli degiadalioii ol the inmitc woi shipim; 
instiiH t, sue h piolanalion ot the- kIcm, oik e jmie in human heails, of ( 1(^1 tiu 
incoiiuptible, aie desciibecl b\ I’aul in w olds u hose moidant, Ilae;tanl, c .iiisIk , 
btandmg powei has made them lanioiis and famibai “Wherefore Godga\e 
them uj> in the lusts of then hearts unto uncleanness, that their bodies 
should 1 h“ dishoiioied among thenisekcs ; foi that the\ e\i hanged the tiuth 
of God fora he, and worshijied and seived the creatine lathei than the 
Creator, who is bles.sed toiever. Amen." 

It is much if a religion, such as the Bible thus teaches (dinstianity to be, 
leaves us any chance at all for entertaining hope concerning those lemaiti 
mg to the last involved m the prevalence of false leligion suiroimding them 
But chance theic .seems indeed to be ol hope justified by (f hiistianitv, for 
some among the.se unloitunate children of men. Beter, the straitened Peter, 
the one apostle perhaps most iru lined to be nnalteiablv Jewish, he it was 
who, bavmg been thereto specially instructed, said : “Of a tiiith I jierceive 
that (jod IS no respecter of jiersons ; but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him.” 'Po fear God, lirst, 
and then also to work righteousness these are the traits characteii/.ing ever 
and everywhere the man .acceptable to Gcad. But evidently to leai God is 
not, in the idea of Chiistianity, to woiship another than he. It will accoid- 
ingly be in degiee as a man escapes the ethnic religion dominant about him, 
and riseb trom it — not by means of it, but m spite of it —into the transcend- 
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inj' element of the true ilivine w<)l^hl|), that tli.U man will he accejUable to 
God -in other words, in ilcLjiee as he ceases to misdiiect, and begins to 
direct anght, the indestiuctible Godwatd instinet in him that indesli iic tible 
Godw.ud instinct which it is, and not the de|)i.iveil indulgence of il, that 
Paul on Mais ilill recogni/ed in the foim of .qipe.d that he adoiited to the 
idolatrous Athenians. 

Of any ethnic religion, therefore, can it be said that it is atiue leligion, 
only not perfed? Glnistianilv says. No. Gliiislianity speaks words of 
undelined, unlimited hope concerning those, some of those, who shall nevei 
have lieaid ot Ghrisl. These woidsC hiistiaiisol coiiise will hold and chei 
ish accoicling to their inestimable value. Put let us not mistake them as 
intended to beai any rel.Uioii whatever to the ciiing ol niaiikind 

Those leligions the Pible nowheie lepieseiits <is jiatlietie and p.utly success- 
ful, gropings aflei God. 'I'liev are one and all repieseiited as giopiiigs 
dovvnwaid, not giopings upvvaid. Accoidiin* to (Jiiistianity thev hindei, 
they do not helj). Then adheients’ hold cm them is like the blind giasp- 
ing of drowning men on loots 01 rocks that only tend to keep them to the 
bottom of the iivei. 'I'he Irnf// th.it is in the false religion may lielj) ; but 
it will be the tiulh, not the l.ilse icligion. Accoiding to ('hiistianity, the 
t.dse leligion exeits all its loree to choke .ind to kill the tiuth that is in it. 
Hence the Iiistoric degeiiei.ition lejiiesented in the hist cliiptei of Romans 
as affecting false leligions in gcmeral. If they vveie u})w.ud le.ichings they 
would grow bcttei and betlei. If, as Paul teaches, they 111 fact giow woise 
and worse, it must be bec.uise they aie dovvnwaid re.ichings. 'I'he inde- 
structible instinct to worship, that is in itself a saving power. Carefully 
guarded, caiefully cultivated, it ma\ even But the woishiping 

instinct, misused, or disused, that is, depiaved to idolatiy, 01 extinguished 
in atheism, “held down,” as I’.uil gr.ipliic.illy expiesses it, is in swift pio- 
cess of becoming an irresistible destioying jiowci. 'The light that is in the 
soul turns swiftly into daikness. 'I'he instinct to worship lifts God ward. 
'The misuse of that instinct, its abuse in idoIatiy, its disuse in atheism, is 
evil, only t'vil, .and that continually. Men need to be saved from false lelig- 
lon ; they are iii no way of being saved by false religion. Such, at least, is 
the teaching of Chiistianitv. 

'The .ittitude, therefoie, of Chiistianity towards leligions other than 
itself IS an altitude of universal, alisolute, eternal, unappeasable liostililv ; 
while toward .dl men eveiywhere, the adheients of false religions by no 
means excepted, its attitude is an attitude of grace, merevy peace, foi who- 
soever will. How many may be found that will, is a juoblem which Chris- 
tianity leaves unsolved. Most welcome hints and suggestions, hovvevei, it 
affords, encouraging Christi.ins joyfully and giatefully to entertain, c)n 
behalf of the ciring, that relieving and .sympathetic sentiment which the 
poet has taught us to call “ the larger hope.” 
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WHA'r IS RELIGION? 


liY Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

1 only hope you may be able not only to listen, but also to hear me. 
Vour chanty must multiply my small voice and do some such miiacle as was 
done when the loaves and Hshes fe<l the multitude in the ancient time which 
has just been spoken of, 1 have been listening to what oui much honored 
friend (Piof. Wilkinson) has said, and vet, befoie I say an\ thing on my own 
account, T want to take the word Christianity back to Chiist himself, back 
to that mighty heait whose pulse seems to tliiob tliKuigh the wsji Id to-day, 
that endless fountain of charity out of which 1 believe has come all true 
progress and all civili/ation that deserves the name. As a w’oman I do not 
wish to dwell upon any trait of eKclusiveness in the letter which belongs to 
a time when such exclusiveness perhaps could not be helpeil, and which 
may have been put in where it was not expressed. 1 go back to that great 
Spirit which contemplated a sacrifice for the whole of humanity, d'hat sac- 
iilice IS not one of exclusion, but of an infinite and endless and joyous 
inclusion. And I thank (Jod foi it. 

I have turned my back to-day upon the great show in Jackson Park in 
order to see a gieatei spectacle here. 'I'he daring vo\age of Columbus 
across an unknown sea w'e all remember with deep gratitude. All that we 
have done and all that we aie now doing are not too much to do honoi to 
the loyalty anil courage of that one ins|)iied man. Hut the voyage of so 
many valoious souls into the unknown infinite of thought, into the deep 
(juestions of the soul between men and (iod— Oh, what a voyage is that ! ( ), 
what a sea to sail ! And I thought, coming to this Parliament of Religions, 
we shall have found a port at last; after many wamlcnngs wx shall have 
come to the one gieat liarboi where all the fleets can iide, where all the 
banners can be displayed. 

It has been extremely edifying to hear of the good theories of duty and 
moiallly and piety which the various religions advocate. I will put them 
all on one basis, Christian and Jewish and ethnic, which they all jnomul- 
gate to mankind. Hut what I think we want now to do is to m(|Uire why 
the jiractice of all nations, our own as well as any other, is so much at vaii- 
ance with these noble precepts? These great founders of religion have 
made the true sacrifice. They have taken a noble human life, full of every 
human longing and passion and power and aspiiation, and they have taken 
it all to try and find out something about this (juestion of what Cod meant 
man to be and does mean him to be. Hut while they have made this great 
sacrifice, how is it with the multitude of us? Are we making any sacrifice 
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at all? We think it was very well that those heroic spirits should study, 
should agoni/c an<l bleed for us. But wh.it do we do? 

Now, it seems to me very jmp«)rlant that fiom this Parliament should 
go forth a fundamental agieement as to what is religion and as to what 
is not religion. 1 need not stand here to lepeat any definition of what 
religion is. I think you will all say that it is aspiration, the pin suit of the 
divine in the human ; the sacrifice of everything to duty foi the sake of ( lod 
and of humanity and of our own individual dignity. What is it that passes 
for religion? In some countiics magic passes for religion, and that is one 
thing I wish, in view paiticulaily of the ethnic faiths, could be made very 
prominent — that religion is not magic. 1 am very sure that in many coun- 
tries It IS supiiosed to be .so. Vou do .something th.it will In mg }ou good luck. 
It is for the interests of the priesthood to cheiish that idea. Of coiiise the 
idea of advantage in this life and in aiiothei life is very., strong, and rightly 
veiy strong m all human breasts. 'I'lieiefore, it is for the advantage of the 
j)i lesthoods to make it to lie supposed that they have in their jiosscssion 
ceitain tiick.s, ccitain charm.s, which will give you either some [laiticular 
piospeiityin this woild or possibly the privilege of immortal hajipiness. 
Now, this is not religion, d'his is most mischievous irreligion, and 1 think 
this Pailiainenl should say, once for all, that thenameof God and the names 
of Ins sands are not things to conjuie with. 

1 think nothing is leligion which puts one individual absolutely above 
otheis, and surely nothing is lel.gion winch puts one .sex above aiiothei. 
Keligion IS piimardy our relation to the Supreme, to God himself. It is 
foi him to judge ; it is for him to say where we belong, who is highest and 
who is not ; of that we know nothing. And any religion winch will sacii- 
lice a ceitain set of human beings for the enjoyment or aggraiuli/ement 01 
advantage of another is no icligion. It is a thing winch may be allowed, 
but It IS again.st true religion. Any icligion which sacrifices women to the 
brutality of men is no icligion. 

Fiom this Parliament let some valoroms, new, strong, and couiageous 
influence go forth, and let us have here an agieement of all faiths lor one 
good end, for one good thing -really foi the gloiv of God, really for 
the sake of humanity from all that is low and animal and unworthy and 
iindivine. 



THE MESSAGE OF CHRIS'lTANITY TO OTHER 
RELIGIONS. 

By Rkv. Jamks S. Dennis, D.D., New York. 

('hnstianity speaks iu the name of (Jod. To him it owes its existence, 
and the deep secret of its dignity and powci is that it reveals him. It would 
he effrontery for it to speak simply upon its own responsibility, or even in 
the name of reason. It has no philosophy of evolution to propound. It has 
a message from God to deliver. It is not it.self a philosophy ; it is a religion. 
It is not caith-born ; it is God-wrought. It come.s not fiom man, but from 
God, and is intensely alive with his power, alert with his love, benign with 
his goodness, radiant with his light, chaiged with his truth, sent with his 
message, inspired with his energy, regnant with his wisdom, instinct with the 
gift of spiritual healing and mighty with supreme authority. It has amission 
among men whenever or wherever it finds them which is as sublime as crea- 
tion, as marvelous as spiritual existence, and as full of mysterious meaning as 
eternity. It finds its focus and as well its radiating center in the personality 
of Jesus Christ, its great Revealer and I’eacher, to whom before his advent 
all the fingers of light pointed, and fiorn whom, since his incarnation, all the 
brightness of the day has shone. It has a further and supplemental histone 
basis in the Holy Scriptures which God has been pleased to give thiough 
inspired writers cho.sen and commi.ssioned l\y him. Its message is much 
more than Judaism ; it is infinitely more than the revelation of nature; it is 
even more than the best teachings of all other religions combined, for what- 
ever is good and true in other religious systems is found in full and authori- 
tative form in Christianity. It has wiought in love, with the touch of regen- 
eration, with the inspiration of prophetic vision, in the mastery of spiritual 
control, and by the transforming jiower of the divine indwelling, until its 
own best evidence is what it has done to uplift and purify wherever it has 
been welcomed among men. 

I say welcomed, for Christianity must be received in order to accomplish 
its mission. It is addiesseil to the reason and the heart of man, but does no 
violence to liberty. Its limitations are not in its own nature, but in the free- 
dom which God has planted in man. It is not to be judged, therefore, by 
what it has achieved in the world, except as the world has voluntarily 
received it. The sins of Christian nations cannot be rightly charged to 
Christianity, for it does not sanction but forbids them. 

We are asked now to consider the message of Christianity to other 
religions. If it has a message to a sinful world, it must also have a message 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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to other religions which :ire seeking to minister to the same fallen race and 
to accomplish in their own way and by diverse methods the very mission 
Hod has designed should be Christianity’s privilege and high function to 
discharge. 

Let us seek now to catch the sjnnt of that message and to indicate in 
brief outline its purpoit. We must be content simjilv to give the message; 
the limits of this paper foibul any attempt to vindicate it, or to dernonslrale 
Its historic intcgritv, its heavenly wisdom and its excellent glory. 

Its sjniil is lull of Mmple sincerity, exalted dignity and :wcet unsellish- 
ness. It aims to impart a blessing, rather than to challenge a coin])arison. 
It IS not so anxious to vindicate itself as to confer its benefits. It is not so 
solicitous to secuie supreme honor tor it.self as to win its wav to the heait. 
It does not seek to taunt, or disparage, or humiliate a rival, but rather to 
subdue by love, attract by its own excellence, and supjilant by virtue of its 
)vvn incomparable supenority. It is a tax upon faith which is often pain- 
fully severe to note the apparent lack of eneigy aiul dash and resistless 
force in the seemingly slow advances of our holy leligion. Doubtless (.lod 
has his reasons, but in the meanwhile we cannot but recogni/e iii Chris- 
tianity a spirit of mysterious leseive, of marvelous patience, of subdued 
undeitone, of purposeful lestraint. It does not “cry, nor lift up, nor cau.se 
its voice to be heard in the stieet.” C'enturies come and go and Christianity 
touches only jiortions of the eaith, but wheiever it touches it I lansligure.s. 
It seems to despise material adjuncts, and count only those victories worth 
having which are won through diiect spiiitual contact with the individual 
soul. Its relation to other religions has been characteri/ed by singular 
leseive, and its progress has been marked by an unostentatious dignitv, 
which IS in harmony with the majestic attitude of God its author, to all false 
gods who have claimed divine honors and .sought to usurp the place which 
was his alone. 

Christianity is said to be intolerant. I do not think the word is well 
cho.sen; it would be more tiue to say that Chri.stianity is uncompromising; 
and it IS uncompromising because it is true. It is as absurd to complain of 
the uncompromising nature of Christianity as it is to speak contemptuously 
of the inflexible chaiacter of natural law. Chiistianity at the same time 
that it is uncomjiroinising, is tolerant of the convictions of others in a 
kindly and generous spirit, and if true to itself it would be the last religion 
in the world to stifle liberty of conscience, or deny all proper freedom of 
speech. Its tolerance should ever be marked by gentleness, patience and 
courtesy; its exclusivene.ss .should be chaiacterized by dignity, magnani- 
mity and charity. It is the sted hand of truth encased in the velvet glove 
of love. 

It speaks then to other religions with unqualified frankness and plain- 
ness based upon its incontrovertible claim to a hearing; it has nothing to 
conceal, but rather invites to inquiry and investigation; it recognizes 
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promptlv and cordially wliatcvcr is wortliy of lespect in other religious 
systems; it acknowledges the umlonhled sincenfv of peisonal conviction 
and the intense and pathetic eainestncss of moial struggle in the case of 
many serious souls who, like the Athenians of old, “woishij) in igiioiance ; ” 
it warns and peisuades and commands as is its right ; it speaks as Paul did 
in the piesencc of cultured heathenism on \lais Hill, of that appointed dav 
in which the vvoild must he judged and ol “that man” hv whom it is to he 
judged. It sjjeaks with the consciousness of that simple, n.iluial, incoin 
paiahle, measuieless sujiremacv which quicklv disarms rivalrv, and in tlie 
end challenges the admii.ition and comj)els the suhmission ol heaits free 
from malice and guile. 

'This heing the spirit of the message let us iinjuire as to its pnrpoif. 
'I'licie is one immenselv prepondeiating clement heie which pervades the 
whole content ol the mess.ige -it is love foi man. Chnstianit y is lull ol it. 
'This is its supreme meaning to the woild— not that love eclijises 01 shadows 
every other attrihute in (iod’s charactei, hut that it glorilies and moic pei- 
fectlv reveals and inteipiets the nature ol God and the histoiv of his deal- 
ings with man. 'The object of this love must he caiefiilly noted it is man- 
kind -the race consideied as individuals or as a whole. (diiistianit v 
unfolds a message to othci .digions which emphasi/es this heavenly jnin- 
eijile. It revc'.als thciein the seciet of its power and the unniue vvondei ol 
Its whole icdemptivc' svslem. “ Nevei ni.ni sji.d^e like this man,” was said 
of Christ. Never religion spake like this leligion, may he sanl of Chiistian- 
itv. ddie (diiJstian swstem is conceived in love ; it is wrought out hv love ; 
it brings the piovision of love to fallen man; it administers its maivelous 
functions in love ; it introduces man into an atmo.sphcie of love; it gives 
him the inspiration, the jov, the fruition of love ; it leads at last into the 
realm of eternal love. While accomplishing this end, at the same time it 
convicts of sin, it melts into humility, it (juickens gratitude, it purifies and 
sanctifies the heait, it glorifies the character, it inspires to obedience, it 
implants the instincts of service, it introduces a regenerating agent into 
social life, it teaches unselfishness as the gieat lesson of heaven to eaith, 
and it proposes love as itself the supreme remedy for the woes and wrongs 
of the world. It has also its message of vvaining and judgment, which 
nuisl not he ignoicul. It speaks in the name of justice, holiness, and etei- 
nal sovereignty of the final issue of that follv which lejects its pioposals 
and appeals, and defies it.s authoiitv. 

Let us look at this message moic in detail. In jiresenlmg it under 
present auspices our purpose is not so di.slinctivcly contioversial as declaia- 
tive. We do not seek to challenge or lehiike, much less to <lenounce and 
condemn other icligions, hut lather to unfold in calm statement the essen- 
tial featuies of the message which Ghnstianity is charged to deliver. We 
who love and leverc Chnstianity believe that it declares the whole counsel 
of God, and we are content to re.st our case upon the simple statement of 
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its historic facts, its s{)iritual teachings, and its unrivaled ministry to the 
world. Christianity is its own best evidence : its very presence is full of 
power ; Its spiritual contrilmtion to the thought of the woild is its supreme 
ciedeiitial; its exemphlicatiun in the life of its Eounder, and, to a less con- 
spicuous degree, of all who arc tiuly in Ills likeness, is its unanswerable 
demonstiation. 

I have sought to give the essential outlines of this immoital message of 
(dirislianilv by grouping its leading characteiistics in a senes of code wools, 
which, when presented in combination, give the distiiiLtive signal of llu‘ 
Chi islian leligion, which has waved aloft in sunshine and storm during all 
the centuries since the New 'Pestament Sciiptuies were given to man. 

d'hc initial wold which we ])l.ice in this signal co<ic ol (driisliaiiity is 
Fatherhood. 'I his may h.ive a stiange sound to some eais, but to the Chris- 
tian it is full of sweetness ami dignity. It simply means that the cieatne 
ad of (hxl, so f.u as 0111 huinan family is concerned, was done in the spiiit 
of fatheih lo\e and goodness, lie cieated iis in his likeness, and to 
express this idc.i of spinlii.il lesemblance and tendei ielationshi|) the s\an- 
bolical teiiii ol fathei hood IS used. When C hiist taught us to piav‘‘()ui 
h'athei,” in the spiiit not only of natuial but of giacioiis Soiiship, he gave 
us a Ics.son which tiaiisccnds human philosophy and has in it so much of the 
height and depth of diMiie feeling that human leason has hardly daied to 
leceive, much less to oiiginate, the coiueption. 

A secoml woid which is lepiesentative in the Christian message is 
Frotherhood. Phis exists 111 two senses tlicic is the unueisal brotheihood 
of man to man, as children of one Fathei in whose likeness the whole fam- 
ily IS created, and the spiritual brotherhood of union in Christ. We are all 
brother men, would that we were also all brother Christians. Here again the 
suggestion is love as the rule and sign of human as well as Christian fellow- 
ship. The world has drifted far away from this ideal of brotherhood ; it has 
been repudiated in some quarters even in the name of religion, and it seems 
clear that it will never be fully recognized and exemplified except as the 
spirit of Christ assumes its sway over the heaits of men. 

The next code woid of Christianity is Redemption. We use it here in 
the sense of a pin pose on Coil’s jiart to delivei m.in from sin, and to make 
a universal provision for that end, which if lightly used insures the result. 
I need not lemind you that this puipose is conceived in love. Cod as 
Redecmei has taken a gracious attitude towards man fiom the beginnings of 
histoiy, and he is “not fai fioni everyone” in the immanence and omni- 
presence of his love. Redemption is a woi Id-embracing term; it is not 
limited to any age 01 class. Its potentiality is woiki-wide ; its elliciency is 
unrestrained, except as man himself limits it; its application is determined 
by the sovcieign wisdom of Cod, its author, who deals with each individual 
as a possible candidate for ledemjition, and decides his destiny in accord- 
ance with his spiritual attitude towards Christ, Where Christ is unknown 
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(lod still exercises his sovereijifnlv, although he has been pleased to maintain 
a significant leservc as to the possihilitv, extent, anil siniitual tests of 
redemption where trust is based upon (bid’s mcicy 111 general, lathcr than 
upon his mercy as specially revealed in Chiist. We know fioin his Word 
that (_"hiist’s sacrifice is infinite. 

Another caidinal idea in the Christian system is ///iirr/zi/Z/e// --(iod 
clothing himself in human form and coming into living touch witli mankiinl. 
'1 his he did in the pci son of Jesus of Na/areth. If is .1 mighty mysteiv, and 
111 islianitv would nevci dare .isseit it excejit as ( rod h.is taught her its truth. 

We aic luoughl now to anothci liindainental tiiilh in Chnstian teai h 
ing --thc mvstcuious iloc'tiinc of Atonancnt. Sin is a fact which is indis- 
putable. It is universally iccogni/ed and acknowledged. It is its own 
evidence. It is, moreover, a baiiier between man and Ills (iod. 1 he divine 
holiness, and sin with its loathsomeness, its rebellion, its hoi rid degiada- 
tion and its hopeless nun, cannot coalesce in any system of moral govern- 
ment. ('rod cannot toleiale sin 01 teni|))ti/e with it, 01 make a place foi it 
111 his juesencc. He cannot p.iihy with it , he must punish it. He cannot 
tieat with It, he must tiv it at the bai He cannot oveilook it , he must 
oveicome it. He Ciinnot giv'c it a moral st.itus ; he must visit it with the 
condemnation it descives. .Vtoncmenl is (/od s maiveloiis nu^thod of vindi- 
cating once foi all befoie the universe his eternal attitude ti'waids sin, by 
the voluntary self-assumption in the spiiit of s.uiifice, of its pcnaltv 1 his 
he does in the peison of Jesus Chi 1st, who came as (.iod incarnate upon this 
sublime mission, d'his is the heait of the (tospel. It thiobs with mysterious 
love ; it pulsates with ineffable throes of divine feeling ; it bears a vital 
rehition to the whole scheme of government ; it is in its hidden activities 
beyond the scrutiny of human reason ; but it sends the life blood coursing 
thiough history, and it gives to Christianity its superb vitality and its 
undying vigor. It is because Christianity eliminates sin from the problem 
that its solution is complete and final. 

We pass now to another word of vital import — it is Character. God s 
own attitude to the sinner being settled and the problems of moial govein- 
ment solved, the next matter which presents itself is the peisonalitv of the 
individual man. (dinstiamty regeneiales, uplifts, tiansforms, and eventu- 
ally transfigures the personal character. It is a transcendent school of 
incompaiable ethics. 

In vital connection with chaiacter is a word of magnetic impulse and 
unique glory which gives to Christianity a sublime practical jiowci in his- 
tory. It IS .SV/'7;/r^’. Here is a forceful element in the double influence of 
Christianity over the inner life and the outwaid ministry of its follovveis. 
Chiist, its founder, glorified service and lifted it in his own experience to the 
dignity of saciifice. In the light of Chiist’s example service becomes an 
honor, a privilege, and a moral triumph ; it is consummated and ciovvncd in 
sacrifice. 
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its lustoiic facts, its spiritual teachings, and its uniivaled ministry to the 
world, C’hristianitv is its own best evidence : its veiy presence is full of 
power ; Its s])iritual contiibution to the thought of the woild is its sujireme 
credential ; its exeinplitication in the life of its Founder, and, to a less con- 
spicuous degree, of all who arc truly in Ills likeness, is its unansweralilc 
deinonstiation. 

J have sought to give the essential outlines of this immoital message ol 
(diiistianity by grouiiingits leading chaiactei istics in a senes of code wonL, 
which, wlien piesented in combination, give the distinctive signal of the 
Chiistian leligioii, which has waved aloft in sunshine and stoiiii duiing all 
the cenluiies since the New Testament Sciiptuies weie given to man. 

d’lie initial woid which we place in this signal code ot (Jhiistiaiiity is 
hathc) ItootL This inav have a stiange .soiinil to some ears, but totheC’hns- 
liaii it is full of sweetness and dignitv. It siinplv means that the cieative 
act of (h)d, so tai as oiii human lainilv is concerned, was done in the spiiit 
of fatheilv love ami goodiu'ss. lie cie.ited us in his likeness, and to 
express this idiM of s|(iiilual leseinbhuue and tendei lelationship the sym- 
bolical teim of fatheihood is used When (‘bust taught us to piav“t)ui 
Fatliei,” in the spnil not only <>f natmal but of gracious Sonship, he gave 
US a lesson which tiaiiscemls human philosophy and has in it so much of the 
height and depth of divine feeling that human leason has h.udly dared to 
receive, much less to oiiginatc, the coiueptioii. 

A second word which is repiesentative in the Christian message is 
lirothef hoo(/. 'This exists in two senses -there is the univeisal brotheihood 
ol man to man, as childien of one Fathei in whose likeness the whole fam- 
ily IS created, and the spiritual biotherhood of union in Christ. We arc all 
brother men, would that we were also all brother Christians. Here again the 
suggestion is love as the rule and sign of human as well as Christian fellow- 
ship. The world has drifted far away from this ideal of brotherhood ; it has 
been repudiated in some quaiters even in the name of religion, and it seems 
clear that it will never be fully recognized and exemplified except as the 
spirit of Christ assumes its sway over the heaits of men. 

'I’he next code word of Christianity is Redemption. We use it here in 
the sense of a jnirjiose on Cod’s pait to deliver man fiom sin, and to make 
a universal provision foi that end, which if lightly used insures the result. 

I need not remind you that this purpose is conceived in love. God as 
Redeemer has taken a gracious attitude towards man fiom the beginnings of 
histoiy, and he is “not far from every one” in the immanence and omni- 
presence of his love. Redemption is a vvoi Id-embracing term; it is not 
limited to any age or class. Its potentiality is w'oild-wide ; its efficiency is 
unrestrained, except as man himself limits it; its application is determined 
by the sovereign wisdom of God, its author, wdio deals with each individual 
as a possible candidate for redemption, and decides his destiny in accord- 
ance with his spiritual attitude towards Christ. Where Christ is unknown 
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(iod btill exercises his sovereignty, although he has been pleased to maintain 
a significant leserve as to the possibilitv, extent, and spnitual tests of 
redemption where tiust is based upon God’s merev in general, rather than 
upon Ins mercy as spec<ally revealed 111 Christ. We know from his Word 
that Christ’s sacrifice is infinite. 

Another cardinal idea in the Christian system is Ituaruafiofi -Cod 
clothing himself in human foiin and coming into living touch with mankind. 
I his he did in the person of Jesus of Na/areth. It is a mighty mystei v, and 
Chi istianitv would nevei daie assert it except as Cod has taught hei itstiutli. 

We .ire brought now to anothei fundamental liulh in ('hristian teach 
iiig -the mysterious doctrine of Afoiit'incuL Sin is a fact which is indis- 
put.ible. It IS univeisally recogni/ed and acknowledged. It is its own 
evidence. It is, moreover, a b.irnei between man and Ills Cod. The divine 
holiness, ,ind sin w’lth its loathsomeness, its rebellion, its horrid degiad.i- 
tion .ind its hopeless ruin, cannot coalesce 111 any system of 11101 al govcin- 
ment Cod c.vnnot toleiale sin 01 temp ori/e with it, 01 make a jilacc foi it 
in his piesencc. lie c.iiinot paiKy with it ; he must pumsli it. lie cannot 
ticat with It; he must tiv it at the bai lie cannot oveilook it ; he must 
overcome it. He (aiiiiot give it a moial status; he must visit it with the 
condemnation it deserves. Atonement is (Jod's m.iiveloiis method of vindi- 
cating once foi all befoie tlie unuerse his eternal attitude tow.iids sin, by 
the voluntary self-assumj)tion in the spiiit of sail dice, of its penalty. 'I'his 
he does in the person of Jesiis (Miiist, who came as (iod incarnate upon this 
siililime mission. 'This is the heaitof the Co.s|)el. It thiobs with mysterious 
love ; it puls.ites with ineffable throes of divine feeling ; it beais a vit.d 
relation to the whole scheme of government ; it is in its hidden activities 
beyond the scrutiny of human reason ; but it sends the life blood coursing 
thiough history, and it gives to Christianity its superb vitality and its 
undying vigor. It is because Christianity eliminates sin from the prolilem 
that its solution is complete and final. 

We pass now to another word of vital import — it is Charaiter. God’s 
own attitude to the sinner being settled and the problems of moial govein- 
menl solved, the next matter which piesents itself is the [lersonaldv of the 
individual man. Chri.stianity legeneratcs, u[)hfts, transfoims, and eventu- 
ally transliguies the personal cliaracter. It is a transcendent school of 
incompaiable ethics. 

In vital connection with chaiacter is a word of magnetic impulse and 
unique glory which gives to Christianity a sublime piactical pow-ei in his- 
tory. It IS Service. Here is a forceful element in the ilouble inihience ot 
Chiistianity over the inner life and the outwaid ministiv of its followers. 
Christ, its founder, glorified service and lifted it in his own experience to the 
dignity of sacrifice. In the light of Christ’s example service becomes an 
honor, a privilege, and a moral tiiumph; it is consummated and ciowiiedin 
sacrifice. 
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One other word completes the code. It is Fellowship, r)f which the 
spirit of (iod is the blessed medium. It is a word which breathes the 
sweetest hope, sii^^i^ests the thcjiccsl privilege, and .sounds the highest des- 
tiny of the Cliiistian. 

'I’his, then, is the message which Christianitv signals to other religions 
as it greets them to-day: Fatherhood, brotherhood, redeinjition, incaitia- 
tion, atonement, character, service, fellowship. 

It remains to be said that Christianitv through the individual seeks to 
reach society. Its aim is first the man, then men. It is [iledged to do for 
the race what it does for the individual man. 


TIIK MISSION OK PKOTKSrAN'riSM IN TURKEY. 

By TiiF Rfv. M.ardiros Ignados. 

Protestantism h.xs had gieat and jialpablc results among tlie Armenian 
Chiisliaris, who are consuleied Icadms among the Asiatics, and who at the 
beginning of the Chiistian eta :rccepted Christianity, both individually and 
also as a nation, and thev have to this day kept Christianity in the National 
(diurch. Seeing these facts, missionaiies of the Amciican Boaid began to 
])reach among them acceptably, and to establish evangelical churches, so 
that among the 40,000 Protestants of 'ruikey 30,000 ate Aimcnians, as well 
as three- lourths of the evangelical Piotestant churches. 

Protestantism is an incentive to mental development and ideas of lib- 
erty. Therefore its results are generally seen, fust, upon mental education. 
It IS so among the peoples m 'I'urkey. The Christians in Turkey, and 
especially the Armenians, began to think and speak freely and boldly upon 
religious subjects. They knew that to do this jiroperly they must have 
learning about all important subjects. Therefore those who are woiking 
among them paid great altention to the woik of satisfying their minds. The 
result IS .ippaicnt in the common .schools, in the education of girls, and 
colleges and theological .seminaries which are to be found in 'I'urkey. 

'riirec-ijiiartcrs of a century ago there were only a few places, even in 
the laiger cities ot 'I'lirkey, which could be called schools. Half a centuiy 
ago such schools were e.stablished even in the smallest cities. Since a 
quarter of a century schools were opened even in villages, where the chil- 
dren of Protestants are proportionately more numerous. 

It was the result of these schools that adults in general began to read 
and the >oung to go to school ; neu text-books were introduced, new .sys- 
tems of education and new methods of administiation. 

I’lotestant missions have rendeied great services for higher education. 
About sixty years ago tlicie was need for a large number of Protestant 
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preacher:?. So under the care of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, a high school was 
opened for young men where lessons were given on scientilic and leligioiis 
subjects. This institution excited the emulation of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries and other Christian communities, who also established high schools in 
the larger cities. The goveinment also became conscious of the necessity 
of such a higher eilucation, and established institutions for young men where 
languages, science and arts are taught. In this way, every city now has its 
liigli school, and even college; the Protestant iii.stitutions almost everywhere 
being the liist and most important. 

'I'he missionaries began to woik foi the people. They learned theii 
modern languages and tianslated the Bible into them. As a icsult of this 
modern Armenian began to be used in our religious .ser\ices. 'I’he Protest- 
ant people began to use in family woiship and public ptayers the modern 
language. Preachers began to wiite in the colloquial language lettcis to 
then peojile. The missionaries started a peiiodical publication called 
'J'mismv of Useful lu formation, which, by its excellent modem Armenian, 
became an example for other publications. Modem Aimenian became a 
literary language, was de\eloped and enriched rapidly so that even those of 
the nation who love the ancient language wcic compelled to use the modern 
in all things excejit the sei vices of the church. 

d'hus the common people found many u.seful publications which they 
could undeistand, and began to acfjuire the habit of reading. Children con- 
tinued their studies when they left school. Many engaged in the work ol 
wilting and translating novels and other books. It became the duty of the 
missionaries to give to these people religious and moral truths through their 
publications. Books weie published on scientific, historical and popular 
subjects. 'I'he educated people began to study the scriptures with reverence 
and found them publi.shed by the Bible societies in the twenty languages used 
in Turkey. The American Bible Society has begun to do a work which 
merits specially the gratitude of the Armenian people, namely, publication 
of the Bible in the ancient Armenian language, which is used in the National 
Church. 

The people of Turkey are generally conservative, especially in ecclesi- 
astical and religious matteis. But Pioteslantism proved mightier than ritual- 
ism, especially among the Armenian Christians. Among them, ceremonies 
and rites that were considered sacred were either abandoned or kept with a 
new meaning. For examjilc, the lenten fast was abandoned and othei fasts 
moderated. 'Fhey do not now go on pilgrimages to obtain salvation. They 
do not woiship the jncturcs of saints and sacred things, but they use them as 
things of excellent value. Such reformations are preparations for greater 
internal reformation. 

The morality of the Christian communities has been elevated. In the 
presence of corrupting influences even the youth are well behaved and 
modest, more than the men of a few generations ago. Through the Gospel 
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and the labors of those who advocate abstinence and simplicity, many young 
men voluntarily abandon the use of intoxicating drinks and even smoking. 
Our young women, too, do not favor following the fashions as much as they 
would naturally under the circumstances, d ruthfulncss, honesty and faith- 
fulness in business are more respected, especially among Christians, than 
they were a century ago. 1 he spirit of chanty also has taken loot in the 
hearts of the Cliri.stian people. They giye ten times moic than those who 
preceded them, not only for chinches and schools, but also to esl.iblish insti- 
tutions for the poor, orphanages and hospitals, and to help those stricken by 
famine or poverty or .suffering from disasler.s. 

The last great and direct fruit of I’lotestanti.sm has been reformation in 
the heart or the salvation of the soul. By the leadership of I’lotestaiit mis- 
sionaries and the efforts of native ministers in half a cenluiv there have been 
established in Turkey more than 1 50 evangelical Protestant churches, with 
more than 15,000 living members, and we have the sure hojie th.il (jod will 
raise from among these evangelists full of spiiit and feailess reformeis. By 
their efforts, with the preparations so far made, there will come such relig- 
ious refc^rmation among the Armenians, (wrecks, Bulgaiians and Kojit 
churches as has been in the past in Geimany and 111 England. Then the 
(Oriental Church will be strengthened with anew life and yoiilhlul s])ii it, .iiul 
will join hands with hei western sister church. Thus will shine with a glo- 
iious light the one universal Catholic C’hiirch, to which will come also the 
iion-Christian nation to form one flock under one shepherd. 


THE LEADING POWERS SHAPING RELIGION 
IN FRANCE. 

By Rkv. G. Bonet-Maitry, ok Paris. 

'rhere are in my country three leading poweis which are shaping the 
future religion of France: Roman Catholicism, Protestantism and Philos 
ophy. 

I will say very little of the first one, not only because 1 am a Piotest- 
ant, but also because this power is weakening, little by little, in the theo- 
logical and religious held. The greater part of the Roman Catholic people 
are nominally Catholic, by chance of birth only, d'hey don’t believe in the 
dogmas of the old church nor use its sacraments except in some extieme 
cases. Most of the bishops care little for preaching, overloaded as they are 
by the management of things tempoial. 

This capital office of the pulpit is generally performed by members of 
various monastic orders; Jesuits who arc exerting great social influence by 
the confessional and by educational institutions ; Capuchins, or disciples of 
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St. Fiancis, whose oratory is more populai, and Dominicans, anion^f 
whom were found some of our most enlightened scholais, vi/., the late 
Lacordaire and Father Didon, who is still living and is jirincipal of the 
important college of Albert le Giand, near Pans. 

However, among F'rench Roman Catholics the leading power belongs 
now to some godly and highly gifted laymen, viz., M. Chesnelong, presi- 
dent of the Roman Catholic eongi esses ; Coinie Albeit de Mun, foiineily 
an officer m the army and now lay pieacher, who originated the clubs for 
working people and is helping in many ch.iiities; Comte Melchior de 
Vogue, one of our most brilliant writeis, who was just mnv elected as a 
deputy to the house of representatives. He is a leading connoisseur in 
Russian liteiature, and is most beloved by the students of our Pans Univer- 
sity. He was one of the prime movers of our neo-Chnstian levival. 

Of French Piotestantisin 1 will say but few woids, not because we aie 
a small minority in our country. Indeed, the value of a church is not to be 
measuied by the miinber of its faithful, but by the fervor, moiality and 
tiuthfulness of their ideals; since there were religions on earth theie vveie 
minontics wdiich have led the religious world. No ! 1 shoulil have too 

much to sav of the works of Protestantism in my country. Put go to the 
Manufactures Pudding at the Woi Id’s Fan, in the libeial aits section of 
economical .science, ask for the golden book of French Protestantism and 
you will find therein full information on the chanties, assot lations foi mutual 
help and spiritual work of our people. Thus 1 hope you will asceitain that 
French ITotestants have not degenerated from their glorious foielatheis, the 
Huguenots. 

Second, the concentiation in our capital by the side of our Protestant 
faculty of the foremost leaders of the undenominational party. When jieo- 
ple saw Albert Reville aiu' J. FoiKjue Icctuiing at the College de Fiance ; 
A. Viguie and Waddington, Jalabert and Plaiichon teaching in oui Pans 
University ; Rabier, the philo*opher, acting as general director of oiii sec- 
ondary public education ; F. Puisson, F. Pecant and J. Steegoiganizing our 
pi unary schools and training colleges (mostly according If) tlie American 
plan of education), they understood that there was in liberal Protestantism 
a piegnant see<l of scientilic improvement, of ethical and educational pro- 
gress : they ascertained this truth - that there is a logical connection 
between nonconfessionalist i'rotestantism and self-government. 

Third, however, the fact which, perhaps, has had the largest share in 
the magic spell exercised by modern Protestanti.sm on public opinion, is the 
unconcealed sympathy shown for us by many of our celebrated writers. It 
will be sufficient to (juote the names of Michelet and Quinet, Charles de 
Reinusat and Prevost-Paradol, Henri Marlin and Eugene Pelletan, Ernest 
Kenan and Henri Tame. Those leaders of French hi.storv, jihilosophy and 
ciilicisin not only bestowed the greatest encomiums on Piotestantisin and vin- 
dicated, in some cases of intolerance, the rights of our church, but some mar- 
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rietl I’rotestant laches got foi their clulcheii the bcnelil of biblical instruction. 
Kven the late I’revost-Paradol, in his pieface to the new eclihon of Samuel 
Vincent’s “ Views on Protestantism” (185CJ), j)ioj)hesied (he hn.il victory of 
Calvinistic Chiistianity over Roman Catholicism. 

Whatever else may be, it is ccitain that Christianity will have to take 
into account jjhiloscjphy, vi/., the fiee leligious thought, Thcie aie 111 hiance 
four or five great schools of philosophy the positivist school, oiiginated 
by August Comte and Little, which has gained giound among the medical 
men, the scientists and woiking classes, with I’lerie Latitte foi its leadei ; 
the empiric school, of which 'P. 11 . Ribaiit is the repiescnt.itiv e man ; the 
sjiii itualist school, oiiginated by Victor ('ousin, and now lejnesentcd by ( 1 , 
Simon, P. J.inet, Lachelier; the ciilical school, oiiginated by Chailes 
Renouvier and lejiiesented by Pillon, editor of the Cnlujiic JVnlosophiqitc, 
and the idealistic school, inde[)endent of official cteed and of which Kincst 
Renan and J. I farmestetter .ire ic|)iesentatiye men. 

Of these diffeicnt schools the lust two caie nothing foi religion. 'The 
two lollowiiig only give maiks of lespect «ind symjiathy to Chi istiaiiity ; but 
the last took the deepest inteiest in and exeieised the gieatest influence on 
leligious thought in Fiance. 'I'herefore, I would like to give you some iiioie 
detail on the last school, .ind especi.dly on its late le.idei, lb nest Renan. I 
would not stand foi eveiy vvoid of Kenan’s books, 1 am of c)})inion tli.it he 
has failed in inteipieting Christ's ethical c haiactei, .ind that he has pub- 
lished fn late ve.us too manv things which wcie lathei the offsjning ot his 
fancy 01 of familiar chat than the results of m.iluie leflection. llovvevei, 
on the whole he was a most Icained and icspectable man, loving and tender 
brother, good husband, excellent father. 

I le was a religious thinker and procured a Chiistian teaching foi all 
his childien. lie was a faithful friend and benevolent to eveiy suffering 
soul, but he could not agiee to any Chi isliaii cieed. lie had saciiliced his 
livelihood and even a biilliant caieer in the Roman (iatholic hieiaichy foi 
reasons of sinceiity, and having lejected the pope's authoiily he was not 
willing to submit to any other. 

God does not reveal himself thiough wonders ; he reveals himself 
through the heart. Therefoie in Renan’s eyes the gioundvvork of leligion 
is the ethical sense. 

For this ethical basis Renan was indebted to his Chiistian mothei and 
sister and the religious tiaining of his childhood at the Roman (batliolic 
seminaries of 'rreguiei and Sulpiee. If the fiist {)ait of Renan’s faith was 
positive, the second was a negative. He did not admit the supernatuial 
belief in wonders. Ills rea.son was that such belief is incointiatible with the 
general laws of the mateiial woild so fai as thev aie known to modern 
science. He did n<A reject the supernatural in ^t’, but he said that none of 
the so-called miracles vveie jnoved by satisfactoiy testimonies. 

Now, as to Renan’s opinion about the petson of Jesus Chiist and the 
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outlook of Christianity, here are his words in the last chapter of his “ Life 
of Christ”: “The perfect idealism of Christ is the highest rule of the 
unselfish and virtuous life. lie has created the heavenly home of all pure 
souls.” “ We ought thus to place Jesus at the highest top of human great- 
ness.” “ riie sublime person we may call divine, not in the sense that he 
has absoibed eveiy divine life but that he biought mankind the nearest to 
the divine ideal In him was condensed every good and noble cle- 

ment of our natiiie. Nobody has ever, as much as he did, sacniiced the 
meanness of self love to the good of mankind. Uniesei vediv devoted to 
his faith, he has tram[)led on all joys of the home, on all worldly cares, and 
by his heroic will Icsus has (.onquered foi us heaven.” 

At last here is Renan's opinion of the outlook of Chi istianity : “There 
are in Chnstianity, as it lesulls from the preaching and the ethical type ot its 
Founder, the .seeds of every impioveinent of mankind. h'.KCcpt the scientilic 
spirit, which Jesus could not have, nothing is lacking for his religion to be 
the pure kingdom of (h)d. He cannot be surpassed. Ills worship will 
unceasingly grow young again. Ills life will bring into the most beautiful 
eyes tears which will ne\er div up; his sulfcrings will move the best heaits; 
all centuiies will proclaim that among the .sons of men none was born greater 
than Jesus.” .Such wms Renan’s testimony to (dirist and t<» Chnstianity. Well, 
that is the man who has been tieated as an atheist, as a dcstioyer of all 
leligion and as an enemy of Christ. 

Let us see what are the outlooks of leligion in h ranee. I do not boast 
of being a prophet, but .so far as I am acquainted with the inmost .ispirations 
of my country 1 dare asseit these thiee points : 

France will lemain a Christian nation, the land of St. f.oiiis and Jeanne 
d’Arc, of Calvin and St. Vincent de Paul. Thus the twentieth century will 
not, as was fiequently foietold, .see the decay of the icligion of Christ ; on the 
contiary, it will see the end of every temporal leligion, of every church 
founded on social 01 political authority and wanting an ethical basis 01 free- 
dom of conscience. 



PRIMI'nVE AND PROSPECTIVE REIAOIOUS UNION 
OF THE HUMAN FAMILV. 

liv Rl'.v. A. (iMKINKK. 

I. As there was oiijjfinally l)ut one Iiuniaii family, so there was l)ut one 
pnniiiive rrlij^iofi. When did man Inst leeeivc this iclij^Mon ? At tlie very 
instant wlien the Cieatoi liRMlhcd into him the iiiimoit.il soul, the geim ol 
reli.yoon was implanted in his inmost natiiie. d’lie .ttreal naliiialisl, A. de 
(Juatict.i.i<es, declaies on this point: “ The lesiill ot my investi,L(alion is 
e\artl\ the opposite of that .it which .Sir [ohii laihhock and JNI. Saint llilaiie 
have aiiived. Oblii^ed, in my eouise of iiisti uction, to leview all hum. in 
laccs, I have sou,i,dit atheism in the lowest as well as in the highest. We 
nowhere meet with atheism except in an crralu coudihon. In eveiy place, 
and at all limes, the mass of populations h.ive escaped it ; we nowheie (ind 
eithci a gieat human i.ice, oi even a division howevei unimpoitant ol that 
race, professing atheism, I have piocecdcd .ind foimed mv conclusions- - 
e.xclusively as a naturalhst, whose chief aim is to seek for and stale. ArrA.” 

We rejeit the unfoiindeil .issiimption that the leligioiis faeultv of man 
has been gradually evolved fiom .some animal faculties, but maintain that like 
icason itself of which it is the complement, it w.is a piimitive gift of his 
C'reator. Besides we have reason to believe, not only on the authoiity of the 
inspired books, but alsolrom reliable histoiical data, that the primitive human 
family weie not only endowed with the religious faculty, but that they had 
also received p.irticularrcvelations from their Cieatoi, the acquisition of which 
tianscended the abilities of theii merely natural f.iculties. 

II. How was this piimitive religious union of the human lamily lost? 
With the gradual numerical increase of mankind, it became necessaiy that 
tribe after tube sepaiate itself to an independent existence, ddie conceiilion 
of God became gr.adually obscured or di^toited by the giaduallv changing 
general mental conceptions of these vaiious tubes. 'To the same (dod, often 
diffeientnames were given, and gr.idually the different names weie consideied 
to denote dilfeient gods, God was often honoied under dilfeicnt s\ mbids. 
With this fundamental belief in God, also, other religious beliels, foi instance, 
concerning prayer, sacrifice, or the stale of immoitalily, weie gr.idually 
changed and vitiated. Yet in the mid.st of the chaos of polytheism and idolatiy, 
the precious germs of religion, the belief in the existence of invisible superior 
beings, their active interest in the affairs of men, the voice of conscience 
admonishing to do right and to shun wiong and the conviction of immor- 
tality still remained indestructible in every human soul. We may pity and 
deplore many improper manifestations of these religious sentiments, but 
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the sentiments themselves we must profoundly respect as a gift of God even 
in the lowest savage or fetich-worshiper. 

III. liut God’s fatherly hand is already leading his once separated 
children together. A unification of the human family is going on, the 
lapidity and extent of which, even a hundred years ago, no mortal would 
have dreamed of. Yet one great achievement remains to be accomplisheil, 
namely, to crown the woik of the unification of the human family with the 
heaven-givca blessings of religious unity. 

The one universal religion, to fulfill its mi.ssion, must he endowed with 
the following characteristics: 

1. It must be tiue, that is, in full harmony with il.self and the entire 
universe, the Creator and all his works. 

2. It must welcome and tend to assimilate as coming from God, all 
that is really true, good and beautiful, wherever found; in nature, in art, m 
science, in philo.sophy; and in human culture, civilization and progress. 

3. It must satisfy all the nobler, higher aspirations implanted by God in 
the soul of man. 

4. It must be provided with such credentials as will satisfy intelligent 
men that it is indeed the one true religion of God. 

What can and should we all do toward promoting religious union 
among ourselves'* Keeping in mind that the one true religion must be God- 
given, as frail human reason has proved itself tlirinighoul human history as 
utterly incompetent to produce any religion which can satisfy mankind, we 
must seek devoutly and earnestly for the religion which alone has all the 
characteristics which the one true religion of mankind must have. With 
the gradual disappearance of the mists and clouds of prejudices, ignorances 
and antipathies, there will be alwa>s more cleaily seen the heavenly, majes- 
tic outlines of that house of God, prepared on the top of the mountains for 
all to .see, into which, as Isaias foretold, “all nations shall flow,” and count- 
less many on entering will be surprised how it was possible that they had 
no sooner recognized this true home for all under God, in which they so 
often professed to believe when they reverently called it by its Providen- 
tially given and preserved name, known all over the world— “The Holy 
Catholic Church.” 
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THK WORLD’S RKIJOIOUS DKIi'l' TO AMKRICA. 

r>Y Cl-LIN. r. \V(»)I l.KY, ‘>1< Ci NKVA, ILLINOIS. 

'The woild's leli^nmis dchl to America defined in one woul, Oppor- 
Uinily. riie lil)eit\ men had known oiiK as a distant ideal liad now leaehed 
the stage ot jiiaLtical e\periment. 

It IS tine if we tiv to estimate this debt in less ahstiaet teiiiis we shall 
lind we have made a special coiiliihulioii ol no iiie.in degue m both men 
and ideas. We have had oiii theologians of national and woild-wide lame, 
men ol the highest leaining then age alfoided, oi coiisei i ated lives and 
bioad nndeistaiiding Ihit eaili of these stands lor a flesh and stionger 
iitteianee of a piiiuiple oi method of thought alieadv well undeisiood, 
rather than loi anv oi igmal discovei \ . I'he discovei v ol Ameiie.i did not 
.so much maik the er.i of highei distoveries in the lealni of uleas a-, it pio- 
vided a chance foi the application of these ideas. I'he conditions weie 
new, the exjieiimeiit of sell -government was new, undci which all the lessei 
expeiiments in leligious faith .iml piactice weie carried on; but the thing to 
be tiled, the ideal to be tested, that was well mideistood. I'hev knew wh.it 
they wanted, those stanch and daiiiig ancestois of ours. “ As the pi I gums 
landed,” .says llaiicrofl, “then iiisliliitions weie alieadv peilectcd. Demo- 
cratic liberty and (diiistian w'oiship at once existed in Ameiica.” 

It would be haul to sav when or wheie the gift of liberty was fust 
bestowed oilman. Ihol. John h'lske, in his Discovei v of Ameiica, shows 
how aftei lejieated expeiiments and lailuies, each leading to the linal tii- 
unijih, no one standing foi that tiiuinph alone, ihis discovei y was, in his 
own wolds, “not a single event but a giadual jnocess.” Still moie are the 
moi.d achievements of mankind “giadual processes,” not “single events.” 
d'o say llieiefoie that Aiiieriea’s conli ibntion to the race lies less in knowl- 
edge of the j)imci|)le of libeity than in the oppoilunity to lest and apply this 
|nniciple, is to sav enough. Whatever the leligious consciousness of man 
had gained in belief oi conviction was ours to begin with. 1 his adult stage 
of thought in which oui national life began dejnived us of many of those 
poetic and jncturesiiue elements wdnch belong to earlier forms of thought. 
The faith of the new woild, being Ihotestant, aggressively and dogmatically 
Protestant at times, felt itself obliged to dispense with the huge body of 
stored and storied literature gathered by mother church, and thus impover- 
ished itself 111 the effective presentation of the liuths it held so dear. It has 
been well said that the Puritan ideal was allied to the Israelitish ; in both 
we (ind the same stern insistence on practical righteousness as a funda- 
mental reejuirement of the religious life. Personal integrity, this was the 
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root ot the Puiitan ideal in public and private life, one which this nation 
must continue to obseive if it would piosper, which will piove its sure loss 
and destruction to ignore. 

Hand in hand the twt) ideals of heavenly birth, freedom and goodness, 
have led the steps of man down the toitiious path of theological exj)eriment 
and trial out under the blue open of a pine and natural religion. Where 
except under republican rule can the experiment so well be tried of a peisonal 
icligion, based on no authority but that of the truth, finding its sanction in 
the human hcait, demonstrating itself in <leeds of juactical helpfulness and 
good wull ? If the w'orld’s religious debt to America lies in this thought of 
opportunity or religion applied, it is a debt the future w'lll disclose moie 
than the past has disclosed it. If ours is the oppoitunitv, ours is still more 
the obligation. Ihivilege does not go without responsibility; where much 
is bestowed much is leciuiied. 


THK CONTACT OF CHRIS'PIAN AND HINDU 
rilOUCH'l': POINTS OP LIKFNICSS AND 
OF C'ON'PRAS'r. 

Py Rfv. Koiirrt a. Humr, ok Nkw Havi n, Conn. 

When Christian and Hindu thought first came into contact in India, 
ncithei understood each other. 'Phis w'as foi tw'o leasons: one oiitwaid, 
the other iinvard. 'The outwaid leasoii was this : The Christian saw’ Hin- 
duism at its woisl. Polvtheism, idolativ, a mythoIog\ explained by the 
Hindus themselves as teaching puerilities and sensu.ilities m its many dei- 
ties, caste rampant, ignoiance widespiead and piofouiid -these aie what 
the Cdiristian liist s.iw' and sujiposed to be all of Hinduism. 

'Pile outwaid leason w'h\ the Hindu at liist contact w ith Chi istianity 
failed to undeistand it wms this: Speaking geiieiallv, even child of Hindu 
paients is of coiiise a Hindu in leligion, wdialcwer Ins inmost thoughts or 
his conduct, d lie Hindu's had ne\ei concei\ed of such .111 anomaly as an 
un-Hindu child of llimlii paicnts. .Much less had they conceived of an 
unchiistian man fiorn a countiv wheie Chnstianitv was the religion. .See- 
ing the eaily conieis fiom the West killing the cow', eating beef, drinking 
wine, sometime.s impure, sometimes bullvmg the mild Indian, the Hindu 
easilysupposedthatthc.se men fiom a country where Chiistianity was the 
religion, w'ere Chiistians. In conse(|uence they despised what they siij)- 
posed was the Chii.stian religion, 'Phey did not know’ that in tiuth it was 
the lack of (diristianity which they w’cie despising. Piven in tiuly (diiistian 
men they saw things which seemed to them unlovely. As at fiisl exjilaincd, 
the Chri.stian had formed an opinion of Hinduism that it was wlndly and 
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fearfully evil. 'I'herefore, when he spoke severely of all Hinduism and 
undertook to supplant it hy Christianity, this was resented by the Hindu. 
When any one says that anothei man’s religion is impel feet or insufficient, 
and tries to convert him, for this very reason the followers of the second 
man’s religion all think the worse of the first man, and of his religion too. 
Moreover, Christianity was to the Hindu the religion of the conquerors of 
his country. For this ouhuard reason, at the first contact of Christian and 
Hindu thought neither understood the other. 

Hut there was an additional, an leason why they did not undei- 

stand each other. It was the veiv diverse nature of the Hindu and the 
western mind. 'I'hc Hindu mind is supremely introspective. It is an 
ever active mind which has thought about most things in “the three 
worlds,” heaven, earth, and the nether world. Hut it has seen them through 
the eye turned inwardly, and has therefore seen everything through intro- 
version. 'riie facubties of imagination and of abstract thought, the faculties 
which depend least on external tests of validity, are the strongest of the 
mental powers of the Hindu. The Hindu mind cares little for any facts, 
except inward, ideal ones. When other facts conflict with .such conceptions 
the Hindu disposes of them by calling them illusions. 

A second characteristic of the Hindu mind is its intense longing for 
comjirehensiveness. “ 'Phere is but one and no second,” is the most car- 
dinal doctrine of philosophical Hinduism. So controlling is the Hindu’s 
longing for unity that he places contradictory things side by side and 
serenely calls them alike or the same. 

In maikeil contrast the western mind is practical and logical. First and 
foremost it cares for external and historical fads. It needs lo cnltivak the 
imagination. It naturally dwells on individuality and differences which it 
knows. It has to work for comprehension and unity. Above all it recog 
nizes that it should act as it thinks and believes. How then, could a mind 
which first and foiemost is practical, logical, and executive, understand and 
repeat a mind which cares nothing for external facts or for consistency ; 
wbicli does not think that it may act, nor act as it thinks? 

Hut in the providence of God, the Father of both Christian and Hindu, 
these two diverse minds came into contact. 1-et us briefly trace the result. 

Apart from disgust at the unchristian conduct of some men from 
Christendom, when the Hindu thinker finst looked at Christian thought, he 
viewed with lofty contempt its pretensions and proposals. 

What ! a religion who.se great Teacher lived on earth only eighteen cen- 
turies ago offering itself for the allegiance of Hindus whose religion was 
hoary with countless cycles, or rather was without beginning or end ! How 
inferior seemed a Bible written by inspired men to religious books believed 
to have issued without human instrumentality direct from the mouth of the 
Infinite ! When the Christian spoke of inconsistencies between the words 
and deeds of Hindu deities and of immoralities ascribed to such in their 
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own popular religious books, the Hindu calmly replied that the gt)ds, being 
a superior race, are not to be judged by human standards, d'he gods couhl 
do immoral things which they forbid to men without forfeiting the respect 
or reverence of men. When the Christian said that idols were unworthy 
representations of God, and that instead of helping men to know the great 
Spirit they mislead men as to his true nature and character, the Hindu 
replied that since God is everywhere, he is in the idol, and that ‘‘Where 
there is faith there is God.” 

Similarly in its first contact with flinduism the western mind saw only 
that which awakened contempt and pity. The Christian naturally supposed 
the popular Hinduism which he saw to be the whole of Hinduism, a .system 
of many gods, of idols, of puerile and sometimes immoral mythologies, of 
mechanical and endless rites, of thorough-going caste, and often cruel caste. 
The Christian reported what he saw, and many Christians felt pity. Jn 
accordance with the genius of western mind to act as it thinks, and under 
the inspiration of Christian motive, Christians began efforts to give Christian 
thought and life to India. 

Longer and fuller contact lietween Christian an<i Hindu thought h.is 
caused a modification of first impressions. The Hindu has been more and 
more impressed by the unexpected power of Christian thought and life. It 
has been to him passing strange that any Hindu of good caste should relin- 
quish the ancient religion of his fathers for this new and foreign faith, and 
thereby suffer the dreadful pains of becoming an outcast fiom all he had 
held dear on earth. But the thing was happening. Mtircover, the despised 
lower classes were in considerable numbers embiacing the new faith and 
being benefited intellectually, socially and morally. 'fhen the Hindu 
characteristically said, ” After all, this is what our scriptures foretold, that 
during the age of disorder and decay, in the revolution of the mighty wheel 
of fate, the religion of the Greeks and western peoples shouhl supplant 
Hinduism.” And so the Hindu has characteristically offered a place in his 
pantheon for Jesus Christ. Other Hindu.s, taking a step farther, say that 
essentially Christianity and Hinduism do not differ. Others, taking 
another step, say that Christianity is largely borrowed from Hinduism, and 
Christ IS none other than Krishna, the Christ story was the Krishna story 
borrowed and modified in the West. There is no historical evidence for 
this. But it seems comprehensive and ideal. On this ground alone the 
Hindu could easily believe it. 

But the contact of India with the West for half a century has been 
giving the subtle, intros-pective Hindu mind a roundness and a soundness 
which the cycle had not secured. The Hindu mind has begun to look on 
the outward, as well as the inward, and to understand that the soul of man 
cannot live by abstract thought alone. 

With a growing historic sense and a growing appreciation of the neces- 
sity for weighing all facts, some Hindus have seen that the spiritual 
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enrichment of the West has come from Jesus Christ, and they have asked 
whether India needs him too. The universality and spirituality of His 
teachings, the majesty of his life and character, and, above all, his match- 
less powci to communicate his own life to men, have attracted the attention 
and have begun to command the homage of both the head and heart of 
India, ranging at eveiy point from honoring him as a great religious teacher 
to loving trust in him as Cod manifest in the flesh, the Savioui of mankind. 
No longer is Iheie an\wheic in India contempt for Christ and//?.r Christian- 
ity. The leal (juestion is how fans he to modify Hiiidiiisin. Probably the 
majoiityof the more than tuo hundied millions of Ilindiis still know Chris- 
tianity only as the religion of their iiileis, and fancy it means beef-eating, 
wine-dnnking, looking down on the peojile of the land, and calling on 
Christ as they ( all on Kiishna. 'I'lie bettei informed chesses are perplexed 
bv the many sects of Christendom. The educated classes are repelled bv 
some unattractive and unchristian ways of piesenting the doctrines of 
Chiistianity. 'I'lie educated Hindu now believes in the scientific spirit of 
the West. When he reads that religious, as well as .secular, jiapers and 
books in the West sometimes lepresent science an<l Christianity as in con- 
flict, he supposes that Chiistianity maybe unscientific. Dissatisfied with the 
mechanical and unethical teachings of populai 1 lindiiisin, he is repelled 
from (diiistianity by mechanical and unethical statements about Christ’s 
relations to men, about letribiition, about the Jlible and .ibout the lelations 
of Chiistianity to the ethnic religions which he heais fiom some Christians. 
Rut many Hindus who do not take the Christian name aie ie\erenciiig Jesus 
Christ and looking to him foi help. The gieatest of modem Hindus, who 
died about eleven yeais ago, but never took the Christian name, said to nu' : 
“The object of my life is to lead my countrymen to Christ.” 

'rurning now to the effect on Christian thought of this latter contact 
with Hindu thought we find a bcttei undeistanding, fust of the history of 
Hinduism and next of even modein Hinduism. Nofliing is known trul\ 
unless it is known historically. Eifty years ago neithei Hindu noi Chiistian 
could give a coinpieheiisivc and rational account of the history of Hindu 
ism. Fur more than half a centuiy western thought has been studying by 
the scientific method the origin and giowth of religious ideas and ju act ices 
in India. As a result it is po.ssible now to understand how fetichism, anim- 
ism, nature woishij), hero woiship, sjiiiitual woiship and idolatry, monothe- 
ism, polytheism, atheism and pantheism are all a part of what is included 
under the general name of Hinduism: how idolatry and caste and the 
superstitions of modern Hinduism had their roots in better things. 

In view of this, well informed Christians aie taking, fiom one stand 
point, a more encouraging conception of what (iod, the universal heavenly 
Father, has been doing for his Hindu childien. Yet no less has become 
their conviction that the truths of Hinduism need to find their complement- 
ary truths in Christ, and also find their fullest development in him. Above 
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all, India needs tlie power which Christ gives to enable men to live by the 
truth which they may apprehend. 

Historical study has shown both Christians and Hindus that there are 
points of real agreement between their religions. Yet sometimes both 
Christians and Hindus have, without any ade(juate basis, read into Hindu- 
ism not a little of Christian thought. 

I mention now points of likeness between Christian and Hindu thought. 
But first 1 draw careful attention to the important (lualification, which 1 
wilt soon explain more fully, that the likeness is often more largely verbal 
than essential. 

Both Christian and Hindu thought recognize an Infinite Being with 
whom is bound up man’s rational and spiritual life. Both magnify the 
indwelling of this Infinite Being in every part of the universe. Both teach 
that this great Being is ever revealing itself ; that the universe is a unit, and 
that alt things come under the universal laws of the Infinite : that to men the 
Infinite especially reveals itself as “Word,” because the word is the chief 
human expression of thought : that man is the highest element in the uni- 
verse, and the nearest allied to the Infinite : that in his present state man is 
not only in an imperfect condition, he is in an evil plight : that the invisible 
and spiritual is man’s ultimate goat : therefore, that the soul has rightful 
authority over the senses : that piesent evil is transient : that spiritual gains 
are to be won only through suffering: that the Infinite has become incarnate 
to aid men to attain to the higher good : that the higher good is to be gained 
through obedience to divine conditions, hence obedience is the foot of the 
soul : that faith, seeing the invisible, the true behind the apparent, is the eye 
of the soul : yet that a love, which is beyond the thought of constraining 
law, is highei than simple obedience, hence love is the wing of the soul: 
that moral penalty is inevitable, yet that there are lemedial energies in the 
universe : that prayer, as intercourse of man with God, is helpful : that after 
this world there is a future for the soul : that the Infinite has revealed his will 
to man through scriptures which they should study and follow. In the sacred 
books of both religions there are fcTund some statements of ethics not very 
unlike. 

While in a spirit of sympathy I have tried to show that both Christian 
and Hindu thought have points of likeness on these great truths, candor 
requires me now to make a very important explanation and qualification in 
regard to the nature and extent of the likeness. In very truth it is often a 
verbal correspondence, more than essential likeness ; sometimes it is real, 
but unconscious agreement, due on the one hand to illogical disregard of 
Hindu philosophy, and on the other hand, to the teaching of the Heavenly 
Father, who through his Eternal Word enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world. 

The points of likeness between Christian and Hindu thought are often 
verbal, rathe-r than real, because the dominating philosophy of India is, 
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what for lack of a better term, we may call pure pantheism, with all its 
accompanying iloctiiiies of illusion, fatalism ami transmigialion. To the 
Hindu theie is in the univeise but one — call it being, call it essence, call it 
thing there is but one, the Tan, the All, the Universal It, Eiahma. No man, 
no thing is so separated fiom it as to have been created by it. 'I'here never 
has been creation, only emanation fiom the Universal It. It is ignorance to 
say that theic is a God. 'I'heie is no essential diffeience between man and 
a stone. When man can lose consciousness of peisonality and say, “ Ahain 
Brahma,” /. e., “ I am the Unneisal It,” then he has attained tine wisdom 
and his tiiie goal ; he passes from i onscious existence into the Univeisal It. 

By the contact of Chiistian and Hindu thought each will help the other. 
By seeing all the truth that there is in Hinduism Christians will better 
appreciate the ceaseless, loving activity of God in all time for all men, and 
hence bettei appreciate his Fatheihootl. 'I'he Hindu’s recognition of the 
immanence of (iod in every part of his univeise will (luickeii the present 
movement t)f western thought to recogni/e cveiyvvhere a piesent and a 
living God. d'hc Hindu’s longing for unity will help the wcstein mind not 
only to admit in theoiy, but more to appieciate that, since theie is but one 
Inlinitc Eatliei, his univcise must be a unit; that fiom the beginning foi- 
cvcrmoic theie has been and will be one plan and one pin pose fiom the 
least atom to the highest intelligence. From the testimony of Hindu 
thought Christians will more appieciate the supenority of the sjiiiitual and 
invisible over the mateiial and seen, of the eternal ovci the evanescent. 

It would be merely sentimental and superficial to think that ChristuTn 
thought had not something fundamental for the enrichment of llindii 
thought and life. It is tine historically and scientifically in the exiieiience 
of every man of the lacc that all oui knowdedge begins with the niateri.il 
and paitial, and only by development grbws into the spiritual and univeisal. 
The Chiistian statement of this histoiical, philosophical truth is in Cdiiist’s 
words : ” No man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
shall reveal him,” i, r,, the unknown is to be explained and undei stood by 
the known, God by man, God as Father can only be undeislood by the filial 
relation. According to Jesus Chi i.st neither Oriental noi Occidental can tiuly 
know God as Father, except by the help of him who was the Son of God 
and the Son of Man. 

Therefore by its contact with Chiistian thought, Hindu thought and life 
will be piceminently enriched, first by that supreme revelation of (jod and of 
man which Christ gives ; then by that harmony between God and man which 
Christ secures; and then by the power of the Christian motive. What 
knowledge of God comes through Christ! God is spirit ; immanent in all 
the universe, in him we live and move and have our -being ; transcendent, 
for we are not he, but he is our Father. God is love. What a knowledge of 
man comes from Je.sus Christ! He is man, ideal man, “the first-born among 
many brethren,” like him we all may become, like him the lowest Pariah in 
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India ina) become. Then the power of Clinstian motive, flow omnipotent ! 
It was the Christian motive which led the once proud Pharisee Paul to say, 
“I am debtor, 1 am debtoi both to Jew ami to (bcek, both to bond and to 
flee.” And that has been the (juenchless fountain, the matchless power 
in all Chnstianitv. A knowledge of the Fatherhood of God and the biother- 
liood of man is tlie liead of Chiistianity. 'I'he Christian motive is the heart 
ot Christianity, or more tiiilv, it is the life of the lisen, ever-living Christ 
working now thiough his membeis and thiough them imparting his life to 
olhcis. 

In all mv stmh and expeiiencc in India, the land of my birth and iife- 
\\oik, I ha\e not found in Hindu thought the Christian dotliine of the Holv 
Sjmil : the spiiit of God, whose supieme title is “'I'lie Holy,” whose siieeial 
function is to make men hol\, who makes both the bodies and souls of men 
his temjiie th.it he mav api)l\ to them the things of C'hiist and make them 
holy. Chiislian thought mil eniieh Hindu thought and life with this liuth, 
('hi istianitN is giving to India a weekly da\ of lest and woishij), Chiistian 
thought will gi\e to India’s life all that wondeiful powei of oigani/ation foi 
the (luickenmg of the sjniitual life and foi aioiising .ind directing religious 
activitN which is ehaiac teiistie of the ("hiistian chuich Hinduism has no 
church, no social public wmship, no missionaiv actnity. 


A VOICE EROM 'fKE YOUNG MEN OE 'CIIE ORIENT. 

liv HhU\M' M. KlKI'/rCItllAN, OI- CoNsI'AN I'lNnl'l I'. 

llKI llIKtN MioM till, Si;N-R1s|N(. oF All LWUS,- [stand hcieto 
lepiesent the \oung men of theOiient in paiticiilai born the hind of the 
pyiamids to the ice-tields of Sibeiia, .ind in genei.il fiom the shores of the 
.I'.gean to the wateis of Japan. Hut on this wondeiful platfoim of the Pai- 
liament of Religions, wheie ( tiiul nnself with the sons ol the Oiient facing 
the Ameiican jniblic, m\ Inst thought is to tell \on that \ou have unwittingly 
called logethei a council ot cdui tiedilois. \Ve h.ue m»l lome to w'lnd up 
yoiii affaiis, but to unwind \oui lieaits. d'uin to youi books and see if oui 
claim IS not light. We ha\e given \ou science, jihilosophv, theology, music 
and poeti y, and have made hisioiy foi you .it tiemendous expense. And 
moi cover, out of the light that shone upon 0111 lands from heaven, there have 
gone forth those who .shall forevei be youi cloud of witnesses and your inspir- 
ation saints, apostles, piojdiels, martyrs. And with that lich cajiital vou 
have amassed a stupendous fortune, .so that your assets hide away from your 
eyes >f)ur liabilities. We do not want to shaie vonr wealth, but it is right 
that we should have our dividend, and as usual, it is a }oung man who pre- 
sents the voucheis. 
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You cunnol p.iy tins divuilciul with inoiu-v Voiu gold you want your- 
t>clf. Your silvci has fallen fiom We want )ou to u.s a rich divi- 

dend in the full .sympathy of yoiii heaits. 'There is a new lace of men that 
ha\e ii.sen up out of all the tjieal p.ist whose influence will iindouhtedly be 
a most ]mp(Jitant factoi in the woik of humanily in the coining centuiy. 

1 he\ aie the lesult ot all the past, conning in contact with the- new' life of the 
piesent — 1 mean thc‘ yoiiny men of the Oiient; the\ who aie piepaiin>( to 
take pcjssession of theeaith with their biolhcis ol the ifieat West. Consl.inli- 
nojile stands to-da\ as the t\|ncal city of the Fast, .is influenee<l 1 )\ Ihe ci\i- 
li/ation of the Wesi. In view of this fact, it seems t<t me that no voice cominct 
to this Failianient of Reln^ions with its plea for an impailial lie.iiinif could 
be an\' moie woithv of \oui most indulgent he. nine; and imp.nli.il consuleta- 
tion than that of the voice ol the yoiini; men ol the ()iient, comin>^ lhioiie;h 
thc“ Filv of ( onslant mo|>le, the most leligioiis city ot the woild, .Satuiated 
with the leliynons of the ayes, oveiwhelined by the |)hilosophv oi modem 
davs, the mind .nid heail of the* vouny men of the ( )iient have h.id .1 develop- 
ment that IS not oiilv ch.uactciistic of the Oiient, but is having its secpiel in 
all the West 

N'ouny men of all the n.dionalitics I have mentioned, who foi the past 
tlnity ye.ais have leceived then cduc.ition in the univeisities of Iknis, 
lleidelbeiy, lleilin, and olhei cities of Taiiopc-, as vvcdl as the Imjieiial 
lAceum of Const. intmople, h.ivc* becni, c oiisc loiislv 01 unconsciously, juis- 
sively or .lyyiessivelv , we.iv my the fabiic of their religion, so that to the 
thousand y(»ung men, foi whom then voice is an oiacle, it has come like a 
boon and eiilistecl then lieait and iniml. 

'They find then biotheis in kuye numbeis in all the cities of the Oiient 
vvheie Kuiojiean civili/ation has tound the least entiance, and theie is 
scaicely .inv city th.it will not h.ive fell then influence befoic* the end of Ihe 
centuiv. 'Their religion is the newest of all leligions, and I should not 
have biought it upon this platfoim weie it not loi the fact that it is one ol 
most jioteiit influence.s acting in the ()iient and with which we leliyioiis 
young men of the Iv.ist h.ive fo cojie efficiently if w'e .ire to have the least 
influence with the people* of 0111 lespective lands. 

Foi lemembei, these aie men of intelligence, men of excellent p.iits, 
men who with all the \onny men of Ihe Oiient have pioved that in all aits 
and science*, in the maits ot the civilized vvotld, in the ai lines of the nations 
and at the right hand ot kings they aie the ecpial ot any lace of men. 

'They say : “We have nothing against vou, but really, as to all relig- 
ions, we must say that you have done the greatest possible harm to humanity 
by raising men again.st men and nation against nation.” 

So we do not want any of your“ isms”noi any other sy.stem or doctrine. 
We are not mateiialists, socialists, lationalists or pessimists, and we aie md 
idealists. Our religion is the first that was, and it is also the newest of the 
new — we are gentlemen. 
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There is another class of young men in the Orient who call themselves 
the religious young men, and who hold to the ancient faith of their fathers. 

Allow me to claim for these young men, also, honesty of purpose, intel- 
ligence of mind, as well as a firm persuasion. For them, also, I come to 
speak to you, and in speaking for them T speak also for myself. You will 
naturally see that we have to be from earliest days in contact with the new 
religion ; so let me call it for convenience. We have to be in colleges and 
universities with these same young men. 

First, all the young men of the Oiient, who have the deepest religious 
convictions, stand for the dignity of man. For us it is a libel on humanity, 
and an impeachment of the (Hod who created man to say that man is not 
sullicient within himself, and that he needs a icligion to come and make 
him perfect. It is libeling humanity to Jook upon this or that family of 
man and to say that they show conceptions of goodne.ss and tiuth and high 
ideals and a life above simple animal desires, because they have had relig- 
ious teaching by this or that man or a levelation from heaven. We lielieve 
that if man is man he has it all in himself, just as he has all his bodily 
capacities. 

Nor do we accept the unvvaiianted conclusions of science. We have 
nothing to do with the monkeys. If they want to speak to us they will 
have to conic uji to us, 'I'licie is a western spirit of cieating dilliculties 
whieh we cannot uiulcist.ind. One of mv tnst experiences in the Llnited 
States was taking part in a meeting of \oung ladies and gentlemen in the 
City of Philadelphia. 'I'he subject of the evening was wliethei animals had 
souls, and the c.it came out piominently. Very seiious and eiudile papers 
were lead. Put the conclusion was, that not knowing just what a cat is 
and what a soul is, they could not decide the mattei. 

So far we come with the young men of (he gentlemen class, hand to 
hand, upon the common of humanity. But heie is a corner wheie we part 
and take widely diverging paths. We iry, “ Let us alone, and we will 
expand and rise up to the height of oui destiny and. behold, we find an 
invisible pow'er that will not let us alone. We find that we can do almost 
everything in the ways of science and ait. But when it comes to following 
our conception of that which is high and noble, that which is right and 
necessary for our development, that we are wanting in strength and power 
to advance toward it. But the fact for us is as ical as that of the dignity 
of man. 'I'hat there is a power which diverts man and woman from the 
path of rectitude and honor, in which they know they must walk. 

So, briefly, I say to any one here who is preparing to boil down his 
creed, put this in it before you reach the boiling point : “And I believe in 
the devil, the arch-enemv of God, the accuser of God to man.” One devil 
for the whole univer.se? We care not. A legion of demons besieging each 
soul? It matters not to us. We know this; that there is a power outside 
of man which draws him aside mightily. And there is no power on earth 
that can resist it. 
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And so, here comes our religion. If you have a religion to bring to 
the young men of the Orient, it must come with a power that will balance, 
yea, counterbalance the power of evil in the world. Then will man be free 
to grow up and be that which God intended he should be. We want God, 
We want the spirit of God. And the religion that comes to us in any name 
or form, must bring that or else, for us, it is no religion. And we believe in 
God, not the God of protoplasms, that hides between molecules of matter, 
but God whose children we are. 

So we place as the third item of our philosophy and protest the dignity 
of God. Is chivalry dead ? Has all conception of a high and noble life of 
sterling integrity, departed from the hearts of men that we cannot aspire to 
knighthood and princeship in the couits of oui (hxl ? We know we are his 
children, for we are doing his work and thinking his thoughts. What we 
want to do is to be like him. 

And heie conies the preacher from ancient days, and the modern church 
and tells us of One who did overcome the world. And that He came down 
from above. We need not to be told that He came from above, for no man 
born of woman did any such thing. But we are persuaded that by the 
means of His grace and the path which He shows us to walk in, the spirit of 
(jrod does come into the hearts of men, and that I can feel it in my heait 
fighting with me against sin and strengthening iny heart to hold lesolutely to 
that which I know to be light by the divine in me. We do not know whether 
the Spirit of God proceedeth from the b'ather or from the Son, but we know 
that it proceedeth into the heait of man and that sufheeth unto us. 


FUTURE OF RELIGION IN JAPAN. 

By Nobuta Kishimoto, of Okayama, Jai'an. 

Japan at present is the battlefield between religion and no religion, and 
also between Christianity and other systems of religion. 

The prevailing attitude of our educated classes toward any system of 
religion is one of indifference, if not strong antagonism. Among them 
the agnosticism of Spencer, the materialism of Comte, and the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer and Hartmann are most influential. To them God is 
cither the product of our own imagination, or, at most, is unknowable : 
religion is nothing but superstition; the univer.se is a chance-work and has 
no end or meaning ; men are nothing but lower animals in disgui.se, without 
the image of God in them, and without a bright future before them. The 
religions of Japan have to contend with these no-God and no-religion doc- 
trines. Atheism, pessimism and agnosticism are common enemies of all the 
religions. If Christianity has to face these enemies, Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism also have to face the same. 
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What is the prospect of this battle ^ Can the people of Japan be sat- 
islicd with these noTJod and no-ieligion doctnnes ? Surely not. Atheism, 
pessimism, and agnosticism aie essentially negative and destructive. Man 
IS naturally ojitimistic and feels the impulse of the possibility of mtinite 
development. He must have something positive to make him glow, and he 
cannot be satislied by anything shoil of the Inlinite. Thus theie is not 
much doubt as to the ultimate triumph of lebgion <tvei no-ieligion in Jajian, 
as well as elsevvheie. It is the law of the stiuggle lor existence that the 
(itlest shall suivive, and the fittest in this case is leiigion. 

Suppose Jaiian wants some leligion. What will be this religion 
Theie comes the vvailaie between Chll^tlanlty and the old lelictions. Shin- 
toism, the oldest leligion of j.ipan, lepiesents (hiee things in one totem 
vvoiship, natuie vvoiship and ancestoi woiship It is an ethnological lelig- 
lon and as such has no onginaloi, no system of cieeds and no code of 
moials. It teaches that men aie the descendants of the gods ; that is, the 
divinitv of humanitv. Again, it te.u lies that as the univeise came from the 
gods, it is tull of the divine essence, th.it is, the doctiine of the divine 
immanence. 

Confiici.inisin is the next oldest system in Japan. It came fiom ('liina. 
In Its native countiy it developed into a gieat system. Rut in Japan the lase 
is diffeieiit. Heie it has nevei developed into a leligioiis .system. It was 
simply accepted as a system of social and family moials. It had and still 
has a stionghold among the higher and well educated classes. 

buddhism IS the thud leligion in Japan. It came fioin India through 
China and Coiea, and now is the most popular leligion in Jujian. At 
piesent theie aie at least ten ditleient sects which all go by the name of 
buddhism, but which are often (juite diffeient liom one anothei. Some 
sects aie atheistic and others aie almost theistie. Some aie stiict .ind 
others aie liberal. Some are scholarly and otheis are popular. Some aie 
})essimistic in then principles and teach annihilation to be the ultimate end 
of human existence. Others aie optimistic and teach a hajipy life in a 
futuie existence, if not in the piesent vvoild. but all unite at least in the 
one thing, vi/., the Law of cause and effect. “One reaps what he sows,” is 
the univeisal teaching of Jajianese buddhism, although the ajiplication of 
the law may be different in different sects. 

'I’lie last and newest leligion in Japan is Chiistianity. We have three 
foims of Christianity— Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic and Protestant; the 
whole Christian population being about 100,000. Of the.se the Roman 
Catholic Church is the strongest in membership; then comes the Piote.stant, 
and finally the Gicek Catholic. The Protestant Christianity is already rep- 
resented by thirty-one different sects and denominations. In the struggle 
for existence between these old religions in Japan and Christianity, which 
will be more likely to suivive? 

In Japan these three different systems of religion and morality are not 
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only living together on friendly terms with one another but, in fact, they are 
blended together in the minds of the people. One and the same Japanese 
is both a Shintoist, a Confucianist and Buddhist; I'his must be strange to 
you, but it is a fact. Our religion maybe likened to a triangle. One angle 
is Shintoism, another is Confucianism, and a third angle is Buddhism, all ol 
which make up the religion of the ordinary Japanese. Shintoism furnishes 
the object of objects, Confucianism offers the iiiles of life, while Buddhism 
supplies the way of salvation; so you see we Jajianese are eclectic in every- 
thing, even in religion. Now Chrislianitv comes to the Japanese and claims 
their exclusive faith in it. 'I'lie Cod of Christianity is the jealous Cod. 
Here begins the battle between the newcomer and the old religions of Japan. 

Which will survive in this struggle for existence.'* 1 will simply expiess 
my own thoughts concerning the probable result. 

There are two ways of comparing the value of different religions - 
namely, practical and theoretical. In either of these ways one can pick up 
the defects and shortcomings of diffeient religions and make them the 
standard of comparison. But this seems to be a very poor method. The 
beltei way is by ])lacing side by side the best and most worthy teachings of 
different sy.stems and then decide which is the best. 

In mv mind ihcie is no doubt that (diiistianity will survive and become 
the futuie religion of the land. My reasons foi this arc numerous, but I 
must be biief. In the first place, ('hristianity elaims to be, and is, the uni- 
versal religion. It teaches one Cod, who is the Father of all mankind ; but 
it IS so pliable that it can adapt itself to any environment, and then it can 
transform and assimilate the environment to itself. 

In the second place, Chrislianitv is inclusive. It is a living organism, a 
seed or germ which is cajiable of giowth and development, and which will 
leaven all the nations of the world. In growing it draws and can diaw its 
nutritious elements from any sources. It .survives the struggle for existence 
and feeds and grows on the flesh of the fallen. 

In the third place, Christianity teaches that man was created in the 
image of God. The human is divine and the divine is human. Here lies 
the merit of Christianity, in uplifting all human beings to their proper 
position. 

In the fourth place, Christianity teaches love to God and love to men 
as its fundamental teaching, 'fhe golden rule is the gloiy of Christianity, 
not because it was originated by Christ- this rule was also taught by Buddha 
and Lao-tse many centuries before — but because Christ properly emphasized 
it by his words and life. 

In the fifth place, Christianity requires every man to be perfect, as the 
h'ather in heaven is perfect. Here lies the basis for the hope of man’s 
infinite development. 

In brief these are some of the reasons which make me think that sooner 
or later Christianity will, as it ought, become the future religion of Japan. 
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If Christianity should triumph, which form of Christianity will become the 
religion of Japan, Catholic Christianity or Protestant Christianity ? We do 
not want either. We want the Christianity of the Bible, nay, the Christianity 
of Christ. We do not want the Chiistianity of England nor the Christiau- 
ity of America ; we want the Christianity of Japan. On the whole it is 
better to have diffcicnt sects and denominations than to have lifeless 
monotony, d'he Christian Church should observe the famous saying of 
.St. V'^inceiit : “In es.sentiaK, unity; in non essentials, liberty; in all things 
charity.” 

We Ja]}anese want the Chinstianity of the Chi 1st. Wc want the tiuth 
of Christianity, na), we want the truth pure and simple. We want the 
spiiit of the Bible and not its letter. We hope for the union of all Chiis 
tians, at least in sjiirit if not in foim. But we Japanese Christians are 
hoping more, we are ambitious to pre.sent to the world one new and uniipie 
interpretation of Christianity as it is piesented in the Bible, which knows no 
sectaiian controversy and which knows no heresy hunting. Indeed, the 
lime IS coming and ought to come when God shall be worshiped, not by 
ntes and ceremonies, but 111 spirit and in truth. 


CHRISTIANITY— WlIA'r IS IT? A QUESTION IN 
THE EAR EAST'. 

B\ Rkv. J. T. Yokoi. 

'rite student from the non-Christian Ea.st \entiires to discuss this (jues- 
tion foi two rea.son.s ; lir.st, becau.se Christianity, as it is actively at woik in 
tlie East, IS a variety of sects, each claiming to have the fundamental tiuth, 
and, second, because the earliest and deepest motive which led the East to 
believe in Christianity was the sublimity of the Christian ideal of life as 
seen in the simple sayings of Jesus, and in the noble lives of a few conse- 
crated teachers. Was the hist impre.ssion the true one, 01 arc the later 
voices of the sects to be the guides Hence, the (question forces itself on 
the East for an independent answer. What is Christianity ? We reply : 

J. Christianity is the religion of its Eounder. His life and teachings 
are to be the norm and the criteria for all ages to come. The Epistles of 
Paul, which form so large a portion of the New Testament, contain many 
priceless pages of religious and ethical instructions, which are besides filled 
with the exalted and inspiring faith in Chiist which conquered the world, 
liut as to those other portions in them which relate to theological and phil- 
osophical expositions, we can not legard them as constituting the absolute 
representation of Christianity, 'Phey are useful chiefly in showing us the 
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way in which Chiislianity was applied to the need of the Inst age. Whilhei 
then shall we turn i UiKjuestionahly to the (iospels, especially to the Syn- 
optics. Incoin[)lcte as these recoids aie, when consideied as accuiate biog- 
raphies of Jesus, vet no unprejudiced ciitic wi!l deny that in their pages we 
have the earliest iinpiessions ol the life of Jesus and the thief sayings which 
fell fioin his lips. 

II. One of the fust things that sliihes iis on leading llie (lospels is the 
absence of accidental and unessential elements from the elliico-ieligioiis 
teachings of Jesus. As we go ihioiigh Ins ethical and leligious teachings, 
they gave us the sense of jov and gratitude uninteirupted. llis acts aie ol 
univeisal signilicance. In his lile and teachings we have all the essenti.il 
elements of ethico-religious life and no moie. 

'Pile teachings of (.'hrist seem to us capable of being classed iimler a 
few simple heads. Pei haps theie aie no belter heatlings than the famous 
tiinitv of Paul Eailh, I lope and Love. Faith in the nghleous goveiiimeiit 
of the woild; Hope in the future of humanity; and Love to (Irotl in man. 

Now, compared with this conception of Clii istianity, what icsemblancc 
IS there in its common representation put foith by the authorities in the 
churches? Roth oithodovy and libeialism, both supeinatiiialism and ration- 
alism, both high chuichism and low chuichism, how diffeient arc all these 
from what was jireached on the hill-lops and lake shoics of (lalilee eighteen 
centuries ago ! 

'Phe Christian thought to-day is divided into three great camps. In the 
liisl place there are the two old camps of supernaturahsm and of rational- 
ism. There is another cla.ss of persons, occupying the thud camp, wdio stand 
midway between the two -those treading the Tiami'dia -who look rigid and 
left .so that they may steer clear of the threatening lock.s on eithei side. 
Hence they are open to attack from both sides. Thus these thiee clas.scs of 
theologies kee|) up discussion and fight, and no one can piedict wdien peace 
shall be restored. 'Phey will probably go on lighting and kecj) u[) then 
.separation to the end of time, unle.ss the churches of Christ leain “a more 
excellent way,” the way of escape from their I3abel of theological discussion. 
This way of escape will be reached, it seems to us, when they come to 
understand fully the e.ssential nature of Christianity, nut as dogmas, but as 
the ethico-religious life in each individual .soul and in humanity at large. 
Such a time shall certainly come, and it is, we trust, not very far off, when 
all our religious efforts will be concentrated in living again the life and 
working anew the work of Jesus Christ, so that the reign of dogmas shall be 
forever at an end. The orthodoxy of dogmas shall give place to the ortho- 
doxy of life and work. 



ARBirRATION INS'l'EAl) OF WAR. 

By Shaku Soykn. 

I am a Buddhist, hut please do not be so narrow-minded as to refuse 
my opinion on account of its expression on the tongue of one who belongs 
to a different nation, different creed and different civilization. 

Our Buddha, who taught that all people entering into Buddhism are 
entirely ecjual. in the same way as all rivers flowing into the sea become 
alike, pleached this plan in the wide kingdom of India just three thousand 
years ago. Not only Buddha alone, but Jesus Christ, as well as Confucius, 
taught about universal love and frateinity. We also acknowledge the gloiy 
of universal brotherhood. Then let us, the true followers of Ibiddha, the 
true followers of lesus Christ, the true followers of Confucius and the fob 
loweis ot tuith, unite ourselves for the sake of helping the helpless and 
living gloiious lives of biolherhood under the control of truth, I.et us hope 
that we shall succeed in discountenancing those obstinate people who dared 
to compaie this Parliament with Niagara Falls, saying, “ Broad, but fiuit 
less.” 

International law has been verv successful in protecting the nations 
from each other and has done a great deal toward aibitration instead of 
war. But can we not hope that this system shall be carried out on a moie 
and moie enlaiged .scale, so that the world will be bles.sed with the everlast- 
ing glorious bright sunshine of peace and love instead of the gloomy, 
cloud) wcatlun of bloodshed, battles and wais? 

We aie not botn to fight one against another. We aie born to enlighten 
oui wisdom and cultivate oiii viitues accoiding to the guidance of tiiitli. 
And, happilv, we see the ino\emenl towaid the abolition of wai and the 
establishment of a peace-making society. But how will oui hope be lealized^ 
Simply by the help of the leligion of tiutli. 'I he religion of liuth is the 
fountain of benevolence and metcy. 

We must not make anv distinction between lace .ind lace, between 
civilization and civilization, between cieed and cieeil, and faith and faith. 
\'ou must not s.u “Go away,” because w'c aie not Chiistians. You must not 
say “Go awMV,” because we aie vellow^ people. All beings on the universe 
are in the bosom of tiuth. We aie all sisteis and biolhers; we arc sons 
and daughters of truth, and let us undeistand one another much beltci 
and be true sons and daughteis of truth, 'riulh be prai.sed ! 

Copyiiyht, 1893, hy J. II. B. 
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SYNTHETIC RELIGION. 


By Kinza Riuge M. Hirat. 

Having the honor to be here with this great Congress of Religions, 1 
consider it my duty to endeavor to discuss some few important points which 
are apparently contradictory in different beliefs, so that they can be synthe- 
tized and fraternized. If the central truth common to all religions be dis- 
closed, we can accomplish our aim. 

Religion is a priori belief in an unknown entity, and no human being or 
lower animal can evade or resist this belief. Knowledge by reasoning is the 
process of deriving conclusions from premises. If we trace back our prem- 
i.ses to anterior premises, and tiy to leach the source of thcm,wc come to the 
incomprehensible. Shall we then reject the first premises of our belief 
because they are inexplicable ? No. Wc aie forced to believe them. We 
believe something which we do not know. This is what I call a priori 
belief in an unknown entity. 

Some will argue that truth is a creation of God. But this proposition is 
self-contradictory on its face. The existence of God must have been a truth 
before he created anything. Who created this tiuth before the creation ? 

It may be protested that as God is absolute, infinite, omnipotent, he can 
create by methods beyond our human intellect. But these attiibutes aie 
incompatible and nullify the existence of God. Ci cation implies iclalivity, 
and if God is ciealoi he loses the attribute of absoluteness. 

Here is another contradiction, not on the pari of God, but on oui side. 
Unless the human mind is unlimited and omnipotent, wc cannot prove the 
divine inliniteness. Here conics in our definilioii of religion a prion 
belief of an unknown entity. Let us go a stcj) luither and decide whether 
belief in the gods of pantheism and idol-woiship arc in another picdic 
ament. If God has a personal or animal form, or is a material idol, he is 
jnesumed to have a wonderful power uiiknoivn to the believers. 

Thus the features of the above thiee faiths aie very dissimilar on their 
exterior, yet internally their followers believe in the unknown entity ; where 
is the difference among them ? Here will be established a perfect union 
between atheism and theism ; for I cannot consider that truth was created 
by God, or that God is a different thing from truth ; and I can see but one 
entity — truth- -the connecting link of cause and effect, the essence of phe- 
nomena. If this is the same thing with God, the terms atheism and theism 
mean the same thing, or both are misnomers at the same time. All beings 
of the human and animal kingdom have, consciously or unconsciously, 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B, 
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a priori belief of an unknown One ; that is, they are all believers of relig- 
ion. All the leligions in the world are synthetized into one religion, or 
“ Entitisin,” which has been the inherent spirit in Japan, and is called 
Salon, or llotokc, in Japanese. The apparent contradictions among them 
are only the different desenp lions of the same thing seen from different 
situations, and different views to be obseived in the way to the same termi- 
nation. 


POINTS OF RESKMBLANCF AND DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

By 11. I)HAKM\PAI,A. 

Max Mullei says: “When a religion has ceased to produce cham- 
pions, pio[)hets and maitvis, it has ceased to live in the true sense of the 
wold, and the decisive battle for the dominion of the woild would have to be 
fought out among the three missionary leligions which are alive —Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism and C'hristianity.” Sir William W. Hunter, m his 
“ Indian Empire,” says : “'I'he secret of Buddha’s success was that he brought 
spiritual deliveiancc to the people. He preached that salvation was equally 
open to all men and that it must be earned, not liy jiropitiating imaginaiy 
deities but by oui own conduct. His doctiines thus cut away the religious 
basis of caste, denied the efficiency of the sacrilicial ritual, and assailed the 
suj)remac\ of the Brahmans as the mediatois between (Jod and man.” Buddha 
taught that sin, soi row and <lelivciance, the state of man in this life, in all 
previous and in all futuie lives, are the inevitable results of bis own acts. 
He thus applies the inexorable law of cause and effect to the soul. What a 
man sows he must leap. 

Asnoe\il remains without punishment and no good deed without rewaid, 
it follows that neither piiest noi (iod can jirevent each act bearing its own 
consequences. 

By this gieal law of Karma Buddha explained the inequalities and 
apparent inju.sticc of man’s estate in this world as the consequence of 
acts in the past, while Christianity compensates those inequalities by 
rewards in the future. A .system in which our whole well-being, past, 
present, and to come, depends on ourselves, theoretically, leaves little room 
for the intciference, or even existence, of a personal God. But the atheism 
of Buddha was a philosophical tenet, which, so far from weakening the 
functions of right and wrong, gave them new strength from the doctrine of 
Karma, or the metempsychosis of character, 'i'o free ourselves from the 
thraldom of desire and from the fetters of sellishness was to attain to the 
state of the perfect disciple in this life and to the everlasting rest after 
death. 

Copyright, 1893 , by J. H. B, 
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The great practical aim of Buddha’s teaching was to subdue the 
lusts of the flesh and the cravings of self, and this could only be attained by 
the practice of virtue. In place of rites and sacrifices Buddha prescribed a 
code of practical morality as the means of salvation. 

'The life and teachings of Buddha are also beginning to exercise a new 
influence on religious thought in Europe and America. Buddhism will 
stand forth as the embodiment of the eternal verity that as a man sows he 
will reap, associated with the duties of ma.stery ovei self and kindness to all 
men, and (juickened into a popular religion by the example of a noble and 
beautiful life. 

Here aie some Buddhist te.ichings as given in the words of Jesus, and 
claimed by Christianity : 

Whosoever cometh to me and heareth my sayings and doeth them, he is 
like a man which built a house and laid die foiiivlation on a rock. 

Why cal! ye me Lord and do not the things which I say? 

Judge not, condemn not, forgive. 

Love your enemies and do good, hoping for nothing again, and youi 
reward shall be great. 

Blessed arc they that hcai the word of God and keep it. 

Be ready, for the Son of Man cometh at an hoin when ye think not. 

Sell all that ye have and give it to the poor. 

Soul, thou hast much gooils laid up for iiiaiiv \cais, take thine ease, 
eat, drink and be men y. But God said unto him, I hoii fool, this night 
thy soul shall be lequiicd of thee, then who.se shall these things be which 
thou has jirovided ? 

riie life IS more than meat and the body more than laiment. Whoso- 
evei he be of you that foisaketli not all that he hath he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. 

Here are .some Buddhist teachings for comjiarison : 

Hatred docs not cease by hatred at any time. Hatred ceases by love. 
'This is an ancient law. Let us live happilv, not hating those who hate us. 
Among men who hate us, let us live Iree fiom hatred. Let one overcome 
anger by love. Let him ovcicome evil by good. Let him overcome the 
greedy by liberality. Let the liar be oveicome by tiuth. 

As the bee, injuring not the flower, it. color 01 scent, flies away, taking 
the nectar, so let the wise man dwell upon the eaith. 

Like a beautiful flowci, full of color ami full of scent, the line words of 
him who acts accordingly are full of fruit. 

Let him speak the truth, let him not yield to anger, let him give when 
asked, even from the little he has. By these things he will enter heaven. 

'The man who has ti.ingiessed one law and speaks lies and denies a 
futuie world, there is no sin he could not do. 

The real ti ensure is that laid up through charity and jnety, temperance 
and self-control; the treasure thus hid is seemed, and pa.s.ses not away. 

Nirvana is a state to be leali/ed here on this earth. He who has reached 
the fourth stage of holiness consciously enjoys the bliss of Nirvana. But it is 
beyond the reach of him who is .selfish, skeptical, reali.stic, sensual, full of 
hatred, full of desire, proud, self-righteous and ignorant. When by supreme 
and unceasing effort he destroys all selfishness and realizes the oneness of all 
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heingis, is flee from all prejudices and dualism, when he by patient investi- 
gation discoveis truth, the stage of holiness is reached. 

Among Buddhist ideals are self-sacrifice for the sake of others, com- 
passion based on wisdom, joy in the hope that there is final bliss for the 
jiure-miTuled, altruistic individual. 

In his inaugural address, delivered at the Congress of Orientals, last 
year. Max Mullei remaiked : “As to the religion of Buddha being influenced 
by foreign thought, no true scholar now dreams of that. The Religion of 
Buddha is the daughter of the old Brahman leligion, and a daughter in 
many respects more beautiful than the mothci. On the contiary, it was 
through Buddhism that India, for the (list time, stepped forth from its iso- 
lated position and became an actor in the histoiieal diama of tlie world.” 

R. C. Dult says: “ 'fhe moral teachings and juecepts of Buddhism 
have so much in common with tiiose of Chiistianity that .some connection 
between the tvso systems of religion has long been sus|)ccted. Candid 
imjuirers who have paid attention to the history of India and of the Cieek 
woild dining the eentuncs immediately piecedmg the Christian Kia, and 
noted the iiitiinsic relationship which existed between these coiinliies in 
scientific, religious and literaiy ideas, found no difficulty in believing that 
Buddhist ideas and juecepts jienetiated into the Creek woild befoie the 
birth of Chi ist.” 


A DECLARATION OF FAFril AND rilK TRUTH OF 
BUDDHISM. 

B\ VosilK.lRn KwvaI. 

In the Buddhist chuich of Japan theie aic some sixteen sects, which aie 
again divided into over thirty sub-.sects, but among the.se denominations the 
Nichiieii School stands jireeminent, owing to its teachings being founded on 
the true and most excellent doctiines of the Buddhist law as taught diiectly 
by the blessed one, Gautama Buddha. 

The Nichiren Sect sets up three Secret Laws. 'I'hey are as follows : 

1. “IIon 7 on,”or the chief object of worship. 

2 . “Daimoku,” or the title on the Holy Book of the Lotus of the Good 
Law. 

3 . “Kaidan,” or the place for learning Moral Precepts. 

What the sect has taken for the chief object of worship i.s a hanging 
chart, called “Great Mandala.” 'I hc Mandala is identified with Sakyamuni 
and the Truth. In its middle part there are inscribed the seven Chinese 
Characters: “ Na-mu-myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo.” The group of these seven char- 
acters is called the “ body in general ” of the Buddha, while the beings 
arranged on both sides of these seven characters are called the “ bodies 
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scpaiale of Buddha.” These beings are the repiesentatives of the ten 
worlds of living beings. The ten woilds lepiesented by them are as follows: 
(l) The world of Buddha, (2) the world of liodhisattvas, or wise beings, (}) 
the world of singly enlightened beings, (4) the woild of beings of low under- 
standing, (5) the world of deities, (6) the world of human beings, (7) the' 
world of hiinian spirits, (8) the world of beasts, (0) the world of hungiy 
devils, (10) the world of infernal beings. 

These ten woilds, when looked at as regards their degiees of enlighten- 
ment, arc called as follows : (i) 'i'he state ot mind where the intellect and 

virtue are perfectlv attained, (2) The state ot mind where one can save both 
himself and others fiom evils of all kinds, ( U 'I'he state of mind where one 
saves only himself without anv effoi t, (4) 'The state of mind where one saves 
only himself, and that with gieat effoit, (5) 1 he stale of mind where one 
merely enjoys pleasures, (0) '1 he state of mind wheie one acts well for 
duty's sake, (7) '1 he state of mind wheie one acts well for the sake of his 
ow'ii fame and interest, (S) 't he stale of mind wheie one is .1 fool and with- 
out shame, (9) 'I'lie state of mind wheie one is soidul and covetous, (10) 
The state of mind wheie one is haid-lu'.uted and lawless. 

'I'he Mandala show's that all things and all phenomena in all times and 
iill spaces are m essence one and the same, and that thev are in natuie pure 
and cteinal. In shoit, the Mandal.i is the Buddha of original enlighten- 
ment, but not the Buddha (d gloiious staluie and featuies. 'The Buddha of 
original enlighteiiinenl peivades all times and all spaces, and is closelv 
mteiwoven with all things ;ind all phenonieii.i. lie is imiveisal and alt- 
piesent. I'aiith, watei, lire and an aie the spii itiial body of the Buddha. 
Color, sound, smell, taste, touch and things, aie also the Buddha’s spnitual 
body. Koim, percejition, name, conception and knowledge, as well as the 
actions of bodv, mouth and will, aie the Buddha’s compensation body. 
Head, tiunk, li.inds ami feel, as well as e^es, eais, nose, longue, etc., aie the 
Buddha’s t ransfoi mat ion bodv. 1 lungs and events aie all coiivcnlible with 
one anothei ; they aie mH m any measuie diffeient fiom one another. When 
these leasons aie undeistood theie aie dlspia^ed the thiee bodies of the 
Buddha of oiigmal enlightenment. 'I'he anger of infernal beings, the folly 
of beasts, the aval ice of himgiv devils, and all base (jualities piopei to other 
living beings, they all put together form the whole body of the Buddha of 
original enlightenment. What repiesents this mysteiious relation of things 
is calleil the great Mandala. As the waleis of thousands of riveis entering 
into the ocean aie mixed up with one anothei, and have one and the same 
taste in spite of their original difference of taste, so all things and all beings 
of all the worlds, when once entered in the ocean of 1 ruth and seen by the 
intellectual eyes of the Buddha, instantly become one and the same, and 
show themselves identical with the great intellect of the Buddha of original 
enlightenment. 

That Nichiren became enlightened shows that even the vulgar people of 
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the I.ast Days of Law can get free fiom all evils and become Huddhas. To 
attempt to be a Nichiien ought to be the first motive of any one who believes 
in the doctrines of oiii sect. 

'The “ Daimoku,” or the title of the Holy Hook, is now to be explained. 
'Hie body of any one is nothing else than the Huddha’s body. If this 
reason is known, everybody ought to set foith the Huddha-hcart when any 
thought is formed in his mind. The Buddha-heait means a benevolent 
heart. He ought to pursue the greatest interest proper to his real nature, 
which is nothing else than enlightenment, and to reap the fruits which issue 
from the mutual pleasure between himself and his fellows. Hut the vulgar 
peojile, being not firm in their determination, cannot maintain and enjoy 
these fruits with a strong will and a deep meditation, i'lierefoie, oik sect 
lets them jnirsuc the oial practice instead of the mental one ; that is, substi- 
tute the lepetition of the “ Daimoku,” or the title of the Holy Hook, for 
intellectual discipline. 'I'o lepeatthe woids “ Na-Mu-Myo-Ho-Ren-(ie-K>o” 
is the oial practice 111 oiii sect. If anyone sincerely meditates on the Truth 
m mind and lejieats the ” Daimoku ” m hcait, he will surely receive and 
enjoy great blessings, 'I hen we are able to make ourselves the masters of 
our heait and mind. We can siipptes.s the live appetites and seven jia.s- 
sions, and become possessed of a Huddha-bodv, which is full of the four 
Mitues of etcinitv, peace, enlightenment and puiity. I'hus conditioned, we 
aie able to make our mind gel iid of baseness and meanness. If anger and 
fury aie raging, let us <|uiel ouisehes and meditate Uj>on the matter, wdien 
we aie able to attain to our goal. Ignoiant men and women, who cannot 
lead and w'lite, can suielv attain to the state of Huddhas, if they sincerely 
lepeal the “ Diamoku,” 01 “ Na-Mu NUo-Ho-Ren-He Kvo.” This is the 
miraculous oral pi ait ice in our sect. 

What IS the “Kaidau ” oi the plaie foi iccei\mg moral precepts? It is 
easy to be understood, since we have alieady learned wdiat aic the ” Hoii/ou” 
and the “Diamoku,” naincL, the ihicf object of w'orship and the title of the 
Holy Hook, It is said above that oui bodies are the body of the Huddhaof 
original enlightenment, I hc leal st.ite nf things is the miiaculoiis scene to 
be reflected b\ the Huddlia's enlightenment, that is, to be known bv the 
Huddha’s intellect. We oui.seKcs aic the Huddha’s intellect, while the real 
slate of things is a scene to be reflected by 0111 own enlightenment. The 
mtelleit is 111 the s.imc lelation to this mir.iculous scene as the cover of a 
vessel IS to the vessel itself. As the covei coiiesponds to the ve.ssel, so the 
intellect coiiesponds to the scene. If we piactice the repetition of the 
“Daimoka” and make 0111 thoughts puie and clean, the bad appetites and 
passions natuially disap|)ear by themselves, so that we are insjiired with the 
good moral precepts of om sect. Walking, stopping, sitting upright, lying 
down, speaking, being silent, engaging in an action, in all these situations 
we can let ourselves get at the mysterious deliverance ; birth, old age, dis- 
ease and death disappear by themselves ; fears, sorrows, pains and trouble 
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vanish away forever. What aie left l)ehiiKl aie only eternity, peace, 
enlightenment and puiity. 'I'lnis we tind uuiselvcs in the paradise of 
Buddhas. 'I'he legioii in which we live is the land of gloiious light, 
riierefore, the Holy Book says, “We ought to know that this place is the 
‘ K aid ail.’ ” 


soMh: ciiARAcrrKRisrics of buddhism as rr 

FXISrs IN JAPAN WHICH INDICA'PK rilA'P I P 
IS N(rr A FINAL RKLKHON. 

])\ Ktv. M. L. Gordon, oi- riiK Doshisha Si nooi, K\oio, Japan. 

Despite all that might he said in its fuvoi, and that is much. Buddhism 
jiosscsses chaiactcristics which cleaily indicate that it is not to he the linal 
peimancnt leligion ol Japan 01 ol any othci count! v. .Some of these chaiac- 
teiistics it is out jmipose to notice in this papei. 

1. Buddhism’s doctiine of the soul. It h.is no adequate lecogiiilion of 
peisonality. Where theie is the union of coiporeal foim, sensations, jieicep- 
tions, conloi mations, and tonscioiisness, the woid “person” is used; hut 
suliject, soul, peison, in the stiict sense of the wool, there is not. But if no 
soul, then it is needless to sav, 110 peison. il, individual existence in .1 fuluie 
life. Ill Noithein Buddhism the masses ceitainly look foiwaid to a futuie 
existence in the “Buie land of the West,” wheie theie aie inlinite sources of 
sensuous enjoyment. Vet question the moie intelligent of the piiests on the 
subject and we aie told not only that theohiectice existence of this western 
paradise may with equal piopiicty he admitted or denied, hut also, in the 
language of one of the most prominent jniests of Japan, “there the distinction 
hetween 1 and thou does not exist.” 

2. Its doctrine of God, the Su[)ieme, the Absolute. 'The mono-theistic, 
01 better, mono-Buddhistic Shin sect of japan, which makes .\mitahha Bud- 
dha an infinite being, holds that he was once a man, and obt.iiiied buddha- 
hood by his own exertions. 'Hiey have no jilace foi a Cieatoi and Pie 
server. In their own wools, “( )ui .sect forbids all piayeis for h.ippiness in 
the present life to any of the Buddhas, even to Amitabha Buddha, because 
the events of this life cannot be alteied by the power of otliers ” (than our- 
.selves). And if one pre.s.scs for the thought of peisonality, .self-consciousness 
and will in Amitabha, or in other Buddhas, he is ag.ain disap[>ointed. 'Hie 
polytheism of the masses becomes the p.antheism ofthe learned. 

3. Hence Buddhism has a superficial and inadeipiate doctrine of sin. 
Huff^ring is more dwelt upon than sin, 'I he .sense of personal sin against a 
personal God, who is both a loving father and a lightcous judge. Buddhism 
does not allow of. It is one of the commonest testimonies of Buddhists who 
have afterward become Chrustians, that sin as a personal burden was unknown 
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to them ; although of course the intellectual recognition of the fact of sin and 
its consequences is universal with man. 

'I'he fact just mentioned is one cause of the extremely low morality of 
the priesthood. The general opinion of the people, the testimony of the 
priests themselves often naively given, the statistics of hospitals as to the 
prevalence of immoral diseases among them, and the fact that high govern- 
ment uflicials have repeatedly urged upon assemblies of leading piiests the 
necessity of personal moral leforin among the members of their order, make 
the pioof on this point irrefragable. 

4. lienee an uiisatisfaetoiy doctiinc of salvation. Subjectively speak- 
ing theie IS no adequate motive to repentance, and this inheicnt weakness 
IS in(;:ieased bv the tiansfei of emphasis bom sm to suffering. Original 
Huddhisin found no help foi m.in outside ot himself. On the other hand, 
the most popidai Buddhism in the 1101 them countries linds salvation in “the 
power of anothei.” 'Phis saving jiowei, according to some sects, is to be 
seemed by endless lejielitions ol the name ,\mitabha ; accoiding to othcis, 
by a single believing pronunciation of that name. 

5. Its pessimism. It looks upon this woild as one of suffering only, a 
worlil to lice bom. Logicallv he has nothing to do with social leform and 
progicss. “ Let the state and society lemain what they arc ; the tiiie Bud- 
dhist priest has renounced the woild and has no jiait in its cares and occupa- 
tions.’’ 

6. Its teaching with lefeieiice to women. Accoiding to it women are 
gieatei sinneis than men ; they haidly know the diffeience between truth 
and falsehood, and so aie the gieatest snares to mankind. Among all 
Buddhist sects and in all Buddhist lands the position of woman is an 
infeiior and servile one. She is “ housele.ss,” she is the “cieature of three 
obedicnees.’’ “In ihildluMHl let hei be subjected to the will of her father ; 
in adult life to the will of her husband ; to hei son’s will when her husband 
has died; a woman is not permitted to enjoy independence.’’ Her father, 
her husband, her biothei, may command her to spend weaiy years in the 
loathsome life of the biothel for his pecuniary gain; to the “sinner with 
three obediences’’ theie is left only the choice between obedience and 
death. In the brief career of Christianily in Japan it has again and again 
rescued women who were about to enter or had already entered upon such a 
life. 

7. lt.s lack of unity and homogeneity. In one circle it is materialistic 
and atheistic, in another polytheistic and idolatrous, in a third idealistic 
and pantheistic. One forbids prayer and all worship, and makes salvation 
come entirely by self-help ; another delights in vain repetitions, denies all 
merit to the devotee and makes salvation by faith alone. 

8. Its failure to command the exclusive reverence of the human heart. 
As Buddhism cannot satisfy man’s moral, spiritual and intellectual needs, 
we find in Ceylon, Burmah, Thibet, China and Japan that Buddhists, in 
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addition to the rites ol their own sect, worship the Buddhas of other 
Buddhist sects, and also the gods, demons, and other beings of the indige- 
nous religion, or the prevailing superstition. Rhys Davids says, “ Not one 
of the hundreds of millions who offer floweis now und then on Buddhist 
shrines and who are more 01 less molded by Buddhist teaching, is only or 
altogether a Buddhist.” 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

By Rkv. S. (1. McKari.and, ok Bankok, Siam. 

An experience of moie than thirty-thiee yeais of teaching Chiistianitv 
and studying Buddhism in Siam, has given me the opportunity of making 
some comparisons respecting the life and teachings of these two systems. 
In s[)eaking of Buddhism, I refer not to what is taught in books so much .is 
to its piinciples and fruits in the daily life of its disciples. 

'I'lie tenets of Buddhism, so far as the morals of social life are concerned, 
agree remaikably with those of the decalogue of the Christian system. '1 he 
commandments of the table of the decalogue each finds its 

counteipart in the Buddhistic code, which is also made up of “ ten ” 
commandments. 

In the teachings of Buddhism gieal .stre.ss is laid on the spirit of the 
sixth commandment. To the minds of the common people, this has special 
reference to animal life, and some go so far as to include vegetable life. 
But while no special mention is made of taking human life, still it is a fact 
that human life is spaied to a remarkable degree m Buddhist countries. It 
It a pait of the prescribed duty of Buddhist priests, while clad in then- 
sacred yellow robes, to have special regard for animal life. So stmigent is 
this rule, that all the water they use mu.st first be strained, lest the germs of 
animal life be found in it. 

With reference to the seventh commandment, the tenets of the Buddhist 
religion aim to contiol the natural pa.ssions of men and women, and stimu- 
late them to lives of purity. But their social code in reference to the mai- 
riage relation, and their customs and laws in regard to polygamy are 
widely different from those of the Christian religion. 

Violations of the eighth commandment arc found principally among 
those classes that arc addicted to the use of opium and the vice of gam- 
bling. After he has sold or pawned all his own property, as well as his 
wife and children, the slave to opium does not hesitate to take whatever 
else he can lay his hands on, to be exchanged for money in the pawnshops 
with which to procure the drug. And the gambler, regardless of all scru- 
ples, never hesitates to either steal or kill to obtain money for his exciting 
game of chance. Outside of these two large classes of Siamese, the people 
are as trustworthy as they are in any other country. 
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riie spirit of tlie ninth connnandnient is violated b}' the people of 
Siam, as a people, moie universally, perhaps, than any of the other corn- 
inandnicnts. Prevarication and falsehood, although denouneed as a sin, 
aie piacticed liy the great majority of the people. 

d'he piinei])le inculcated in the lifth cominamlinent (d the Chiistian 
decalogue ftnms one of the most beautiful leatures of Buddliisni in Siam. 
Whether this is pure Buddhism, 01 whelhci it is a giaft from Conliu laiusm, 
I am not jirepaied to say. But 1 do know that the affectionate ilcNotion of 
children to their paicnts, giand-parents, teachers, elders and su[)criors, is a 
most attractive and lovely featuie in the Siamese chaiacter, 

1 have said that some of the commandments of the Cliiistian religion 
find a counteipait in the icligion of the Siamese. The.se are the eommand- 
ments that lelate to the conduct of man with his fellow-man. But heic the 
line of agieement must stop; and we feel that it stops far short of supply- 
ing the needs of the sinlul and immoital human soul. 

Whatevei ma\ be said of 1 ‘isoteric Buddhism and its teachings, the 
fact cannot be denied, that so fai as the oidiiiaiv Siamese Biuhlhist’s belief 
IS concenicil, he acknowledges no Ct tutor: no Great Jur^t Gair\‘': he owns 
allegiance to no Supre/Jte Ihiti}’ : and he looks foiwaid to no accountability. 
In the trials and tioubles ot this hie he has no Guit/t and no Alnuii/ity 
lltlper; while the certain and dreaded futuie is a daik and mysteiious 
unknown and unknowable state. 

d'he teachings of the new school Buddhism, as fai as 1 am able to 
judge, have no effect on the heaits of those who believe and luist m it. A 
man reiiounc'es all worldly cares, leaves his parents, wife and childicn, juits 
on the sacred lobes and gives his entiie time and stiength foi veais, it may 
be almost a lifc-time, to the study of Buddhism and to the stoiing up of 
merit: but whatever that man was befoie he entered the jniesthood, he is 
still when he returns to the woild. Sometimes he is not as g(»od. 'I'cmiile- 
lifc IS not always a school of “iiidiistiy and moials.” 

But on all the.se points the Christian religion claims t(» dilfei fiom the 
Buddhist. 'I'liis life IS full of (touble, disappointment, soirow and distiess 
of eveiy kiml, and those who have fiimly trusted then all, both foi time and 
eternity, into the all-powerful hands of a loving, unchanging Saviour, hinilv 
believe that no other religion than that of Jesus Chri.st can give us the 
peace of mind we .seek. On inijuny as to his hopes foi the futiiie, an aged 
Buddhist jiriest, who had spent Ins life in the monasteiy, once said to me, 
“'rhe futuic IS all daik, no light as yet forme.” Even if Chiistians aie 
wrong in their beliefs, their chances are on a level with those of the Budd- 
hist. During life he leaps a comfoit and con.solation ; a strength and 
encouragement that nothing else can give; and if it is all a dream, then let 
him dream on, and let him hold fast to the Bible, since there is nothing else 
so well suited to the needs of sinful, helpless humanity. 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN BIBLE HAS WROUGHT 
FOR THE ORIENT. 

By Rkv. a. Constantian, of Constantinople. 

'I'he Bible has given impetus to mental activity in the Orient . — Befoie the 
introduction of Christianity, Greeks were sitting among the rums of their 
past glory; Egyptians, Chaldeans, Armenians, Georgians, Slavonian, were 
shrouded in daikness. As soon as the gospel light began to shine in the 
Orient, a new mental aitivily began to woik, as if new life weie put into the 
skeleton of dry bones. Faith in an Almighty God enlarged the scope of the 
mind; the infinite love of (Jod, shown through the death of his only begotten 
Son kindled the heart; the promise of an eternal life gave new hopes and 
aspirations to the soul; and the awakened energies of an inner man, aioused 
by the renovating power of the Holy Spirit, began to exert themselves in theo- 
logical researches and in the fundamental doctrines of new, faith, d'he 
mysterious doctrine of the Incarnation excited the keenest intellect to grasp 
the new idea, and thus an impulse was given to mental activity, not known 
hitherto, except it may be in the days of Sociates and Plato, which is 
believed to be a providential preparation for the coming light. 

In mental activity the Greek Church was the must favored of all the 
Oriental Churches, inasmuch as she had the rare privilege of access to the 
very words of the apostles, without the disadvantage of a translation, while 
other nations were obliged to resort to tianslalion from the original (ireek. 

Of the neighboring nations the Chaldean was the first in the Held, as 
the Bible was translated into Syriac very early, probably in the first ([uarter 
of the second century. 

Next comes the Coptic version, which probably was executed during the 
third century. According to some accounts Armenia heard the Gospel news 
first through the preaching of the Apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew. 
But we have no means of knowing how far the Armenians were enlightened 
during the first three centuries of the Christian era. But it is certain that in 
the beginning of the fourth century, namely, at 302 Tridat, the then reigning 
king of Armenia being baptized by Gregory the Illuminator, gradually the 
whole nation accepted Chri.stianity. During a whole century Armenia had 
no Bible of its own. The Bible was read in Greek and in Syriac, as the 
Armenians being neighbors to these nations understood to some degree their 
languages. But the Armenian Church was never satisfied with such an 
arrangement. Consequently in the first quarter of the fifth century Messob, 
one of the learned bishops of Armenia, tried to remedy this evil ; he prepared 
the present admirable Armenian alphabet in order to be able to translate the 
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Bible into the Armenian Ianguaj<e, which he did in company with Sahazand 
others. 

What Sahaz and Messob were doing in the first fjuartei of the fifth centuiy 
in Armenia, Cyril and Methodius did in the latter half of the ninth century 
in Macedonia, and thus the Christian Bible laid the foundation of the present 
civilization and mental culture of the vigorous Slavonic nations. 

Thus we see that the Bible in several cases gave birth to the national 
alphabet, and thus prepared the way for a Christian literature in the East, 
and refined otheis, who h.ad already a literature to some degree. 

'J'he Bthle has prodmed a belU'r morality in the Orient.- The fearful 
description given by St. I’aul in the fiist cha])ter of his Epistle to the 
Romans, in legaid to the immorality of his time, faithfully represents the 
uttei comiption of the Oiiental nations too. 

And how could it be otherwise ? 'I he evil w-as at the very root. I'he 
ladical mistake w'as as to the gods W'orshijiped bv the heathen. 'I'he god of 
a nation is the peisonilicati»)n of what in the opinion of that nation is the 
highest good. 

But when the Oiient w’as freed fiom the baneful influence of these 
deities, a reformation in morality began to be seen unparalleled in the history 
of (.)iiental nations. 

The Bible has purified society in the Orient 'from some of its appall- 
ing:: evils. -Before the introduction of Christianity, womanhood was 
degiaded, her lights were denied, the nuptial relation was earned to a very 
impiopei affinity, even allowing men to contiact mariiage with their own 
sisteis. Family purity was rare, polygamy and concubinage were in prac- 
tice, and divorce was of frequent occurrence. Weak childien were put to 
death by the hand of their own parent.s. More than half of the human race 
was either slaves to the other half, or something like it. Towns and villages 
were often desolated by wais, and prisoners of war were often put to death 
in cold blood. But when the Orientals were brought under the influence 
of the Gospel, these evils began to disappear gradually. How could a 
community practice polygamy after icceivmg the (iospcl ? Had not 
Almighty (}od commanded two uniting to make one body ? Could concu- 
binage continue among a community who believed the union of the hus- 
liand with his wife to represent the mystic union of Christ to his Church ? 
Could a Christian despise womanhood, or deny her rights after reading his 
New Testament ? Was not one of these the blessed mother of Jesus ? Did 
not Jesus love Mary and Martha? Did not Peter command to “Give 
honor unto the wife ?’’ Again, how could Christians practice slavery after 
reading the New Testament, and seeing that all are the children of God, 
and hence brethren to each other ? 

Thus in the Orient the elevation of womanhood, the existing normal 
state of marriage, the improved system of legislation, first formulated by 
Justinian in the sixth century, the freedom of slaves, the preservation of the 
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lives of thousands of weak children, the cessation of wars to a great extent, 
and the amelioration of the miseries of prisoners of war, may be traced 
back mainly to the healthy and beneficent influence of the Christian Bible. 

The Bible has been the means of spiritual life in the Orient . — Although I 
do not come here to asseit that spiritual life in the Oriental churches has 
been in a slate of progress without interruptions in the past centuries, under 
the various forms of sacerdotal authority, amid the vicissitudes of political 
life, yet I believe a spiritual life has been continued in our land, dead some- 
times to all appearance, still alive, like the coals of a mighty oak seemingly 
extinguished, but living under the cover of the ashes ! 

In conclusion I may say, without exaggeration, that, whatever is bright 
and encouraging in our land, either in family or in society, we owe it 
directly or indirectly to the Bible. Nay, even the comparative value of our 
countiy may be attributed to the Bible. Other countries may have better 
soil, a healthier climate, or higher mountains, but our country surpasses all 
on account of its connection with the Bible. 

Whatever languages a university may teach, no curriculum shall be 
satisfactory if it does not contain the two languages of the Orient, the 
1 lebrew and the Greek. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH DA V. 


RELIGION AND MUSIC. 

Bv Mr. W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago. 

In my professional experience I have had to examine thousands of adult 
voices, and I have been struck with the large proportion that were spoiled, 
in some cases ruined, by habits which could have lieen corrected in child- 
hood. So 1 started children’s classes, in order that I at least might help the 
coming generation, and for twelve or fourteen years I have had from two to 
ten classes every year in the city of two hundred or more boys and girls in a 
class. I started out simply to harmonize the action of the mouth and the 
throat and the lungs, to get a harmonious physical action of the vocal 
machinery, but I was soon carried past first intentions. 

I found that as soon as the machinery was well ordered the highest 
emotions, one by one, would come down and govern that machinery, and I 
was led by the force of my own teaching up into the realms of emotional 
singing. I found as I harmonized the various emotions and made them into 
a brotherhood, as previously 1 had harmonized the vocal machinery with the 
brotherhood of emotions, there came the development of the spiritual 
nature, which before had refused to govern or control either the emotions or 
the machinery when they were out of order. 

Here in my hand I hold a little piece of paper four or five inches long. 
It would represent the scale of miles on a geographical map. It would 
stand, perhaps, for two or three hundred or two or three thousand miles, but 
whether miles or inches it is finite, it is a measurable quantity. I may treble 
it in shape, still it is only so long. I may make it still more round and bring 
it so that it represents nine-tenths of the circle, still it is finite. If you go 
along it and reach the ends you will have to come back, but once connect 
the ends and it is a circle infinite in its suggestion. It represents the infinite. 
Not only does it represent that but it may stand for individuality, and in 
that sense 1 wish to use the illustration. 

Again you will imagine 1 have a bell ; it is easy to imagine that. If I 
strike that bell the vibrations pass entirely round and it gives out its tone. 
It says to you in sound : “ I am a bell.” I take up another round thing, and 
on striking that it says ; “I am a gong.” It speaks out for itself. If, how- 
ever, I shorten the vibrations, holding the bell with my hand so that the 
vibration is not a complete circle, it does not say, “ I am a bell ” nor “ I am 
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a jfong,” but it gives a little dull chink like a piece of dead scrap iron. It 
is a dead tone. 

It is just so with a child. When the child has made a complete circle 
of the machinery of the voice and the attributes of the child nature, the indi- 
viduality comes out. Not only does it say, “lam a child,” but “1 am a 
child of God, and there is none other made like me in the universe.” It is 
when you develop that in the child, when the voice is in complete harmony 
with this, you have real singing. Music is not to know about scales and 
flats and sharps and clefs. Singing is not the fireworks agility of the voice, 
to be able to run up and down, to sing long and short, and slow and soft, 
and loud and quick. Singing is the utterance of the soul through the 
machinery of the voice. 

Suppose that bell is broken; the broken bell is self-conscious in its dis- 
position to mend itself. 'I'he boy who is incomplete in his circle is simply 
concerned about himself. It is so when he is sick ; he has pain, that is all 
he thinks of ; but let him come to health and completeness and then there 
is an absence of self-consciousness, and after that, which is health, which is 
harmony, which is virtue, there comes the sense of manhood and complete- 
ness, and after that manhood in its higher development comes this mar- 
velous thing which I cannot talk to you about except 1 tell it to you — 
brotherhood. 

'I'he boy when he is complete with his voice he wants to go out and 
sing and tell you all about it, and when he is complete in that way there 
comes a governing center, and that center is an emotional one and with that 
emotion coming to the center he feels vitalized ; he takes a breath to com- 
plete that vitalization, and the voice goes right out from the boy to his 
brethren. The boy joys in his heart. Then the machinery expresses that 
and joy goes forth ; the boy sorrows, commands, entreats, all these things in 
turn, 'I’lien there is a change. At first he joys selfishly, 'fhe little fellows 
in my class think everything is sunshine, and they sing like the lark in sun- 
shine ; they sing simply from companionship, not for love of their brothers. 
But soon another change comes. Instead of commanding for the love of 
commanding, the boy commands me out of love for me for my good. 
Instead of entreating because he is helpless, he entreats me with a kingly 
courtesy; instead of joying in his own success selfishly, with that joy is a 
sympathy with those who have not had the same advantages as himself ; 
and instead of sorrowing with an utter sorrow, he has a hopefulness that will 
come in the morrow. 



ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

By Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago. 

The dominion of religion is coextensive with the confines of humanity. 
Religion is one of the natural functions of the human soul ; it is one of the 
natural conditions of human, as distinct from mere animal life. Man alone 
in the wide sweep of creation builds altars. And wherever man may tent 
there ahso will curve upward the Inn rung incense of his sacrifice or the 
sweeter savor of his aspirations after the better, the diviner light. A man 
without religion is not normal. There ma> be tho.se in whom this function 
approaches atrophy. But they are undeveloped or crippled specimens of 
the completer type. A society without religion has nowhere yet been dis- 
covered. Religion may then in very truth be said to be the universal dis- 
tinction of man. 

Still, the universal religion has not as yet been evolved in the proces- 
sion of the suns. It is one of the blessings yet to come. There are now 
even known to men and revered by them great religious systems which pre- 
tend to universality. And who would deny that Buddhism, Christianity and 
the faith of Islam pre.sent many of the characteristic elements of the uni- 
versal faith ? In Its ideas and ideals the religion of the prophets, notably 
as enlarged by those of the Babylonian exile, also deserves to be numbered 
among the proclamations of a wider outlook and a higher uplook. These 
systems are no longer ethnic. 'I'liey have advanced far on the road leading 
to the ideal goal ; and modern man in his quest for the elements of the still 
broader universal faith will never again retrace his steps to go back to the 
mile-posts these have left behind on their climb up the heights. The three 
great religions have emancipated themselves from the bondage of racial 
tests and national divisions. Race and nationality cannot circumscribe the 
fellowship of the larger communion of the faithful, a communion destined 
to embrace in one covenant all the children of man. 

The day of national religions is past. The God of the universe speaks 
to all mankind. He is not the God of Israel alone, not that of Moab, of 
Egypt, Greece or America. He is not domiciled in Palestine. The Jordan 
and the Ganges, the Tiber and the Euphrates hold water wherewith the 
devout may be baptized unto his service and redemption. “ Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit ? Whither flee from thy presence ?” exclaims the old 
Hebrew bard. 

The church universal must have the pentecostal gift of the many flaming 
tongues in it, as the rabbis say was the case at Sinai. God’s revelation 
Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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must be sounded in every language to every land. But, and this is essen- 
tial as maiking a new advance, the univeisal religion for all the children of 
Adam will not palisade its courts by the pointed and foi bidding stakes of 
a creed. Creeds in time to come will be recognized to be indeed cruel 
barbed-wire fences wounding those that would stray to broader pastures and 
hurting others who would come in. Will it for this be a godless church ? 
Ah, no ; it will have much more of God than the churches and synagogues 
with their dogmatic definitions now possess. Coming man will lujt be 
ready to resign the crown oi his glory which is his by virtue of his feeling 
himself to be the son of God. He will not exchange the church’s creed for 
that still more picsumptuous and deadening one of mateiialism which would 
ask his acce[)tance of the hopeless pervcision that the world, which sweeps 
by us in such sublime haimony and older is not cosmos but chaos -is the 
loituitous outcome of the chance play of atoms producing consciousness by 
the interaction of then own unconsciousness. Man will not extinguish the 
light of his own highei life by shut! mg Ins eyes to the telling indications of 
jiurpose in histoiy, a puipose which when revealed to him m the outcome 
of his own carcci he may well find reflected also in the intei lelaled life of 
nature. But for all this man will learn a new modesty now woefully lacking 
to so many who honestly deem themselves religious. Ills God will not be 
a figment, cold and distant, of metaphysics, nor a distoited caricature of 
embittered theology. “ C'an man bv searching find out God ^ ” asks the old 
Hebrew poet. And the ages so flooded with religious strife are vocal with 
the stinging rebuke to all creed-builders that man cannot. Man grows unto 
the knowledge of God, but not to him is vouchsafed that fullness of knowl- 
edge which would wairant his airogance to hold that his blurred vision is 
the full light. 

Says Maimonides, greatest thinker of the many Jewish philosophers of 
the middle ages : “(J)f God we may merely assert that he is; what he is 
in himself we cannot know. ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts and my 
ways are not your ways.’ ” 'Phis prophetic caution will resound in clear notes 
in the ears of all who will worship in the days to come at the universal 
shrine. Phey will cease their futile efforts to give a definition of him who 
cannot be defined in human symbols. The religion universal will not pre- 
sume to regulate God’s government of this world by circumscribing the 
sphere of his jiossible salvation and declaring, as though he had taken us 
into his counsel, whom he must sa\e and whom he may not save. The uni- 
versal religion will once more make the (iod idea a vital principle of human 
life. It will teach men to find him in their own heart and to have him with 
them in whatever they may do. No mortal has seen God’s face, but he who 
opens his heart to the message will, like Moses on the lonely rock, behold 
him pass and hear the solemn proclamation. 

It is not in the storm of fanaticism nor in the fiie of prejudice, but in 
the still, small voice of conscience that God speaks and is to be found. He 
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believes in God who lives a Godlike, i. e., a goodly life. Not he that mum- 
bles his credo, but he who lives it, i.s accepted. Were those marked for 
glory by the great teacher of Nazareth who wore the largest phylacteries? 
Is the sermon on the mount a creed? Was the decalogue a creed? Char- 
acter and conduct, not creed, will be the keynote of the Gospel in the Church 
of Humanity Universal. 

But what then about sin? .Sin as a theological imputation will perhaps 
drop out of the vocabulaiy of this larger communion of the righteous. But 
as a weakness to be overcome, an imperfection to be laid aside, man will be 
as [lotently reminded of his natural shortcomings as he is now of that of his 
first progenitor over whose conduct he ccitainly had no control and for 
whose misdeed he should not be held accountable. Religion will then as 
now lift m.rn above his weaknesses by reminding him ol his responsibilities. 
'I'he goal befoie is Paradise. 

This icligion will indeed be foi man to lead him to God. Its sacra- 
mental word will be duty. Labor is not the curse but the blessing of 
human life. P'or as man was made in the image of the Creator, it is his to 
create. Eaith was given him for his habitation. He changed it fioni 
chaos into his home. A theology and a monotheism, which will not leave 
room in this world for man’s free activity and dooms him to passive 
inactivity, will not harmonize with the truer lecognition that man and Go<l 
are the co-ielates of a working plan of life. S)inpathy and resignation aie 
indeed beautiful flowers grown in the garden of many a tender and noble 
human heart. But it is active love and encigy which alone can push on 
the chariot of human progress, and piogress is the gradual realization of 
the divine spirit which is incarnate in cveiy human being. This principle 
will assign to religion once moic the place of honor among the redeeming 
agencies of society from the bondage of selfishne.ss. On this basis every 
man is every other man’s brother, not merely in misery, but in active work. 

“ As you have done to the least of the.se you have done unto me,” will be 
the guiding principle of human conduct in all the relations into which human 
life enters. No longer shall we hear Cain’s enormous excuse, a scathing 
accusation of himself, “ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” no longer will be 
toleiated or condoned the double standard of morality, one for Sunday and 
the church and another diametrically opposed for week-days and the count- 
ing-room. Not as now will be heard the cynic insistence that “business is 
business,” and has as business no connection with the decalogue or the 
sermon on the mount. Religion will, as it did in Jesus, penetrate into all 
the relations of human .society. Not then will men be rated as so many 
hands to be bought at the lowest possible price, in accordance with a 
deified law of supply and demand, w'hich cannot stop to consider such 
sentimentalities as the fact that these hands stand for soul and hearts. 

An iftvidious distinction obtains now between secular and sacred. It will 
be wiped away. Every thought and every deed of man must be holy or it 
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is unworthy of men. Did Jesus merely regard tlie temple as holy? Did 
Buddha merely have religion on one or two hours of the Sabbath? Did not 
an earlier prophet deride and condemn all ritual religion? “Wash ye, 
make ye clean.” Was this not the burden of Isaiah’s religion? The 
religion universal will be true to these, its forerunners. 

But what about death and hereafter? Tins religion will not dim the 
hope which has been man’s since the first day of his stay on eaith. But it 
will be most emphatic in winning men to the conviction that a life worthily 
spent here on earth is the best, is the only preparation for heaven. Said the 
old rabbis : “One hour spent here in tiuly good works and in the true 
intimacy with God is more precious than all life to be.” 'I’he egotism which 
now mars so often the aspirations of our souls, the scramble for glory which 
comes while we forget duty, will be replaced by a serene trust in the eternal 
justice of him “in whom we live and move and have our being.” To have 
done religiously will lie a reward sweeter than which none can be offered. 
Yea, the religion of the future will be impatient of men who claim that they 
have the right to be saved, while they are perfectly content that others shall 
not be saved, and while not staring a foot or lifting a hand to ledeem 
brother men from hunger and wretchedness, in the tool assurance that this 
life is destined or doomed to be a free lacc of haggling, snarling competi- 
tors in which by some mysterious will of piovidence the devil takes the 
hindmost. 

Will theic be prayer in the universal religion? Man will worship, but 
in the beauty of holiness his prayer will be the prelude to his prayerful 
action. Silence is more reverential and worshipful than a wild torrent of 
words breathing forth not adoration but greedy ie<picsts for favors to self. 
Can an unforgiving heart pray “forgive as we foigive?” Can one ask for 
daily bread when he refuses to break his bread with the hungry? Did not 
the prayer of the great Master of Nazareth thus teach all men and all ages 
that prayer must be the stirring to love? 

Had not that little waif caught the inspiration of our universal prayer 
who, when first taught its sublime phrases, peisisted in changing the open- 
ing words to “ Your father which is in heaven ?” Rebuked time and again 
by the teacher, he finally broke out, “ Well, if it is our father, why, I am your 
brother.” Yea, the gates of prayer in the church to rise will lead to the 
recognition of the universal brotherhood of men. 

Will this new faith have its bible ? It will. It retains the old bibles of 
mankind, but gives them a new luster by remembering that “the letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life.” Religion is not a question of literature, but 
of life. God’s revelation is continuous, not contained in tablets of stone or 
sacred parchment. He speaks to-day yet to those that would hear him. A 
book is inspired when it inspires. Religion made the Bible, not the book 
religion. 

And what will be the name of this church ? It will be known not by 
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its founders, but by its fruits. God replies to him who insists upon knowing 
his name: “1 am he who 1 am.” So it will be with the church. If any 
name it wiU have, it will be “ the Church of God,” because it will be the 
church of man. 

When Jacob, so runs an old rabbinical legend, weary and footsore the 
first night of his sojourn away from home, would lay him down to sleep 
under the canopy of the star-set skies, all the stones of the field exclaimed : 
” Take me for thy pillow.” And because all were ready to serve him all 
were miraculously turned into one stone. 'I'his became Beth El, the gate 
of heaven. So will all religions, because eager to become the pillow of man, 
dreaming of God and beholding the ladder joining earth to heaven, be 
transformed into one great rock which the ages cannot move, a foundation 
stone for the all-embracing temple of humanity, united to do God’s will with 
one accord. 


THE WORLD'S SALVATION. 

By Rev. John Duke McFadoen, D.D., Carleton, Neb. 

In working for the world’s salvation, we are to work for the overthiow 
of creeds. The religious world is divided, because of creeds and not 
because of God ; theories and opinions are made substitutes for truth. 'I'he 
substitutes are relied on, and the truth is left in the background. The 
prophet’s staff could not put new life into the dead boy : the man of God 
must touch and breathe in him, and human creeds cannot give life to the 
dying race of men -Tiod himself must touch and heal and save. Christ was 
the greatest of men. This man came to save the lost ; he did not preach 
creeds, but the Word. This was why the common people heard him 
gladly — the word of truth satisfied their spiiit and enables them to taste and 
see. The Brethren Church which I represent, takes the Word of God for 
its guide in religious faith and practice. Where it is silent, we cannot 
command ; where it speaks we must echo, liy that Word we are to be 
judged, and by it we are to shape our action until we reach the judgment. 
In working for the world’s salvation we are to work for the union of all 
God’s forces. Ezekiel says : ‘‘ Make a chain, for the land is filled with 
bloody crimes and the city is filled with violence.” The pulpits and churches 
and organizations must be linked for the work of saving from crime and 
violence. The same writer in his vision saw united a figure having the face 
of a man, of a lion, of an eagle, and of an ox-^-united for God’s work. He 
teaches the union of different forces for a great object. I believe that God 
wants the union of America, and Europe, and Asia, and Africa. Union for 
salvation — for the lifting up of humanity. For this purpose God made all 
nations of one blood, and for this purpose the Master prayed, and that 
prayer God will answer through all who do his will. 
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WHAT HAS CHRISTIANITY DONE FOR THE 
CHINESE? 


By Till-: Rkv. V. K. Vfn. 

'riicre are nominally three religions in our country -Confucianism, 
raoism and Buddhism ; but practically the three have grown into one, 
which may fitly be called the National religion. 

I'ndcr the providence of (lod, this religion has fuHilled a very import- 
ant function in the civ ili/ation of oui country. It has kept alive in our 
jieople the ideas of Cod, of the evil of sin, of ictiibution, of the need of 
jiaidon, of the existence of the soul, and has given all the blessings which 
flow from these ideas. Like the law of the Jews, though in a less degiee, 
it has been a schoolmaster leading our people to Christ. The relation of 
Christianity to oui National icligion is the same as its relation to natural 
religion in geneial. It comes not to destroy, but to fulfill. 

The benefits of Christianity to China, so far as it has made a lodgment 
there, may be divided into the necessary and the accidental. 

I, The benefits which necessarily flow from Christianity are the spirit- 
ual and the moral. 

1. yy/c .Sy>//7//o// />V;/(’///s. - -The idea of God given us by our National 
religion is vague and ludimentary, and being left to itself has degenerated 
into the grossest materialism. Worship is associated with temporal good ; 
purity is cultivated as a means to a worldly end ; in the last analysis, the 
National religion consists in making “the belly the god.” Christianity, 
giving us new ideas of God and the experience of their leality, has inspired 
us with lofty thoughts and lifted us from the grossness of earth to the spirit- 
uality of heaven. It helps us to forsake sin and to live a life of godliness, 
and comforts us in our trials and sorrows. Concentrating our minds on one 
eternal Deity, it produces in us a deeper, more real piety than can be pro- 
duced by polytheism, with its god.s, demigods, nature-gods, and .spirits of 
heroes. It teaches a future personal existence, as our religion cannot do. 
To those educated in the old religion the state beyond the seen is unknown, 
unthought of, and a blank. The Bible’s clear words on the nature of the 
soul have made it a reality to us, ttnd its future life a certainty. 

2. The Moral Benefits, In our national temples there are scrolls exhort- 
ing to a moral life, with the sanction that the gods see our conduct, and that 
there is a retribution as sure as that “shadows follow o4)jects.” That our 
National religion has been a promoter of virtue is as true as the saying of St. 
Paul, “The Gentiles do by nature the things contained in the law.” But the 
moral teaching does not occupy the foreground of it, nor is it brought to the 
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mintl of the people constantly and systematically. The National religion has 
no institutions for this function. 

The moial character of the people is reflected in its institutions, manners, 
customs and forms of etiquette. 

In government there is an absence of the idea that it is for the benefit of 
the people : hence it becomes a colossal business corporation. Generallv, 
no one gets into office except by money ; and once in he makes money, 
righteously or unrighteously, to recoup himself for the outlay, or to secure 
higher office, or to letiie rich. 

Take business. Large corporations are impossible, for lack of mutual 
confidence. They have been lately attempted, in laige numbeis, but with few 
exceptions have collapsed thiough the eoiiuptioii of diiettors oi cashieis 
Why is it that the government obtains its loans thiough foreign banks, and 
not directly fioin the people^ Why is it that hongs, stoics and shops find 
their greatest dilliculty with the bookkeepeis? Why is it that neaily evciy 
man owes m<me\ to somebody f Why is it that to give the he to another is 
no offense ? Why is it that w-e have no national currency beyond the copper 
coin of one onc-thousaiulth of a dollar ^ 

Cruelty IS everywhere, d'orturc pievails in the administiation of justice. 
'I'lieie is hardlieaitcdness in families, in schools, in workshops, and especially 
in the tieatment of giils bought for domestic service oi for impure purposes, 
and of those adopted into families as futuie wives for the sons. 

Woman has no legal status. “When young, she submits to her father; 
when mariied, to her husband; when a widow, to her son ;“ she is a minoi 
all her life. A husband may divorce his wife, but not vict’ ru’/sa. 'Die mar- 
iiage of a widow is considered disreputable. Widowhood in China is only a 
stej) removed fiom that in India. 

The contiast between the rich and the poor is evciywhere marked. 
Though the former do show some benevolence, yet, from their egoistic motives 
to virtue, they do not show it to the extent they ought. 

Concubinage is legal and is ficely practised, (oris are not educated, 
partly because there is no pure litciature. 

Sociologists tell us that awe of power, .shown in groveling submi.ssion to 
despotism, abject loyalty, fondness for ceremony and pageantry, is the neces- 
sary concomitant of disregard of life, liberty and property. In oiii country 
“kneeling three times and bowing the head to the ground three times three” 
is the ceremony by which the mandarins approach the emperor; and like 
ceremonies are used from inferior to superior through all grades of society. 

Summing up : If, as appears from the state of official and social life, 
there is a want of high integrity, sympathy and social purity, and a disregard 
of life, liberty and projierty, then the leligion which has shaped our character 
is surely amiss. 

'I'he benefits of Christianity may now be inferred. Just in the degree that 
it is a superior teacher of a higher standard of morals, in that degree it has 
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helped us in the conduct of life. Not that we Chnstians have any ground to 
hoast of our virtues; hut this I do say, that it has helped us to be better than 
we otheiwise should have been. 

11. rum we now to the accidental benehls. 

I. The uittUcitnnl benefiti, biought to us aic incalculable. Since iS^Q, 
when the Morrison Educational Societv began its first Anglo-Chinese school, 
schools of all glades foi bo\s and giils have increase<l till in the year I(S()0 
theie were ib,83b pupils in college, boarding and day schools. 

China in hei own schools studies only ancient Icaining, most of wliith 
has little beaiing on the present weltare of the jieople. Chi islianity, in 
introducing the liberal sciences of the West has opened to us a wide held of 
infoi mation. The “School and 'I'ext Hooks Coinniittee ’’ of the Missionarv 
Conference of 1S77, has published in Chinese 107 woiks, in volumes, on 
jihvsiL.il and metaphysical .science tor thiee grades of schools, dhe 
graduates of the ini.ssion schools ha\e made their influence felt in all depait- 
iiients of life. The indirect lesult is immense. Our govciiiment has estab- 
lished schools of modern learning and is increasing them, riiis new edii 
cation is \et in its infancy but has alrcad\ jnoduced visible fiuits and has 
in itself gieat possibilities. 

1 (diiistianit) has given us f^hysical bcuefit'^ in establishing hospitals 
and dispensaiies, training medical students and publishing medical books. 
In iScjo the number of patients tieated in 105 hospitals and dispensaries 
was ^^8,430. This branch of (diristian v ork has won general favoi, even 
in high olfiLial stations, and laige gilts have been bestowed on it by men of 
wealth. I'he blessings of Chiistian medical missions cannot be told. 


HOW ro ;\(:hikvk rkeioious unity. 

P)V Kkv. Dr. WiiLiAM R. Ai.ulr, of Bosion. 

d'he first foini of jiaitial uniticalion of the human race is tiu' cCSthetK 
unification. 'Hie second step is the scientific unihcation, the third is the eth- 
nic, the fourth is the political unification by the establishment of an inteina 
tional code for the settlement of all disputes by rea.son. The fifth will be 
the cornmeicial and social, the free ciiculation «)f all the component items of 
humanity through the whole of humanity. Oiii commerce, steamships, tele- 
grajili and telephone, ami the ever im reusing travel is lapidly bringing that 
about; but the commercial spirit, as such, is cosmic, is selfish. Men seek to 
make money out of others by the principle of profit, getting more than thev 
should. 

The next partial foim of unification is the economic. The economic 
unification of the human race will be what ? The transfer of civili/.ation 
from its pecuniary basis to the basis of labor. The whole effort of the 
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human race must not he to puiclnise i^oods and sell tliem in order to make 
money. It must be to produce j^oods and distid)ute them on the pimciples 
of justice for the supply of human wants, without anv profit. 'I'he pursuit of 
money is cosmic and hostile. The money I get nobody el.sc can hayc but 
tlie spirit of cooperation IS unif\ ing and uniyersal, because in the spiiitiial 
ordei there is no division ; theie is nothing but wholes. 'The knowledge I 
have all may have, without division. 

'fheie are three in unity. I'he unification of the whole i.ice is summed 
up m the seventh foim of unification, which is made up of the sik piccedmg 
foims or distinctions. Now the .seventh is a trinity. Let us see what are 
the tliiee. We have the philosojihu al unification and the theologital iinili- 
cadoii, and the unity ot those is the leligious unilication. Let me delme. 
l‘hiloso])hy is the .science of ultimate ground. 'I'lieology is the science of 
the Inst principle. 'The unity of those two, tiaiisfused thioiigli the whole 
|)ersonalitv and ajijibed as the dominant spin! of life in the regulation of 
conduct thiougli all its «lemands, is religion. That is the pine, absolute, 
univeisal religion in which all can agree. 

'file lirst gie.it obstacle to oyeicomc is oin environment— our .social 
enviioninent. Oui social enviionment, instead of being leileemed, instead 
of refirescnting the aichetv pe mind of God, the redemptive, is cosmic, and 
it IS utterly vain foi us to go and picacli Ghristianity, when just as fast as 
we uttei these juecejits they are neiitiali/ed bv the atmospheric environments 
in which they pass, 'fhe gie.it anti-Christ ol the vvoild is the unchristian 
character and conduct of (diristendom. All through Christendom we jircach 
and profess one set of juecepts and [iraetice the oj)posite. We say, “Seek 
\e first the kingdom of hcayen and its righteousness, and all else shall be 
added unto you.” We put the kingilom of heaven and its righteousness in 
the background and work like so many incarnate devils foi every form of 
self-giatifu ation. 

The gieat obstacle to the religious unification of the human race is the 
iiieligious alvvavs associ.ited and often identified with the religious. Theie 
aie thiee great sjiecilications of that. First, hatred is made religion. Did 
not the Ibahmans and the Mohamineilans slaughtei each othei in the streets 
of Hombay a few davs .igo, haling each other moie than they loved the gen- 
eiic humanity of God Did not the Catholics and 1‘roteslanls sliuggle 
together furiously and come near committing muidei in Montieal and 
'I'oionto a few davs ago r All ovei the world the hatied of the piolessois 
of leligion for one another is irreligioii injected into the vciy core of religion, 
'fhat IS fatal. 

Kites and ceiemonies are not religion. A man may repeat the sound- 
est ciced veibally a hundred limes a day for twenty yeais. He may cross 
hini.self thiee times, and bend his knee and bow his head and still be full of 
pride and vanity ; oi he may omit those ceremonials and retreat to himself 
into his closet and shut the door and in sliuggle with God efface his egoism 
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and receive the Duine Spirit. 'I'liat it> religiDii, and su on through other 
manifeslalionj^. Wemust arnve at jmie, rational, univeisal intcrpretationsof 
all the dogmas of theology. We must interpret every ilogina in such a wav 
that It will agree with all other dogmas in a free circulation of the distinc- 
tions thioiigh the unity. 'I'hen the human race can be united on that. Thev 
never can on the othei. We must put the preponderating emphasis, wilh- 
oLit any division, on the ethical aspects of lehgion instead of on the specu- 
lative. Eoimerly it was pist the other way. We are iai)idly coming to that. 
'I'he libeialists began their protests against the Catholic and Evangelical 
theologies by supporting the ethical -emphasuing chaiacter and conduct. 
Put all the churches now recogni/.e that a man must have a good character, 
that he must liehave himself pro[)erlv, moiallv- 'bherc is not one that doubts 
oi (juestions it. 'I’hese have become commonplace, and vet the liberals stay 
right there ami don’t move a step. Liberalism thus far has been ethical 
and shallow. FA'angelicanism has been dogmatic, tyrannical and cruel, to 
some extent irrational, but it has always been profound. It has battled with 
the real problems which the liberalists have simply blinked at, and settled 
these [iioblems m universal agreement. For example, the doctrine of the 
fall of Adam. 'I'here was a real pioblem. The world is full of evil ; (iod 
IS jicifett; he could not cieate imperfections. I low happened it ? Why, 
man was created all right, but he fell. It was an amazingly original, sub- 
tle and profound stroke to settle a real problem. 'I'he liberals came up, and, 
saying it was not the Hue solution, they blinked at the ])roblem and denied 
that it existed. Now the real solution seems to me is not that the evils in 
the uiii\eise have come from a fall. The fall of an archdenioniac spirit in 
heaven does not settle the problem; it only moves it back one step. How 
did he fall ? Why did he fall ? 'I'herc can be no fall in the archetypal idea 
of God. Creatures were created in freedom to choose between good and 
evil in Older that through then freedom and the discipline of struggle with 
evil they might become the perfected and redeemed images of God. That 
settles the problem, and we can all agree on that. Of course you want an 
hour to expound it. This hint may seem absurd, but there is more in it. 
Finally, T want to say we must change the emphasis from the world of death 
to this world. Redemption must not be postponed to the future. It must 
be realized on the earth. I don’t think it is heresy to say that we must not 
confine the idea of (dirist to the mere historic individual, Jesus of Nazareth ; 
but we must considei that Christ is not meiely the individual. He is the 
c(»niplcted genus incarnate. He is the absolute generic unity of the human 
lace in manifestation. Therefore, he is not the follower of other men, but 
their divine exemplar We must not limit our worship of Christ to the 
mere historic jierson, but must see in the individual person the perfected 
genus of the divine humanity which is God himself, and realize that that is 
to be multiplied. It cannot be divided, but it may be multiplied commen- 
surately with the dimensions of the whole human race. 
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EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

B\ llKNRY r)ki;MM()Ni>, LL.D., F.R.S.E., K.Ci.S. 

No more lit theme could be chosen for discussion at this Congiess than 
tlie lelation of (dinsti.inity and evolution. Evolution — and by that 1 do 
not mean D.iiwinisin, which is not yet proved, noi S[)encetianism, which is 
incomplete, noi Weismannism, which is in the hottest hies of criticism, but 
evolution as a gieal categoiv ol thought is the supieme woid of the nine- 
teenth centinv. Moie than that, it is the gieatest geneiali/.ation the woild 
has evei known. 

'Khe meie [iiesence of this doctiine in science has reacted as by an elec- 
ti R induction on everv surioimding ciicle of thought. Whether we like it or not, 
whethei wc shun the change, oi court it, or (bead it, it has come, and we must 
set oui selves to meet it. No tiutli now can remain unaffected by evolution. 
We can no longer take out a doctrine in this century or in lhat, bottle it 
like a vintage, and stoic it in our creeds. We see tiuth now as a profound 
(Rcan still, but with a slow and ever-rising tide, d'hcology must reckon 
with this tide. We can store this truth in our vessels, for the formulation 
of doctrine must nevei stop; but the vessels, with their mouths open, must 
lemaiu in the ocean. If we take them out the tide cannot use in them, and 
we shall onlv have stagnant doctrines nitting in a dead theology. 

To the student ol (Jod’s ways, who reverently maiks his piogressivc 
levelation and scans the hori/on for each new fulfillment, the held of science 
under the influence of this gie.it doctrine, piesents just now a sjjectacle of 
bewildeiing intciest. 'I'o say that he regards it with exjiectation is feebly 
to realize the dignity and import of the time. ! le looks at science with 
awe. It IS the thing that is moving, unfolding. It is the breaking of a 
flesh se.il. It IS the new chapter of the world’s history. What it contains 
foi (diristianity, oi against it, he knows not. What it will do, or undo— for 
111 the fullilling it may undo he cannot tell. The plot is just at its thickest 
as he opens the page ; the problems aie more in nuinbei and more intricate 
than they have ever been befoie, and he waits almost with excitement for 
the next development. 

And vet this attitude of Chiistianity towards science is as free fiom 
false hope as it is from false fear. It has no false fear, for it knows the 
stiange fact that this plot is always at its thickest ; and its hope of a (juick 
solution is without extravagance, for it has learned the slowness of God’s 
unfolding and his patient tempering of levelation to the young world 
which has to bear the strain. Hut for all this, we cannot open this new and 
closely Written page as if it had little to give us. With nature as God’s 
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woik ; with man, Ood’s hncsl instnimciit, ns its mvfstiifatoi ; with a mul- 
titude of the finest of these line instiumeiits, m lahoiatoiy, field .iiul study, 
hourly enj<af^a*(l u{>on this hook, exploiing, dcelphelln^^^ sift injj^ and \erify- 
ing -it IS impossible that there should not be a solid, original and evei 
inereasing gain. 

'The idea of gain foi icligion to be made out of its relations with science 
IS almost a new thing. Its realization with whatevei paitial success is by 
fai the most striking featuic of the present situation. The inteicouisc 
between these two, until very recently, was remote, suspicious and strained. 
Aftci the first great (juaiiel — for they began the centuries h.ind in hand 
the <iuestion of religion to scienie was the pen-mptoiy one. “How 
dale you speak at all ” 'Mien .is science held to its light to spe.ik, tlu* 
question became mole pungent: “What new iiienaie to 0111 cieed does 
youi latest discoveiy portend''” l>y .ind b\ both giew wisei.and tin. 
coaisei conflict ceased. Eoi a time we find leligion suggesting .1 loinpio 
mise, .111(1 asking simply wh.il p.'iituul.ii .id|ustments to its l.itest h\polhesis 
science would demand. Hut all that is changed. We do not nov\ spe.ik 
of the light to be heaid, 01 of menaces to oiii laith, or e\en ol coinpiomises. 
( )ui ([uestion is .1 matuiei one — we ask what cinih ibidion science has to 
bestow, what good gift the Wise Men aie bringing now to lay at the feet of 
oui Christ. 

'I’o suivey the fiehl, therefoie, foi the mere jniiposc of celebrating the 
triumphs of leligiian and science is, let ns hope, an extinct method. 'I'liie 
science is as much a caie of true theology as any branch of tiuth, and if it 
IS necessary for a few moments to ajipioach the subiect p.utly in an 
apologetic altitude, the final object is to show, not how ceitain old theo- 
logical conceptions have .sa\ed then .skins m lecent conflicts, but that they 
have come out of the struggle enriched, puiitied and enlarged. 

I. 'Fhe fust fact to be legistered is that evolution has swept ovei the 
doctrine of cication, and left it untouched, exi ept foi the bettei. The 
stages in the advance here aie easily noted. Working in its own field, science 
made the diseovery of how Cod made the woild. 'fo science itself this 
discovery was as startling and as unexpected as it has cvei been to theol- 
ogy. Exactly fifty years .ago Mr. Dai win wrote in dism.iy to Hookei that 
the old theory of specific cieation -that (iod made all sjiecies apart and 
introduced them into the world one by one — was melting away beloic his 
eyes. He unburdens the thought, as he says m his letter, almost “as if he 
were confessing a murder.” But so entirely has the world bowed to the 
weight of the facts before which even Darwin trembled, that one of the last 
books on Darwini.sm, by so religious a mind as that of Mr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, contains in its opening chapter these words : “ I’lie whole scientific 
and literary world, even the whole educated public, accept as a matter of 
common knowledge the origin of species fiom other allied species, by the 
ordinary process of natural birth. The idea of special creation, or any other 
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exceptional mode of production, is absolutely extinct.'’ I’heology, after a 
jieriod of hesitation, accepted this version on the whole. 'I'he hesitation was 
not due, as is often supposed, to |)rejudice. What theology waited for was 
what science itself was waiting for -the aiiival of the proof. 

riiat the doctrine of evolution is proved yet, no one will assert. That 
in some of its forms it is nevei likely to he proved, many aie even con- 
vinced. It will be time foi theology to be unanimous about it when science 
IS unanimous about it. Yet it would be idle not to lecord the fact that in a 
general form it has received the widest assent from modem theology. And 
there is nothing here but gam. If science is satisfied, even in a general 
way, with its theoiv of evolution as the method of creation, “assent” is a 
cold word with which those who.se busine.ss it is to know and love the wavs 
of (Jod should welcome it. It is needless at this time of day to jjoint out 
the surjiassing grandeur of the new conception. How it has Idled the Chiis- 
tian imagination and kindleil to enthusiasm the soberest scicntitic minds 
from Darwin downwaids is known to every one. For that splendid hypoth- 
esis we cannot be too grateful to science ; and that theology can only eniich 
Itself, which gives it even temporary place in its doctime of cieation. 'I'he 
theorv of evolution (ills a gap at the very beginning of our religion ; and no 
one who looks now at the tianscendent spectacle of the world’s past as dis- 
closed by science, will denv that it has tilled it vvorlhilv. \’el, after all, its 
beaut) IS not the part of its contribution to Christianity which one em])ha- 
si/es hcie. Scientilic theology reciuired a new view, though it did not 
iCMjuire it to come m so magnilicent a form. What it needed was a credible 
liresentation, m view especially of astionomv, geology, pala:ontology, and 
biology, 'riicse, as we have said, had made the former thcoiy simply unten- 
able. And science has supplied theology with a thcoiv which the intellect 
can accept, and which for the devout mind leaves cvciythmg moic woithy 
of w'orshij) than before. 

As to thetime-honoied <juestion of the relation of that thcoiv to the Book 
of (ieiicsis, it may surely be said th.it theology has now no longei any diHi- 
cult). '1 he long and interesting era of the “ recimcileis ” is to be looked 
upon as past, fhat was a nece.ssaiy era. With the older views of revela- 
tion there was no alternative but to harmoni?e the Mosaic cosmogony with 
paheontology. And no more gallant or able attempts were ever made to 
bridge an apparently serious gulf than were the “ Reconciliations ” of Hugh 
Miller and Chalmers, of Kurt/; and (iuyot, and the band of brilliant men 
who spent themselves over this great apology. But the solution, when it 
came, reached us from quite another quarter. 

For, wholly apart from this problem, theology meantime was advancing 
in new directions. The science of Biblical criticism w'as born. The doc- 
trine of evolution, casting its transforming light over every branch of know- 
ledge, came in time to be applied to the literature and doctrine of the Old 
Testament. Under the new light the problem of the reconciliation of 
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(itMiesis and science simply disapj)eaicd. d’hc two tliin.i^s lay in diffeicnl 
regions, no bridge was necessaiy and none was called foi. (Icnesis was not 
a scientific but a religious book, and theie being no science thcie, foi theo- 
logians to put it there, oi “leconcile” as if it weie theie, was seen to be a 
mistake. This new position is as impregnable as it is linal. (Icnesis is a 
presentation of one or two great elementary tiuths to the childhood of the 
world. It can only be lead aright in the spirit in which it w.is wi itten, wit h 
its original purpose in view and its oiiginal audience. Dating from the 
childhood of llie world, wi itten forchildien, and lor that chihl-spiiit in man 
which remains unchanged by time, it t.ikes coloi and shape actordingly. 
Its object IS purely religious, the point being not how ceitain things wcie made 
which is a (]uestion for science which the leve.ilei of truth has cveiywheie 
left to science -Init that (lod made them. It is not dedicated to science, 
but to the soul. It IS a sublime theology, a hymn of creation, given in view 
of idolatry oi polytheism, telling the w’orshijilul youth of the earth that the 
heavens and (he earth and every flying and cieeping thing were made by 
(iod. 

This ctmclusion, and it cannot be too widely asscite<l,is now a common- 
place with scientific theology. The misfoitune is that, with the bioken 
state of the chinches, there is no one to announce in the name of theology 
that this controveisv IS at an end. 'The theological woi Id needs nothing 
as much just now as a clearing house, a rcgistei office, a something akin 
to the ancient councils, wheie the legitimate gains of theological science 
may lie registered, the new advances chionicled, popular errors exploded, 
and authoiitative announcements made of the exact position of affairs. 'The 
waste of time both to li lends and foes to friends in laboiiously proving 
what IS .settled, to foes in inglorioiisly slaying the slain -is a serious hind- 
rance to the piogiess of truth ; and could any council have dealt with this 
controvcisy, let us say, as a Hiilish As.sociation with Bathybius - -the relig- 
ous woild would be spaicd such paltry spectacles as Mr. Huxley annihilat- 
ing Mr. (Gladstone, m presence of a blaspheming enemy, over a piobleni, 
which, to real theology, is non-existent. Probably nine-tenths of the 
“ modem attacks” upon religion from the side of science are assaults upon 
jiositions which theological .science has itself discredited, but whose dis- 
claimers, for want of a suitable platform to announce them fiom, have not 
been heard. 

II. Evolution has swept over the church’s conception of oiigins and left 
It also untouched except for the better. The method of creation is one thing, 
the question of origins is anothei. There is only one theory of the method 
of creation in the field, and that is evolution; but theie is only one theory of 
origins in the field and that is creation. Instead of abolishing a creative 
hand, in short, as is sometimes suppo.sed, evolution demands it. All that Mr. 
Darwin worked at was the oiigin of species; he discoveied nothing new, and 
professed to know nothing new, about the origin either of matter or of life. 
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Nothing is moic ignoiant than the attempt to pit evolution oi natural law 
against citation, as if the one exclmled the other, d he ChiLstian ajxilogist 
who tries to lefute (d)jeclions founded upon then supposed antagonism is 
engaged in a wholly superfluous task. Evolution instead of being opj)osed 
to creation assumes creation. Law is not the cause of the older of the woild 
but the expression of it -so far from accounting foi the oiigin of the world, 
It IS one of the chief things whose origin has to be accounted for. Evolution 
only professes to offer an account of the develojinicnt of the world, but it 
does not profess either to account for it, oi toi itself. 

d’hc neutrality of evolution here has been again and again asserted bv 
its chief exponents, and the fact ought to take a place in all future discus- 
sion of the subject. Mr. I luxles's wools alone should be siiflicicnl to set 
the theological mind at rest, “'riiedoctiine of <‘\olution,” he writes, “is 
neithei theistic nor anti-theistic. It has no moie to do with theism than the 
til St book of Euclid has. It does not even come in contact w'lth theism con- 
sidcied as a scientific doctrine.” ” Rchmd the t oojieiatiiig foici-s of natuie,” 
sa\s Weissman, “ which aim at a jiuipose, we must admit a cause. . . 

inconceivable in its nature, of which we c.in say only one thing with cer- 
taint\, that it must be theological.” 

Eai too lightly, in the |)ast, have leligious miiuls been wont to assume 
the irreligiousness of scientific thought. Scientific thought, as scientific 
thought, can neither be leligioiis noi iiieligious, \ct w hen the jniie man of 
science sjieaks a j)Uie wool of science a neutial and coloiless woid 
because he has failed to put in the tficological coioi he has been bianded 
as an infidel. It must not escape notice, in an\ summing up of the jneseni 
situation, how scientilit men ha\e theinsehes repiuiiated this chaige. It is 
not denied that some have gi\en giound for it b\ explicit utteiance even 
by blatant, insolent and vulgai utteiance. Ihil fai moie, and among them 
those wdio are cuirently supposeil to stand foiemost in the opposing 
ranks,have expressly denounced it and gone out of their way to denounce it. 

Professoi Tyndall says, “ I have noticed dm mg yeais of self-obsei va- 
tion that it IS not in houis of clearui'ss and viiioi that atheism commends 
Itself to my mind ; that in the hours of stronger and healthier thought it 
ever dissolves and disappears, as offeiing no solution of the mysterv in 
which we dwell and of which we form pait.” 

Apait from that, it may well be that some of the protest of science 
against theism is directed not against a tiue theism, but against those 
supeistitions and iri.itional foims which it is the business of science, in 
whatever department, to expose. What 'ryndall calls a “ fierce and dis- 
torted theism,” and wdiicli elsewhere he does not spare, is as much the 
enemy of Chiistianity as of science; and if .science can helj) Christianity to 
destioy it, it does well. What we have really to fight against is both 
unfounded belief and unfounded unbelief; and theie is perhaps just as 
much of the one as of the other afloat in current literature. “In these 
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days,” s.ivs Ruskiii, “ you li.ivo to ,^alanl a.^^lm^t llu- f.il.ilisl daikncss of 
the two o|)j)osite piides: the piide ol faith, which lma^^nes tli.it the natiiie 
of the Deit^ can he defined hy its eonvntions, <in<l the jnide of science, 
winch imagines that the eiieigy of Deity can he explained hy its analysis ” 

'I he ijuestion as to the jiropoition of stientitic men who take the Cliiis- 
tian side is too foieign to the present theme to call for lemaik ; hut as .1 
ni.'ittei of fact theie is jnoh.ihly no mote leal iinhelief among men of 
science than among men ol any other jnofession. 'I'he nimiheiiiig ot heads 
heie is not .1 s\stem that one fancies, hut .is it is a line often t.iken on tlie 
opposite side, and seems to have .1 weight wutli ceitain minds, 1 lectud here, 
in passing, the iollowing authoiized st.itenient hy a w’ell known l-'ellow^ ol 
the Kosal SoiielN of London . 

I have known the Ihitish Association und<‘i loilyoiie difteient piesi- 
deiils -all leading men ol science, with the exception of two or thice 
.ifijioiiited on olliei gioimds. On looking o\ei these lorl\-oiie names, 1 
count twenty wdio, judged h\ their juicate utterances 01 juisate coinmunii .1- 
tions, aie men of ( hiisti.in hcdief and ehar.ictei, w’hile, judgecl hv the same 
lest, onh foui disheliece in .in\ divine levelalion. Of the lemaining sevem- 
teeii, some have possibly heen leligious men, and olliets nia\ Imnc been 
oj)j)onents ; hut it is f.m to suppose th.it the gie.itc‘i j>ait h.ue given no 
vet\ serious thouglit to the subject. I do not iiie.in to say tli.al all these 
twenty have heen men of much spmtualitv, and ceitainlv some of them 
h.ive not been classed as 'oithodox,’ hut the liguies at le.ist iiidic.ite that 
leligious faith lathei than unbelief has characteii/ed the- le.iding men of the 
Association.” 

but to leturii. Instead of lohhing the woild of a (iod, science has 
done moic th.iii all the philosojihies and natuial theologies of the past to 
sustain and eniieh the theistic conception. 'I'hus : (1) It has in.ide it 
impossible foi the woild evei to woishiji any other (iod. 'The sun, foi 
instance, and the slais hayc been “found out” Science has sliowm us 
exactly what the\ aie. No man can worship them any nioie Ifscieme 
has not by searching found out God, it has not found an> olhei (jo<l, or 
anything the Ic.ast like a (iod that might c'ontinue to be even a concei\able 
object ol worship in a scientific age. (2) IJy scaiching, t hough it has not 
found (iod. It has found a place ioi (iod. At the back of all pheiiomeii.i 
science posits (iod. As never before, fioin the puiely jilnsical side, Iheie is 
loom 111 the w'oild for (iod; there is a license to anyone who can name this 
name to aftiini, to speak out, to introduce to the woild the object of his 
faith. And the gain here is distinct. Ilitheito, theology held it as ,111 
almost untested dogma that (iod created the world. '1 hat dogma has now' 
passed through the fieicest of ciucibles and conies out untarnished. A 
pel mission to go on, a license from the best of modern science to lesuine the 
old belief, is at least something. 

{3) vastly extending 0111 knowledge of creation, science has gi\en us 
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a more (iod-like God. 'The new-found enclitics in the woild demand will, 
and an evei present will. God no lonj^ei made tlie world and withdiew; he 
pervades the whole. Appeannji; at special ciises, aceoidim^ to the old view, 
he was to he conceived of as the non-iesidenl God, the occasional wondei- 
woikei. Now he IS always there. Science has not h in,L( line i to otfei Chris 
tianity than this exaltation of its sii|)ieme conception (iod. Is it too much 
to say that m a piactical aj'e like the piesent, w-hen the idea and practice of 
woiship tend to he foi^oUten, God should wish to leveal himself afiesh in 
ever more sinking wa)s ^ Is it loo much to s,i\ that at this distance lioin 
creation, with the eve of theology lesting largely upon llie incarnation and 
woik of the Man Chiist Jesus, the .Mmighty should design with moie and 
more inipre.ssi\eness to utter himself as the Wondeifiii, the Counselor, the 
Gieat and Mighty (iod Whethei this he so oi not, it is ceitain that eveiv 
step of science discloses the attnhutesof the Almighty with a giow'ing magni- 
licence. 'I'lie authoi of XtUtoal /u'/ii^ion tells us that “the average scieiililic 
man woishijis just at piesent a moie awful, and as it were a gieatei, deity 
than the average Christian.” Ceitain it is that the Chiistian view and the 
scientilic view together form a conception of the ohjecl of worshiji, such as 
the world in its highest insj)iiation never reached before, d’he old student of 
natural theology lose from his conlempl.ition of design in nature wuth 
heightened feelings of the wisdom, goodness and pow'cr of the Almighty. 
Put never before had the altrihules of eternity, and immensity, and inlinity, 
clothed themselves with language so majestic in its sublimity. 

III. Evolution has swept over the argument fioni design and left it 
unchanged cxccj)t for the better. In its old foim, it is as w’ell to admit 
S(juarely, this argument has been swejit aw'a\. 'I'o it, as to the doctiine of 
sjiecial cieation, the work of the latei iiatuialists has pioved absolutely 
fatal. Put the same hand that destioyed, fulfilled, and this beautiful and 
serviceable aiguinent has l.itely received such a lehabilitalion from evolu- 
tion as to promise for it a new lea.se of life and usefulness. Darwin has not 
vviitten a chapter that is not full of teleology. The “design ” is there still, 
Ic.ss in the part than in the whole, le.ss in the paits than in the relations of 
ihe parts; and though the time is not quite ripe yet for the full re-statement 
of the venerable argument, it is clear we are to have it with us again 
invested with piofounder significance. It is of this that .Mr. Huxley after 
showing that the old argument is scientifically untenable, writes : “ It is 

necessary to remember that there is a wider teleology which is not touched 
by the doctrine of evolution, but is actually based .upon the fundamental 
proposition of evolution.” 

Passing away from these older and more familiar problems, let me indi- 
cate lastly, and in a few closing words, one or two of the more recently dis- 
closed points of contact. Not a few theological doctrines, and some of 
supreme significance, are for the first time beginning to feel the effect of the 
new standpoint ; and though it were piemature to claim actual theological 
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contribution from this direction, one cannot fail to nolice where the rays are 
striking and to prophesy that before anothei half century is past a theolog- 
ical advance of moment may result. The adjustments already made, it will 
be observed, have come exactly where all theological reconstruction must 
begin, with the foundation truths, the doctrines of Clod, creation and provi- 
dence. Advances in due order and all along the line from these upward are 
what one might further and next expect. With suggestions in some of these 
newer directions the whole held of theology is already alive, and the oppor- 
tunity now offered to theological science for a reconstruction or illumination 
of many of its most important doctrines has never been sin passed in hope- 
fulness or interest. 

Under the new view, for instance, the whole question of the Incarnation 
IS beginning to assume a fresh development. Instead of standing alone, an 
isolated phenomena, its profound lelations to the whole scheme of nabire 
are opening up. Theijuestion of Revelation is undergoing a similai expan- 
sion. 'I'he whole ordei and scheme of natuie, the books ol science, the 
course of human history, are seen to be onlv parts (d the manifold revehi- 
lion of God. As to the specilic revelation, the Old and New 'restament 
Scriptures, evolution has already given the world what amounts to a new 
Hible. Its peculiarity IS that in its form it is like the world in which it is 
found. It is a word, but its root is now known, and we have other words 
from the same root. Its substance is still the unchangeil language of heaven, 
yet it IS written in a familiar tongue. The new Bible is a book whose parts, 
though not of unequal value, are seen to be of different kinds of value; 
where the casual is distinguished from the essential, the local Irom the 
universal, the subordinate from the primal end. This Bible is not a book 
which has been made; it has grown. Hence it is no longer a mere woid- 
book, nor a compendium of doctrines, but a nursery of growing truths. It 
is not an even plane of proof-texts without pioportion or emphasis, or light 
and shade; but a revelation varied as nature with the divine in its hidden 
parts, in its spirit, its tendencies, its obscurities and its omissions. Like 
nature, it has successive strata, and valley and hill-top, and atmosphere, and 
rivers which are flowing still, and here and there a place which is desert, and 
fossils, too, whose crude forms are the stepping-stones to higher things. It 
IS a record of inspired deeds, as well as of inspired words, an ascending 
series of inspired facts in a matrix of human history, d'hix is not the 
pioductof any destructive movement, nor is this transformed book in any 
sense a mutilated Bible. All this has taken place, it may be, without the 
elimination of a book or the loss of an important word. It is simply the 
transformation by a method whose main warrant is that the book lends itself 
to it. 

Other questions are moving just now, but one has only time to name 
them. The doctrine of immortality, the relation of the person of Christ to 
evolution, and the modes of operation of the Holy Spirit, are attracting 
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attention, and lines of new thought are already at the suggestion stage. Not 
least in interest also is a possible contribution fiom science on some of the 
more practical problems of soteriology, and the doctrine of sin. On the last 
point, the suggestion of evolution that sin may be the relic of the animal past 
of man, the undestroyed residuum of the animal and the savage— ranks at 
least as a hypothesis, and with proper safeguards may one day yield some 
glimmering light to theology on its oldest and darkest problem. If this 
partial suggestion, and at present it is nothing more, can be followed out to 
any pin [lose, the result will be of much greater than speculative interest. 
For if science can help us in any way to know how sin came into the world, 
It inavhelp us better to know how to get it out. Even to diagnose it moic 
thoroughly will be a gain. Sin is not a theme to be expounded only 
Ihiough the niedium of proof-texts ; it is to lie studied from the life, to be 
watched biologically, and followed out through all its psychological states. 
A more accurate analysis, a better understanding of its genesis and nature, 
may modify some at least of the attempts now being made to get nd of it, 
whether 111 the national or individual life, which are as futile as they are 
unscicntilic. But the time is not ripe to speak with other than the greatest 
caution and humility of these still tremendous jiroblems. 


FU rURK OF RELIGION. 

By Mkkwjn-Marie Snell. 

Religion IS as indestructible as force; it i.s, in fact, the manifestation of 
the mightiest as well as the most exalted of all forces, the asjiiration of man. 
In the very structure of human oiganism, in the pulsations of every soul, in 
the interlacings of every libci, are writ the gicat tiuths of the solidaiity of 
life, the coordination of beings, the cooperation of wills. Every human breath 
is a sigh for the unatlained, eveiy human thought is a dream of cosmic broth- 
el hood, cveiy human volition is a grasping of the garment of a Savioui God. 
Is there a human being that does not aspiie ? Well, be it so; but whcie is 
he who does not love ? Religion in its five fold aspect of doctrine, spiritual life, 
ethics, ceremonial and organization, is to be found in every nation and tribe 
that bcais (he name of man. It is tiue that the foims of its manifestation, 
intellectual, spiritual, moial, esthetic and jnactical, are almo.st countless in 
their variety ; but at bottom of them all are the same principles, the same 
instincts, the same aspirations. 

We know that religion is true, and therefore immortal, because it is uni- 
versal. Whatever is an essential element of human natuie must be true, for 
if we could doubt the veracity of our own natuies, all reasoning, all thought, 
all action, would become an absurdity, and we should be engulfed in a skep- 
ticism so complete as to constitute an immediate and literal suicide. But 
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because of the veracity of nature all its various manifestations must be looked 
upon as so many peails of thouf,dit and feeling hung upon the same golden 
thread of tiulh. If this be so, truth is universal, and not the monopoly of a 
single priesthood. Ever> religion must be at bottom a religion of truth, every 
cultus must be at heart a levelation of beauty ; every moral code must be m 
effect a .school of goodness. 

We h\e in a wondious age, and the supeisciiption of its wonders is 
this one word, ttnivcr\ali/v. All the varied commodities of mind and mattei, 
men and books, ideas and things, are passing from one land to anotlier 
with astonishing lapidity. Now it is possible, as nevei before, to know our 
fellow men in the ends of the earth, and be known by them. If, then, eveiy 
doctrine is tine, every w’oishg) beautiful, and eveiy form of duty good, it 
apjieais that thcie be before us spiritual tieasures far more lavish than any 
mateiial goods which nation can acaiuire liom nation or man from man. Is 
anv one so dull ot peiception as to believe that while silks and porcelains and 
delicacies and maehineiy aie becoming the common possessions of mankind, 
the intellectual and spiritual commodities will alone remain inert Not so; 
leligion IS of all things least local and provincial m its character. 

It appeals then, that the leligion of the future will have no fences; per- 
haps I had better sa>, it will have no blinds. It will be open on every side 
towards eveiy vehicle of tiuth, eveiy embodiment of beauty, every instru- 
ment of goodness, that is to say, towaid all expressions of thought, all mani- 
festation of feeling, all standards of conduct. Since love is the father of all 
the gods, the root ami essence of the spiritual sense, it is especially by love 
and in love that this bieaking down of the old barriers will be realized. The 
fundamental chaiactenstic of the leligious future will be a universal union in 
love. 

If to this accord of spirit theie is to be added an accord of thought and 
woiship and conduct, it must be ba.sed, not uj)on a minimizing of religious 
differences, not upon a ie)ection of all but a few suppo.sed fundamentals, 
but upon a full, unieseived acceptance of all the elements of all religions. 
Vain IS his task who would lastingly suj)press any manifestations of the 
spiritual .sense which any time or any age has witnessed. Religion is 
eternal, not only in itse.ssence, but in its inrinitude of forms. Tiuth is one, 
but the aspects of tiuth aie infinite; beauty is one, but the manifestations 
of beauty are endless; goodness is one, but the applications of goodness 
aie innumerable. 'I'he human mind is broad enough to contain and recon- 
cile all doctrines; the human heart is large enough to embrace and har- 
moni/e all svmpathies and admirations ; the human will is strong enough 
to execute all duty. 

If religion has a future, surely each of its elements will share in that 
future. Doctrine has a future, discipline has a future, morality has a future, 
ritual has a future, organization has a future ; and by the law of evolution 
the future can be expected to be an advance upon the present, Religion 
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in the futiiie will mit only become bio.ul enough to t.ike in every foim of 
(loetnne, ol s|)intiiality, of inoralit\, of iiliial, of 01 tjani/alion, but will pro 
gies.s until each of these elements shall h.ive leaehed its highest degiee of 
development. 

We must look foiward, then, not to a ha/y mist of general leligioiis 
notions, but to .1 dehnite and compact doctiinal system, f.ir-ieaehing \et 
elastic, in which all the lelignms ideas of the whole woild shall have been 
taken into consideiation ; a discipline for the spiiitual life, consisting ol 
CKact scientilic laws b.ised upon the bioadest possible inductions; a moi.d 
code summing uj) all the ethical lights of the race in a strong, clear noim of 
beauty, not ciudely reached, but so constituted as to be adaptable to all the 
varying ciicumst.inces of life and environment; a ceremonial system in 
which theie slnill be room for evei v beauty and dignity of ritual, evei y simplic- 
ity and spontaneity of infoimal Iratorni/ation, which has been ever eiijoved 
on eaith ; a cosmojiobtan organi/ation which shall leave the fullest play foi 
individual method and initiative, anti shall unite in itself all the different 
forms of leligious oiganization that men and women have ever daicd to 
contend o\er, and uhich sh.UI yet have unity enough to insure the highest 
economy of effoit and to constitute a true cooperative brotherhood of uni- 
veisal humanity. This must be the outcome, if one only premise the per- 
petuity of the spiiitiial sense in its live-fold manifestation, and the sov- 
reignty of the law of evolution in the re.dm of mind as well as in that of 
maltei. 

d'he religion of the futme will be universal in every sense. It will 
embody all the thought and aspiration and viitue and emotion of all human- 
ity ; it will (liaw together all lands and peoples and kindreds and tongues, 
into a universal brotheihood of love and service; it will establish uponearth 
a heavenly order. 


THE RKITGION OF THE EUFUKE. 

Rv John Talbot Gkaoly, I). I)., oi- Rochlsilk, N. Y. 

'I'he leligions of the world are susceptible of classification into ethnic 
and c atholic divisions. 

Ethnic religions aie controlleil by the character of the nations holding 
them, d liey aie limited by ihe laws which limit the races among which they 
are found, and they manifest neithei desire nor jiower to pass those boun- 
tlaiies. /oroastrianism has been confined to the tribes of fian; Confucian- 
ism to the races of China. Greece, Rome, Scandinavia and Egyjit had 
each a national religion. Rrahmanism is limited to geographical teiritoiy. 
It is also bounded by blood. It must be propagated by birth, and hence it 
follows the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Catholic religions affect to be adapted to all men, and their adherents 
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luivc, to a greater oi lesb felt it iiicuinhent on them to propagate 

them. Islam, Riuldhism, and Chiistianity aie the chief lepresentatives of 
this class. Judaism mav, on some theories of interpretation of the oldei 
Jewish Scriptures, jiossibly he included with the universal leligions, though 
in all its latei histoiv it has been a national one. 

'I'hat theie is a common religion to come is suggested in many ways, 
d'he incieased ailmixture of races in our day tends to a fusion of vaneties, 
and a leturn to a common t)pe, which is not an accidental but a permanent 
tendency, lesiilting from the incre.ised communication amongst the laces 
riie lesult of this was cleaily seen bv De rociiuevillc : “ It seems evident 
that the more the bariiers ate lemovcd which scfiarate nation fiom nation 
.imoiigst mankind, .ind citi/en from c iti/en amongst a pcojile, the sliongei 
is the bent of the hiim.in mind, as if by its own impulse, towaid an only and 
.dl-powcrful Reing, dispensing eipial buvs in the same mannei to e\ciy man.” 
It civili/ation demands that men asceitain then community of inteiests in 
leiation to their bodies aivl minds, it is inevitable that they shall institute 
1111(1111 les as to their community of leligious interests, 'riuis the iiiesistible 
laws that hold human society impel men toward some common faith. 

Fuither, in this age men are eager in then seaich aftei universal pun- 
ci()les in all depaitments of human thinking. 'Die best thnikeis are ni(|un- 
ing aftei universal laws. It would seem nn()ossible that men should come 
to know that common laws from a common lawgiver govern them in their 
relations to material things, without going on to the logical and iriesist- 
ible conclusion that common laws fiom a common lawgiver govern their 
spiritual intere.sts. 

But what will that common religion be? “There is nothing in relig’ 
loiis history,” said Archdeacon Hardwick, “which is more remarkable than 
the striking resemblances which the leligious thought of the world often 
piesents in widelv separated ((iiaiters of the globe.” How widespread, for 
instance, is the notion of the unity of the godhevidl The doctrine of the 
incarnation of Deity is also a jireyailing notion. 'I he world’s altais show a 
wide demand foi a s.iciificial cult. These coincidences and correspond- 
ences among the religious notions and traditions ol mankind, ai)()ear in broken 
and disjointed fiagments; but they are not void of value. What I want to 
emphasize is, that bioken, malformed and distorted though these ideas may 
be, thev aie the dearest things these ()eoj)le know. 'I'hey will sacrifice then 
wealth for them; they will look cannon out of countenance to defend them ; 
thev will wander into distant parts and lay them down on binning sands 
and die lor them 'I’he instances aie rare in which any such great foimulas 
of faith ha\e ever been disphmed. Men cling to them as then solace and 
defence, for guidance and for merit. 

It seems ca.sy of assertion that the religion which contains within itself 
the largest number of these great root-thoughts of the world’s faiths, and 
correlates them on a logical basis, has a huge chance of becoming the relig- 
ion of the world. 
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Now I, a Christian, need not assert that all the threat ideas of men 
are included in the faith [ would defend witli my life. I may challenge the 
presentation of any faith held by men to-day, or known to jiast histoiy, 
which contains so many of the great ideas ot religion which men hold dear 
as the Chiistian religion. It is doubtful if anything can be found in the 
history of religious thought prior to the coming of Jesus Christ which men 
would concede to be lovely or of good lepoit, which Jesus Christ did not 
rc-forinulate and roalliiin. It is imj).»-,sible to discovei in all the inteuen- 
ing history of the lace since Jesus Cdiiist the appearance of a new religious 
idea. Chiistianity has the thought of the unity of the goilhead, and that 
of the tiinity in umtv, and that of incai nation of the godhead, and that of 
sacrilice and propitiation for sm, and that of intercession, and that of regen- 
eiation. All the othei great items of the faiths of the woild aie not only 
present, but cooidinaled, corielaled, and logically piescnted as a whole, 
lesus Chiist not only icstated all that men had ever held to be of good 
lepoit, but beggaied the hiture bv anticijiatmg die veiy powei to adjust 
and cot lelale them, llislogieal oidei of religious thought and his high 
spiritualization of ethics have not been subsliluted, displated nor supjile- 
mented. In cveiy point of theology, as in eseiy point of morals, he is the 
world’s master at this houi. lie is the monarch of moials, and the prophet 
who has announced the final theology of the lace. 

It IS much inoie piobable that the faiths of the world will be le-adjusted 
than displaced, ami )iist that leligion which .shall hold the key of the ulti- 
mate adjustment of the discordant beliefs of mankind w ill fiuce itself into 
final acceptance. 

In addition to holding in solution the gieat genus of all human belief, 
this successful religion will be uniform in its adaptation to the highest religious 
instincts of men. And finally this leligion wall pio\idc for its own dissem- 
ination by the piofouiidest philoso|)h) of |)iopagan(lism. 

d'he Christian lebgion piopounds a geim-theorv of extension. It is 
seed ; it is yeast. It has a pow'er inherent in itself. It is in the nature of 
its beginnings to grow'. It demandsof its follow’d s that it be put into juxta- 
position with all peoples. Its law of dissemination demands that it be 
plaeeil at all (he gie.itest centers of human influence. In accordance with 
this piogram it is established to some degree in every gieat center from 
wdiich influence radi.ites at this hour among men It is alieady the recog- 
nized dominant religion of nations which control much more than half the 
land surface of the globe and all of the seas. I have not assumed the 
divine character of this Christian .system of faith ; I did need not for my 
argument so much as to assert its sujieriority over other faiths. I have only 
estimated the probabilities, whether following the drift of things this Chris- 
tian religion is to become the religion of men. 



TIIK UI/riMAriC RELKilON. 

r>Y Rr. Kkv. John J. Kkank, I).1). 

At the close of our I’arliainonI of l\eli.t,nons, it is our duly to look hack 
and see wli.it it has tau.i^ht us, to look fouvaul and see to what it points. 

'I'hese days will always he to us a nieinoiy of sweetiu'ss. Sweet indee<l 
it has heen foi (rod’s long sejiaiated childten to meet at last, foi those whom 
the haps and mishaps of human life have j)iit so far apai t, and whom the 
foolishnessof the human heart has so often airaved in hoslilitv', heie to clasp 
hands in fnendship and in hiotheihood, in the [iiesence of the blessed and 
lo\ ing Father of us all; sweet to see and feel that it is an awful wiong 
foi leligion, which is of the (iod of love, to insj)ne animosity, hatied, which 
is of the evil one ; sweet to tie .igain bonds of affection hioken since the days 
of liahel, and to taste “ how good and how sweet a thing it is foi hiethien to 
live in unity.” And we have felt, as we looked in one anothei’s c\es, that 
the only condition on which we can ever att.iin to unity in the tiulh, is to dis- 
miss the spiiit ot hostility and suspicion and to meet on the basis of mutual 
truthfulness and chanty. 

'I'licsc days have been days of instruction too. 'I'hcv have given us 
ob]ectdessons in old tiuths, which have grown dealer because thus rendeied 
concrete and living befoie us. 

In the liist |>lace, while listening to utteianccs which we could not but 
ajipiove and apjilaud, tlnjugh coming liom soiiices so diveise, we have had 
piactical, expeiiment.d e\idence ol the old saMiig that there is tiiith in all 
icligions. And the reason is manifest. It is because the human fainilv 
started from unitv, fiom one undivi<le<l tieasuiy of piimitive tiuth ; and when 
the se[»ai .ilions and the wanderings came, they c. lined with lliem what thev 
could of (he tieasuie. No wonder that we all lecogni/e the common posses- 
sion of the olden tiuth when we come togethei at last. And as it is with the 
long divided children of the f.unil\ of Noah, so also it is with the too long 
sep.uated diildien of the (.’huich of (ihrist. 

Then w'e have heanl lepeateil and multifai lous, yet concoidaiit, definition 
of what leligion leally is. Viewed in all its aspects, we have seen how 
true is the old ddinition that Religion means the union of man with (iod. 
'Fills, we have seen, is the great goal tovvaids which all aim, whether 
walking in the fullness of the light orgioping in the dimness of the twilight. 

And, (herefoie, we have .seen how true it is that religion is a icalily 
back of all religions. Religions are orderly or di.sorderly .systems foi the 
attainment of that great end, the union of man with (jod. Any svstem not 
having that for its aim may be a philosophy, but cannot be a religion. 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. H. 
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And, theiefore, again, we have clearly lecogni/ed that leligiDii, in 
itself and in the system for its attainment, necessarily implies two sides, two 
constitutive elements, the human and the Divine, man’s side and God’s side 
in the union and in the way 01 means to it. d’he human side of it, the craving, 
the need, the aspiration, the endeavoi, is, as here testiHed, universal among 
men. dlie distinguished scientist, Quatrefages, is borne out by all the 
evidence of facts in asserting that man is essentially a leligious being. And 
this is demonstration that the Aiithoi of our nature is not wanting as to 
Ills side; that the essential leligiousness of man is not a meaningless 
freak of nature ; th.it the craving is not a Tantalus in man’s heait meant 
only for his delusion and (oiliiie; nav, that its Author has not left it to 
guess ami giope in the dark for its object, but with the mighty aspiration 
and need gi\es the Divine lesjionse and guidance and fruition. 'Phis Par- 
liament has thus been a mighty blow to atheism, to deism, to agnosticism, 
to n.ituiali.sm, to meie humanism. Had it tended to foster any of these, 
It Mould have been f.ilse to humanity, to God, and to tiuth ; it ivould ha\e 
been a misfoitune. Put while the utterances of these vaiious philosophies 
have been listened to with coiiiteous patience and chant\, yet Us whole 
meaning and moral has been to the contrary, the whole drift of its prac- 
tical conclusion has been that man and the woihl never could, and in the 
natuie of things ne\ei can, do without God ; and so it is a blessing. 

Eioin this standpoint, theiefoie, on which our feel aie so plainly and 
fiiinly jilanted b\ this Pailiament, we look foiwaid and ask, lias religion a 
future, and what is that future to be like ? Again, 111 the facts which we 
have been stmhing duiing these seventeen da\s, we find the data to guide 
us to the aiiswei. 

fleie we have heaid the voice of all the n.itions, vea, and of all the 
ages, ceitifving that the human intellect mu.sthave the great Eirst Cause and 
Last End .as the aljiha and the omega of Us thinking ; that there can be no 
philosophy of things without (iod. 

lleie we have heard the erv of the human heait all the world over that, 
without tiod, life would not be woith living. 

Here we have heaid the vcidict of human society in all its lanks and 
conditions, the verdict of those who have most intelligently and most disin- 
terestedly studied the jiroblem of the improvement of human conditions, that 
only the wisdom and powei of religion can solve the mighty social problems 
of the futiuc, and that, in pioptution as the world advances toward the per- 
fection of .self-government, the need of religion as a balance-power in every 
human life, and in the relations of man with man and of nation with nation, 
becomes more and more imperative. 

Yes, humanity proclaims with all its lungs and with all its tongues, that 
the world can never do without religion ; that the future of religion must, in 
the nature of things, be more influential and more glorious than the past ; 
that tlie chief characteristic and the chief instrumentality of human progress 
must be progress in leligion. 
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Next we must ask, shall the future tendency of leligion be to ^^reater 
unity, or to greater diveisity ? 

This Parliament has brought out in cleai light tlie old, familiar tiulh 
that religion has a two-fold aim : the improvement of the individual, and, 
through that, the improvement of society ami of the race ; that it must 
therefore have in its system of organisation and its method of action a two- 
fold tendency and plan ; on the one side what might be called religious 
individualism, on the other side what may be termed religious socialism, or 
solidarity; on the one side, adequate provision for the dealings of God with 
the individual soul, on the othei, provision for the older, the haimony, the 
unity, which is always a characteristic of the works of God, and which is 
ecjually the aim of wisdom in human things, hjr “ Order is heaven’s lirst 
law.” 

The Parliament has also shown that if it may be truly alleged that 
there have been times when solidanty pressed too heavily on iiidividualism, 
at present the tendency is, on the contiaiy, to an exticme of individualism, 
thieatening to fill the world more and more with religious confusion and dis- 
tract the minds of men with leligious contiadictions. Sensible jieople eveiy- 
where seem to be growing sick of this confusion and tired of these contra- 
dictions, ami no wonder th.it they are. ()ii all sides we heai the demand 
for more leligious unity, an echo of the cry that went up from the heait ol 
Christ, ” (), Eathei, grant that all may be made one.” 

But on what basis, by what method, is leligious unity to be attained or 
approached ? Is it to be by a pioccss of elimination, or by a pioccss of 
synthesis ? Is it to be by laying aside all disputed elements, no matter how 
manifestly true and beautiful and useful, so as to reach at l.isl the simplest 
form of religious assertion, the protoplasm of the leligious oigaiiism ? Or, 
on the contiary, is it to be by the acceptance of all that is manifestly tiue 
and good and useful, of all that is manifestly from the heait of (iod as 
well as from the heait of humanity, so as to attain to the dc\ eloped and pci- 
fected organism of religion? To answ^er this momentous question wisely, 
let us glance at analogies. 

First, in regard to human knowledge, w^e are and must be willing to go 
down to the level of uninformed or imperfectly informed minds, not, how'- 
ever, in order to make that the intellectual level of all, but in oidci that from 
that low level we may lead up to the higher and higher levels which knowl- 
edge has reached. 

In like manner, as to civilization, we are willing to meet the barbarian 
or the savage on his own low level, not in order to assimilate our condition 
to his, but in order to lead him up to better conditions. 

PTom this universal rule of wisdom religion cannot differ. In its study, 
too, we must be willing to go down to the simplest assertion of the truth and 
the simplest plan for man’s improvement ; but not in older to make this the 
universal religious level, but in order from this to lead up to the highest and 
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the hc.sl that tlic hountv <>f Hod and the lesponj^o of hum.mitv offei us. lu 
this proees.s, the eoinpdi alive stiid> of relii’ioii.s makes us aeiiuaiiiled with 
many sta^^'s of aiiested development. It is assuiedly not the will of Goil 
that any [)ortion of humanity should remain in these impel feet conditions 
always. 

In the light, thcrehuc, of all the facts here placed before us, let us ask to 
what lesult that giadual develojnnent will lead us. 

In the hist jilace, this comparison of all the principal leligions of the 
woild has demonstialed that the only worthy and admissible idea of Hod is 
that of monotheism. It has shown that pol\ theism in all its loims is onl\ a 
rude degeneiation. It Ims pio\ed that pantheism in all its modilu ations, obiit- 
eiating as it does the pcisonalitv both of Hod and of man, is no leligion at 
.ill. and theiefoie imidmissible as such , th.it it cannot now be .idmided as .i 
|)hiloso])hy, since its \eiy tlist postulates aie met.i])hvsical conlradu turns, 
lleiue the b.isis <>f .ill leligion is bidief in the one liMUg Hod. 

Next, this railiament h.is shown that humanity lepiuli.ites the gods of 
the Epic uieam, who weie .so taken up with then own en)o\menl th.it they 
had no thought for i)ooi man, had nothing to sac to him foi his instiiiclion, 
and norcaie to bestow^ on him for his welf.ue. It h.is shown (hat the god of 
agnosticism is only the god of the i'^piiureans dressed iiji in modem g.iib, 
and th.it .is he e.ires nothing lot hiimanitv, but leaves it in the dark, humanily 
caies nothing foi him and is willing to leave him in his unknovvableness. As 
the fust step III th(‘ solid .iscent of the tiiie leligion is belief in llie one living 
Hod, so the second inu.'.t Ik the belief that the Hieal iMlhei has t.iught his 
ihildien what they need to know and vvh.it (hey necsl to be in ordci to attain 
their destiny, that is. belief in divine levelalion. 

Again, the Pailiament h.is siiown that all the attemiits of the tubes ot 
eaith to rec.iil and set foith (Tod’s teaching, all their ende.uois to tell of the 
means piovided by .Mmightv Hod for uniting man witli himself, logically 
. 111(1 historically lead u[) to and ciilininate in Jesus (_’hiist We h.ive seen 
that .ill the gie.it leligious leadeis of the vvoild deelaied themselves giojiers 
111 the d.iik, p.unting on toward the fullness of the light, oi ('(uiscious joc- 
cursors and prophets of him who was to be the Lightof the Woihl. We have 
seen th.it whatever in then leaching is true and beautiful and good is but 
the forcl.iste of the fullness of the true, the beautiful, and the good to be 
bestowed in him. “ blessed,” he exclaims to his disciples, “blessed aie the 
eyes th.it see the things which von sec ; lor I say to you that many prophets 
and kings have desired to see the things that you sec and have not seen 
them, and to hear the things that you hear and have not heard them.” We 
know the honesty and sincerity (T the sages of old ; and wc know theie 
was not one of them but would have consideiecl it a folly and an impiety 
that he, poor distant groper for the light, should be even compared to the 
Holy One who declared, “ I am the Way and the Truth and the Life. I am 
the Light of the world ; he that follovveth me walkelh not in darkness but 
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sli.'ill liiiv'O thu of life.” I lie woiM’s loiiLi^ini^ foi <lie truth points to 
linn who blinds its {ullness. 'The woi Id’s sad wmiI o\er the w’letchedne.s:^ 
ot sm poiiil.s not to the di'sp.ininn e.se.ipe lioni the tin, ills of hinnandv -a 
pioinisc of estiijie w-hieh is only an nnpo.ssibility and a delusion but to 
liinnainly is cleansin^f .ind uplifting and lestoiation in his iedein[)tion. d he 
w’oild's elavln^' foi union with the Divine linds its aiehety]).d glorious 
reali/ation in his niLaination ; and to a shaie in that wondioiis union all 
•ire called as In. inches of the mystical Vine, meinbeis oi the mystical Taxh 
w'hicli lifts humanity .iboce its natuial st.ite and pouis into it the life of love. 
What Woidswoith and h'merson caught f.'iiit glim[)ses of through the 
immaiiein e of God 111 natme is that wondn»us (hvellint< of (iod in saiii titled 
man wlinh he bestows, who makes us p.iit.ikcis in his own Soiiship. lie it 
is tli.d does full justice to all the human in leligion, because he is the Son of 
Man, .ind can s.i\ with lai moie liuth than the poet : ” 1 hcie is nothing 
human that does not comi'in me ’’ He it is that does full justice to all the 
duinc ill leligion, beCiUise he is the Son ol (lod w'ho has taken lunnanil\ 
in his arms in oidei to lift it to its ('le.itor. 'Iheieloie is he, among all th.it 
hiive evei taught of (iod, tlu* “one niediatoi betw'een (lod and man.” 
'riierefore does the vi'i'dict ot the ages prod. inn, in the w'oids of the .Vpostle 
of the Gentiles, who knew linn and knew all the lest . “()thei toiind.ition 
can no man l.iy but that which God hath laid, whidi is Ghiist Jesus.” As 
long as God is God, and man is m.in, Jesus Chiist is the centei ol religion 
foievei. 

Hut, still finthei, w'e h.ive seen that Jesus Clnist is not a m\th, not a 
symbol, but a living petson.d reality, lie is not .1 vague, sh.idow \ jieisonal- 
ity, le.iving only .1 dim, vague, mystic. il iinjiression behind linn; he is .1 
deal and delniite peisonality, with a deal and delniite teaching .is to tiuth, 

( leal .ind delmite comm. ind as to duty, cle.ir and delniite old. lining .as to 
the me.ins by which (jod’s life is imji.uted to m.in .ind by which man receives 
It, c<niesp()nds to it, and adv.inces towaid peilection. ” In Him,” says the 
apostle, “there is not it n and it /a not, but it i\ is in him,” sublime dedai- 
ation of the definiteness and positiveiicss of his piovision for the enlighten- 
ment and sanctification of mankind. 

Not meiely to cais long dosed in death did he uttei his heavenly 
message; he embodied it in eveilasting foim, in the written code penned 
by his inspned followeis, .ind in the eveidiving tiibun.il to which he said : 
“As the living balhei h.ith .sent me, so do I send \ou: go theiefoie, teach 
all nations, and behold I am with you all d.iys, even to the end of the world.” 

'lhat w'ondrous me.s.sage he .sent “to eveiy cieatiire,” proclaiming as it 
had never been pioclaimed before the v.ilue and the rights of e.ich indivnl- 
ual soul, the subbmest individualism the world had ever heard of. And 
then, with the heavenly balance and equilibiiuin which bring', all individu- 
alities into Older and harmony and unity, he calls all to be sheep of one 
told, branches of one Vine, members of one Body, in which all, while mem- 
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bcis of file lie.ul arc also “ urmuIk-iv one of anollioi,” m wlntli lie is the fiillill- 
inent of Ins own sublime i)ia\ei and jnoplieev: “'riialall may be one, as 
tliou, Father, in me, and [ in thee, that they also may be one in us, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” 'riuis he makes his church a perfect society, 
both hum. in and divine , on its human suk, the most pci feet multiplicity in 
unity and unity in multiplicity, the most peifcct so(ialism and solidarity 
that the world could evei know, on its divine side, the instrument. ilily 
devised b\ the S.ivioiii of the woild loi impaitin^, mainbiiiiiny and pci feel- 
ing the action of the divine lile in each soul ; in its cntiictv, “the body of 
(dnist,” as the apostle declares it, a llodv, a \'ine,botli divine and luiman, a 
livim< oiyanism, im))aitiny the lileol (fod to humanilv. Tins is the way in 
which the Church of Chiisl is piesented tons by the .ipostlcs ami by oui 
land himself It is a coiiciete indiv idii.dity, as distinct .ind unmistakable 
as liimseif. It is no meie ayyregation, no mere coo]H‘ialion oi confedeia- 
tion of ilislinel bodies; it is an orctanie unity, it is the llodv of Chiist, oiii 
means of being engiafted in him and shaiiiig in his life, d’liis is iinmis- 
takablv his potvision foi the saiu titii ation of the world*, will anyone 
ventuie to devise .i substitute for it ^ Will .iin one, in the faie of this deal 
and impmative ti'aehing of oui land, assent that any sep.iialed blanch ma\ 
choos(* to live ap.ut by itself, (»i that anv aggiegatioii ol sejiarated bramhes 
inav do instead ol the oig.inic unilv of the \’ine, ol the llodv 

From the depths ol m\ soul 1 s\mpathi/e imist tendeily with those who 
look fondly on wsiys and oi gani/al ions made deal b\ heieditv and by proud 
histone menioiies. Hut reveieiice .ind ioy.dty to the Son ol (lod must come 
hist; the first question must be, Is this the Vbne, the llodv, fashioned by the 
hands of the Saviour of the world And if histoiy shows that it is not, 
then to all the pleadings of kith and km the loyal ( hristian must exclaim, 
as did the .ijiostles of old: “ Whether we shouhl obey man or obey (lod, 
pidge ve.” 

Men of impetuous earnestness have embodied good and noble ideas in 
separate organizations of then own. I hey weie right in the ideas, they 
wcie wrong in the sejiaialion. < )n the human side of the Chuich of Christ, 
there will always be, as theie aivvavs has been, room foi imjnoveiiient ; room 
foi the elimination of human evils, since our Lord has given no promise 
of human impect alulitv ; room for the admission and ajiplication of every 
human excellence, loom for the employment and the oidenng of every 
human energy in every vvoik that is for (Jod’.s gloiy and man’s welfare; 
room not only for individual twigs, but for strong, majestic branches and 
limbs innumerable ; but all in the organic unity of the one Vbne, the one 
Body, hor on the divine side theie can be “no change nor shadow of alter- 
ation; ” and the living organism of the Vine, of the Body, must ever main- 
tain Its individual identity, just as a living human being, though ever subject 
to a life of vicissitudes, is ever the same identical self. 'I’herefore we under- 
stand why the great apostle denounces and deplores schisms, organic sepa- 
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i;ilii)ns. Tlieicfore we umleistand why the woihl’s cnivin^f for unity cart 
never he satisfieil by mere aggregations and confederations of separated 
bodies, for such a in.in made union can never lealizc the oneness prayed for 
and piedicled bv the Son of (lod. 

Jesus Christ is the ultimate center of religion. He has declared that his 
one organic church is e<[ually ultimate. Because I believe him, here must 
be my stand forever. 


CHRIST THE UNIFIER OF MANKIND. 

By Ki'V. Gi'ORdi'. Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 

Envoys Extraordinary and .Ministkrs I’l KNiPorKNTiARY in thf. 
Kinodom 01- (JoD -Mi n and Womkn, -'I'lie hour foi the closing of this 
nio.st extiaoidinaiv convention has come. Most extraoidinaiy, I say, for this 
Congress is unparalleled in its jiutpose; that putpose is not to array sect 
against sect, or to exalt one form of religion at the cost of all other forms ; 
but “to unite all leligion against all iireligion.” Unparalleleil in its com 
position, save on the day of Pentecost; and it is Pentecostal day again, for 
heie aie gatheied together devout men from eveiy nation under heaven; 
Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesapotamia, in 
ludea and Capji.ulocia, in Ponlus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphyba, in 
Egyiit and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and sojourneis from Koine, 
both jews and proselvtes, Cietes and Aiabians, we do hear them speak- 
ing, eveiy man in his own language, and yet as though in one common 
vernacular, the wonderful works of God. And so is fiiHilled in a sense 
more august than on Pentecost itself, the memoiable prophesy of the one 
coming, univeisal leligion : “It shall be in the last days, saitli (Jod, I will 
jioui foith of my Spiiit on all flesh; and your sons and vour daiightcis 
shall projihesy, and )our young men shall see visions, and )our old men 
shall dream dreams. Vea, and on my seivants and handmaidens in those 
days will I poui forth of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy.” 

All honor to Chicago, whose beautiful White City suggestively symbo- 
lizes the architectural unity of the One City of our One God. All honor to 
this noble Chairman this John the Beloved, whose surname is Barrows — 
for the Christian bravery and the consummate skill with which he has man- 
age<l this most august of human Pailiaments, this crowning glory of eaith’s 
fairest Fair. 

And what is the secret of this piarvelous unity ? Let me be as true to 
my own convictions as you, honored representatives of other religions, have 
been nobly (rue to your own. 1 believe it is Jesus of Nazareth, who, is the 
one great unifier of mankind. 

Coypnght, iSgj, by j. H. B. 
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And, (list, Josus CImst iinilics mankind l>y liiv» own incanialion. For 
when he wms horn into the woild, he was horn, as 1 helieve, inoie than a 
single pel son ; more even than histoiy’s unKjiiest heio ; he was horn, to use 
tlie Ihhle phrase, “The .Son of Man.” I’omler the piofoiind sigmiicance of 
this unique title. It is not “ a son of m.iii ; ” it is not “ a son ol men ; ” it 
is not “ the son of men hut it is “ I'he Son of .Man.” That is to say, 
Jesus of Nazareth is the universal Homo, the essential \'ir, the Son of human 
natuie. lilending in himself all races, ages, sexes, ca[)acities, lem[)eia- 
ineiits, Jesus is the aichetypal man, the ideal heio, the consummate iiieai - 
nation, the symhol of jierfetled human n.ituie, the sum total of uiilokled, 
fullilled humanitv, the Son of Mankind. 'rowaning above all mankind, 
yet pcimeating all mankind, Jesus Chiist is mankind’s one great Inductive 
Man. As sucli, he is the inhahitant of .ill hinds and of all times. See, for 
iiislanee, how he hleiids in himself all laee m.irks — -Shemilic icveieiue, 
IlamiUc foice, Japhetic cultuie. See how he illusiiales in himself all essen- 
tial human capacities — reason, imagination, conscience, coinage, patience, 
faith, hope, love -hleiiding in his own pine whitene.ss all colons of all 
manly vhlues, all hues of all wom.inly gi. ices, being himself the Internal 
(jod’s own intinite solar light. .See how he ahsoihs and assimilates into hi.s 
own perlect leligion all that is good in all othei leligions — the symbolism 
of Jude.i, the asjniation of Egypt, the .cstheticism of (Jieece, the majesty of 
Rome, the hopefulnes.s of I’eisia, the consei vatism ot Cdnna, the mysticism 
of India, the enthusiasm of Aiahia, the eneigyof 'reutonia, the veisatilities of 
Chiistcndom. All othei lehgions, compaiatively speaking, are moic or less 
topogiaplncal. For example. 'There is the Institute leligion of Palestine, 
the Priest leligion of Iyg\pt, the Hero religion of (heece, the Kmpne lelig- 
lon of Rome, the (Jiieher religion of Persia, the Ancestoi leligion of China, 
the Vedic religion of India, the Buddha icligion of Buima, the Shinto lelig- 
lon of Japan, the Valhalla religion of Scandinavia, the Moslem religion of 
'Turkey, the .Sjniit lehgion of our own Ameiican ahoiigines. But Chiis- 
tianity is the religion of mankind. Zoroaster was a Peisian, Confucius was 
a Chinaman, (jaiitama was an Indian, Mohammed was an Arabian, hut 
Jesus i.s the Son of Man. And theiefoic his leligion is equally at home 
among black and white, led and tawny, moiintaineeis and lowlandeis, 
landsmen and seamen, philosophers and jouincymcn, men and women, 
patiiaichs and children. lake the great sea, his leligion keeps flow-ingly 
conterminous with the ever-changing shoie line of cvciy continent, eveiy 
island, cvciy promontory, every recession. And this because he is the Son 
of Man, in whom there is and can be neither Jew nor non-Jew, neither Greek 
nor Scythian, neither Asiatic nor American, neither male nor female, but 
all are one new man in him, and he is all in all. 'Thus is he unifying all 
mankind by his own incarnation. 'Phe Son of Man, and he only, is his- 
tory’s true Avatai. 

Again, Jesus Christ is unifying mankind by his own teaching. Take, 
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in \\a\ of illustration. Ins doctiiiK* of love, as sot forth in Ins own mountain 
sonnon, for instance; Ins bealitiules, Ins precepts of leconciliation, non- 
losistance, love of onennes ; Ins hiddini; each of us use, although in solitary 
closet pra\eis, the jilural “()ui, we, us:” 

‘‘When thou prayest, entci into thine inner chamber, and having shut 
tin door, piay to Ihv Father, who seeth in secret. After this manner there- 
foie pia\ \e : Our I'.ither who ait in hea\en ; (live us this dav our daily 
hiead; h ()i give us our debts, as wc also have forgucn our debtois ; Bring 
us not into lemjitation ; Delivei us from the evil one.” 

Do \ou not see that when every human being throughout the world ear- 
ned out 111 daily life the loving juecepls of the mountain instruction — becom- 
ing, like the Mastei himself, a peaceiiiakei, declining to letaliate, loving his 
enemies, ie( ogm/ing in hisovvn private chamber the universal brotherhood 
hv saying ” < )m I‘'.ithei : ” do you not see, 1 say, that when all mankind 
does all this, all mankind will also become one blessed uiiilv ? 

Oi take paititulail\ Chi.st’s suininary of his mountain teaching, as 
set foith in Ins own golden lule : “All things ihercfoie whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto vmu, even so do ye also unto them ; for this 
is the law and the jirophets.” It is Jesus Chiist’s positive contribution to 
sociologv, c»r the philosophy of society. Without loitering amid minute 
classifications, it is enough to sav that the various theories of society may, 
substanti.dlv .speaking, he lediiced to two. '1 he iirst theory, to hoi row a 
teini fiom cheinistrv, is the atomic. It pioceedson the assum|)tion that men 
aie a mass of sepai.ite uiiils, oi independent Adams, having no common 
bond of organic union or iiiterlunctional connection. Pushing to the 
extreme the idea of individualism, its tendency is egoistic, disjunctive, chao- 
tic. Its motto is “ Aftei me the flood.” It is the theory of Diabohis and 
those who are his, 'The second the'ory, to borrow again from chemistry, is 
the molecular. It pioceeds on the assumption that there is such an actual- 
ity as mankind; and that this mankind is —so to speak one colossal pei- 
son ; each individual member thereof forming a vital component, afunctional 
factor in the one gieat i^rganisin ; so that memhciship in society is universal, 
mutual co-inembeishij). Recognizing each individual of mankind as a con- 
stituent membei of the one gicat human corpus, or corporation, its tendency 
is altruistic, cooperative, constructive. Its motto is : “ We are members 

one of another” It is the Iheoiy of Jesus Christ and those who are his. I 
say then that it is Jesus Chiist himself who has given us the key to that 
greatest of modern problems the ptoblem of sociology. Even the great 
Comte, in whose elaboiate system of religion the worship of humanity lies 
as the corner-stone, discerned, as from afar, this splendid truth ; for he 
taught that the key to social regeneration is to be found in what he called 
” altiuisni : ” that is, the state of being regardful of the good of others ; the 
victory of the sympathetic instincts over self-love ; in a single word, Other- 
ism. Oh, that the scales had fallen from this great man’s eyes, and that he 
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had Ktcogni/ed in the Man of Na/aielh and of Calvary the true, inlinite 
Aitruibt ! For Christianity — 1 mean Christ’s own Christianity exalts man- 
kind as a whole by exalting each man as being a constituent [lart of (hat 
whole; thus transfiguring individualism into wholeism. lleie is the acme 
of human genius; here is the zenith ol human majesty. 

Do you not see, then, that when eveiy human being thioiigliout the 
woild <d)eys our Master’s golden rule, all mankind will indeed become one 
glorious unity ? 

Ol take Christ’s doctrine of neighborhood, as set foith in his own jiaiable 
of the Good Samaritan. Accoiding to this parable, neighbothood does not 
consist in local nearness; it is not a niattei of waul, eit\, slate, nation, coiili- 
nent : it is a matter of glad readiness to lelieve distress wherevei lound. 
Accoiding to human teacheis, it was the lewish priest and the Jewish Levile 
who were neighbors of the Jewish trn\elei to leiieho, Accouiing to the 
divine teachei, it w’as the Samaritan foreigner who wa.-> the leal neigliboi of 
the wavlaid Jew. 'That is to say, e\er\ hiiinan being w'lio is in distiess, 
and whom I t an piai tieallv lielp whethei he lues in ( diu ago 01 m Pekin 
IS my neighbor. As a matter of f.u t, the locoinotue and the steam engine 
and tlie telegiaph aie sw'iftly making all mankind one \ast plusical neigli- 
boihood. And Jesus, in his par.dile of the Good Samaiitan, 1 1 aiisfiguies 
|)hysical neighboi hood into moial; abolishing the woid “ foieignei making 
“ the whole woi Id kin." “Mankind" what is it but “ Man-kiiiiu-il ’ Hou 
subtile Shakcspcaie’s j)la\ on words when he makes Hamlet whispei aside in 
presem e of his io\ al, but bi iital unele ; “A little moie than kin, ami les^ 
than kind." Now do \ou not see that when e\ei\ human being .\meiiean, 
Asiatic, hhiropean, Afiuaii, Islander legaids and treats e\er\ othei human 
being as his own neighbor, all mankind will indeed become one blessed 
wnity ? 

Or take (dirist’s doctrine of mankind, asset forth in his own mission. irv 
commission: “All authoritv hath been guen unto me in heaven and on 
earth. (lo ye therefore into all the world, preach the Gospel to the whole 
creation, make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name ol 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holv (diost; teaching them to observe 
all things what.soevei I commanded you ; and lo, 1 am with you alw.iv even 
unto the end of the woild" (the consummation of the , eon). How'stait- 
lingly these words must have fallen on the ears of those Jewish disciples ' 
Hitherto they had been taught to believe that Israel was Jehovah’s only 
cho.sen people, and that no foreigner could secure his favoi except by being 
circumcised, and so giafted into the Abrahamic stock. And now, after two 
thousand years of an exclusively Jewish religion, the risen Ford bids his 
countrymen go forth into all the world, and preach the evangel of recondi- 
tion to every creature, discipling to himself every nation under heaven. How 
majestically the Son of Abraham dilates into the Son of Man ! How hero- 
ically his great Apostle to the Gentiles, St. Paul, sought to cany out his 
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Mabtei’s mission.iiy c'oniinission ! In fact, the misMonof Paul was a rc'vcr.sal 
of the mission of Aliraham. Gieal was Abraham’s call; but iL was a call 
to become the founder of a sini'le nationality and an isolated Kli,i;ion. 
Greatei was Paul’s call; foi it was a call to become the founder, under the 
Son of Man, of a univeisal brotlieihood .ind a cosmoijolitan leligion. He 
himself was the liist conspicuous human illiistiation of his Master’s jiaiable 
of the (iood Samaiitan. Rein^ Chiist’s chosen \essel, to convey a ^ in an 
c'lect vase his name before (jcnliles, he macjnilied his i^oeat olfice, feebnt,^ 
himself a debtoi to e\ ei y human beini^, whethei ( beek or bai bai lan. And 
he illustrated his Mastei’s doctiineof nenfhborhood, bec.uise he had caught 
his Mastei’s own spirit. I'or the Son of God himself was time’s great foi- 
eigu missionai \ ; mankind's sublime, U pical neighboi ; sloojuiig fiom heayen 
to bind uj) the wounds of out faiodf, alien, waylaid, bleeding humaiiitv , and 
convex It to the blessed inn of his own ledeeming giace. And as the 
Kathei had sent the Son into the world, even so did the Son send Paul into 
the woild. Nobly conscious of this divine mission, he lecognized in everv 
human being, however distant oi degiadcd, a [leisonai neighboi and brother. 
.\iid so he went foith into all the world of the vast Rmuan l''an[me, announc- 
ing, it might .ilniosl be said in liteial tiuth, to eveiv cie.iluie under heaven 
the glad tiding-, of mankind’s reconciliation in Jesus Ghrist. And in tluH 
|)roilaiming everyvvheie the blessed news of a common Saviour, in whom 
theie is iieithei Jew noi non-Jew, but all are one new man in Ghiist,St. Paul 
became the liisthuinan announeei of the chaiacieiistic and gloiious docliine 
of modem limes, human brotlieihood. In the in.ittei ol the " solulanty of 
the nations," Paul, the Jew-Apostle to the Gentiles, towels over every othei 
human heio, being hiiiiself the lirst conspu uous human dcjuity to “ the Pai- 
liameiit of Man, the Eedeialion of the Woild.” 

Do von then not see th.it when eveiy hum.in being believes in Chiist’s 
doctrine of mankind as set lorth in his missionaiy commi.ssion, all mankind 
will indeed become one blessed unity ? 

Or take (dnist’s docliine of the church, as set foith in his own parable of 
the sheep and the go.its ; a wondeiful [laiable, the in.igniliccnt calholicity of 
which we miss, because oiir coinmeiitatois and Iheologi.uis, in their anxiety 
for the standaids, insist on a|;pl)ing it onl) to the good and the bad living 
in Chiislian lands, wheieas it is a jiar.ible of all nations in all times. 

Read it and behold the unspeakable catholicity of the Son of Man! 
Oh, that his church had c.iught more of liis spirit ! 

Do )ou not sec, then, that when eveiy human being lecognizes in evciy 
niinisteiing seivice to others a jiersonal ministry to Jesus Christ himself, all 
mankind will indeed become one blessed unity? 

Once moie, and in general summary of Christ’s teaching, take his own 
epitome of the law, as set forth in his answer to the lawyer’s cjuestion : 
“Master, which is the greatest of the commandments?” and the Master’s 
answer was this : “The first is, Hear, O Israel ; the Lord our God is one : 
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. 111(1 tlidu shall love the l.oid thy (hnl with all thy hcail, and with all thy 
soul, .ind with all thv mind, and with .ill thy strength; this isdhe liisl and 
gieat commandment. Ami .i second one like unlo it is this, riiuii shalt love 
thy neigddior as thvself. On these two eummandinents hangetli the whole 
law, and the pioplnts.” 

Not that these tw.> commandments are really two; they aie simply a 
twofold ( ommandmi'iit ; eai h is the i omplenieiit of the olhei.holh heiiig the 
obverse and the re\eise legends engia\ed on the golden medallion ol (lod's 
will. In othei wolds, iheie i> no le.d diffeieiue betw'een Chi isti.inity .iiid 
moralih . foi Chiislianit\ is moiaiit\ looking Codw.iid, .ind moiality is 
Chiistianity looking m.uiwaid. Christianily is nioi.iiitv i.eks(iali/ed, 'I'hus 
on this twofold commandment of lose to Ood and lose to m.in hangs, as .i 
mights poital li.ings on its two m.i^sisc lunges, not only the ss hole Ibble 
from t lenesis to Apocals pse, but .ilso all tiiie moialits, n.itiiial as svell as 
lesealed. ( )r, to evpiess msself in language suggested by the undiilatory 
theois ; Lose is the etheieal medium peis.iding Cod's nioi.il uniseise, bv 
means of svIikIi aie piop.ig.Ued the motions ol his impulses, the he. it of his 
gi.U'e, the light of Ins tiutli, the electiieils ol iiis aclisities, the magnetism of 
Ills natuie, the .iftinitii's of his th.iiactei the gi.isilation of his svill. In 
1)1 lef, Love is the seis delmition of J)eity himself. "Cod is lose, and he 
that abideth in lose .ibideth in Cod, .ind Cod in him ” 

Do sou not then sie th.il ssheii eseis liiim.in being loses the Loid In-. 
( lod svilli .ill Ills lic.ut and his neighboi ,is his own sell, .ill m.inkiiid will 
indiM'd bei ome one blessed units •* 

\gain • lesiis ( hiist is imitsiiig ni.iiikind bs his ossii death, lasting 
bs the gi.iee of Cod death foi eseis m.in, he bei aiiu' bs that death the pio- 
pili.itioii, not onlv loi the sins ol the less, but .ilso loi the sins of the W'hole 
svoild. And in thus taking .issav the sm ot the svhole ssoild bs leconciling 
in himself Cod to man .ind m.in to Cod, he also is lecoiieiling man to man, 
^\'llat though Ills ssoik ol recoiu illation h.is iu'eii slow , ages h.iving elap'-ed 
since he laid dosvn his osvn lile foi the life ol the svuild, and the woild still 
rife with svars and luniois of svais.'* Indeii.ite not the lecoiicilnig, fusing 
jiosver of oin Mediatoi's blood. Recall the memor.ible piophecy ol the 
high piiest Cai.iphas svhen he counseled the death ol Jesus on the ground 
ol the {lublie iieeessils . " Ve knosv nothing at all, noi do ye take account 

th.it It IS expedient foi sou that one man should die for the peo])lc, and that 
the svhole nation jiensh not.” Uut the Holy (Jliost svas upon the sacrileg- 
ious pontiff, though he knesv it not ; and so he budded huger than he kiicsv. 
Meaning a narrosv jesvish jiolicy, he pronounced a magnificently catholic 
prediction: " Now this he said not of himself; but being high priest that 
sear, he projihesied that jesus should die for the nation; and not for the 
nation only, but that he might also gather together (.synagogue 1 into one 
the children of Cod that are scattered abroad.” Accoidingly, the moment 
that the Son of Man bowed his head and gave back his sjnrit to his Fathei, 
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the vai! of the temple was rent in tw'aiii fiom the lop to the hollom, thus 
sl,^r^lfyln,^^ that the wav into the tiiic holy of holies was heiueforlh open to 
all mankiml alike; to Roman Clement as well as tollehiew I’eter, to 
(jreek Athanasius .is well as to Ilchiew' John, to Indian Khiishnu R.il as 
w'ell as to lleliiew J^.iul. I'or in ( hiist Jesus Centiles who once weic f.ir 
off aic made nnrh ; foi he is the world’s jieace, makinif both Jew's and non- 
Jews one body, breaking; down the middle wall of pailition between them, 
havintf abolished on his own cross the enmity, th.it he ninjht cre.ilt in him- 
self of the tw'ain (Jews and non-Jews) one new' man, even mankind Chris- 
ti.ini/eil into om* unity, S(> makini^ peace. And in that eomiiiLt day of com- 
pleted (athohe unity, wdien the d.iuyditei of lehov. ill’s disjieised ones shall 
bi Illy' her offei mg, and .dl the nations undei hea\en shall be turned unto 
one puie language, ,ind shall sei .e him w'llh one consent; then sh.dl it be 
seen dial the sa\ing of Caiaphas was but the echo of the saving ot him 
whom he adpulged to the cioss: “I am the good Shepheid, and 1 know 
mv slicep, and 1 lay dow'ii my ble foi (hem ; and othei slieep I have, which 
are not of this fold , them also I must bring, and (hey shall he.ir mv voice, 
and they shall become one (lock, one Shepherd.” 

Thus the cioss declares the biotherhood of man, under the Fatheihood 
of God, ill the Sonhood of Chiist. 

Once mote, fesus Chnst is unifying mankind by his own iminoi lality. 
k'oi we (diristi.ms do not vvoishi|) a de.id, embalmed deity. We believe (h.it 
the Son of Man has biiist the bais of death, and is alive foievoi more, hold- 
ing in his own gi.isp (he keyvs of ha<les, 'The lollovveis of Buddh.i, if I mis- 
take not, cl.iiin that Nii vana- that st.ite of existence so nebulous that we 
cannot tell whethei it means simply unconsciousness or total extinetion- is 
the sujiremest goal of aspiiation; and that even Buddha himself is no longei 
a self-coiisLi(»us person, but has himself attained Biiddhahood 01 Niivana. 
On the olhei hand, the followeis of lesiis believe th.it he is still alive, sitting 
at the light h.ind of (he M.ijestv in the he.icens, fioni heiieefoith cxpeetiiig 
till he make his foes Ins footstool. Holding jieisonal communion with him, 
his disc iples feel the inspiration of his vitali/ang touch, and, thciefore, .iie 
ever waking to bioader thoughts and divinei catholicities. As he himself 
pioinised, he is with his followeis to the end of the ,i‘on ; ins[jiiing them to 
send foith his evangel to all the nations; to .soften the batbansin of the 
world’s legislalujn ; to aBolish its cruel slaveiv’, its desolating wais, its mur- 
derous dram-shop.s, its .secret .seraglios ; to found institutes for body and 
mind and heart ; to real couits of arbitr.ition ; to lift up the valleys of jiov 
eity; to cast down the mountains of opulence; to straighten the twists of 
wrongs; to smooth the loughness of environments; in bnef, to u[)iear out of 
the dcMnis of human chaos the one august temple of the new mankind in 
JesiLs Christ. 

'J’hus the Son of Man, by hi.s own incarnation, by his own teachings, by 
his own death, by hi.s own imrnoitality, is most suiely unifying mankind. 

8'5 
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Ami the Son of M.m is the sole uniticr of nuinUiml. Piuklha w.is in 
m.inv respects a very noble character; no PmUlhist can olfer him lieartiei 
reverence than myself. Hnt Ifuddha and his lelitfion aie Asiatic ; what has 
Puddha done for the unity of mankind Wliy aie we not holding our ses- 
sions in fragrant Ceylon Mohammed taught some very noble truths ; but 
Mohammedanism is fiagmental and antithetic; why have not his followeis 
invited us to meet at Mecca ? Put Jesus (’iiiist is the one univeisal man ; 
and therefore it is that the liist Ikirhament of Religions is meeting in a 
('hiistian land, nndei Christian auspices. Jesus Christ is the sole bond of 
the human race ; the one nexus of the nations; the gieat \eitebial column of 
the one body of mankind I b‘ it is who b\ his own jieisonality is budging 
the ii\eis ol languages, tunneling the inoiint.iiiis of caste ; dismantling the 
foitresses of nations, spanning the sims of laees, meoi jioi atiiig all human 
\atielies into the one ma)estie temple-body of mankiml I'oi Jesus ( hiist is 
the tiue centre of gia\it\ ; .ind it is only as the lord's of mankind aie piv- 
oted on him that they aie in balance \nil the oscillations of mankind aie 
ueiceptiblv shortening as the lime ol the promised eijuilibi luin diayvs neai, 
d'hcre, as on a gieat yvhite thionc, scicnely sits the sw(udless King ol the 
ages himself both the Ancient and the Infant of Days lalmly abiding the 
centimes, mending the biiiiscd iced, lanning the dying yvick, sending foitli 
righteousness unto victoiv; theie he sits, cyermoie diayving mankind ncaiei 
and nearer himself; and, as they ajipioach, I see them dio|)ping the spe.ir, 
yvaving the oliye-branch, ariangmg themselves in symmetric, shining, lap- 
turous groups around the Divine Son of Man ; he himself being then evei- 
lastmg Mount of Peatitudes. 

“^’ea, Tiuth and lust ice then 
Willdoyvn let urn to men, 

Oib’d in a r.imbow ; and, like gloiies yveaimg, 

Mercy y\ill sit betyyeen, 

'Phroned in celestial sheen, 

With ladiant feet the tissued clouds down steeling; 

And Heaven, as at some festival, 

M ill open wide the gates of her high jialace-hall.” 
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KKJ^OKTS AND ABSTRACTS OD TAT/tBS PREPARED 
FOR THE PAR/JAA//iNT AN/) READ IN 
WlfOI.E OR IN PART 

skrvk'p: ok riiH sc iknc'e ok rkkkmons 'lo 

LINirV AND MISSION KN'I'K R KR ISK. 

I5v Mk. Ml ' kw inAUriI' Sni.i i, (.'hmrman. 

['I he speakei pointed out the universality of reliifion, and tlie necessil\ 
of the seientifu stud\ of lelijs^ions, foi which lie ga\e the tollowin^^ jiritn i- 
jiles I : I. C'ollcet all data ic.^aidin.i' lelii^ions ; 2. One need not ilishehese 
Ins o\\ 11 eieed to exainine others without hias ; ^ Wheie f.uts .ire in dis- 
pute, the tesliinoiiN of the adheients of the s\stciii undei eoiisidei ation oiit- 
weii^hs ih.'it of othcis; 4. Study the lacts chionolos4icall\ ; c;. Supeilkial 
leseinhlanees between s\ stems must not be ai'cepted as conchisi\e evidence 
of relationship, b. Appaieiit .diMirdities 01 f.dsitucs m.vy n’sult from eiioi 
as to the facts, 01 niisiindeistandin^^ of their signiheance. 'I'o stud\ the 
science of leli^ions intelligently it is not neccssaiy to be a scientist. Mission- 
aiy work, Chi istian, Hiiddhist, or Moslem, c.in not dispense with this science. 
Icveiy missionaix ti aiiiing-.se hool sliould be a (ollege of c oinji.u.itive lelig- 
ion. Ignoiance and prejudice in the piopagandist aie as gieat an obstacle 
to the spiead of a leligion as in those whom it seeks. Fhe liist lefjUiMte of 
successful mission work is knowledge of the truths and In auties of the lelig- 
ion to be disjdaced, that they ni.ay be used as a poiut d'appin for the special 
arguments and claims of the leligion to be introduced. Into this union of 
leligious science all can enter. Much has been said about the union of sci- 
ence and religion ; much more important is the union of all men in science 
and leligion. 
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THE ECJYETIAN RELIGION AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON OTHER RELIGIONS. 

By J. a. S. Grant (Bky), A.M., M.D., LL.D. 

Kgvptian hislorv was divided into the mylliical and the historic periods, 
'riiesc were subdivided In dynasties. 'I'lie beliefs liave tlicir foundation in 
the nnthical period, and its d\nasties leveai an evolution. They com[)rise 
a dynasty of ^‘als (Cf. Ilel). hdoliimjas rulers, probablv over nature and the 
lowei creation ; a second dvnasty of gods, rulers over a higher creation 
(man); a d\nast\ of demi-gods ruling over man as a race, and a d\ nasty of 
piehistoiic kings of communities. Leaving out tins fourth dynasty w'c see 
tiansitions that Manetho did ‘not ex|)lain. 'l ire fii'st dynasty created the 
world, (he second arose ihiough some gieat cliange at the cieation of man, 
whom the gods ruled and had free intercourse with. Fiorn some cause they 
were obliged to withdraw fiom man, and end intercourse with him. Being 
naturally religious this left him ill at ease. lie could no moie raise himself 
to their level. 'I'he gods pitied him, partook of Ills natuie and came to 
earth again. 'I'his introduced the third dynasty. 

'I'he teaching as to the demi-gods lan thus : Sky was the goddes.s Nut, 
earth the god Seb. 'I heir children share the natuies of the father and 
mother, and are partly teiiestiial, paitly celestial. 'I'he more prominent aie 
Osins and Set, the sons, and Isis and Nephthys, the daughters. Osins 
ruled, and married Isis, but we read of no children. Osiris was the personi- 
fication of good, and always journeying to do his people good. Ambition 
inspired Set to kill him and to usurp Ins place, becoming the personilication 
of evil (Cf. the Apocalvpse, rebellion in heaven, and Satan’s rule on earth). 
Isis became miraculously inegnant and bore Ilorus, who warred against 
Set and overcame him. Being demi-gods neither could be annihilated, and 
Seb decided that each should have plaee and power. 'I'liis arbitration 
explains the continuance of good and evil. ( tsiris, though slain in body, 
ajipcars in the nether world as judge of the dead, and Ilorus in the woild 
of spirit introduces the justified to him (Cf. the Christian Messiah, and the 
sacrifice for sin). 'I'he death of Osins on account of sin was the atoning 
sacrifice, all others being sacrifices of thanksgiving. Osins, Isis and Ilorus 
were nnivei sally worshijied as a triad. Isis was fierjiiently represented 
with tlie sucking child, Ilorus, on her knee (Cf. the Madonna and infant). 

The Kgvplians l)elieved that the body consists (i)of the sahoo, the 
fleshy l)ody; (2) the ka, the spiritual and unseen double of the substantial 
body, an intelligence permeating it and guiding its functions ; and (3) the 
ba, the spirit. When the flesh-body died, the spiritual body and the spirit 
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continued to live, hut separately. 'I'he spirit went to tlic jud^Miient of 
Osins. If juslifictl, It was admitted into Ins picscncc, and m.ide daily pio- 
gress in the celestial life. Obstacles weie e.isily oveiconie by assiiiniiig the 
form of the deity, 'fhe justified spnit is al\va\s calleil the Osins; /. e., it 
became assimilated to the god. 'I he spnitual body (/.ui) continued to bye 
on earth whereyer it had existed beloie diseinliodmieiit. It liyed espeu.dly 
in the tom!\ wlieie it could rest in the munnny 01 in the poi liail-slatiie. 
It continued lo hunger and thnst, etc , as when embodied, lived on tlu‘ sj)ii- 
itual essence of olfeiings, and could staive to death, i. c., imdctgo anndiihi- 
tion. Theie is .some indication that tins spnitual body was to unite with the 
spnit, for occasionally the spirit visited the tomb where the spnitual body 
dwelt, and theie was a divinity called “ Uniters of spnit bodies.” 

The spirit, if condemned, undeiwent puinslimenl. 'The guilt lei spuds 
suffered heli rne and tinal .unnhilation. 'I'lie less guilty spirits were iiuai- 
nated in unclean animals, and .sent back to eaitli for second piobalion. 

The I'.gyptians, though accused of anim.d worship, saw' 111 animals attii- 
butes of then one minudess god. Oiiginally, the a|)p,irent adoiatioii of 
animals was ieall\ adoiation of their god for .some beiieliccnt attiibule I’lie 
histoiv of the earl\ dynasties proves the result elcw.iting. liunsen sa\s that 
animals wete at liist meie s\mbols, but the inheient cuise ol idolatiy 
tendered them leal objects of woiship Maspeio believes tliat l'’,g\plian 
religion was at fust pine and spn dual, but its lalei develojuncids became 
giossly matciial. 'I'o svmboli/e sjuidual tiuth is dangeious, 'I'he b-gNji- 
tians figured the* attiibutes of their one god ; and in time each W'as wor- 
shiped as a deity. 'The one god w. is nameless, but the combination of .ill the 
other good divinities made up his atti ibiiles, wdnch weie smiply poweis of 
nature. Renouf says a I'ower behind all these w.is lecogni/ed and fre- 
quently mentioned. Rut to that Lower no temjile was laised. I'he ii.iiiie 
Osiris was held so sacred that it w'as iievci pionounccd, while sculptois ami 
scribes always spelled it backwards as Aii-as. In the Ilebiew religion 
Jahveh Elohim created the heavens and the eaitli; so ()siris-Ra received 
material fiom Ltah to cicate the woild. In Uhiistiandy God ciealed all 
things through Clni.st ; so Ltah cieated all, woi king visiblv thioiigh ( )siri.s 
Ra, the creative princijile. Egyptian leligion, therefore, depicts an almighty 
deity, nameless, sclf-existenl and uncieate. 



(il'NKSlS AND DEVELOPMKNT OF CONFUCIANISM. 

1>Y I)R. EuNKSI EaI!I R, SinNCIIAl. 


(’onfiK'iaiUMii comprises all the docliincs and practices acknowledi^ed 
1)V C onfucius and his best follovxeis dining 2,400 vears. It has hcconie the 
c haiarteiistic ieatuie in the hie ol ( hina. It is the ke\ to deepet undei- 
standing ot China and the Chinese. Confucius piofesscd to he only a 
tiansmittei. lie lecened his ideas lioni am lent records, lie puhlislied 
what suited his puipose in the h'lve Sacred Hooks. 'To these weie added 
his Analects, and. centimes later, a few olhei works. The canon was com- 
pleted in the seventh Chiisiian teiiturv. It comprises thiiteeii works of 
vaiious contents and une<juai value, most of them compilations written 
neither hv one author 1101 at one time. 'I'he text has undergone man> 
changes in these thousand \eais. ,\l)oul the meaning tlu' best scholars 
have never agiced, 'Theie Iiave been opposing schools ol intcrpictatiun. 
'Taoism, Huddhism and other agencies have with tliose intern.il c.uises 
modilied ancient into modem (Amfuci.inism. 

I. C/uncse Lif' Before ( e////o //n.— (ainlm laniMu has its roots m 
antiijuity ; it blanched tiom the main stieam, 'Taoism leiiiesenting ancient 
China in its pi incipal features, 'The elements ol ('onlmianism go back centu- 
ries before Confucius. 'The religious features of pre-Confucianism weie these: 
Mankind w.is legaided as subject to a sujierioi jxivver called lle.iven, the 
supteiiie ruler (Shang-ti), or God ('Ti), Lhider him many minoi deities 
ruled as niinistciiiig spirits ovei lesser or laigei sjiheies. A multitude of 
spiiils loamed about, evil spirits causing all evil. Animals and tiees were 
inhabited by spiiits, and worsbij)e<l. Sacrilices weie offeied to projiitiate 
the highci beings. Exorcism and dcpiec.itoi) sei vices waicled off evil. 
Oiacle.s, etc , levcaled the will of the gods, 01 f.ite, and thus diiected human 
action, A piimitive philosojihv based on dualism and the evolution of the 
live elements explained all. Under the C'how d\nasty (H C. 1123?), ances 
tor- worship became the most prominent leligious service. 

II. Confucius and ln\ 7c’wX’. — lie was of supeiior moral chaiacter. Ills 
aim was political ; the recstablidiinent of stiong.impeiialgovernment. Against 
anarchy he found it necessaiy to lay the gre.itcst stiess on authoiity and 
subordination. In his moral teaching man is principally a political being 
on a basis of social relations. Development of personal character is sub- 
ordinated to .social and political duties. 'The Chinese empire is visible 
heaven on earth. Its emperor is the the only-begotten son of heaven, hold- 
ing power over earth as liis light. Like the laws of nature his laws are 

Copyright, 1893, by J. H. B. 
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laws of lieaveii, evciy Iraiisgrcssion causing evil conscfiuences. Return to 
the right path restoies harmony. Religion is suboiclinated to gtivernment. 
'I'he empeior IS subject only l‘> heaven, with the exclusive piivilege and 
d.ity of sacrificing to heaven. Gods and spiiits aie subject to the empetoi, 
who lewards oi punishes them, 'the invisible world coitesj)onds exactly 
to eveiv C hinese institution. I'o avoid confusion with the common concept 
of gotls Confucius spoky of “heaven ” inste. id of God and gods. All his 
fundamental views (exiept that of woman) weie ojitiinistic. Human natiiie 
is the same in e\ei\ m.in. Each can become .i sage, no excuse being 
allowed toi failuie. Human depiavity was not taken into account. As 
Confucius left sin unremo\ed, no legeneratioii of China coiikl result. 
Anccstial worship became the chaiactenstic of Conlucianisin, It aimed to 
confine worship to the worshipeis’ sphere of life, a mistake that favored the 
spiead of Huddhism ami increase ol idolatry. Confucius laid down the 
lex ialioni's in its fullest extent, and the bad elfects aie evident e\en in the 
present. Vet he is the gre.itest Chinese teacher, the embodiment of all 
ideals of (diinese chaiacter. Ills consciousness ot his divine mission is the 
secret of his stiength, the cloak ol his weakness. China woishijis Confu- 
cius as her teacher. 

[Prof. Faber did not discuss the sacieil books and the schools of Con- 
fucianism.] 

HI. Modem Confnnani\/ii The immense extent of modem China is 
line not to tile teachings of Confucius, peacelul attraction of ncighiiormg 
states, but to war and suppiession. “Aie not these all wais of uniighteous- 
ness^” said Mencius, 'i'he Coiifucian constitution of the state haschanged. 
In parts of China luin is exerywhere. Sjilendid temples and iich monasteiies 
luiinbet hundreds of thousands, but the majority of the people living near are 
poor and sunk in vice. Most of the temples are dedicated to gods Confucius 
and Mencius never heard of. In temples to Confucius cattle, sheep, pigs, 
fish and fowl are slaughtered, and silk burned. The ancients did not do so. 
They invited his presence to one place only. Misery is neither properly 
relieved, nor its causes removed. Man’s queue and woman’s small feet were 
not the custom of the [Confucian] Middle Kingdom. Denuding roads of 
trees, increasing their length by sharj) turns to moie th.in twice the stiaight- 
line distance, jiagodas, and horse-shoe-likc giayesscaltcrcd everywhere, are 
instances of the fnnii-ihui (goodduck) super.slition, of which Confucius knew 
nothing, nor y\as the term mentioned in the ancient recoids. 'I'o expect luck 
from external things is m conirailiction to the teachings of the ancients; 
they cultivated their virtue, and expected their blessings from heaven. 
Examination of students is far from the pattern of the ancients, is nothing 
but phraseology and empty routine. Where is the formation of character ? 
Can such examinations get men strong to withstand temj)lation,to overcome 
evils, to sacrifice themselves for the people i In literature is found the same 
state as 2400 years ago, the very thing that induced Confucius to clear away 
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thousands of useless volumes. . . . Krecting aiclies in honor of women 

violates “ the rule of anlnjiiity, that nothing, eithei good or evil, should he 
known of women outside the iemale depaitments,” InijXMial sanction for 
the Taoist pope; favor to Biultlhism (ei?peeially, to the Tekin lamas), sjnrit 
ism, animal-woiship, foitune-telling, ahiises and excesses in ancestral woiship, 
llieatiieal pei fonn.inces, diagon-iioat festivals, idol-piocessions, street dis- 
jilays, infanticide, prostitution, making retnhut ion a prominent motive in 
moi als, c odifv ing penal law, puhlishing the st.ilutes, the cessation of the 
impel lal tours of insjicction and many othei things would not he appioved 
hy Conluciiis and Mencnih. But the raihoad and steamship and elcctiic 
light would make Conlucius sa\ . “'I'he spirit of the ancients now ajipeais 
in western lands, as millenniums ago in (. hma. All who honoi m\ name ! the 
jieople of the West aie m advance of you, as the aneients were of the lest of 
the woild. Learn what thev ha\e good ; collect then evil h\ what you has’C 
bettei. This is iii} meaning in the great piinciplc of lecipioeity.” 


SKLKCTTONS FROM “A SKET('H OF ZOROAS- 
'I'RIANISM.” 

Rrki’akm) n\ I UK Baksm s or Bomiiav. 

Zoroastiianism has, jieihaps, st longer claims on oui inteiest than 
Islam, Buddhism, Biahmanism 01 Confucianism. It Hoiirished oiiginally in 
Afghanistan, eastern Beisiaand .idjaecnt districts; under the .\ch.emenians 
It extended to western Persia, and under tiie Sassanians it influenced Asia 
Minor and Egypt. Its founder was Zarathushtra Spitama, an authentic per- 
sonage who lived not later than B.C. 1200. He was philosopher, poet and 
prophet. He suffered persecution on account of the reform he promulgated. 
In opposition to the Daeva-worship, the prehistoric polytheism of the fore- 
fathcis of Hindus and Iranians, Zoroaster named his religion Mazda- 
woiship, Mazda being the Paisee name of God. Other lefoimcrs had pte- 
viously struggled against L)ae\ a-worship, hut it w’as Zoioastei who suc- 
ceeded in extiipating it. Ills leligion te.ichcs the woiship only of the one 
ti lie God, and every Zoioastiian make.s this confession of faith : “I confess 
myself a worshiper of Mazda, a follower of Zoroastei, an opponent of 
false gods, and .subject to the laws of the Loid.” Thus Ma/d.i-worship in 
the Avesta is emphatically tcimed the good leligion, and it ele\ates Zoroaster 
alone to the wor.shipful beings. d'his distinction is conferred only upon 
divine ones, and never upon another man throughout the Avesta. 

The extant scriptuie.s of Zoroastiianism consist of the Zend-Avesta, 
Zend meaning “commentary” and Avesta “text.” it is a collection of 
writings by several authois at diffeient limes. The piesent form is a later 
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aiMn,L,a‘ni<‘nl for hturi,Mc puiposc. The text contains two i,noups of compo- 
sitions : (i) 'I'he \’asna, including tlie five Gathas or sacred songs of Zoioas- 
ler himself; [ 2 ) The V'lsparad, Vendidad and Kordeh-Avesta. Only the 
(iathas originated willi Zoroaster; the rest are the compositions of piiests 
after his death, hut not latei than !>.(’. 55 c). In the Gathas we find Zoroas- 
ter in llesli and hlood, pleaching pine monotheism and lofty moiality. 
Nearly eveiv stan/a ('ontains one or more names ot God, either his propel 
name, Alniia Ma/da, 01 one oI his six apjiell.itions called Holy Immoit.ils. 
Latei than the Gathas is the hook of sacrilicial 01 litiiignal jiiayers, ealletl 
^ asna, to he recited at eeiemonies, 'I'he Visjiatad consists of inv’oeations 
to all chiefs ot eieations, viitiics, etc. It is never lecited alone, hut with 
paits of the Vasna at highei eeiemonies. 'I'he Vendidad comjnises laws 
ayainst evil and impuie heiiigs or things. 'I’he Khordeh-.\vesta is a 
smaller collection ot iniseellaneous pieces. 

We coiitlude this piesentalion of the litcratuie with a citation from a 
seimon of Zoroaster : 

“Now will 1 pro( hum to you, gi\e ear unto me, now heat, 

^'e who look liom neai 01 afar, 

It has heen now all leve.iled (to me). Veiil\ he }e the worshipeis of the 
Most W ise 

So that llu' e\il-d()etiined one may not again spoil the world, 
lie the wicked oije who has caused longues dishelicving with an evil 
faith. . . . 

Not to he deceived is the All-peiyading Loid. . . . 

Now I pioehum t(j \ou the Most High of all. 

Praise with iighteousness (Him), who is the Giver of good , . . 

And let the Wise Loid heai it thiough the holy spiiit. . . . 

Him only choose thou for our praises of salutation, 

(I'or) verily now 1 have transpaiently seen Him with my (mental) eyes, 

Of good mind, word, and deed, 

'I'he Knower with righteousness, Him the Wise Lord. 

Let us deposit His adorations in the house of purity. 

Him only propitiate with our good mind. 

Who has made us content (who is our console! ) both in felicity and distress; 
So that the Wise Lord woiking with might would make 
Oui cattle and hrave men to juosper, 

Until (theie come to us) good knowledge of the good mind with righteous- 
ness. 

To Him only offer saciifice with the worship ot pious thought, 

Who has heen sung w'llh the pioper name of Ahiira Mazda (the Wise Lord), 
Since He gives thiough good mind and righteousness 
In His kingdom His fullness and immortality, 

'I'o eveiyoneol those who would give power and strength (to the heljiless).” 

Many more passages in the Gathas prove that Zoroaster j)roclaimed 
jjure theism. 



I AOISM. 


A rui/i- Mssan. 

'I'tKJism an<l ConfiuianiMU aic the oldest iciii^ions of ('hin.i l aoism 
on,L(inate(l witli the oiii^iiiatoi of all lell^^oll.s. lie transmitted it to I ao-ts/e, 
who was 1)0111 in the (.’how dynasty (about ltd’. (>04), was c ontempoi ai v 
with (..'oniiiciu.s, and kept the recouls. llis 'fao I'vh Kni^i tieats ot the 
01 i,^nn and jihilosophy ol natuic, of theniNsteiw behind and abo\e lhe\is- 
ible universe, in oidei to educate the i.nnoiant. In time, 'I'-ioism di\ided 
into lour schools the ()Ni4inal, the Mountain, the Hariiei and the ()ithodox 
schools. Aftei ten _t»eiiei ations these scdiools became one aj^oiin. 1 he Ifamei 
school IS j)iobablv lepiescntcd to-dav by the Pure 'riulh school, wdiich leallv 
oiiginated with Wang ( Inch in i\ I>. iiOi, and has lloiiiished all the moie 
since the use of the Mongol dynasty. '1 he piesent head of Taoism is of llu* 
()ithoclox s(.hool. .\t pu'semt 'I'.ioism has a noithein and asouthein blanch. 
Oui satied books aic‘ divided into advanced, seccmdaiy and piimary classes, 
the advanced class discussing the (|U(s(ion how to lind tiuth 01 the eternal, 
the sc-condaiv class the oiiginol things, and the clcinentai v chiss tieating of 
spiiits. 'i'heie aie also Ihic'c sc coiulai y cl.isses in Ihiee books J'hc Urnit 
/>( I'hc Ciri'iit J 7 h (ir,a/ Pinily. 1 he Oithodox school also 

has a litei .it tire ilivided into thiee independent classes, and c.illed the sacied 
liteiatuie of the thice classes. 

If d’ajists seek '1 .loism’s deep meaning in e.unest, and put unw'oithy 
desires aside, they aie not far from its original goal. lUit in after geiici- 
ations the nniivelous oveiclotided this, 'I'aoists lelt the right wav, and 
boasted wondcis of their own. Legends of gods and genu became incoi- 
poiated with 'Taoism. In the llan dvnasty Taoism had thiity seven books 
and the genu icligion ten. 'These weie diffeient at fust. Hut liom the time 
'Taoism cea.sed to think jniiity .iiid jieaceableness sufficient to satisly men, it 
became the genu religion {magic and spiiitiialism], though still called 
'I'aoism. Fiom H.fk 2o(j to A.I>. 220 the doctimes of Ilwangti .ind Lao-ts/e 
flourished together. The foimei ones related to miiacies and wonders, the 
latter to truth and viitue. The Tao 'I'ch /v'/z/i,' had said nothing of the pel- 
let of immoitality, but about A. I). 420 this theory of a spiiitual germ was 
read into it. Kvvo Chang Keng held that wh.it the lao I't’h Aif/y says 
about things being produceil by what existed before natuie, is the source of 
the germ of immoil.ality. 1 he Jl'ff Chin Pii'n, another of our oithodox 
books, discusses nothing except the importance of this eternal germ. The 
art of breathing the breath of life was practiced, and the fundamental nature 
of 'Taoism underwent change. Then the secret of the germ of life and the 
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ai t of lelining one’s nature were sought; and its toundations experienced 
another change. Finally Chang Lu [drca A.D. 3S5 582 ?) used chairns in 
his teaching, and employed fasting, piayer, hymns and incantations to obtain 
lilessings and repel calamities ; and Taoism’s fundamental doctrines had 
iittei ly disappeaied. 

What docs Taoism mean hy the phiase, Carrying out heaven’s will ? 
It means that heaven is the first cause of religion, that man is produced hy 
two forces, Vin and Vang; that heaven gave the spiritual nature; and that 
when this is lost he cannot carry out heaven’s will nor be a man. Heaven 
IS called the great clearness, the great space, and this clear space is heaven’s 
natural body. 'Taoism regards heaven as its lord, and seeks to follow 
heaven’s wav. If men, to preserve the heaven-given soul, can premise Yin 
and Yang as the fuundation of truth and of the spiritual nature, and can 
nouiish the heaven-given spiritual life, what need for the medicine of 
immortality ? Put those who cany out heaven’s will are able to fulfill their 
duties as men. 'Those who really study religion, cultivate their spiritual 
natiiic, preserve their souls, gather up their spiritual force, and watch their 
hcaits. 'They believe that if the spiritual nature be not nurtured, it daily 
dwindles; if the .soul be not pieserved, it daily dies; if the spiritual force 
be not exeicised, it is di.ssipatcd daily ; if the heart be not watched, it is 
daily lost. 'Taoism, though considering purity fundamental, adds patience 
to putilv and holds to it with persevciante, overcomes the hard with soft- 
ness, and the hiincst with readiness to yield. 'Thus 'Taoism attains a state 
not far from man’s oiigiiial one of honesty and truth without becoming con- 
scious of it. 

Piactice viitue in quiet and for a longtime. From the unseen let some- 
thing appear ; afterwards let it return to the unseen. Collect your spirits 
till you have force. Collect youi forces till you have living seeds. This is 
producing something where nothing existed. Sow those seeds, nourish 
them with your influence, exercise your influence to keep your spirits, and 
lead them from the seen to the unseen. When human duties are fulfilled, 
not a paiticle of the eternal intelligent germ need be lost. Space and my 
body are but parts of one, and will be of the same age. Without seeking 
immortality, the body becomes immortal. If not, this bit of divine light is 
Yin ; exlingui.shed by the bad influences of this life. 

Comprehension of the hereafter is one of the mysteries in which no 
religion can eijual 'Taoi.sm. The living force in my body fills space, influ- 
ences eveiything, and is one with creation. If we can in reality attain to it 
[life-force ?], we are able to know spirits in the dark domains. In the 
future life there i.s but one princijile. Ghosts are the intelligent powers of 
Yin ; gods, those of Yang. 

The benefits conferred by Taoism on the government cannot be 
exhausted by relating isolated instances. 

'Taoism and the genii-religion have deteriorated. 'Taoists only practice 
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chaims, read prayers, j)lay on stringed or reed instruments, and select 
famous mountains to lest m. Tliey rejoice in calling themselves Taoists, 
hut few carry out the true leaining of the worthies and the holy genu of the 
past. If we ask a Taoist what is taught in the )/// Tti Kui^, he does not 
know. If you kneel for exjilanation of the Tao Teh King, he cannot 
answer. 

Oh! that one would arise to restore our religion, save it from errors, 
help its weakness, expose untruth with truth, exjilam the mysteries, undei- 
stand it jirofoundly and set it forth cleailv, as Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants assemble the masses to hear, and to explain the tloctnncs that their 
followers may know the ends foi wdiuh their i hurches were established ! If 
the coaise influences with wdiich custom has ob.seured them were lemoved, 
the doOiines of Lao ts/e, Chang ts/e, Vin 111 and Lie-ts/e might shine foith 
biightly. Would not this be foitunate for our leligion 


rilK NA'rURE-RKLIGlON OF THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

Hy JoitN G. Pa'Ion, D.l). 

d'he inhabitants of the New Hebrides in 185S offeied human saciil'ices 
in times of severest trial, sickness and dangei, and it was these that ehieHy 
foiined their cannibal feasts. '1 hose who fell in wai were feasted on, but 
tills bound the wainors in blood covenant fot all that |)iomote(l their com- 
mon good. Every wndow was strangled that her sjniit might follow hci 
husband’s into the spiiit world, to be his slave theie as heie. 

To satisfy the intuitive craving of then nature, m common with man 
vvherevei on earth found, they make caived idols of stone and wood 
which they set up in groves and sacied spots, through which to worship 
invisible sjuiit gods, d'hrough uncaived stones, locks, trees, mountains 
and things of the sea, then ancestois, the sun, moon and stais, and evciy 
thing within the coinjiass of their knowledge, they woiship and sacrifice to 
unseen spiiit-gods of every conceivable charactei, excc[)t a God of love and 
mercy. 'Phey woiship to avert calamities and sickness, and to obtain bless- 
ings 01 to jirevent them being taken away. 'I'heir vvoishij) is all propitia- 
tory, a worship of slavish fear. All feel that they aie dependent on invisi- 
ble poweis l)c\oiid self foi helj) and blessings, and foi their very existence, 
as they are liable to be laid down in sickness 01 taken away at any moment 
by death as a punishment for sins committed ; for like Job’s comforters, they 
look upon all trials and sickness as sent in punishment of bad conduct. 
Every individual family, village and tribe have their special gods, besides 
those common to all, and each tribe or di.stnct has it.s sacred men or priests, 
who are usually oppressive, and by their professed powers and incantations 
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.so influence the people that they feai the ievenjj;e of the if they offend 
them. By natine intuitively they all have cleai ideas of iii^ht and wrongs 
which lead them to condemn in others things which in self-interest ot self- 
gratification they do themselves when opporlunily occuis, though they know 
that if found out punishment is suie to follow. I have lived among them 
and vKsited the homes and villages of many thousands, hut 1 nevei heaid of 
one who lived and acted up to the light of natuie. 

'Pile idols repre.senting their unseen spiiit gods aie many , on .some 
islands they arc set up fixed in the caith under the shadow of some sacied 
banyan or other tree, in the side of oi neai to then publie meeting giound. 
On other islands they are in secluded saeied spots, which .dl the natives 
except the priests feai to aj)pioach. Onolheis Ihev are phu ed in naliiial 
or aititicial am[)hitheaters umler some gieat tiee, with a naiiovv entrance 
seldom entered. In our northei n isl.nids I h.ive seen huge eonieal stones, 
all nearly the same shajie and si/e, lixed in the earth in straight lines, and in 
three rows, of fiom twenty to one hundied and fifty fec’t in lenglli, at shoit 
distances from each othei, the giound in fiont a battered oval, and all vege- 
tation destroyed by dances .ind (ciemonu's 'The caived wrxtd images are 
generally from font to fifteen feet high. 1 have entered houses wher-e one 
was .set up inside of the dooi, and w’heie every post sup[>oiting the long, 
heavy roof wms a carved image, and ,it the fool of the chief's bed an idol 
was fixed, standing some four feet high, wheie it was the last thing he saw 
on falling asleep, and the first when he awoke. 

Heathen islanders do not use the new crops till, w'lth gieat leiemonv, 
the first fruits have, with singing and dancing, been conseciated to then 
gods, d'hey akso salute each new moon by shouting and dancing, as if 
bereft of reason. A large party of waiiiois consecrated in piayei a laige 
quantity of food, to the evil spuds, and asked their blessings on it. d'lu'v 
formed a large oval, in which all kneeled, with faces almost touching the 
gi-ound, and the right hand stretched forward, when, after multeiing then 
prayers, they rose gradually, their voices in perfect haimoiiv, becoming 
loiuler till they ended in a deep, hollow' howl. 'Phis they dul three limes, 
dividing the food and presents w'lth mandestations of joy, among all assem- 
bled, not to be eaten there, but earned to then homes and subdivided 
between their relatives and friends. Annually, before jilanting, each village 
or district used to spend some weeks dancing befoie then gods .ind in other 
religious ceiemonies, that they might have good crops. On each new yam 
plantation they made a small sacied house foi the gods, in which they 
placed some of their stone iepie.sentations, and befoie which they made 
offerings of fooii, knives, axes, and anything they thought w'ould induce 
them to give good crops. 

In extreme ca.ses, when they have given all they pos.sess to a veil 
drought, or sickness, or war, oi to get ram, and have failed, they will sacii- 
fice their most beautiful children to piopitiatc, if possible, the unseen s]mit- 
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gods, and to get the desired hlessings. 1 never knew a person killed sinijily 
for food ; the cannibal feasts are sacrificial rites. 

1 believe no portion of the human race has ever been found, or ever 
will be found who have not the innate idea of their need of gods to worship, 
and to help them in calamities. Some men, with impel feet knowledge of 
their language and customs, have been found to hazaid the dcclaiation that 
some races and tribes had no idea of a god, or any form of worshij). (diaries 
Kingsley said that the inhabitants of Australia “ had sunk so low they could 
not comprehend the (Lxspcl. Poor brutes in human shajie, they must peiish 
like brute beasts.” And yet at that very lime there were Christians among 
them ! From my knowledge of the island gods and woiship, I discovered 
before competent witnesses, as stated in my “Auto,” that they had idols oi 
charms representing un.seen gods, to whom they asciibed all the })owcrs of 
our God, except his love and mercy as displayed in Jesus ; and tf) prove 
that they had such idols and worship they .sold me some eight or nine of 
them. 

I believe the man does not exist who does not intuitively worship gods 
of some kind. Even the missionaries woiking among the .diorigincs said 
they had no objects of worship; but the natives cxjilained this by saying 
that the first white man who saw them worshiping, laughed ; so they 
re.solved that no white man .should again insult them and their gods, which 
they carried away and worshiped everywheie in .secret. May it not also 
be so elsewheie, where such objects have not been seen 1)\ white men ? 

'I'he Gosjiel of Christ is a blessing to the women fiom every point of 
view, 'rhey are the down-tnaldcn slaves of their heathen men, but as 
Christians they are loved and lespectcd. 

The Fulure Life. 'I'liey deify and woiship the spirits of depaited 
ancestors, so they believe in existence aftci death, but so lar as I know 
.they have no idea of the lesurrection of the bodv. d'lieir idea of the future 
existence is very mistv. The spirit exist.'’ in the bush, to which at death it 
IS carried away by ti.o evil siniit. It revisits its relatives and village after 
death, chiefly to inflic! aouble and sickne.ss in levenge for past bad treat- 
ment ; hence, at llie grave or sacred spots the peojile present offerings 
of food, etc., to propitiate their cle[>arted friends. Generally the natives 
exceedingly fear th^ dead and their god.s, especially in the night, when they 
seldom leave their villages alone. They leave in parties, and .some one 
will be constantly .sounding on pans, pipes, or a flute of bamboos, to frighten 
away the spirits from injuring them. 



THE ESTIMATE OF HUMAN DIGNITY IN THE 
LOWER RELIGIONS. 

By Prof. Leon Marillier. 

The study of the inferior religions can never furnish an explicit answer 
to the question, What is their estimate of human dignity ? It could not even 
be understood by the majority of the non-civilized. The notion of human 
dignity is above all a moral notion, and can take important place only in a 
religion where a leading place is assigned to moial conceptions. Such is not 
the case among non-civilized people. Where religious practices and traditions 
remain distinct from moral principles, and morality is not submission to an 
inner rule sul)ject to conscience, the part of human dignity is limited. The 
theology of savages is in large measure independent of morality, and their 
morality itself is oidinarily not such that respect for man as man can find 
place in it. 'I'lie idea of human dignity is bound to the notion of duty, but 
the savage classifies acts, not as good or bad, but as useful or dangerous. To 
penetrate the savage idea of human dignity, it is necessary to examine his 
idea of man. 

Among savages no line of demarcation separates man from other beings. 
Often living men are deified. As being gods, they possess the attributes of 
othei gods. Yet it is not this endowment that confers special excellence upon 
man, since he siiares them often with animals, plants, etc. What distinguishes 
one man from another is his supernatural and magic gifts, physical condition, 
intelligence, rank, wealth and success in war. But this mysterious force may 
be possessed by other beings, and be communicated to a plant by contact 
from man. 'I'he possibility of losing that force renders the contact of ceitain 
beings dangerous, and the loss must be avoided at any cost. Many men are, 
however, unprovided with this power, ami all beings not so endowed are the 
object of no respect. 'I hc idea that a feeble being can be worthy of respect 
IS absolutely alien to the .savage. He can indeed treat a feeble person with 
kindness, but he is always convinced that he himself is the superior. Nor is 
the savage warrioi’s stoic courage a tiue feeling of human dignity. The 
ceremony of initiation into the warrior-class is a magic ceremony conferring 
the warrior’s power and self-confidence ; but nothing recalls the notion of 
respect to every man. The abstract idea of man as a moral and thinking 
being could not spread m a tribe perpetually at war with neighbors. It is a 
recent and Gra?co- Latin idea. It is the result of reflection upon theological 
concepts and moral principles in one. It .supposes a complicated social stat^. 
It could find no place in the inferior religions. 



SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF NOR'l'lI AFRICA AND 
EGYPT. 

Ky I'Hh Rev. H. F. Kidder, Ph.D. 

Among the nominally Molianiinetlan iacci> of North Afiica exist super- 
stitions akin to fetiehisin oi shamanism. Egyptian Aiabs believe that 
earth, an and water aic peojiled with spirits who busy themselves with 
human affairs. Hardly any act is perfoiined without asking permission 
from the spiiit of the place. The Aiabs of Barbary have the gieatest fear 
of the enchantments of .he devil, and the profoundest reverence for idiots. 
Among the Moors of Morocco evil spmts have the greatest dominion ovei 
the imagination. E\eiy ruin, almost eveiy natural object has its devil. 
Another superstition, jirevalent in all Mohammedan countries, is the fear of 
the evil eye, the power of destiuction by a glance. Among the Maiabouts, 
a priestly ordei which officiates at mosijues, and claims to prophesy and 
work miracles, exist most sti iking superstitions, d'hey eat snakes, 
scoi pious, etc., pretend to be inspiied and commit the grossest extraya- 
gances. At their annual festiyal the chief Marabout inspiies the devotees, 
who become moie or less ficnzied. Whirling round and round, they work 
themselves into ecstasy, lacerate themselves, and sally foilh. The power of 
taking up scorpions and deailly serpents is an essential qualification for 
Marabouthood. 

I'lie most fanatical sects of Morocco are the Assoui and the Hamdou- 
chi. The founder of the former claimed the power of rendering snake bites 
haimless to his followers; the llamdouchi that of wounding themselves 
without injury, d'he power of resistance against bite of serpent and sting 
of scorpion is obtained by the As.soui blowing ujion the seeker of immunity. 
Both sects, although nominally Mohammedan and akin to the howling 
dervishe.s, borrow^ed their peculiar superstitions from a more ancient and 
degraded devil-worship. It has been surmi.se<l that these sectaries arc a 
remnant of the Ophites. Their peculiar tenets and their custom of winding 
enormous serpents about the neck and arms came fiom the ancient serpent- 
worship of Egypt. 
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CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK FOR A UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION. 


liY ALItKRT ReVILLE, D.D., PROFESSOR OK I'lIE IIlSTORY OK ReI.IOIONS 
IN i HE Com E(;e of France. 

We have to do with elements and initial conditions, not with a developed 
system. They compn.se ideas on the universality of religion ; on its varieties, 
on religion in itself, and on its relation to morality. There can be no 
attempt at a universal confession of faith, for that is far distant. 

I. Universality of /le/igion, -To the supreme cause of life must be 
attributed the radical difference between humanity and animality. It is 
religion moie than all else that differentiates man from the animal. It is a 
fact whose universality has been vainly contested, which is met as far 
back as one can go, as far as one can penetrate in the present, which is com- 
plex, indefinable, diver.se and varied, and yet rests upon .something funda- 
mental and substantial, since it beais a common name. Man is by nature a 
religious being. The absence of religious ideas among peoples on the lowest 
planes has been a.sseited, but piofoimder observation has always pi oven (he 
allegation erioneous. Religion is a characteristic of human nature. Its 
continual manifestations, its unceasing action on nations and the mind, and 
Its terrors and joy.s, pa.ssions ami activities incontrovertibly prove it an inte- 
gral part of our constitution. The ladically irreligious man is either aborted, 
infirm or mutilated. 

Jl. Diversities of Religions . — ^ Religion has a vast variety of forms and 
of principles determining them. But fundamental principles dominate these 
phenomena. A fundamental difference divides them into two groups — 
monotheistic religions and polytheistic leligions. In the monotheistic group 
man conceives of a single, .sovereign Powei identical with the hist and abso- 
lute cause, ( i he piinciple implic.s, as corollary, a central unity of the universe.) 
Monotheism pre.sents itself under various forms ; Judaism, Christianity, Islam 
and even Buddhism (Law is Buddhi.sm’s supicme god). Polytheism sup- 
poses the plurality of the beings who determine the mode of existence and 
the combination of things. The distinction between monotheism and poly- 
theism is not primitive. Polytheism existed fiist. I'he formation of mono- 
theism was due to ciicumstances of race, place and mental predisposition; 
but as reason grows stronger and richer, monotheism must finally win the 
first place. Polytheism contains some sub-groups which in their world-idea 
approximate to that which is the basis or conse(juence of monotheism, while 
others .separate from it entirely. In turn many forms of monotheism mani- 
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fest a continual tendency to moderate the nj^^or of its principle of divine unity 
by approximating toward polytheism. In spite of the distinctions which 
assign religious phenomena to clearly separated categories, the differences 
do not prevent the opposite principles from becoming weakened at numer- 
ous points of contact almost to comiilete effaceinent. 

Another fact impresses a very marked distinctive character upon mono- 
theistic religions. It manifests itself in the religions which profess to pro- 
ceed from a supci natural revelation by the One C'ause. This fact is intoler- 
ance. It says: The special religion revealed by Ood either thioiigh priest 
or book is alone the absolute truth to which every man is bound to adheic 
under pain of peidition. Vet intoleiance s[)rings from keenest ajipreciation 
of religious truth. To escape the indifterence whicn engulfs polytheistic 
leligions in piolonged stagnation it was necessaiy to pass thiough intoler- 
ance. But It has inriicted terrible evils. At last liumaii teeling, seconded 
by better undeistandmg of the principles of the highest religion, revolted 
against theories justifying such horrors. 

The great religions remain separated. Shall irreconcilable antagonism 
be the last word of the histoiN of religion on eailh ’ May there not be, 
without denying the supeiiority that each attributes to his own religion, hope 
for an agreement in the future, founded on lational appreciation of those 
elements of truth which constitute the substance of a univeisal religion 
Foi that. It IS indispensable to delinc leligion. 

III. ut iht'lf -'I'lieie is not yet unanimity in the delinition of 

religion, but the true detinition should take account of foui facts : (l) Man 

expel lences tlic need of attaching himself to a Power dominating the phe- 
nomena which till his dailv life (2) Ills idea of this Power has intimate 
iclations with those of the nature of the world and of himself. Ills 

feeling of the existence and action of this .Sigireme Power is associated with 
Ills dilliculty, if not inability, in foiming an idea of this Sovereign Reality 
w'hich fully satisfies his leason. ('Phis leality alwa>s liules itself behind 
mvstery : the feeling of mysteiy r> always inseparable fiom the religious 
sentiment; and sometimes the mysterv pio\okes the sentiment, sometimes 
the mvstery is derived from the sentiment.) (4) 'Plie postulate of a siiina- 
muiidane power does not remain an abstiaclion. It acts powerfully upon 
life, d’he religious man .seeks to unite peisoiially, 111 feeling and action, 
with the Supreme Being. From this piaitical lelation with divinity he 
derives great joys and tragic teirois. 'I'his blending of teiror and joy is a 
characteristic of leligion. From such fourfold observation leligion may be 
defined as that special determination of human nature which causes man to 
seek, above all contingent things, union with a soveieign and mY^terious 
Powei, at once atti active and foiinidable, an I inijielshim to realize this union 
by acts in keeping with his idea of that l*ower. 

Religion is, therefore, the exeicise of the innate natuial tendency of the 
mind. This fact demonsliates the reality of the object. No matter though 
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man fijrm most erroneous notions of that object, or declare it incomprehen* 
sil)le ; there could be no tendency without correspondent reality. The 
primordial doctrine of the religions of the fuluie is the consubstantiality of 
man with God. 

Former delinitions have been complicated by the too freijuent desire to 
make morality religion’s point of departure or essential element. Religion 
and morality belong to distinct fields one can easily imagine a moral athe- 
ist -but the two spheres elbow each other and end by uniting. When we 
would determine the place of religion on the ladder extending from the 
heavens to the earth, religion’s moral worth is a criteiion of the highest 
value. 

IV. Future of Religion will last as long as humanity. 

Will the diversity and antagoni.sm of the histone leligions continue indeli- 
nitely ? Religion began at a very low Ie\el of knowledge, feeling and 
morality. In its origin it manifested itself under forms everywhere very 
similar. Thus unity characteii/cd the rise of religion. Is it not probable 
that at last religion will recover fundamental agreement if not absolute 
uniformity, reflective and rational unity (.scientifically and morally founded) 
bringing the diversities and hostilities of the past into one harmonious and 
pacific point of view ? 

Some forms of religion will disappear of their own accord as civiliza- 
tion extends and in civilized nations penetrates the deej) social strata which 
have long been dominated by the intellectual superiority of the directing 
classes rather than imbued with their ideas ami principles. Naturism, fetich- 
ism and polytheism are doomed. Since there are several civilizations, 
each will penetrate the other, and the religions associated with each will 
mutually interfere. But what will change the religious complexion of 
humanity will be the civilization intellectually and morally dominant over 
the others. It will render universal a mental state to which corresponds the 
religion sustained and dominated by that condition. Till these predictions 
be realized can there not be a modus co^itandi preparatory to a modus 
vivendi which would replace hostile relations by mutual esteem and good 
will? We may indicate its elements. 

The recognition of religion as inherent and universal reejuires us to 
judge even its strangest forms worthy of all'respect. In the most uncultured 
religions are augustness, vencrableness and revelation. Man’s attempt to 
commune with ideal Perfection is the fundamental and loftiest truth of human 
nature. Our duty is to apply this truth to our relations with every relig- 
ion. For the believer in a collection of truths directly revealed by God it is 
difficult to recognize valid right in the beliefs of those who reject that reve- 
lation, oppose another to it, or reject all miraculous revelation. Paul, how- 
ever, admitted a degree of inferior revelation worthy of sympathetic vener- 
ation. The points upon which religions professing to arise from another 
revelation accord with the religion of a definite revelation should be to its 
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adherents fragments of divine truth due to natural origin. This is another 
basis for mutual tolerance and cooperation. The woik for theologi.ins and 
scholars is to seek in each leligion its essential foundation. Only when the 
principles dominating details have been brought out, can rational religious 
comparison be proceeded with, which shall assign to each religion its right 
place, its definite rite, in the religion of humanity. 

Meanwhile, morals furnish a neutral ground where ail religious friends 
of humanity can meet. Men are eveiywhere nearer to an understand- 
ing on man’s duties toward his fellows than on definitions of belief ami 
dogma. Morality is the most active agent in the evolution of religion. 'I'lie 
Christian inspired in his relation to non Christian religions by the truth that 
puiity, integrity, benevolence, active sympathy for eyer\ man suffeiing, the 
triumphant beauty of gentleness, pardon ami generosity, aie of iiniyersal 
moiality, rendcis homage to a teaching whose authoiit) he cannot as a 
Christian contest, whose sublimity he cannot as a thinker deny. Upon mol- 
ality can be established a sympathetic undeistanding among the religions. 

At present it would be vain to seek doctnnal accoid among the great 
religions. Hut preparations for that accord can be made by pacifying then 
iclations. This jiacification can be obtained by lespecting all tonus of 
religious sentiment,, by recogni/ing natural revelation, and by emphasizing 
the moral content and worth of each religion. This Pailianient marks the 
fiist step in the sacred path that shall one day bring man to the truly human- 
itarian and universal religon. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION 
OF RELIGIONS. 

By Jean Revilt.e, Lecturer at the Sokhonne, Euitor of the 
“Revue de l’Hispoire des Rfi.ioions.’’ 

The variety of classifications pioposed proves that uncertainty still 
exists as to the principles of classification. This arises fiom two facts : 0111 
knowledge is incomplete ; we come to no common understanding as to the 
characteristics of the several religions. 

The chief hindrance to a scientific determination of leligions historically 
known is that each of them includes under a single name the most widely 
different phenomena. 

Rule I. Recognize that religions arc not fixed (juantitics, nor invariable 
organic systems, but living organic products of the human mind, in perpet- 
ual flux, even when they seem fixed ; that under seemingly like external 
forms they may include very difftfrent contents ■, that in each historic relig- 
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lous unit may be individual manifestations as varied as individual capacities 
in any modern people. In an inferior religious system may be found ideas, 
sentiments and practices of a superior order, and inversely. 'I'lie science of 
religions is a moral science, and its classifications cannot be rigorous like 
those of natural science. 

Rule 2. Exclude every abstract principle of classification imposed from 
without by a philosophical or theological system, and not springing from tlie 
facts themselves. Discard as anti-scicntific any classification resting upon a 
distinction between revealed leligion and natural religion, primitive mono 
theism and polytheism, 01 proposed by the speculative idealism of the 
Hegelian school, or of the symbolic school, or by the [lositivism of Comte, 01 
by any systematic or dogmatic notion of hi.story. 

Rule 3. Found the classification of religions, to begin with, exclusively 
on the historic analysis of religious facts and phenomena. Examine inscrip- 
tions, documents, national poets, historians, philosopheis and dramatists; 
study cults, rites, practices, popular traditions, u.sages and morals ; examine 
monuments, plastic representations and religious utensils. Make this anal- 
ysis 111 chronological order for each religion histoiically known, telying on 
the clearer documents to interpret the mote obscure, and ajiplying the gen- 
eral rules of historical criticism. It is better that this should be done by a 
man who knows by experience what religious thought or emotion is. 

Rule 4. In analyzing each religion never foiget that it is intimately 
connected with the civilization of its country, and that, if for convenience of 
exposition, we study the religion apart from other manifestations of that civ- 
ilization, we need to keep constantly m view its social environment. 

Rule 5. In the most ancient teachings in regard to every religion, as 
well as in the manifestations of superior religions among their least civil- 
ized adherents, we constantly meet beliefs and practices just like those of 
peoples still uncivilized. In order to understand these primeval or inferior 
manifestations belonging to a time or a social plane that have no history, 
we must make a preliminaiy study of the present religions of uncivilized 
tribes ; not in pursuance of any evolutionist theory, but simply to explain 
facts otherwise unintelligible by like facts among peoples within reach of 
our observation. 

Rule 6. Complete the analysis of each religion by comparison with the 
analyses of other religions. Comparison brings out their common charac- 
teristics and specific differences, and permits classification in various cate- 
gories. Such classification may afford instruction, but does not generally 
offer scientific exactitude without dissecting the history of religions at their 
various stages of development. 

Rule 7. Complete thus the historical criticism by whatever testimonies 
the analyses have brought to light, clearing up what is obscure in one relig- 
ion by what is clear in others. 

Rule 8. Make this comparison with all the resources at the disposal of 
science, unaffected by the spirit of system or sect. 
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Rule 9. The comparison of icsults obtained bv the analvtico-historical 
study of the seveial leb^^ions is the basis of e\civ sciciUitic classification, 
according either to historic filiation 01 to foiin of development. We aie not to 
find histone connection between religious phenomena sepaiated in time or 
space, except when there is substantial evidence ol relation, or when phil- 
ology shows the common oiigin of names having a religious use. Other- 
wise the analogies may simply result fioni the spontaneous action of the 
human mind in independent but like conditions. 

The study of rchi^ums must jirecede the studv of religion. 'The only 
scientific classification is the historic. 'I'lns springs fioin the facts instead 
of being imposed upon them. It is easy to undeistand these iules--in the 
present state of science it is haid to apjily them. 


'PHK DKV DIIARM. 

ItY A MI'MHKR Ol- NIK MiSSlON. 

1. Skf'ii/i of the Mi^hion. Mahamaniya Pu)nivabar Pandit Sattyanand 
Agnihotri, foundei of the Dev Dharm, was born, a high-iastc Biahinan, in 
1850. Fiom boyhood he was rich in spirituabtv, and his eaily manhood 
was devoted to leligious studies and philanthropic woik. In 1882 an 
intense internal e.xpeiience culminated in his announcement that he was an 
apostle to save fiom sin, di.sciples flocked around him, and he devoted him- 
self to evangelization and pastoial care. Ills denunciations of woildliness 
and sin awakened pciseciition. Imu .1 time he still continued to work with 
the Biahmo-Somaj, but this body did not receive his teaching, and in 1887 
he founded the Dev Dharm. After shaping the piinciples of Devat-ship 
he promulgated the fotii mahalas in 1892. He has written eighty books or 
tiacts, and founde<l two journals. In 1803 came new light and power, and 
the reorganization of the mission on that highei basis. 

2. Cardinal Principles.- Man is conscious of his existence and of othei 
existences, lie has no existence independent of them, and is but a part of 
the iiniveise therefore he cannot escape its influences. Ills first duty is 
to adjust each part of his organism to every olhei part, and his whole being 
to eveiy existence. The means consist in knowing what principles can 
effect the adjustment, and what powei can apply them. In man and in his 
relation to others arc permanency and transiency. In his knowledge of self 
and of others arc truth and untruth. In his being and his relationships are 
harmony and disharmony. In his higher interests are self-denial and selfish- 
ness. The discernment of permanence, truth, harmony and .self-denial, with 
love of them and hatred and denunciation of all opposed to them, consti- 
tutes complete spiritual life. Absence of spiritual life and love of trans- 
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iency, untruth, rlisliAimony Jiud selfishness constitute tlie natural life. Only 
thiough spintnal life can man attain adjustment. Spiritual life is the root of 
{lerfcction, natural life the soiiice of e\il. .Mastei -souls save man, cicate 
spiiitual life, and fullill the law of ledemption, Spiiilual life is no sponta- 
neous outgiowth fiom natuial life; without master-saviouis man feels no 
flesirc and has no powei to save himself. By cultivating spiiitual life man 
can effect progressive union with all. 'I'o attain this union and to establish 
the kingdom of union is the object of life. 'I'lie most blessed and noblest 
man IS he who attains spiiitual life, strives to spiead its blessings, and stuig 
gles to save his fellows. I his is the mission of our teacher. 

3. 'J'he four fundamental /'nn( iplc^. -[k) Love the eternal interests of 
the spiiitual life, but hate whatevei binds the soul to the tempoial. (B) Love 
the search for and attainment of truth, but hate iintiuth. (C) Love har- 
mony and legaid lights, hate and lenounce discoid. ( 1 )) Love to do good 
and to saciifice self; hate sellish desires and relationships, d'heu follow 
two'scoie minoi piinc ijdes leincseiiling the t\ pe of spiiitual life* developed 
m eyeiy soul uniting with Agnihotii in faith, love, and obedience. 

4. Charactenstus of the 1 elusion of the \[>inntal life. A religion dis- 
jiensing with law is unscientilic and uiiauthoi dative. 'I'he Dev Dhaim is 
based on the laws of biology, and is theiefoie sc lentitic, logical .uul jiliilo- 
sophical. It gives new birth and makes holy life and chaiactei, and is thus 
a practical leligion. It laises man to divinity, bungs the divine kingdom 
of spiritual life, and establishes univeisal union ; it is theiefoie of divine 
origin. 


ORIOIN OF SHINTOISM. 

By Takayosiii Matsugama. 

Shinto is not our original religion. A faith existed before it, which was 
its source. Tt grew out of superstitious teachings and mistaken tradition. 
'I'he history of the rise of Shinto sects proves this. I will therefore trace the 
use of the name and the growth of Shintoism, and stale the primitive faith. 

1. The name of Shinto, -d’hough Shinto occurs a few times in the old 
writings it was not used with our meaning. It signified the way of worship- 
ing, the manner of reverencing the doctrine that the gods founded Japan. 
'1 hough the term occurred before A. 1 ). 740, it signified no system of relig- 
ion. As the name of a faith it was first used after A. D. 804. 

2. Growth of Shintoism .~\\\ the ninth century the blending of two fund- 
amental doctrines of Shingonesc Buddhism with the primitive Japanese 
worship produced Riobu-.Shintoism. About A. D. 930 Japanese Buddhism 
taught that there was difference between Buddha and our gods. Shinto 
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was performed in Buddhist temples, and Buddliism seized religious power. 
In 1700 a Shinto piiest founded “pure” Shintoism, declaring that his doc- 
trine was the one given by the gods, and that everything relating to Bud- 
dhism was but delusion. I’ure Shinto differed in rite and ceremony from 
Buddhism, imperceptibly in doctrine. Between 1776 and 1S43 two reform- 
ers endeavored to restore the original faith. 'I'liey taught that the teachings 
of existent Buddhist and Shinto sects were deceptions. Iheir fundamental 
doctrines were that Shinto was transmitted thiough the fust jiarents of the 
Japanese to the progenitor of the mikados; that the piimitive faith should 
be studied in the Kojiki and the No/ionf^i; and that Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism, while useful in India and China, were man-founded, and useless 
in Japan, which the gods had from the beginning blessed peculiailv. 

Shinto has now nine sects, each with many branches, almost all wor- 
shiping the gods named in the ancient chronicles, and all lespecting these 
chronicles. 'Phese are their canonical books. The Kojihi was completed 
in 712^ the Nthongi in 720, and almo.st their every yvord is consideied unde- 
niable truth. 

3. The Pre-Shin/o Pellgion . — This had no individual founder or name 
or book. It grew with the growth of nationality, (jcneration handed it 
down to generation. Po it are due whatevei jiower and puiitv and virtue 
existed in Japan. It taught loyalty, filial piety and light conduct. It yvas 
smothered before reaching maturity, but Buddhism and Confucianism had to 
disgui.se and change in order to enter Japan. 

'Phe Kojiki makes these statements as to the object of yvorship, the 
nature of God, and the future of man : In the beginning yvere three gods in 
heaven. 'Phey were persons of one supreme Creator, the object of woiship, 
a spirit and invisible. He hated sin, and men must purify themselves. 
'1 hey ought to revere him and serve him gladly. In remembrance of his 
moral excellence the people observed festivals of thanksgiving, offering the 
first fruits of the harvests. Good and evil sjiirits existed, the former leading 
men to righteousness, the latter trying to lead them astiay. Sin necessitated 
sacrifice, gave the evil spirit immediate opportunity to lead man further into 
wickedness, but could be removed by purification. Human spirits went 
after death to hades, governed separately from this world, and hell was a 
place filled with uncleanness^ Man consi.sted of body and spirit, the 
latter far superior and endowed with marvelous powers, and its acts the 
source of happiness. God governed all human spirits. 

Any wonderful object was a god, though at one time the term had been 
limited to the supreme God. In one deity are two natures, that of divinity 
and that of humanity. 

It is not difficult to judge that faith by its result, the present morality 
of Japan. Loyalty and patriotism are peculiarly strong because that faith 
teaches that God inspired the foundation of the rnikadoate, and that it is 
therefore sacred. Our filial piety, connubial affection, parental tenderness 
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originate in our reverence for God. The relation of husband and wife 
began in the liist parents of Japan when God bade them “ establish and 
rule this unsettled land.” His command implied choice of them, and the 
achievement of all work by the fellow working of man and woman. 

4. Conclusion . — The fundamental doctrine of Confucianism is different 
from that of our faith. It is that “the fate of the imperial throne is not 
fixed, that heaven always hears the people and puts down the king they 
hate ; ” ours is that the throne is fixed by God, and is unchangeable. Bud- 
dhism asserts that Buddha, its scriptures and its order are the most 
important things in the w'orld, and that the mikado deserves only the 
respect accorded to ordinary men. Chi istianity alone can satisfy our every 
demand. All Shinto sects hate Christianity, but Japan’s primitive religion 
does not oppose it, and is ready to transfer to it its power and influence. 


THE SHINTO RELIGION. 

By V. Goko Kahuragi. 

“Shinto” means “the wav of God.” fhe religion was formed in “the 
land of gieat peace” (Japan), and teaches one eternal God, too honorable 
to lecene homage 01 jiiayci directly. He must be addressed through infei- 
101 gods. In hts temple is neither picture nor image. The temples arc 
exticmely simfilc, standing generally in some sequestered site. The books 
compiise Kojiki, compiled A. I). 712, Nihongt and the latter two 

nearly as old and valuable as the first. The language is ancient Japanese ; 
hence the common people cannot understand them. Shintoism observes an 
impiessivc saciilice, but its god does not accept dead animals. There is a 
ceremony called \'ii-Kaguia, i, c., “ making-the-gods-pleasing ceremony of 
(he hot water.” The priest .sets a large boiler on the ground filled with 
jniie water. When it boils, he puts in pure salt, takes boughs of the holy 
tice, and spnnkles the congregation to purify their uncleanness. This act 
pleases the gods, and takes away their iniquities. On festival days virgins 
in new white lobes dance the holy dance of the chlldien of the gods. 
.Shinto has no written moral code, no system of abstract doctrine, because 
the laws of (Jod are engrossed in the heart. This indwelling is the living 
law goserning the moral nature. Formal prayer is not of much importance, 
but believers observe prayer seivices. Confession of sin is made, and the 
wrath of the Highest Being averted. The emperor is the representative of 
the entire nation and must therefoie be its model. So our sovereigns have 
always worshiped the gods 111 person, and prayed that their people might 
enjoy sufticiency. In the sixth and tw'elfth months the people assemble at 
the rivers, wash and pray, and by general purification purge the nation of 
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offense and pollution. This is the most striking characteristic of Shinto. 
Since the mikado is the divine vicegerent, it is the duty of all to obey him. 

His words were originally our sole law Punishment of evil-doers and 

rewaul for the just are strictly observed in Shinto. Yet many siipei^titions 
were practiced. If Shinto has a dogma, it is purity. The very idea is 
carried out in many ceremonies. The priest must cover mouth and nose 
with pure white paper that his breath may not defile the sacrifice. Shintoi>ts 
must neither touch nor look upon dead or unclean things. Shintoism pos- 
sesses three divine regalia, the mirror, the sword and the seal. The mirroi 
IS the emblem of the soul of the sun-goddess, who gave them to our first 
emperor. The regalia still receive homage at the shrine of Ese. Shinto 
teaches that all men were born of the sun-goddess, acknowledges a heaven, 
but has no hell. The soul can not be defiled. The flesh can, and God 
punishes sms in the flesh. Death is the highest punishment, and through it 
the soul escapes punishment and pollution. But Shinto has no theology, 
every Shintoist forming his own. Itjs dying, not because of its own weak- 
ness, but because a better religion has appeared-“thc teaching of Jesus. 
Christianity is the rising sun of Japan. 


THE THREE PRINCIPLES OF SHINTOISM. 

By Nishikawa Suhao, Pkiiisr a.md Vick-Adminsi rai'or ot ittb, 
JlISKOSHU. 

'I’hree principles must be strictly followed that the state be well gov- 
erned : woishij), adminstration, teaching. Woiship (the rite or the spiritual 
attitude) mean.s the union of oui heaits to the gods, an inseparable union. 
Worship occupies the most important place in life. It is <the spirit of the 
national constitution, the loundation of adminstration, the fount of morality, 
the source of doctrine. Worship is the spirit of our constitution, because the 
gods createil and commanded worship ; the foundation of administration, 
because the lattei’s multitudinous branches are only adjuncts to the mikado’s 
duty of worshiping his ancestors and piaying for his people; the fount of 
moiality, because filial piety reijuires ancestor-woi ship ; and the source of 
teaching, because our moral ideas rose in woiship and the sun-goddess 
taught duty. Worship u> the body, administration its activities. Politicians 
too often forget this, and consider administration more important than wor- 
ship. No mischief to the state can be greatei. 'l eaching signifies pity for 
people ignorant of the jirofouml meanings and intimate connections of wor- 
ship and administration, 'riuis they sin. Hidden sins are punished by the 
gods, manifest ones by the mikado. 'I'he subjects of teaching include mys- 
teries and manifest things. “ Mysteries ” search into divine existence, and 
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communion with divine spirits. 'I'lie lesult is icforin of conduct. “M.uii- 
fest ” things refer to understandinij human lel.itions, and achieving peace 
and prosperity for the state. 'I’lie result is blessedness of heait. “ Myster- 
ies ” influence the external by cultivating the internal ; “manifest” things 
influence the internal by refoiining the exteinal. Both aim at human peace 
and hap|)mcss. 


RELATIONS OF 'FHE SCIENCE OF RELKilONS ro 
PHII.OSOPHV. 

By Mr. Mkrwin-Makik Sm.il. 

F.xact kintwledge may be divided into the nietempiric sciences, the 
empiric, and the mixctl. 'Ilie science of comparative lebgion, or hieiologv, 
belongs in the last class. Theie aie those who, following stiictl) empiric 
methods, tiy to constiuct a histoiy oi leligion with leligion left out contiii- 
ing then attention to material accessories of woiship, oi at faithest studying 
empiiicallv the tiaditionaiv epics, the leligious liteialures and the dogma, 
thinking thus to covei the whole field. 

But the science of icligion may be extended to include the philosophy 
of religion in its application to the histoiy of leligions. As analytic and 
comparative processes enlaige ami deepen, the histoiy of leligions trans- 
forms itselt into a histoiy of icligion, and then into the philosophy of lelig- 
lons, which IS a speculative science. '1 he science of religions is compelled 
to assume among its materials neail) the whole content of the history of 
jihilosophy. Eveiy religion implies a woi Id-conceplion which becomes a 
philosophy as soon as clearly thought out. Kverv philosophy cariies cei - 
tain religious conseipiences. Religions are veiled philosophies ()nl\ 
when wedded with the jihilosophy of religion ‘does the importance of the 
science of leligions become fully manifest. 

Phcie is not a peifect j)arallel bet\vecn the science of leligionsand that 
of histoiy. 'The philosophy of history is an illumin.ition of historical sen 
ence. 'Ihe philo.sophy of leligion is the very heart of icligious science. 

( )f couise, the empiiic and the philosophical sides of the science of 
religions have a lecipiocal function. When religions come to be studied by 
specialists who unite to a natuial aptitude for scientiflc analysis and philo 
sophic synthesis a thorough training in the history of philosophy and the 
philosophy of religion, hieiologv will stride toward a position in which it 
will be able not only to furnish an incalculable aid to the determination of 
practical problems of life and duty, but in .some measuie to pay its debt to 
philosophy. 



TliK TI:NKA(.AI S’Rl VAISHNAVA, OR SOUTHERN 
RAMANUJA RELIGION. 

By S. Bartiiasakaihy Aiyan(;ar, Madras. 

'I'hc V^jbishtadvaiti tlieologv lec'ognucb five elements in leligion : the 
Lord ; man ; objects of the soul’s endeavor; divine grace, the means to the 
attainment of the highest goal ; and obst.icles to be overcome. The lieight 
of leligioiis knowledge is the thoioiigh comprehension of these five ele- 
ments in the five subdivisions into which they are divided. 1. The Lord 
has five manifestations : Supicme manifestation, as the beautiful, refulgent, 
omnipresent Loid, “giacing the highest heaven;” operative manifestation, 
as the Impailial Absorbei, as the Illuminator, and as the Unhindered ; dis- 
tinctive manifestation in his avatais, as Rama, Kiishna, etc. ; pervasive 
manifestation, the divine presence in the believer’s heart and soul ; and 
worship-manifestation in all existing things. IT. Souls arc of live classes : 
The eleimils, ‘‘ the commander of hosts,” and his fellow angels or gods ; 
the released, /. c , icdcemed souls enjov ing the bles.sedness of heaven; the 
bound, t. c., men plunged in the delusions of .sense; tlie self-satisfied, they 
who have iisen to the perception of the soul bv means of knowledge-dis- 
cipline, and are thus content without going on to the vision of God ; and 
the god-satisfied or salvation-seekers, those who are desiious of being saveil 
from selfishness oi self-sulliciency. III. The goal of endeavor is five- 
fold : Virtue oi duty; wealth and its light use ; delight in sense objects and 
in the pleasure of the celestial woilds; enjoyment of self in freedom from 
the consciousness of jiain, or in the consciousness of self alone ; and god- 
satisf.iction, which has eleven stages, culminating in the enjoyment of God 
in eternal bli.ss. IV. The means to the attainment of the goal aie : Works ; 
knowledge; holy love ; faith ; and the tcarhei’s grace, V. The obstacles 
are: Self-essence; sovereignty; the soul’s goal; means; ami attainment. 
This theology looks upon man a-, essentially a mutable spiiitual monad dis- 
tinct from the body, eternal from the eternal opeiation of divine giace, 
having knowledge and bliss, and intended for God’s scivice alone. 

The body is mortal and ever-changing, the bieedei of endless woe, the 
source of endless delusion. The body and the material world fall under 
twenty-four categories, spirit constitutes the twenty fifth category, and the 
supreme Deity the twenty-sixth ami highest. Relatives and worldly ties 
are obstacles to God ward progre.ss, encoinagc selfishness, and prevent the 
acijuisition of spiritual knowledge. Those who pursue the objects of sense 
or of any form of selfish knowledge or delectation are enemies to the serv- 
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ice and communion of God, and are hopelessly bound in the wheel of 
rebirth. 

Gods other than the l.ord of All are merely his offsprin^^, holding posts 
which he has assigned to them, and are to be regarded as ignoiant and 
impotent. Through their pride they sometimes defy God, and are bloated 
with self-conceit of their own worth, and mislead the world. Our prophets 
and saints, who have known and joined the omnipresent Lord, are by the 
Universal Mother (Lakshmi) sent in mercy as guides to the aspiring soul. 
'I hcy are the fosterers of divine wisdom, who have left all else, loving God 
alone. For them alone the devout soul should live; they are his brethren 
in faith, and mark the goal of asjnration. Our apostles and sages have by 
leasoning and preaching fostered and preserved for all ages the glorious 
light of divine truth brought into the woild by the prophets. Their histories 
are given in the Gnru-parani-para-pmbhava. 

The teacher is the object of special reverence. The disciple should 
serve him most faithfully as lord and master, from gratitude for conversion, 
instruction and guidance, (iod is only to be reached thiough the teacher. 
The stages of growth are : serving God through the teacher, serving saints 
on earth according to the will of the Lord, and serving the teacher accord- 
ing to the will of the saints. The teacher should be loved with exclusive 
love and devotion, being identified with eveiy other goal. God’s uncondi- 
tional election includes that of a teacher who is divinely chosen to be pro- 
tector and mediator. 'I'he teacher himself is to take no glory, but attribute 
all to his own teacher. 

Ramanujacharya is venerated as a saviour, and still more is Krishna, 
identical with Rama and an incarnation of God. Faith consists in trusting 
him ; it has no limits. It is the true method of salvation, for which all other 
means should be abandoned. 1 le who trusts in the Saviour, simply abandon- 
ing himself to him without effort of his own, will, by God’s free grace, 
without regard to merit, be led through all stages of progress, from the 
abandonment of hatred to the service of God and the godly. The good 
deeds of him who does not so tiust appear sms to God, while the very sins 
of him who trusts may appear as virtues. 

The Vedanta, in teaching other ways of salvation, is simply prescribing 
God hidden under these other ways. They are prescribed to those who have 
not risen high enough to be able or willing to use faith. 

The Univeisal Mother, Lakshmi, the Sakta or personal energy of Vishnu 
(the latter identilled with the Supreme Deity), is lady anil goddess of the 
worlds, and the mediatrix between God and the soul. She checks sin and 
stirs up divine mercy and love for sinners. In her incarnation as Sita, the 
bride of Rama, she is especially to be venerated as our lady of mercy anil 
grace. She is the beloved of the Lord, incarnate in Rama. She converts 
the soul by her mercy and the Lord by her beauty. 

The God of all is the universal Creator who pervades and sustains the 
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whole universe. He is the Cod of life, cause.s enmities to cease, awakens 
love and dispenses salvation at his own good pleasure and by his sovereign 
free grace. 

'I'he Veda is the Word of God, and of binding authority. Its meaning 
IS determined by the law books, the sacred biographies, the sacred histories. 
'I'he most authoritative arc the sacred biographies. 'I'hc greatest of these is 
tlie R.imav ana, which sets forth the glory of 8ita; the other sacred biog- 
laphy IS the Hhaiata, which sets foith the gloiy of Kn.shna the Saver, who 
went as messenger. 'I'he Krishna Yajur-Veda, and the works of Ram^- 
nujacharya, the founder of our religion, are especially venerated. Among 
our chief sacied books arc the text and Telugu commentaries of the I)ra- 
midupanishad, the Panch.uafra, the Periya Tiru-Mali, the Perumdl I'iru- 
Mali, and the S'ri Yachana Bhushana, the masterpiece of Pillai Lokasha- 
raya. Our metropolis is in S'ri Rangoon. 'Fhe Tcngalai form of Vaishna- 
vism, with which this paper deals, is widely prevalent in Southern India, 
while its othei division, called the Vadagalai, which differs in it.s doctrine of 
grace and othei jiaiticulars, is piincipally confined to the North. 


WHY PROTHSTAN'r MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 
SHOULD UNITE IN USING “TIEN-CHU” FOR GOD. 
By IIknky Bionr.i-.n, D.D., Peking, China. 

Fmt. -'Hie entiie Christian Chuich would be at one in China as 
regaids the word for God. 

.S'^rewr/.— Protestant missions in China, Corea and Japan would be at 
one among themselves on this point. At present there are three ways of 
representing the word God in translations of the Scriptures into Chinese, 
and large editions are published with each. One has used Shen, which 
many Protestants and ail Roman and Greek missionaries use for Spirit when 
speaking of the Holy Spirit. Another uses Ti, which the Roman 

Catholics after long controversy rejected as inconsistent with doctrinal purity, 
and to which many Protestant missionaries object on the same ground, and 
which the Greek Church does not use. The third way is to use I'ien-Chu, 
which is used by the Latin and Greek Churches. 'Phe variation is not only 
embarrassing to Bible societies, but is a source of serious difficulty in mission 
work. 

Third— 'WiQ experience of eighty-five years has proven that Shen is 
insufficient as a translation. 

Fourth . — Christian cnarity requires concession on the part of those who 
use Shang-Ti to brethren who cannot conscientiously use the word, and have 
adopted Tieu~Chu. Between the two terms lies a deep doctrinal difference. 

Copyiight, 1893, by J. rl. B. 
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Is it safe to teach the knowledge of (he (rue God in (he use of the term 
Shang-Ti, which has always been llie name of the chief object of worship 
in the national cult, standing at the head of a multitude of other objects of 
worship, and intimately associated with them? To this question many have 
alwa\s given a negative answer. 

Fifth . — This wav out of the controveisy, bv the use of Tu n-Chtt, is not 
new to the thoughts ot Piotestant niissioiiaiies ; noi has it wanted (he con- 
sent and advocacy of consjncuous names on both sides. 

No wold in Chinese language has more of religious leveience attached 
to it than Tun (Heaven). To (his Chu (Loid) has been added by (. hi is- 
lianity to make it personal, and to show (hat not the tiealuie, but the 
Creator of all is to be woishi|)CHl. 'riius 'Tu'ti Chn wull ever stand in 
Chinese as a jirotest .ig.iin.st natuie w'oiship, and signilicant of the true Cod 


THK DOCI'KINP: and lAFK OF THE SIl.AKFRS. 

By Daniki OfI'Ord, .Mount Lki{anon, N. V. 

Ann Lee found the loot of sm to be lust. She purged her sjnnl. She 
pioclaimeil the Motherhood of God, the equality of the sexes, (.oiiimunitv of 
interest, virginity of life, and the establislmiciit of the Second Pentecostal 
Church in .\merica in 1774. 'riiiis the Shaker communitv is an outtlow of 
the divine in man. d'he desires are antagonistic to the duine form of soi'i- 
ety, and the natural ni.in cannot attain that social lile. communitv ojien 
to all can be sustained only upon Christ, upon tin* divine life. In the divine 
ortler not one jnopensity can have place, though generation is right in its 
place when not coriupted. 

Our organizations have demonstrated the practic.dnhty of Christian 
communism. Equality has .solved the labor problem. l*o\ei(v is aholishcd ; 
war done awav. Having no cteed, dogma or foims, Shakcis accept new 
tiutli and make improvements when imperfections arc levealed and a better 
wav shown. We condemn none who diffeis. When the worldly obey the 
law of God in nature, we .shall have the new earth and two ordeis. d'hese 
compiisc the natural order, for the worldly; and the .spiiitual older, for those 
w'orthy to attain the lesurrection. Shakers are freed from passion, and obe- 
dience to the laws of our being will free tlK*in from disease. At present 
earth’s spiritual horizon is illumined from above. 

Our object is to enfold all who would rise above their propensities and 
develop the superior life. Such have reached the end of the world, and are 
ripe for harvesting into heavenly garners. This divine life is attained by 
confession of sin before a witne.ss of Chnst-like life and spirit; by chastity; 
by community of property; by debt-paying; by peaceableness and non- 
resistance; by tliligence aiul manual laboi ; and by eijuality between the 


sexes. 
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providentially called to be the “healer of the breach” for a divided 
Christendom. 

1 . The historical claim of the English Church as a faithful witness of the 
traditions and teaching of the apostolic age. 

When Augustine landed in Britain he found, a.s I have already said, an 
ancient church existing there, in hiding through the violence of its enemies. 
It was a church which had already vindicated its claim to catholicity by the 
part which it had taken at the Council of Arles, in 314, against the schism of 
the Donatists; and had received imperial recognition at the Council of Arimi- 
num in 359, where British bi.shops were present, and because of their poverty 
had been compelled to accept the aid of the Emperor to enable them to reach 
the council. 

When, in the year 603, Augustine first came into direct personal contact 
with the British Church, he found it differing fiom the Roman Church in its 
time for observing the Easter festival, in its mode of administering the rite of 
baptism, in its form of tonsure, and in consecrating to the Episcopate by one 
bishop only. None of these, it will be noted, were points of difference which 
troubled the faith : they were, without exception, ijucstions of rites and cere- 
monies, and are all capable of easy exjilanation. 

It may, as a rule, be taken for granted that when the divisions of a 
family come to an open rujiture, the reasons given for the breaking of the 
bond of peace are not a fair representation of the matter at issue. It is 
manifest, on the very face of it, that no one of the [mints of difference between 
the Roman and the British and Scoto-Celtic churches was in itself of suffi- 
cient importance to be regarded as a ground of separation. It is absurd to 
imagine that either St. Peter or St. John (as was maintained by the contend- 
ing parties at the Council of Whitby in 664) furnished an ecclesiastic model 
for cutting hair. It is equally absurd to argue that there is anything beyond 
the proper method and the proper form essential to a valid baptism. While 
it is true that in order to ensure the integrity of the succession the canon of 
the Council of Nice requires three consecrators, it is equally true that the 
validity of the rite depends not upon the number of consecrators, but upon 
the fact that the grace conferred shall be conveyed through the channel of a 
successor of the apostles. The real question at issue was not the form of 
tonsure, nor the difference between the new and old way of keeping Ea.ster, 
nor the choice between one or three immersions in baptism, or the use of 
chrism in connection with the rite ; nor the number of consecrators necessary 
to a valid consecration, but the right to differ in things, not essential, as 
claimed by the Churches of Asia Minor in the apOstolic age upon the one 
side, and the claim to absolute authority and conformity on the other. This 
the Church of England has always refused to acknowledge, as opposed to 
the practice and teaching of the apostolic age, and at variance with the 
liberty which Christ himself bestowed upon the church, when, in view of the 
exigencies of the future, he neither established a form of polity, nor provided 
for an unvarying ritual. 



PROF. THOMAS RICKEY, D.D., NEW YORK. 

“ I THINK THIS PARLIAMENT OF RFI IGIONS REPRESENIS ONE GREAT I'KINCirLE. IT IS THE 
PRINCIPLE THAT RELIGION IS NA'IURAL TO MANAS MAN, AND MAKES '1 HE HUMAN RACE ONE. 
WE CHRISTIAN MEN, THEN, CAN HAVE NO HESITATION IN WEICOMING HERE ANY MAN WHO IS 
MADE IN THE IMAGE OF HIS MAKER, AND HAS THE THIRST THAT REIIGinN GIVFS BURNING IN 
HIS HEART. IT IS NOT FOR CHRISTIANITY TO LAY AGAIN THE HOUNDATION WHICH GOD HIMSELF 
HAS LAID IN THE HEARTS OF MEN.” 
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II. The Church of England as the defender and maintainer of the 
principle of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Green in his “ Making of England ” has observed that it was a 
happy circumstance that the Couneil of Whitby, when the controversy came 
to a final issue, decided to adopt the new and not the old style of keeping 
Easter. I think so too. It is .Tischylus, if I remember rightly who in his play- 
ing upon the word Helen says, “ A providence rules in the gift of a name.” 
If the British Church and her sister, the Scoto-Cellic Church, were in the 
good providence of (iod separated for a time from the rest of the world, and 
used their time of separation well for the woik given them to do, it is of faith 
also to believe that the fair faces of the Saxon children which stirred the 
sympathies of Gregory the Great in the slave market at Rome, were in 
the providence of God of the nature of a divine call to open the door, which 
the violence of the baibaiiaii had so long closed, and to lead the virgin bride 
into the “ ivory palaces.” 

Nor was it by accident we may believe that Theodore of Tarsus, educated 
under the influence of the .same Greek schools which made Saint Paul the 
cho.sen Apostle of the Gentiles, was the man selecte<l for the work of fusing 
a mere collection of mi.ssions among a few .icatteied tribes into a national 
church, under one head ; and united together by the [lointsand bands of a proji- 
erly arranged system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Giii/.ot in his lectures on 
civili/ation tells us that it was not Christianity as a moral influence, affecting 
the individual, but the Christian Church as an oigani/aiion, which saved the 
world when society was broken up by the inroads of the barbarians. So it 
is now acknowledged by alt who are familiar with the making of England, 
that It was the Church of England which first laid the foundations of national 
unity and paved the way for uniting the 1 lejitarchy into a solidarity under one 
head. What Augustine failed to do, Theodoie accomjihshed ; and he accom- 
plished it without any compromise of principle, either on the one side or the 
other. Then, as now, the Church of England was afflicted with a disease 
which may, for the lack of a better word, be called the Roman itch. When 
Wilfred of York refused (as bishops now-a-days are also prone to do) to con- 
sent to the division of his vast diocese, and made the new condition of things 
a ground of excuse for an appeal to Rome, Theodore refused to obey the 
summons to leave the country and attend a Council at Constantinople. He 
set at naught the anathema against any one who should resist the decree for 
the reinstating of Wilfred. As Theodore refused to acknowledge the undue 
influence of authority from without, .so also he sought to harmonize into one 
the conflicting elements within. He took occasion to unite together the 
Roman and the British lines of succession, by making the saintly Chad 
Bi.shop of Litchfield as a reward for his meekness, in not turning his previous 
ordination into a bone of contention ; and accepting the more canonical ordi- 
nation of the Nicene canon, to make surety more sure. The ground taken 
by Theodore in the matter was sustained by the Council of Clovesham in 747, 
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which, when Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, proposed to refer difficult 
questions to the Bishop of Rome, refused to compromise the dignity of their 
church, and declared the Archbishop of Canterbury to be its supreme head. 
The action of the Council was one which had already been taken by the North 
African Church, and the Churches of Cappadocia, Galatia and Bithynia, 
which refused to acknowledge the excommunication of Stephen, when he 
insisted upon making the law of the Roman Church the rule of the Church 
Universal in the matter of baptism. St. Cyprian in Africa, as well as Fii- 
milian of Caisarea in Cappadocia, maintained the independence of the 
churches of North Africa and Cappadocia. He is truly the schiinastic, Fir- 
milian said, who by his act of excommunication has cut himself off from the 
communion of the unity of the Church. 

But It is to Runnymede and to the events connected with the passing 
of the Magna Chaita, we must turn for the most noteworthy illustration of 
the English Church as the defender of civil and religious liberty. John, the 
basest king that ever sat upon the throne of England, was guilty of the 
double sin of betraying, for his own personal aggrandizement, both the civil 
and religious liberty of the people of England. When he failed to have his 
own creature appointed to the throne of Canterbury, he compromised with 
Innocent the Third, and in order to gain him over to his side, he consented 
to hold his crown and kingdom as a tief of the Roman Sec. The answer of the 
English Church people, headed by Stephen Langton, was in effect: “No 
Italian priest shall tithe or toll in our dominions.” 

III. The Church of England as providentially called to be the healer 
of the breach for a divided Christendom, 

There is one great principle which the Parliament of Religions repre- 
sents, — Religion is natural to man as man. 

Christianity does not seek to lay anew the foundations of religion in 
the soul of man. As the Master came not to do his own will, but the will of 
his Father who sent him, so it is the work of the church not to destroy, but 
to supplement, restore, correct and renew, the law at the first wiitten on the 
heart. And if it be the duty of the church, following in the footsteps of the 
Master, to reverence the image of his maker in every man, and to seek, by 
the aid of divine grace, to renew and restore it, it is no less her duty in 
ministering to the nations of the earth to acknowledge, not only that their 
metes and bounds are appointed them of God, but that the varied gifts also 
which have been given to them are the gift of (iod, and determine for each 
the mission assigned to it in the scheme of divine providence. Who so 
blind as not to recognize the claim of ancient Egypt to be the oldest among 
the civilized nations of the earth ? Who that has ever read the charming 
story of Herodotus is not grateful to the father of histoiy for tracing back 
the stream of civilization to its proper source ? Where was there ever a 
people so endowed with intellectual gifts as the ancient Greeks ? Who 
would refuse to Alexander of Macedonthe name of Great, not because he 
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overcame by the sword, but because he introduced among the barbaric races 
he conquered the Greek idea of the city ? Who would rob the Roman of 
his strong sense of duty, “ stern daughter of the voice of God,” or refuse to 
acknowledge that wondrous gift of practical administration whicli made 
great Rome, the mother of cities, the center of the civilized world ? But it 
was not to Egypt, gazing wistfully upon the river she worshiped as God, 
and musing in silence upon the awful mystery of being ; nor to Greece, 
with its intense love of beauty and its unsui passed power of logical analy- 
sis ; nor to Rome, with its practical wisdom and its power of material con- 
quest, to which the sovereign Disposer of events has given in our day the 
foremost place in the march of progress and the advance of Christian civil- 
ization. The Christian world owes a debt to Greek and Roman Christian- 
ity which it can never repay. We can never allow ourselves to forget that 
the SIX ecumenical councils mark the epoch of Greek ascendency before 
the decline of the Grceco-Roman empire. 

To Rome and to the Holy Roman Empire, in like manner, the Chris- 
tian Church to-day owes a debt which it can never repay. We can never 
forget — we never want to lorget— that the I'Tetnal City, ground to dust 
beneath the heel of the barbarians, rose like the plnenix anew from its ashes, 
transformed and renewed, to be the head of the empire which saved the 
world from ruin, and fashioned it anew into a Holy Roman Empire by the 
transforming power of a new life. 

But if such memories are sacred to us— and surely never more sacred 
than now, when we have among us representatives of the two great historic 
churches which have so nobly fulfilled their mission in the past- -we cannot, 
as a nation, allow ourselves to forget that it was the new life which the 
Germanic peoples brought with them, as they poured into the ancient seats of 
the world’s civilization, which gave new vigor to the paralyzed limbs and 
quickened into new warmth the feeble pulsations of the exhausted heart of 
a dying world. 

While the Huns and Vandals were used by God for a besom of destruc- 
tion, the Gothic races settled down amid the nations which they conquered, 
and gave them more than they received, wherever they fixed their habita- 
tions. Three things, more especially, the modern world owes to the Ger- 
manic peoples ; ist. We owe to them that strong sense of personal freedom 
which is the most notable feature of modern, when contrasted with ancient, 
civilization. 2d. We owe to them the respect for woman and the love of 
home which make marriage among us to be an honorable estate. 3d. We 
owe to the Germanic races, and more especially to the Saxon race, the 
Witenagemote and parliamentary representation. 

Nowhere, not even in Germany to-day, can the elements introduced by 
the Germanic peoples into modern civilization be found to live and flourish 
as they do in England to-day. Where is personal freedom so free as in 
England ? Where are the rights of the individual so protected and 
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secured ? If the Church of England has never by any act of her own recog- 
nized the name of Protestant, it is because the maxim cujus regio est, illius 
relt^io est, has ever lieen a cherished principle, as we have seen, of her 
national life ; but in carrying it into effect, she has not been forced, as on the 
continent of Europe, to substitute the civil ruler for the bishop as head of 
I lie church. Before the Diet of Spires, the Church of England in her acts 
of Provisors and Priemunire resisted the claims of any foreign temporal or 
spiritual power to interfere in the affairs of her national life. Her English 
Bible and her Book of Common Prayer bear witness to her recognition of 
the fact, that in the providence of (iod the time had come for her 
children to be no longer treated as in a slate of pupilage, to act as mere 
sj)cctatois at a religious drama, but are to be allowed to take a part in the 
action, which as grown men they are now able to understand. 

Nowhere in all the world is the priesthood such a moral power as it is 
in England to day ; and it is a moral power because the clergy in their 
homes and the sanctity of their domestic life are not only “ the light of the 
world,” but are as fertilizing “salt” scattered abroad upon the barren earth. 

Idle Church of England in her relation to the state has kept before the 
minds of men the fact, that the magistrate on the beneh is, in his own 
sphere, just as divine as the jiriest at the altar ; and that society is at its 
best estate when church and state recognize each other as necessary to a 
pioperly constituted social state. There is an absolutism of the state which 
is Hist as despotic, it is never to be forgotten, as the absolutism of the church ; 
each IS necessary to the other’s well-being, and it is only by mutual coopera- 
tion and support that the social fabric in all its varied relations, natuialand 
supernatural, can be sustained, 'rhe family, the church, and the state— these 
aie the three fundamental institutions on which the well-being of human 
society depends ; and it is the glory of the Church of Englami that she 
teaches her children to give to each the honor which rightly belongs to it as 
ordained by God. Bound to the past by an unbroken link of succession 
from the apostles, in svmpathy with the present by her relation to the races 
to which the future destiny of the world is for the time being committed, 
indebted to the (ireek Church for the formulating of the faith, and to the 
Latin for her gift of order and administration, the Church of England may 
surely recognize in this ordering of divine providence a providential call to 
be (as .she alone can be) “ the healer of the breach,” in the midst' of a 
divided and distracted Christendom. 



THE ADVENT CHR[STIAN CHURCH. 


The Advent Christian Chuich, representing the blanch of Adventists, 
known as the “Advent Christian Association and (ieneial Confcience of 
America,” assembled in Hall VII at lO o’clock a.m. on Sejilembci 1 1, 1803. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. L). K. Mansllcld, m the absence of the 
Rev. E. R. Stockman, of Boston, editor of The ll'orhVs Crisis, whose 
message to the Congres.s was as follows: 

“ I profoundly regiet that I cannot be with you. My confidence in the 
code of iiisimed truths, which we rcjiiesent, is miahafed AwCi unhinited. Our 
vievvs are BihluaL Our is of (iod. Our jiosition is iiiiprciinahle ; it 

will stand the tests of all assaults, and the shock of dissolving worlds. 
Hoping the great occasion will be gloiiously successful, 1 am youi brothci 
xn Christ, weary, but not discouraged.” 

'riic chairman addressed the meeting as follows : As chaiiman of the 
local committee, it becomes my hapjiy jirivilege to announce the opening of 
this congress in connection with the World’s first Pailiament of Religions. 
The eyes of the religious woild are turned towaid this gieat and important 
occasion. The final outcome of it all will be watched by them, and the 
event is destined to stand upon the pages of history as the greatest of the 
century. Have we not all longed for such a day as thus, when fielievers 
from eveiy sect, and from every land, coutcl meet in one vast body, and in 
friendly lelations give to the world a reason of their hoj>e ? We shall 
endeavor to place our people in a true light bcfoie this great Parliament, 
and befote the world. Our denomination h.is a history peculiar to itself ; 
and although we cannot boast of age or numbers, an open Bible and a stu- 
dious and spiritual people furnish us an iiniiregnable towei of strength. We 
are not wanting in richness of theme or theory, and surely we have both 
men and women second to none in ehapience and native talent. Let the 
good news sound out to the “regions beyond” that the Chiistian people 
still stand on the solid rock which cannot be shaken. And may this little 
branch which we represent heie to-day, so depoit themselves that our cause 
shall be commended in the sight of all men, and the good news of our 
Lord’s letuni be carried to earth’s remotest bounds, and the gospel of the 
kingdom be preached in all the world for a witness unto all men, and the 
long absent King of Glory return. 

A paper prepared by the secretary of the joint committee giving briefly 
the Origin and History of the Advent Christian Church, was placed on file 
with the “ presentation papers ” of that church. Seven carefully prepared 
papers, setting forth the distinctive faith of this church, were delivered by 
the respective authors, in the following order : 

I, Presentation Paper, Basis of Faith, by the Rev, Warren J. Hobbs, 
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Minneapolis, Minn.; II. The Kingdom of God, by the Rev. James W. Davis, 
Bridgeport, Conn; III. Conditional Immortality, by the Rev. Miles Grant, 
Boston, Mass.; IV. The Resurrection, by the Rev. A. W. Sibley, Haverhill, 
.Mas.s.; V. extinction of I-a'iI, bv the Rev. Win. Shclden, Brodhead, Wis.; 

VI. Restitution -Paradise, by the Rev. Elvira S. Mansfield, Chicago, 111 ,; 

VII. Proximity, by the Rev. Asaph J. Wheeler, Concord, N, II. 

By unanimous vote provision was made for the publication of die essays 
in full , through the Ea.stein Advent Chri.stian Publication Society, Boston. 

'The following is a lirief abstract of the papers by the Rev. Miles Grant, 
of Boston, on “Conditional Iininortality.” 

The term, conditional iniinortalitv, is used to cxjiress a belief that onlv 
holy peisons will live eteinallv. Kdwaid White declares that “it is the one 
form of evangelical faith which .seems likely to win the sympathy of modem 
Europe and he gives a long list of distinguished .scholars, including the 
Dean of Peterborough, Prof. Sabatier, Dr. Biishiiell and Prof. Scliult/, who 
have accepted it. 

Science declares on the subject that from our knowledge of the func- 
tions of the brain it is dilficult to believe in the immortality of the personal 
con.sciousness, for there is no con.scioiisness without a biain whereby to think. 

What does the Bible say upon the subject ? (Jlshausen dcclaies that 
“the doctiiiie of the immortality of the .soul, and the name, arealike 
unknown to the entire Bible.” It is a fact that nowhere in the Bible is 
the word, .soul, (jualilicd by the words immortal, eyeilasting, eternal, or any 
eciuivalent words; and the same is true of the woid, sjnrit, when ajiplied to 
man. But we have no knowledge of a futuie existence beyond what is 
revealed by the Most High in the sacred Scrijitures. All else is mere 
guesswork. 

We call to witne.ss some Biblical pa.ssages : (i) (ien. ii. 17 ; v. 5. .Adam 
was punished for his sin by death. (2) I'he woid, soul, in the Bible is 
the rendering of thiee Hebiew words and one Greek word, the chief 
Hebrew word being tu'l>licsh. 'Phis latter term has thiee me.inings, 
(a) life, ( 1 )) living creatuie, (c) desiie. A careful study of the passage 
proves that it is impossible for any soul to exist without an organic material 
body, and that it is impossible to have an immortal .soul without an immor- 
tal body. ( ?) Pas.sages like Kccles. ix. 5 ; Ps vi. 5 ; i Cor. xv. ib, 18 
indicate that pei.sonal consciousness is not immoital. When life departs 
from a body all consciousness and intelligence cease. 

Immortality, then, is not a natural endowment. Is it a conditional 
gift ? The Bible answers : “ The wages of sin is death ; but the gift of 
God is eternal life.” The Bible teaches most jilainly that only holy ones 
can have eternal life. Rev. v. 13; Ps. clxv. 20; Matt. vii. 13, 14; 2 
Thess. i.8, 9; Rev. ii. 22, etc. After a careful study of the Bible for 
nearly fifty years, I am compelled to believe that it uniformly teaches that 
only the righteous will live eternally, and the necessary conclusion is that 
conditional immortality is a Bible doctrine. 



AFRICAN METHODIST EPIbCOI’Al- lUSHOP^. 

ALEXANDER W. WAYM AN, D.D. M- 'VAUD, D.U. 

DAN’LA. PAYNE, D.D. , EE-D. 

RFNIAMIN T. tanner, D.D 
JOHN M. BROWN, D.D. BENJA.u 





THE AFRICAN M El'HODISl' El’tSCOPAI, CHURCH 
CONC.RRSS. 


'I'lus cluncli is the oldest .iiul hirgcst leligious oigani/ation .imoiig tlic 
negroes. It oiiginatedon account of the ill-ticatnient of the negro ineniheis 
of St. (leoige’s M. E. Chuuh in riiiladelphia hy the white uiemheis in the 
\ears 17S5 ^ 7 ^ 7 - After some \e.iis of notninalconncLlion with the church 
ccitaiu colored memheis c.dled a convention of all peisons and churches 
having giievances on account of ill-treatment in the M. K. Chinch ; it was 
held in l8l(), .lud the outcome was an independent otgaiii/alion ado])ting 
the doctrines .ind polity ol the M. IC Cluircli except the juesicling eldeishi}). 
Philadeljihia and Haltimoie (onfeieiues weie foimed and Richaid Allen 
was elected Bishoji. d hiis began the Aliic.in M. IC Chinch, which now 
numbers 12 bishops, 4,125 mnnsteis, pi7,^27 membiMs, 4,150 chinches; 
pays jjs()82,42l loi ji.istois’ sn|)j)ort, an aveiage of .5141.19 pet man, and 
values its piopeitv at 5*S,ooi,200. Ibidci its diiection aie live universities, 
five colleges, one theological seminary and twentv -eight academies, high 
schools and secondaiv 01 indiistiial schools 

III the I’.irliamenl of Religions this clinic h was lejnesented bv a long 
list of membeis of the .\dvisoiv Council, and its rejiiesentatives, Ihshojis 
I’avne and Arnett, presided ovei two sessions of the Pailiament. Prcccdmg 
the legnlai sessions of the congiess of the church, given under the auspues 
ol the W Olid’s Congiess Auxiliaiy, a Missionaiv Congiess was held on 
I nesdav, Seplembei ipth, continuing till 'riiutsdav the 2lst. Addicsses 
and lesjiomses were given by Right Rev. J. A. Handy, D.lJ., and President 
Jionnec, Rev. \V. P>. Deriick, 1). I)., superintendent of missions, Right Rev. 
Dis. I Ialsev,d'utnet, Ainett,(jiant; bv Drs. Lampkm, Williams, Heard, Hen- 
dei.soii and others. On the closing day a reception was held in the Relhel 
A. M.IC (diuicli, juesided over bv Ibshop Wayman, at which addresses and 
responses were deliveied by Drs. 'Pliomas, (iraham, Aiinstrong, Collett, 
Mavor llairison, of Chicago, .Messrs. Moore, Williams and Gibson. 

The Afiican Methodist Episciipal Church Congiess convened m the 
ilall of Washington, September 22, 189^, bishop Daniel A. Payne presiding. 
After introductory and congratulatory addicsses by Hon. C. C. Bonney, 
Prince Wolkonsky, of Russia, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rev. L. P. 
Mercer, of Chicago, and response by Bishop Payne, the regular exercises of 
the Congress began with a “ Hymn ” composeil by Bishop Payne, and an 
address on the “Origin, Rise and Progress of the African Methodist 
Church,” by Bishop 1 . A. Handy, D.D. Addresses followed on “The 
Philosophy of the P>piscopacy of the African Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
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by Rev. J. C. Embry, D.D.; “The Origin and Development of the Sunday 
School Work,” by C. S. Smitli, M.D., D.D.; “The Heroes Before the War,” 
Ijy Bisliop H. M. I'urner, D.D., LL.D.; “The Heroines of Methodism 
Befoic the W.ii,” by B).shoj) W. J. C.iines, D.D., “ The Rcligunis Press : Its 
Power and Tnlluence,” l)y Rev. H. 'T. Johnson, A.M., D.D., Ph.l).; “ Phe 
literature and Authors of the Afiican Methodist I'^piseopal (duirch,” by 
Rev. L. j. Coppin, D.D.; “ Watehman, What of the Night ” by Bishop 
M. D. Ward, D.D.; Poem, “ Ameiica and the Future R.iees,” by J. Madison 
Bell; “ What are the Dem.inds ol the Hour, lioth in our Ministiy and in 
oui Church ” by Bishop B P. "P.innei, D.D.; ” l\el:ili<»n of the Piiljnt to 
the Pew,” by Rev. John M. I lendeison ; “ The hutuie Church,” by Rev. A. 
.M. Oicen, D.D., A.M., “ Piisons and Prison Rcfoinis , Have we Done oiii 
Duty to the Negro Piisoneis ” by Rev. W. 11. Mixon, P.E.; “Our (Iirls; 
their Responsibilities and then Possibilities.” by Miss 1 laltie O. Blown, M. S.; 
“A Woman’s Observations on P'oui Continents,” by Mis. Aintinda .Smith ; 
“Women's Educ.ition, Oiganization and Denominational (.'oopeiation 
Essential to tlie Redemption and Elesation of the Race,” b\ \nna b Cooper, 

A. M.; “Oui Women and then Woik,” by Mis. Fanny J. Copjiin, ,\.M,;“’J he 
Women iT the East,” by .Mis. L. M. Mountford ; “ 'Phe Relation ol the Home 
toChiistiaii d'empciance,” by Mrs. S. J. Eailv,“ Eleinentaiy Education : How 
may it best be pioinoted to Meet the Wants ol the Negro in the Riir.d Dis 
tricts ” by Mts. l.andonia Williams; “'I'he Pioneei Buildeis,” by Bishojj A. 
(Irant, D.D.; “ 'Phe ( lenesis ol the Woik of Chiistian ICducation by the A..M .E. 
Church,” by Rev. W. I). Johnson, 1) I).; “'Phe Bioadest Facilities for llighei 
Palucation Phe Duty of the (’hutch,” b\ S. 'P. Mitchell, A. M., LL.D.; 
“'Phe Noiiiial SlIiooI : its Relation to the Putuie 'Peachcr,” by W. 11. Coun- 
I il, A.M.; ‘ C’hi isti.in Coopei .itioii Isssential to Race P'Je\ .ition,” by Ptol. 
11. P. Kealing, A.M.; “ 'I'he Ideal in Palucation,” by B. W. Ainett, Jr., B.A.; 
“Ought the Ameiican Negioto Stud\ the ('lassies.'* If so, Wh) by J. W. 
.Moms, A..M., LL.B.; “'Phe Church and Peinjieranee Refoini, and e.specially 
Scientitic Pcmpeiance Instruction in Schools and (..olleges,” by I. R. .Scott, 

B. D.; “'Phe Obligation of the Chinch in the Relation to tlie Social Condi- 
tion of the People ; especially as it relates to Child 'Prainingand Home Cul- 
ture,” by Rev. J. H. Jones, A.M., B.D.; “ 1 he place of Richard Allen in 
History, by Hon. P'reil. L'ouglas, LL.D.; “ Om Country’s Defenders in 
Camp, at Sea, in School, and in Prison ; What can we do for them ?” by 
Rev. W. H. Yeocum, D.D.; “What can the Church do toward Securing 
Land for the Laiidles.s, and Homes for the Homeless?” by Hon. 1. 'P. 
Montgomery ; “ The Possible and Probable Relation of the American Negro 
to the African Continent from a Christian Standpoint,” by Rev. W. T. Hen- 
derson, D.D.; “'Phe 'Prue Relation of the Ministry to the State and Society,” 
by Rev. James M. Townsend, D.D.; “ 'Phe Place and Power of Lay 
Agency in the Church,” by Bishop M. B. Salter, D D.; “ Phe 1 hcological 
Seminary ; Its Place in the Education of the Negro,” by Rev. John G. Mitchell, 
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A.M., D.IL; “ 'I'he Distinctive Eeaturcs of our 'I’heology ; What has been 
their Modifying Influences upon other Denominations P” by Thomas II. 
Jackson, D.D.; “The Music of Our Fathers: Us Use ami Abuse,” by Rev. 
Evans 'I'yree ; “The Financial Department of A. M. K. Church ; Its Organ- 
ization and Development,” by Rev. J. H. Armstrong, D.D.; “ The A. M.K. 
Cliurchinthe West Indies,” by Rev. jno. Hurst; “Church 1‘vxtcnsion; 
What can we do to help our needy Churches ?” liy C. '1'. Shaffer, M.D., D.D.; 
Address, by Rev. D. A. Graham; “An Intelligent Ministry and a Benevo- 
lent Pew, the generating Power of Reform,” by Prof. J. P. Shoiter, A.M., 
LL.D.; “ The Demands of an Industi lal Education upon our \’oung men,” by 
Prof. J. R. Hawkins; “The Superiority of the Chiistian Education to the 
Grecian Education,” by Prof. St. George Richardson; “ What has been the 
Intellectual, Moral, and Financial Piogress of the Negro in Georgia since 
the War ?” by Rev. E. W. Tec ; “'Fhe Mission of the A. M. E. Church to 
the Darker Races,” by Rev. W. B. Derrick, D.D.; Poem -“ The Bond- 
man’s Triumiihant Song,” by Rev. A. A. Whitman; “The Outlook from 
I he io6th Milestone,” by Bishop B. W. Arnett, D.D. 



THE l^RESENTATION OF THE BAP FIST CHURCHES. 

By Rev. George C. Lorimek, D.D., of Boston. 

Delivered before the Congress of Religions September 27. 

Greatness is not to he determined by Inilk or by numbers, but rather by 
aim, ambition and aehievement. It is not, therefore, likely that the meiit 
and meaning, or the place and power of a religious body in the world, can 
be adequately determined by il.s sue and girth. During these memorable 
gatherings several denominations have been heard whose deserved renown 
cannot be accounted for by numbeis. And certainly the Baptists cannot 
advance a claim to recognition in this Parliament grounded in the immensity 
of then fraternity. Their hosts are neither huge nor overwhelming. 

At the most, their regular enrolled army, the wide world ovei, is only 
something more than 4,000,000 strong, with a possible 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
of sympathetic followeis. If, then, they have not justified their existence bv 
tilings attempted and attained, and if what they represent is not inliinsically 
precious to the race, (hey have no siiflicient reason for being here to-day, nor 
indeed foi being anywheie. d'hey must, therefore, be judged, if judged at 
all, by the lichness and fertility of (heir jiossessions, and not by the extent 
of their borders. 

That the Baptists arc among the oldest of the non-liliiigical and non- 
prclatical branches of Christ’s (Tuich, and more than likely are in realilN’ 
the oldest, is generally conceded and grows moie ceitain with the progress 
of scholarly investigation, ft is, however, to be admitted that then origin 
is obscure, riic beginnings of some of the post-Keformation denominations 
aie easily determineil and are marked by national upheavals and crises; 
but this is not the case with the Baptists, and seems to indicate that the> 
belong to the pre-Keformation period and are identical with the anti-ecclesias- 
tical thought, feeling and aspiration which steadily flowed through the 
middle ages as the gulf stream penetiates and courses through the Atlantic. 

'I'he Baptists from the beginning and thiough all the centuries have 
stood for individuality in the religious life; for the enlargement and eman- 
cipation of the individual, for the rights and responsibilities of the individ- 
ual, and for the autonomy and authority of the individual. 1 o them there 
are two great factors in religion, the Creator and the creature ; the former 
comprehending all that is supernatural, the latter including all that is nat- 
ural ; the first being absolutely sovereign and supieme over the second, but 
the second in its individuality being supreme over self as far as every other 
fellow-creature is concerned. 

They believe that Christianity, like the Sabbath, was made for man, not 
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man for Chnstianily ; made not, of course, for him to ii^niore, pervert or 
destroy, but foi him to icspect, preserve and hoiioi ; and not made to efface 
his personality, enslave his reason, circumscribe his intellii^ence and subvert 
his conscieiue, but for the development of all the faculties and resouices of 
his bein^ and for the deliverance of his soul from spiritual slavery of every 
kind. 

'The Baptists believe that man’s supieme allegiance, so far as earthly 
pow'ers are concerned, is not to the church, but to himself, to his own reason 
and conscience, to his own dignity and destiny. As all societies, whether 
secular or spiritual, are but aggregations of beings like himself, how can 
the aggregates, taken together, be more important or more sacred than the 
units of which they arc composed ? 

The Baptists admit that there is a place for churches in the Christian 
economy; but they insist that they are not foi the suppiession of the indi- 
vidual, but foi his unfolding and perfection. Organized and visible churches 
are means to an end ; they are not themselves the end. They are tempoial, 
but man is eternal ; hence they shall at last decay and disappear, whether 
gorgeous ecclesiastical monaichies 01 modest democracies but man is 
immortal. I'his is the Baptist idea, and he is persuaded that it is the idea 
of the New 'restament. Ood was incarnate, not in humanity at large, but 
exclusivelv in the man, Jesus, to teach that in coming to dwell in his chil- 
dien b\ the Ilolv Ohost, he does md abide m them as a whole without 
taking up his abode in each .sepaiate child. “ Ve aic the temples of the 
Holy Ohost ” w.is altiimed of evei v C'hiistian as weil as ol a numerous com- 
munion. .\nd it is wiitteii that "Christ is the head of evety man ” as well 
as being "the hea<l of his bo.lv, the chuich ’’ So, likewise, "eveiy man 
must render an account ot himself to Clod,” and, to emphasi/e more fully 
the plate of individuality m leligion, it is wiitten that Jesus "tasted death 
for evei) cieatuie.” 

It was belief m these sciipture icpicseiitations that led the Anabaptists 
to teach in the sixteenth tentui v thatcvciv Chiistian has in himself a divine 
guide whom he must follow at any cost. 1 hese stuidymen vveie more than 
satisticd to saciitlce and suffci foi man, that the indiv idual, instead of becom- 
ing unconscious m (Jod, might betome fully conscious ol the jierfection of 
God in the iiidiv idual. 

This is verv appaient in tlieii lovalty to the Holy Scriptures as the 
supieme authority in per.sonal faith and moial conduct. I hey aie j)eo|)le of 
one book, one that is ‘Sjuite sulficicntly called,” as Heme has it, "'I he 
Book.” Nature, the> concede, has manifold disclosuies of the Infinite, and 
they are far fioin mdiffeient to its teachings, whether embodied in science 
Ol in the unvarying ami haimonious opeiation of its laws. 'I'liey recogni/.c 
reason also as lelated to belief and practice ; not, however, as in itself, an 
original levelation, but as the subject and inteipreter of all revelations, 
whether they proceed from without or are due to the illuminating ministra- 
tions of the Comforter within. 
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Hut for all the important puii)()scs of ielii»ious tliou^lil and life, Ihc 
Bible IS their ullnnate Knide, as, m addition to its own messages, it fm lushes 
a ciilerton by which the messages from other sources ma\ be judged. 'The 
Baptists have never foimally atknowledged the binding obln^ation of creeds. 
Their confessions, from that of 1527 to the one ol most lecent date, that 
called the New Ilampshiie, including Sm\th’s, lOi i and the London confes- 
sion, 1646, were not ])romulgaled to secme iinifoi mil \ of belief noi as stand- 
ards to whieh subscription is impeiative ; but rathei as defenses and .ipol- 
ogies forceil fiom them by the abuse and talumnies of enemies, 01 as succinct 
and convenient expositions of then opinions. 

These s)mbols all have then value as leligious liteiature, but they ate 
not necessariL' final statements of tiiilh, nor aie they endued with anv coet- 
cive power. No documents of this kind are permitted by the Baptists to 
rival in authoiitv the SacrxMl W'litings, nor to fix by arbitrary rule wli.it they 
are designed to comrnunie.ite to each soul. 'The Bible is divine thought 
given to every man, and eveiv man ought to give human thought to the 
Bible, and ecclesiastu al bodies do then entne dutv when they bung these 
two thoughts into immediate coinnuinion and commerce with each other. 

Li'om this represent, itioii it can (visilv be seen how large a p.nt individ- 
uality pla\s in our simple ecch'si.istical svsicnn. Infants aie not bajilized, 
because that ordin.im c would mislead them .is to then st.inding befoie (rod, 
would tend to dimmish then sense ol peisonal lesposibilil v, .ind would lin- 
allv establish an uiuoiiveiU'd chmih in .1 comipl woild. If the Kingdom 
of Chtisl IS teallv not radic.illv dilfeient horn the Kingdom of Satan, and is 
onlv visiblv sepaiate ami distimt b\ a few c cienionu-s, professions and the 
solemn inv oe.ition of holy ii.rinc"-, of what pailiculai use is it to societv, and 
how can it ever ho[)e to subdue its riv.d ■* 'I'o guaid against this deplorable 
confusion, this (leadlv fellowship belw'eeii light .ind daikness, the Baptists 
have .idhiued to then Bible th.it ie<|Uires a luMit difference between him 
that sciveth (iod and him that seivelh Him not, with the appropi late out- 
w.nd expression of the change. 

Here, then, we have the ground, both 111 Sciipluie and reason, for the 
bajrtism of believers milv, and .1 baptism that shows leveience for the ilivine 
will in form and purpose asimmeisioii m.initeslly does. But conscious mdi- 
vidualitv is neccss.nv to all this, .ind is emphasi/ed b\ it. Befoie a human 
being has came to leali/e selfhood with all that it mijilics, he c.innot .ict of 
his own volition in these high matters ; but when he is competent to do so 
there will be developed capabilities for fuithei duties. 'Lhesse will find their 
spheie of action in the chilli h ; for its government being such as I have 
described, it opens a field for the exercise of evciy personal talent, attain- 
ment and grace. 

That the sigmllcance of the Baptists 111 history lies mainly in the diiec- 
tion T have indicated, is demonsti.ited beyond a doubt bv their jrer.sistent 
advocacy of soul fiecdom and by hearty and practical .sympathy with almost 
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cveiy movement on hehfilf of civil liberty. 'I'lie fust amendment to the 
constitution of the United States was inspired by tliem, and in no other 
country can such a provision be found. It reads as follows : “ Congress 

.shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

The Baptists of forniei times evidently perceived the disastrous effect of 
enforced formalism, 'riiey were not opposed to communities ol Christians, 
but they realized that their efiFiciencv depended on the voluntary nature of 
the fellowship. Tn pn)[)ortion as they became nieie aggregations of human 
jiaiticles, liaving little in common, and held together by external pressure, 
they necessaiily impaired then own power and wrecked the society to whose 
well-being their compulsory membeiship was deemed indispensable. 

Independence is inseparable from the highest tvj>e of individuality, anil 
the individuality of the highest type is necessaiv to vital and vigorous 
organization. Here, then, we have the explanation of the long struggle for 
religious liberty. Apart fiom tlie Divine Word, to whose teachings the 
entire movement is primarily due, it must lie ascribed to that recognition of 
each man’s personal dignity and worth as a cieature made in the image of 
God which has been so distinguishing a note of Baptist histoiy. 

'The piactical prohtableness of the root piinciple out of which the his- 
torical significance of the Baptists has grown, verv fiequently has been 
challenged, and is even now admitted in some ciicles only with evident 
reluctance. LInf|ue.stionabl\ it has been abused, and, like othei jnecioiis 
things, may be made a source of incalcuhdile mischief. 

We may, I believe, without hesitancy, appeal to our own denomination 
for proofs ol Its expediency and excellency These aie furnished in the 
contributions made by its leadeis and churches towaid the evolution of mod- 
ern society, with its libeity and progiess, its inventions and discoxeries, its 
reforms and charities. Much has already been suggested on this point, and 
yet something more lemains to be added. 

'I'he Ba{)tists have been conspicuous for then devotion to education, 
and to-day they ha\e more money invested in property and endowments foi 
educational interests tlian any other religious body in the land. They have 
consecrated in America to the cause of human enlightenment over $} 2 ,ooo,- 
000, and have in the main given it unhampered by sectaiian conditions. 
Manifestly, in this instance, individualism in religion has wrought no ill to 
the community but only good. 

The Baptists have been equally prominent in founding foreign missions 
to the heathen, and are everywhere acknowledged as the heroic leaders in 
an enterprise which means the salvation and unification of races in Christ, 
and without which this Parliament of Religions would nevei have been 
dreamt of, much less so wonderfully realized. 

But in addition, in the domain of letters they have given to the world 
a Foster and a William R. Williams ; to the domain of heroism a long 
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line, including Arnold of Breccia, a Havelock, and a Caiey; lo lliat 
of theology a Gill, a Haldane, and many others; and to that of philanthropy 
a John Harvard, who was a membei of Samuel Stennctt’s congicgation in 
London, and an Abiaham Lincoln, who, though not himself a Baptist, was 
born of Baptist parents, and attributed all that he was to his Baptist mother. 

Nor should we forget the influence they have exeited on the devotional 
life of the people at large. 'They have taught us to sing “Blest Be the 1 le 
'I'hat Binds,” “ Did Christ o’er Sinners Weep ?” “ Majestic Sweetness Sits 

Knthroned upon the Savioui’s Blow,” “How hirm a Foundation, Ve 
Saints of the Lord,” “’.Mid .Scenes of Confusion and Cicatuic Complaints,” 
“ They are Gatheiing Homewaid From Iwery Land,” “All Hail the 
Powei of Jesus’ Name,” “Saviour, Thy Dying Love,” “I Need '1 hee 
every Houi,” “ Lo, the Day of God Is Breaking.” “Mv Country, ’ I'ls of 
'I'hee,” and they have given us many othei hymns by which faith has been 
sirengtheiied, sorrow comforted, duty glorified, patriotism stimulated, and 
our Lord Jesus Chi 1 st lendered moie precious and cndeareil to the souls of 
men. 

They who have thus sung; they who have thus thought; yea, they who 
have thus wiought — foi holy ideas are kindred to holy deeds - are in them- 
selves the best witnesses to the wholesome influence of a doctrine that seeks 
lo make out of every human creature a man, out of e\erv man a saint, and 
out of e\ei v s.iint a special and individual lonfessor foi Chi 1 st. 


'PllK SEVKN'ni-DAY BAiniS'l’ CONCiRESS. 

d'he Seventh-Day Baptists, are one of the older denominations of the 
Piotestant giouj). I hey claim connection with the New restument Church 
thiough an actual, though not always organized, line of “ Sabbath-keeping” 
dissenteis. Scatleied gioups of “Sabbath-keeping Baptists” appeal on the 
continent of Kuiope at the (lawn of the refoimatory movement. 'I'lie jiro- 
genitois of the present Seventh-Day Bapti.sts were organized in Ihigland 
early in the “ Knglish Reformation.” They weie a stiong factor in the agi- 
tation of the Sabbath question during the “ Puritan petiod.” 'I'lieii contio- 
versial writings called forth specific replies from both Churchmen and 
Puritans, and contributed much valuable liteiatuie to the Sabbath contio- 
versy. On the one hand their radical demand for a return to the Sabbath of 
the fourth commandment, and on the othei, the dominant Roman Catholic 
view compelled the I’urilan leaders to the compiomise which sought lo 
transfer the authority of the fourth commandment from the .seventh day of 
the week to the first. In making this compromi.se the Puritans adopted the 
Seventh-Day Baptist platform, excepting the day of the Sabbath. 

The opening address of the Seventh-Day Baptist Congress was made 
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by the Chairman, JTofcssor William A. Rogers, Ph.D., I.L.D,, of Colby 
Umvcisity, Wateiville, Me. Ills topic was, “The Limitations of Christian 
Fellowship.” lie said : The jiroper aim of a religious organisation is the 
application of the fundamental principles of the Gospel to our daily life. 
Seventh- Day Baptists can do more good in the world by remaining a separ- 
ate oiganization, than they could if merged in the regular Baptist denomin- 
ation. We believe that there are excellent Christians in all evangelical 
denominations. We ought not to make the mistake of believing that a strict 
adherence to a single commandment, regardless of moral conduct, will make 
us any the more accejitcd of God or respected of men. 

A sermon presented by the Rev. Stephen Buidick, of West Ilallock, 
111., asserted that “ Loyalty to the Truth” is the one and only common bond 
between religious jieople. It is only m a union thus formed that there is 
strength. “The Sabbath truth” is the paiticular truth that binds us together 
in our relations to God. By keeping the Sabbath we call the attention of 
the woild to the fact that the Bible is the source of all levealed truth. 

The Rev. Boothe C. Davis, pastor at Alfred Centre, N. V., followed with 
a paper on “ Faithfulness to Out Cause.” He said : “ Dur cause should be 
considered as embracing, in geneial, all religious truth and, specifically, 
Sabbath truth. Faithfulness rcfpiires a diligent search after such truth, new 
as welt as old, and an unhesitating acceptance of it when found. Our cause 
is God’s, not ouis alone ; therefoie faithfulness to :1 is faithfulness to 1 1 im. 
We believe that God has revealed religious truth to men, and that the Bible 
IS a history of that levelation, which is the sole aibitei in deteimming the 
tiiith on which oui cause is based. We arc forbidden to make an apjieal to 
ti .ulitioiial or man-made standards.” 

'The Rev. 1.. E. 1 ivermore, editoi of The Scibhath }u\ordt'>\ Alfred Cen- 
tre, N. V., presented a“Re\iewof ( )ur 'I'lat t Work,” giving a histoiy of 
the pulilishmg interests of Se\cnth-Day Baptists. He showed that special 
iniblications upon the Sabbath (juestion were issued by this people in 
England dmiiig the sixteenth eentuiy and greatly inci cased in America in 
the lattei h.ilf of the l.ist century. 'I'lieii publishing house, under the man- 
agement of the Ameiican Sabbath 'I'ract Society, is now located at Alfred 
Centn', N. \'., and from it various jieriodicals and numeious “ ti acts ” are 
issued, 'fhe Sablhifh Outlook^ foimerly a ^piarterly, is now a weekly — The 
hvaui^el and Sabbath Outlook which has pursued the work of original 
investigation concerning the history of Saturday and Sunday. 

“ rile Future of the Sabbath,” a paper by the Rev. L. C. Roger.s, D.D., 
of Alfred University, states that the future of God’s Sabbath is to be deter- 
mined by its character as God’s sign-manual. The Creator, after making 
the worhl, rested on the seventh day and commanded it to be kept as the 
Sabbath, thus appointing it his sign. This sign is still seen in the perdur- 
ance of the week period, which is a promise of future Sabbath keeping. 
God’s rest of the seventh day is also a type of the heavenly rest that 
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rcmainetli. A type continues until its antitype appears. Sunday cannot 
be this type, as it is the first day of tlie week. The Sabbath day is the true 
type, because it is alwavs God’s appointed seventh day. 

A sermon was delivered by the Rev. E. M. Dunn, D.D., of Milton, Wis., 
upon “ The Education of the Conscience in Christian Culture,” from Acts 
xxiv. i6, emphasizing these means: Have the word of God behind con- 
science, and allow no bias of self-interest to interfere with its decision. 

The Rev. Nathan Wardnei, D.D., of Milton Junction, VVis., presented a 
pajici on “d’hc Contradictions in tlie Sunday arguments.” Some assert that 
God in saving “///z’ seventh day” meant “zz seventh <lay;” that Christ sub- 
stituted the first day to commemorate his resurrection ; and that God’s 
sanctifying the seventh day means sanctifying the first day, and his com- 
mand to woik on the first day and hallow the seventh becomes a command 
to work on the seventh and hallow the first. 

Rev. O. U. Whitford, D.D., General Secretary of the Seventh-Day 
Baptist Missionary Society, presented a “ Review of Our Mission Work,” 
showing that mi.ssion work has engaged the attention of the denomination 
thiough all their histoiy. vVt the present time they are prosecuting the home 
work in about twenty-hve different states, enlarging that work year by year. 
The Sabbath refoim work of the American Sabbatli Tract Society is 
closely associated with home missions, and new fields are opened by that 
work faster than the mission.nv society can fill them. 'I'he foreign work 
at Shanghai was begun about llftv \eais ago. It is now in a very flour- 
ishing condition. It is earned on under thiee departments : General evan- 
gelization, educational, an<l me<licat. The first includes work in both city 
and counliv, preaching, Ibble leading, ti.ut distributing, etc. 'The second 
includes both day schools and boarding schools foi boys and foi girls; 
the third includes private practice and extensive dispensaiv and hospital 
departments. 

'Fhe following papeis weie jiresenlcMl in a sMiiposiiim on practical 
evangelical work : Wheie Set the Battle, in City or (amntry ? by the Rev. 
Lester C. Randoljih, Chicagt) ; Howto Keep the Spirit of Evangelism in 
the People, by the Rev. K. A. Witter, Albion, Wis.; How to Use Students in 
this Work, by the Rev. G. M. Cottrell, Nortonville, Kan.; 'I'he Element of 
Personal Work in Evangelism, by the Rev. Frank E. Peterson, New Market, 
N. ].; How to Use the Business Men, by W. H. Ingham, Milton, Wis. 

'fhe “ Missionary Session,” as a whole, especially the various details 
given in Secretary Whitford’s paper, impressed the listener with the fact 
that, according to their numbers, and through a history of more than two 
centuries m America, the Seventh-Day Baptists have been and now are 
among the foremost in the work of Evangelical missions. 

'Phe presentation session of the Seventh-Day Baptists was held in the 
Hall of Washington on Sunday morning, September i6. A paper was pre- 
sented by W. C. Whitford, D.D., President of Milton College, on The 
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Growth of Our Church in America. It showed that the denomination now 
has 100 churches, no active ministeis, and about 10,000 church members, 
and that it has had a history of 222 years in this country. Its churches 
had their orii,dn in Rliode Island, Pennsylvania and New Jcisey. The same 
idea was dominant in them all, that the fourth commandment is iinmiitalile, 
and still reijuires the Sabbath to be observed on the seventh day of the 
week. Some of the churches grew slowly at fust, some rapitlly, especially 
those of Rhode Island, one of winch had nearly nine hundicd mcmbeis by 
the beginning of the present century. 

'I'he Seventh-Day Baptists in this country have increased then numbei 
and influence by their staunch advocacy of absolute religious tolciation. 
On the otlier hand, the war of the Revolution greatly retarded the progiess 
of their chuiches, as they were located in the theatei of the stiuggle, and all 
their members ardently supported the Ameiican cause. As a people, they 
haye always manifested the colonizing sjiiiit, and haye thus founded other 
churches in the West and South. By this means, moie than any other, they 
had propagated their distinctive views up to flft\ years ago. Since that 
time, the General Confeience, the Associations, the Missionaiy, Tiact and 
Publishing Societies and the educational institutions have lieen the jninci- 
pal agencies in the growth of the denomination. 

Edwin II. Lewis, Ph.D., of the Lnivcisily of Chicago, sjiokc on “Our 
Work for halucat ion.” He said: There are three t ol leges conti oiled by 
Seventh-Day Baptists -Alfred Univeisity, at Alfred Centie, Alleghany Cc^, 
N. V.; Milton College, at Milton, Rock Co., Wis.; Salem College, at Salem, 
Hamson Co., W. Va. 'These schools have produced then latio of able 
jiublic men, who have held places in the President’s cabinet and on the 
Supieme Bench of vaiious slates. 'The influence of such men as Kenvon, 
Allen and Whitfoid upon the students of these colleges has been wide- 
spread, lasting, and in the highest .sense potent foi good. 

A third papei was by the Rev. A, H. Lew is, D.D., of Plainlield, N. b, 
upon " Our Attitude on the Sabbath Question.” He said: 'The closing 
decade of thi.s century marks an iinpoitant epoch of transition touching the 
Sabbath (jiiestion. Two piominenl streams ol influeme have aided in 
hastening the epoch. One, the widespread advocacy ol the claims of the 
Sabbath (Saturday), as against the claims of Sunday; the other, the lapid 
decline of regard for Sunday, and the inability of Sunday legi.slalion 
municipal, state or national to check this glowing disregaicl. 

We oppose the whole system of Sunday legi.slation, because it is foi- 
bidden by the natuie and puiposes of Christ’s kingdom, as enunciated by 
him. It has no existence in earlier Christianity, apostolic or .sub-apo.stolic. 
It was the product of pagan influence. 

From a “ Sabbath Souvenir,” which was distributed at their Congress, 
We extract the following : 

Seventh-Day Baptists are necessarily reformers. In all the great moral, 
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social and political reforms they have been identified with temperance, pur- 
ity, freedom and equality on all occasions. Their record from the pulpits, 
platforms, editors’ chairs, authors’ libraries, in legislative halls and on the 
nation’s battlefields, is one which they do not hesitate to ask the world t«) 
read. 

We are Seventh-Day Baptists, fiist, because wc believe that the Bible is 
the only rule of faith and piaclice for Christians. Because we believe that 
the laws contained in the Decalogue are universal as to application and 
eternal as to obligation, although, like all the Bible, they were given to the 
world through the Hebrew nation. We believe that Christ “fulfilled” and 
enlarged these laws, thus Christiani/ing them. ‘We do not l)elic\e that any 
man has the power oi liberty to abiogale or disiegard what .Christ thus 
established. We believe, as Christ and Paul both teach, that theie can be 
no sin where thcie is no law, and hence that the (iospel of salvation foi sin, 
through Christ, is a inockeiy, unless the Decalogue lemains in force foi all 
times and foi all people. Second: We believe that “ sacred time ” is an 
essential result of man’s relations to God. Eternity is an attribute of God. 
“Time” is the measuicd portion of eternity within which man exists as 
God’s child. Hence (iod i.s in constant touch with men on tlieir .spiritual 
side, through time. The Sabbath is (iod’s special repre.scntative in human 
life. The idea that it simply “commemorates creation” is nariow and 
incomplete. It stands for God, and is another name for his presence, at 
once making provision and demand for worship and religious cultuie. Phys- 
ical rest is the lowest element in the Sabbath. It is necessary only as a 
means to far higher ends. The Sabbath, like time and space and air and 
sunlight, is the common inhcntance of all men, all places. It is not national, 
it is not dispensational. It is not a “civil institution.” It is as truly relig- 
ious in its origin, jiurpose and nature as is prayer, and the keeping of it is 
an expression of loyalty to God, than which none can be greater. 



THK. CATHOLIC CONIiRESS. 

The Catholic Congress held its sessions from Monday, September 4 th, to 
Saturday, September Qth, in the Hall of Columbus, the Ait Institute, Chicag >. 
A remarkable interest in its sessions was manifested from the Inst, and the 
halls were thronged with men and women, eager listeners to the utterances 
of distinguished membeis of the church. It was called to order by W. J. 
Onahan, the secrctaiy of the congress, who for two \eats had devoted him- 
self to its organization. Addresses of welcome wcie dclixeiod by Archbishop 
Fechan, President Bonnev, and Thos. H. Bryan. The archbishop declared the 
purpose of the congiess to be not the (juestioning of (he Catholic faith or 
disciiiline, but the discussion of some of the great piobleinsof life and of the 
time intimately connected with the Catholic faith. 1 le emphasized the respon- 
sibilities of a gathering so representative, and declaied the loyalty of the 
assembly to the Catholic Chinch, and to its head Leo XI If. President Bonney 
lejoiced in the change of lelations between Catholics and Protestants, trac- 
ing it to the benign spit it of the age, to the noble work of Catliolicisin in 
practical social reform and education, and to the able and enlightened Leo 
XIII. He obseived a similar spirit in Protestantism as illustrated in the 
calling of the great religious congresses. In response, Cardinal Cibbons 
asserted the importance of discussions to follow in shaping jniblic opinion, 
and urged charity and couitesy in all the proceedings. He leferrcd to a 
letter from Pope Leo XI 11. to himself bestowing upon the congiess his apos- 
tolic pateinal benediction. The letter was read by .Mr. Onahan. 'I'hc con- 
gress was then organizeil by the appointment of Morgan J. O’Biien of New 
\'oik, as temporary chairman, and other officers. After, came address by 
Mr. (_)’Brien in which he justified the calling of this congress by referring to the 
impulses from Catholic sources and the activity of Catholic explorers in the 
discovery and evangelization of America. This country is dear to Catholics 
because of the first discovery and because of their participation in its struggles 
for unity and liberty. Therefore, when they see evils menacing the nation, 
from the social inequalities of classes, from the conflicts of labor and capital, 
they are anxious that the right remedy be found. Hence their assembly in 
this congress. 

Letters were read from prominent Catholics, and a brief address given 
by Archbishop Redwood, of New Zealand, who noted among other things 
that social reforms contemplated in this country were in some cases already 
in operation in New Zealand. Mgr. Nugent, of Liverpool, presented and 
read a letter from Archbishop Vaughan of Westminster, expressing his admir- 
ation and appreciation of the efforts made in the organization of this con- 
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and declared ins intense interest in the high mission of tlie congress 
to help in elevating the social position of the people. 

A jiaper was then presented by Richard A. Clarke, LL.D., of New 
York, on “ Christopher Columbus: his Mission and Character.” 'I he mis- 
sion of Columbus was to discover a new world. Providence and his own 
inmost conviction united to send him on that mission. Some elements in the 
pieparatiou foi and carrving out of this mission aie: his humble origin, his 
povcity, his maiitime education, his studies, his coirespondencc with Icained 
men, his personal bearing, apjiearance and magnetism, his profound sense 
and piactice of leligion, the bioaehing of his new theory of the caith, his 
appeals to nations, his inflexible maintenance of it, his prophecy of the 
result, the piojihccies of sacied Sciiptuie, the ajiostolic chaiacter which he 
infused in the enterpiise, his dedication of all to the conveision of heathen, 
and the ledemplioii of Jeiusalcm, his poverty in the midst of giandeui, liis 
wiongs and his soirows, the bestowal of another’s name upon the woikl he 
had discovcied, the ingiatitude of his king, and now, the contrast, the 
reveise current of honoi and jiraise which the world unite.s in bestowing 
upon his menioi v. 

Hon. Maitiii E. Moms, of Washington, 1). (k, spoke on “ The Inde- 
jiendence of the llol\ See : its ( )rigm and the Necessity for its Continuance 
in the Cause of Civilization.” He denied the authenticitv of the sujijio.sed 
donations of Constantine, 'rhcodosiiis and otheis, claiming that in 
subordination, of course, to the divine oidmatum fioin which all power 
originates, to the will of the Roman people is immeili.itely due the tempoial 
power of the popes .\t what juetise time tins occuired cannot b“ stated, 
but the lormal establishment <»l it is lefeiied to the pontificate of Hildebrand 
of Siena or i’ope Gregoi) VH. I Ins powei was justlv acquiied and, while 
it IS not a necessity, and while its po.s.session is in its natuie injurious to 
the puiit\ of the church’s exi.stence, yet theie aie ceitain advantages and 
benefits in it. A freedom fiom the undue influence of the state, a measuie 
of temporal authority as will secuie its independence of action, the chuicli 
IS entitled to. Such an mdepemleiit position would benefit the w'oild in 
making the ji.qiacv again the supiemc arbitei between nations as it was 
in earliei tlme'^. Ihe woild will be the gainer in securing anew the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. 

After an admirable analysis of the character and services of “ Isabella 
the Catholic,” by Miss Mary J. Onalian, of Chicago, addresses weie delivered 
by Walter C. Smith, of Philadelphia, on “Civil (lovernment and the Cath- 
olic Citizen,” and by Edgar H. Cans, of Baltimore, on “'I he Relation of the 
Catholic Church to the Social, Civil and Political Institutions of the United 
States.” Both speakers noted the distrust which pervades no small section 
of the jieople respecting the attitude of the Catholic Church and Catholic cit- 
izens toward republican institutions. They sought to allay and remove it by 
presenting the true Catholic doctrine of the relation of the church to society 
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and civil ji^ovcrnment. llie church has no direct lelalions with any form of 
civil government. Vet she does not look with indiffcience on the state. She 
adapts herself to all foi ms of government, maintaining, however, that civil 
government is no mere social contract between men, but is ordained of God 
and depends upon him. There is a law transcending any that may emanate 
from human government. With the church (lod is the only true sovereign 
and the soutce of all power. The sovereignty of the people comes from 
him as a sacred trust, and they must use this trust for the common weal. The 
government called into being by them, in framing and executing laws, is but 
echoing the voice of the King of kings, and obedience to it is obedience to 
God himself. Here is the ultimate sanction for human liberty. “ We claim 
that a man may not only be a Catholic and a true American citi/en, but that 
if he is a good Catholic he is the best and most loyal of citi/ens.” 'I'he Cath- 
olic church has been the only consistent teacher and supporter of true libcity. 
Instead of finding in the potent moral influence which the church exei Is over 
the people anything hostile to American institutions, the candid inquirer 
will discover in her teaching and tendencies the strongest safeguards for their 
|ieriiianence and stability. Among other statements on this subject made 
dm ing this Congre.ss may be mentioned those of Jh^hop Foley, of Detroit, 
who said : It is the most foolish thing in the woild foi peoplo to say that 
the aim of the Catholic Church is to tiy to subvert the nation and bung back 
again a papal hierarchy. We ask no change now that we are growing 
stionger year by year. Hut we do ask one thing, and that isth.it there shall 
be no law pa.ssed by Congre.ss that will in any way unite the chinch and the 
state, 01 any law that will tend in any way to pievent any human being fiom 
woisliiping God accoidiiig to the dictates of his own conscience. 

Dr. G. l\ Lathrop gave a papei on “Consequences and Results to Relig- 
ion of the Discovery of the New World,” in which he remaikcd that one of 
the most important lesults was that the Catholic Church has attained in a 
single century of freedom a giowth never paralleled in modern histoiy. 'I'he 
complete separation of church and state which exists here has been of 
immense advantage to religion, and will continue to be so by a.ssuring it of 
entire independence in the pursuit of its spiritual aims. 

Two days were given to the consideration of the “Social Ouestion,” and 
the crowded audiences testified to the deej) inteiest in the subject. 'I'lie 
jnesence of Mgr. Satolli, the apostolic delegate from the Holy See to the 
Catholic Church in the United States, gave peculiar importance to the pro- 
ceedings. In his address he said that the ideal .social congress was that 
held by Christ when he delivered his Sermon on the Mount. When Chri.st 
biought to eaith the great truths from the bosom of his Father, humanity 
was lifted up and entered upon a new road to happiness. He brought to 
nature the additional gift of the supernatural. 'Po follow him in this work 
IS the duty of Catholics. Let us restoic among men justice and charity. 
Here in America is a field especially blessed by Providence. “Go forward, 
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in one hand bearing the book of Christian truth, and in the other the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Christian truth and American liberty will 
make you free, happy and prosperous.” 

“Taui)erism: the Evil and the Remedy,” was considered by Thomas 
Dwight, M.D., of Boston. The pauper is a fairly distinct type, one who 
habitually lives in a state of destitution without recognized means of sup- 
port, without purpose or nope of bettering his condition. He is usually a 
pauper morally as well as physically. The remedy is to make the pauper a 
Christian. 'Fhere must be prevention of the type, and cure of the already 
diseased. The Catholic must do this. All the details of the saving work 
must be in his hands. The pauper must be taught by object lessons. The 
body and soul must both be cared for. The woik is pressing. A crusade 
against pauperism should be preached. M. J. Elder, of New Orleans, dwelt 
ujion the causes of this evil, the fundamental one of which he legarded as 
the urban tendency coupled with the lack of a rural tendency. People pour 
into cities, but none return to the country. If country poverty can be cuied, 
city poverty can be alleviated. All othei causes of pauperism go back to 
this cause as their root. Let attention be directed to the problem in the 
country. 

On the subiect of “ Public and Piivate Charities,” 'Fhomas E. Ring, of 
Boston urged “cooperation,” and pointed to the good icsults of the frank 
and cordial co-working of Catholics and Protestants in Boston in the case of 
destitute children. C. A. Wingerter, of West Virginia, commended the 
Elberfeld .system of charity, and summed up lus suggestions as follows : (i) 
All charity woik must be done along the line of moral consideration, if it is 
to be lasting, and therefore we must strengthen the moral forces. Wc have 
a duty to the poor and should appreciate it fully. We have not appreciated 
It fully, if we have not realized the grounds on which that duty, rests. We 
have not ajipreciated it fully unless we lecogni/e its tangibleness, unless we 
learn to ic member always that a certain portion of our income is owed as 
a debt of honor to the Master and to the poor, his pensioners. (2) After 
these two lessons liave been well learned and put into practice, there must 
be personal saciitice of time and service to the cause of our less fortunate 
brethren, (3) Our work must be organized, discriminating, witli no waste 
of time or labor or money. (4) It must be human, done in the spirit of 
fraternal sympathy. A good Samaritan is wanted and not a charity 
machine. (5) It must be educative, elevating the helpers and the helped. 
(6) It must be continuous. Every individual case must be carried to recov- 
ery. We must keep fast hold of our stumbling brother’s hand until we 
have helped him to the ground where he can advance alone. In a word, 
our charity must be thorough and it will be effective. 

“The Rights of Labor and Duties of Capital,” received attention in an 
address by E. O. Brown, of Chicago, who asseitcd that it was not labor and 
capital which were at variance, but both capital and labor against monopoly. 
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Capital is a subdivision of, a result of labor. The rij^hts and duties of labor 
and of capital are the same -the right to liberty, the duty so to use and 
limit that liberty as to jireservc the ecpial freedom of all others. Both labor 
and capital must unite against monopoly. The same subject was discussed 
bv John Gibbon, LL.D., ol Chicago. H. C. Temple, of Alabama, discussed 
and commended the pope’s encyclical on the labor question, d'he “ Duties 
of Capital” were thought by Rev. l)r. Barry, of England, to be, (l) to 
allow these workpeople the Sunday lest, (2) not to interfere with the work- 
ingman’s right to combine, ( D not to t-ike advantage of the distress of 
human being by beating down the price of labor, (4) not to lay upon then 
woikmen inhuman tasks, (5) pav wages enough to enable the workei to 
fullill the ordinal V duties of hiimanitv, to keep God’s Ip.w, and to provide 
against sickness and old age. 'I'lieie is impeiati\e need of a constitution 
loi tapital. Religion fuinishes the ideal, iiioiality the grounds, and law 
and custom the methods on which this task is to be achieved. 

“Catholic Societies and Societies, foi Young Men,” was the sul)ject 
piesented by Rev. F. j. Maguiie, of Albany, N. V., and by Warren E. 
Mosher, of Youngstown, Ohio, who 111 ged the foimation ol such societies 
and suggested methods on which they could be oigani/ed. In the same 
line of action Flank j. Sheiidaii, of Dubu<|ue, la., suggested a plan and 
leasons for the establishment of an organization to be known as the ( atho- 
liL Association ol the United States, foi the Promotion ol Industiial Con- 
ciliation and Voluntary .\ibitration. “ I'lade Combinations and Strikes,” 
weie legaided by R. M. Douglas, of Noilh Caiobna, as twin childicn of an 
ad\ancing civili/ation in which the individual is being merged into the 
aggiegate. not onl\ as to his iighls of propeity, bul loo olten as to his man* 
hood and his conscience. Unjust coipoiation laws aie largely responsible 
lor many difficulties between labor and capital be which extraordinary 
pow'ers are given coiporations. We should have lemedial legislation and 
buieaus of investigation maintained bv the slate to examine into the work- 
ings ot corporations and to hear complaints against them. C>reat dangeis 
ihieaten us, and the essential piinciple ol lemedv lies in a just recognition 
ot the rights of all classes of our people. Rev. I. M. Cleary, of Minneapolis, 

I Hind a great danger in “ Intemjierancc,” the crying sin of our land. 'I heie 
exists a lamentable apathy among Catholic people concerning this diead- 
ful evil. Catholic public ojiinion is not outspoken and rigorous as it should 
be against the saloon and the drink curse. The Chuich by its decrees 
warns against the intemperance, but children of the Church withhold their 
siqiport from the influences that help to realize relief. A man cannot be a 
good Catholic and be a good friend of the saloon, much less be a saloon- 
keeper. It is not inconsi.stent with being a good Catholic to be a political 
prohibitionist. In any and every way possible we should take our stand, and 
labor in behalf of the alleviation and ultimate removal of the drink cm se. 

In the further discussion of organization E. M. Sharon, of Davenport, 
Iowa, spoke of “ Life Insurance and Pension Funds for Wage-Woikers,” 
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calling attention to the (ierman compuLory system of insurance, in which, 
out of a population of less than fifty million over thirteen and one-half 
million, are insured against accident, not to speak of the sick, invalid and 
old age insurance associations. '1 his is a duty of society to itself, and the 
provision for these pensions and benefits should come from the industries in 
which the wage-workcis labor, 7. r., the wage fund and the employer’s lia- 
bilit} exjiense. J. L. Lanth, of Chicago, extolled the value of “Guilds and 
Fraternal Henefit Societies,” holding that their influence, when they have 
been properl) conducted, has been salutary. He commendetl especially the 
insurance feature of these societies as tending to compensate foi the negli- 
gence of the woiknian in caiing for himself and his family, and showed its 
advantages over the compulsoiy pension system of Germany. The “Society 
of St. V'lnccnt de 1 ‘aul ” was described by Joseph A. Kcinan, of New York. 
It was founded in 184^ as the result of the labors of Frederic ()/anam, the 
brilliant and devout Fienchman, aiul took the name of St. Yincent de Paul, 
who w’as the founder of the order of the Sisters of Chant). Its fundamental 
work is that of iclieving the pool by personal \isits and diiect assistance, 
but it is ready also to engage in all kinds of chanty and helpfulness. It has 
branches in all jiarts of the world. In the United States are about 500 con- 
ferences and an active niembeiship of Q,000. In the whole world the con- 
ferences number 5,000, the total membership 90,000. 

A symposium on Colom/ation, Immigration, and the Catholic Chinch 
called foilh a numbei of impoitant jiapcrs. J)i. A. Kaisei, of Detroit, 
showed how' the Geiman Catholic imniigiants were numerous and effective 
in chinch wanh , 2,700 of the 0,000 priests in this land are of Geiman biitli 
01 descent, and are distinguished for /cal, uprightness and cultine. The 
(Jerman Catholics aie candid, sinceie, devout, earnest, and they deserve 
sjiecial mention ioi then energy in establishing and maintaining parochial 
schools, riic “ lush Imniigiation ” was piesented by Rev. M. Callaghan, 
who feit instilled in asseiting that twenty millions of oui jiopulation now 
have lush blood in then veins, ami Irishmen have been in no small num- 
ber?, among the leadeis in oui histoiy. It was also held lospecting immi- 
gration in general .that piccautions should be taken in Kurope to prevent 
undesiiable emigrants fioiu embaiking ; the advantages of agriculture and 
country life loi the immigrant weie also emphasi/ed. Attentum was called 
to the Catholic Mission of Our Lady of the Rosaiv at Castle (.iaiden, which, 
since its establishment, has piotectcd 40,000 )oung girl immigrants until 
they obtained employment. Rev. j. L. Amines spoke of Italian Immigra- 
tion. The cause of this immigration is the exhorbitant and unjust taxation of 
the Italian government, and the false representations of sharpeis concerning 
the ease of life in this country, who practically enslave the immigrants by 
advancing them money on hard conditions. 'I'lie greater number are 
unskilled workmen, but are generally law-abiding. They crowd into cities, 
live in colonies, their moral condition is not as good as it should be. They 
soon learn the language, receive the American spirit, many desert their 
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religion or turn Protestant. Rev. James W. McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth, 
discussed the “Present and Future Prospects of the Indians in the United 
States.” Of the 249,273 Indians, 80,891 are Catholic. When the Indian 
peace policy was inaugurated in 1870, eight out of the seventy agencies 
were assigned to the church. The work of the Sisters among them has 
been full of beneficence. Only within the last few years has a systematic 
effort been made by Catholics to convert and preserve the faith among 
them. The active cooperation of the religious orders is needed. Now that 
nomadic life has ceased it is the critical period for religious work among 
the Indians. Agents arc often hostile ; yet in 1892, 2,000 Indians embraced 
the faith. 

“The Relation of the Church to the Negro Race ” was considered by 
Charles H, Butler, of Washington, D. C., who traced the race of the negroes 
in culture and wealth since their emancipation and urged the complete recog- 
nition of their civil equality leaving their social equality to adjust itself. He 
agreed with Rev. J. R. Slattery, who spoke on the same subject, that the 
Catholic Church had been remiss in her duty towards the negroes ; the latter 
added: “We think that Protestantism mav in part be held responsible foi 
the present irreligious and immoral condition of the negroes, 'fhe widelv 
spread race prejudice, as powerful in the North as in the South, though shared 
by Catholics as well as by other.s, is trul\ a Piotestanl instinct.” 

In this connection Mr. M.'l'. Eldei, of New Oilcans, spoke of the losses 
sustained by the church in this country, placed bv a conseivative estimate at 
twenty millions of people. He laid the responsibility for this upon neglect 
of immigration and colonization, i. e. neglect of the moral population. 
From this results a long train of l(»sses. 'fhe country Catholics stai\e spiii- 
tually, and arc eas\ prey to Protestant piopaganda. .So long as a (Catholic 
peasantry is uncared foi, the great men of this country will be Protest.int, 
for the great men come from the countiv whether ))olitical 01 religious 
leaders. It is strange that Catholics indulge in such eulogy of themselves 
in view of certain facts which cannot be denied. 'Fhe speaker added : 
“ When I see how largely Catholicity is lepiesented among our hoodlum 
element, I feel in no spreadeaglc mooil. When I note how few Catholics 
aie engaged in honestly tilling the honest .soil, and how many Catholics aie 
engaged in the liipior tralllc, 1 can not talk buncombe to anvbody. W'hen I 
reflect that out of the 70,000,000 of this nation, we numbei only 9,000,000, 
and that out of that 9,000,000 so large a proportion is made up of pool fac- 
tory hands, poor mill, and shop, and mine, and 1 abroad employees, poor gov- 
ernment clerk.s, I still fail to And material for buncombe, or spieadeagle 01 
taffy-giving. And who can look at our past histoiy and feel proud of our 
present status ? Consider the presidency, for instance. Have we ever had 
a Catholic president ? Ever come near having one ? Ever even had a 
Catholic candidate ? Ever likely to have one ? Oh, never ! We lack that 
element from which our worthiest presidents come — a sturdy, intelligent 
rural class.” He advocated as a remedy for this state of things a movement 
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toward colonization with especial attention to extension of educational advan- 
tages for rural Catholics and instruction uf urban Catholics in the advantages 
of rural life. For so long as the rural South, the pastoral West, the agricul- 
tural East, the farming Middle Slates remain solidly Protestant, as they now 
are, so long will this nation, this government, this whole people remain 
solidly Protestant. 

Other means for bringing Amciica into the Catholic fold were offered 
by Rev. F. G. I.entz, who recognized that America was the land pro- 
videntially discovered and prepared for the revelation of the truth, and 
urged earnest prayer on the part of all that “our scjiarated brethren” might 
be brought back to the faith. W. F. Markoc told of the jiiaclical effoits of 
the “Catholic Truth Sotiety,” whose aim is to make Aineiica Cath.ilic. Its 
principal methods are : (i) The publication of short, timely articles in the sec- 
ui.ir press (lobe paid foi if necessary) on Catholic doctrines. (2) The piompt 
and systematic collection of misrepresentations, slanders and libels against 
Catholicity. (5) The prmnulgation of reliable and eilifying Catholic news 
of the day, as church dedications, opening of asylums and hospitals, the 
workings of Catholic charitable in.stitutions, abstracts of sermons and any- 
thing calculated to spiead the knowledge of the vast amount of good being 
accomplished by the Catholic church. (4) The publication of pamphlets, 
tiacts and le.illets; the circulation of pamphlets, tracks, leaflets and Catholic 
newspapers. (5) Occasional public lectures on subjects of Catholic inter- 
est. (6) Supplying jails and reformatories with good and wholesome 
leading matter. 

Catherine E. Conway described the new “ Catholic Summer School and 
the Reading Circle, ’ which promise so much for the education of the laity in 
good knowledge. Theie are now 150 leading ciicles oiganized under the 
Catholic Educational Union with an aggregate membership of nearly 5,000, 
and too circles undei the Columbian Reading Union with 5.000 aggregate 
membership. 

Catholic women w'erc lepiesented by a long and biilliant arra\ of papers, 
F. M. Edselas eulogi/cd the “Work of Woman in Religious Communities,” 
showing that such loving, sclf-sacnficing activity is the proper sphere of 
womankind. The success and value of these religious communities were 
found in the admiiable sy.stem which throws the individual on her own 
lesources, and thus cultivates her character while she does the work of Christ. 
Merit and ability arc the sources of advancement, and that means larger ser- 
vice. The sisters train children in their schools not merely to be wise but 
to be good, thus solving the problem of true education. “ Mediaeval Chris- 
tian Women ” icceived honorable mention from Anna T. Sadlier, of New 
Yolk, while “ Woman’s Work in Ait” and “Woman’s Work in Literature” 
were treated by Eliza Allen Starr, of Chicago, and Eleanor C. Donnelly 
respectively. Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop called women uj) from the 
low plane of personal vanity to the high position of purity and generosity 
in a stirring paper on “ Woman and Mammon.” 
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“ Education and the Catholic Church” received full and able consideia 
tion fioin dibtmguishcd scholar.^ of the church. Bi.shop Keane, Kectoi ol 
the Catholic LIni\ersity at Washington, spoke on 1 ligher Education, einpha- 
si7ing especially the need of university education in the highest sense of 
that word. 'I he charactei of the |)resent age presents reasons of special 
ini]>oitance in this direction. 1 luinan .society is passing through the agonies 
of a very deep and wide leconsti uction. Social conditions aic being leveled 
up-vaid. Trivileged classes aie pa.ssing away. And how is that leveling 
up to be'salely accoin|>lished ? 'Ihiough education; by making elemcntaiy 
edacation inoie and moie univeisal, and steadily elevating its level; hy 
lifting laigei and lai gei nunibeis fiom elementaiy into secondaiy education, 
till the multitudes in the schoob be rivaled b\ the multitudes in the col- 
leges ; and. in a special mannci, by bunging the advantages of the vei y 
liighest education within the reach of every child of the masses to whom 
God has given the highest <jualities of brain. Place these advantages 
bounteously within reach of every one whom God’s providence has made lit 
for them; let the offspiing of the sons of toil mount to that degree ol learn- 
ing, and of ainsecjuent respectability and inlluence to which Iheir (‘reatoi 
by their endowments calls them - thus, bettei than by any or all othei means, 
shall the social problem of the futuie be .solved. But wise intellectual 
power may be wrongly directed. Hence the naluial relationship of the 
Church of God to education. Hence csjiecially hei lelation to the highei 
education. Having in hei custody both the philosophy of human exjiei- 
ience in all ages, and the fai higliei philosophy of divine lev elation, being 
the divinely establi.shed powei for the world’s moral and spiritual impiove- 
ment, hers is naturally the influence which perfects education, which 
breathes a living soul into it, which insures its tending toward heaven’s 
appointed ends, and its being used for the tempoial and eternal wellare of 
mankind. The founding of the Catholic University as the topstone of the 
Catholic educational .system was made the occasion of laige thanksgiving. 
In spite of pessimists, who maintain that the university is aiming to destroy 
the Catholic school system, it has received the approbation of prelates and 
Pope and has permanently established itself, thanks to the beneficence of 
the members of the church, and it is to piove the noblest .seat of learning the 
world has yet beheld. 

Dr. M. F. Egan, of Notre Dame, Ind., pointed out some defects of 
Catholic colleges. Their slavish adherence to tiadilion makes them 
content with an inferiority of instruction and education. They must be 
broadened to enable them to secure our Catholic youn g men who go to secular 
or Protestant institutions. We need a system of discipline which will lay more 
stress on the honor of the youth, and less on the subtle distinctions between 
venial and mortal sin. More students are needed, men who want to be 
students, and more ambitious and persevering ones. Above all, endowments 
are needed, especially in the form of scholarships, to enable earnest but 
poor students to get a Catholic education in a Catholic college. Rev. J. T. 
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Murphy, of Ihttshlirg, Pa , made a plea for free CaHiolic high schools, lie 
pointed to a gap hcie in the educational system of the church. He claimed 
that this defect made the system no .system at all. Private academies do 
not meet the want, nor do the half-way suh.stitutes of paiochial schools. Sug- 
gesting ways for the establishment ol these free high .schools, he mentioned 
piivate endowment where possible, but also as inoie feasible the organization 
ol theC'atholic people in every impoitant center for the purpose of founding 
and sii|jpoiting such a school. It is an indispensable link inain educational 
s\stem worth the name. 'Phe value of “(Convent Aluinme Associations” 
was treated by I'di/abeth A (honyn, of Puffalo, N. V,, while Dr. Mt Cimniss, 
of Scotland, iiiged the benevolent to found bursaiies. '1 he pajier of the 
late Pi other Azaiias maintained that the one unifying purpose ol the Catho 
he school system was “to impait a thoiough Catholic tiaimng to 0111 
Catholic tliildren,” and in(|uiied whether the svstem could not be extended 
to the fouiidmg of Catholic comineicial colleges and Catholic night schools. 
It looked foiwaid to the time when the (.'atholic universilv should supplv 
Catholic sjH'cialists m all blanches ol knowledge, a(‘atholic normal school 
lit Catholic teachers for paiochial .schools, holding that the stale noiinal 
.schools vveic un-Catholic in spmt and methods. Piother Ambio.se summed 
up the whole discussion by calling attention to the liuits of the svstem in 
the Catholic educational exhibit at the Woild’s Columbian Kxjiosilion, 
the piide of Catholu s and the admiration of all, jnoving the powei and 
u.sefulness of the idea of the union of pure leligion with education. 

'I'hc various evening .sessions ol the congiess partook of a inoie infoi- 
mal chaiacter, giving to membeis of the church opportunity to meet and heai 
the distinguished visitois and speakers at the congress. Among other uttei- 
ances at these gatheimgs mav be mentioned those of Archbishop Ryan on 
Chiustian union, when he said: “If there is any one thing moie than 
anothei ujion which j)eople agiee it is lespect and leveience foi the peison 
and the ehaiactei of the foimdei of Chiistianity. How the Piotestant lovi'S 
his neighboi, how the Piotestant eye will .sometimes glow dim, when speak- 
ing of oui Lord. In this gieat centei of union is found the liojie of human 
society, the only means of pieseiving Chiistian civilization, the onlv pmnt 
upon which Catholic and Prote.stant may meet. As if foicM eing that this 
should be, Christ himself gave his example of fraternal chanl\,not to the 
orthodox Jew but to the heretical Samaritan, showing that chanty and love, 
while faith leinams intact, can never be true unless no distinction shall be 
made between Cod’s creatures.” Archbishoj) Ireland declaicd that only a 
church which showed by its fruits that it believed in (jod and 1 ighteou.sness 
could command the attention of the age. “The age is an age of humanity. 
It has caught up some of the lofty aspirations of the Chiistian soul in its 
great love for humanity, in the very profession of this love. The age demands 
chaiity, love for all of every language, every race and cveiy color — love of 
man as he came forth from the hands of his creator. Our country is filled 
with good works, charities of all kinds. Asylums are built for the poor and 
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the* blind, and the mute and the imbecile. The American state is essentially, 
in Its instincts and aspirations, Catholic. Let us then take hold of these 
instincts and aspiiations and show that they have all been born of the (ios- 
pel, that they have all been perpetuated by our church in the past.” Rev. P. 
Cionin eulogized the present epoch of the church’s life in the country as the 
age of Satolli, which means justice, home rule, loyalty to American ideas and 
institutions. Aichbishop Corrigan called attention to the fact that it was 
undei the bannei of the Holy liK|uisition that Columbus di.scoveied America, 
the institution which had for its mam object the defense and protection of the 
Catholic faith. This is the tiue spirit of Catholici.sm to-<lay. Pishop Phelan, 
of Pittsburg, said : “We are bound to assist everybody, without distinction 
of creed. '1 he more the teachings of the church are brought before the peo- 
ple, the more they will lecogni/e the truth of these teachings, if they are not 
blinded by [ircjudice. They will lecognizethat we Catholics are, as we ought 
to be, true to oui government; and good fellow citizens, because we are bound 
by our religum to love our neighbor and show true charity to all.” 

At the final session of the congress resolutions weie adopted in which 
it was declared that no reme<lies for labor tioifoles can be approved save 
those which recognize the light of iirivate o»i>neiship of propeity and huinan 
lilierty; conciliation and aibitration as practical means aie uiged ; the teach- 
ings of Pope Leo XII 1. are lecommended foi widespread disti ilnition ; the 
organization of Catholic societies favoied ; the settling of pool families in 
agncultural distiicts encouraged ; Catholics are uiged evciyMdieie to get out 
and keep out of the saloon business; Catholic education is .steadfastly upheld ; 
the Catholic summer scliool and the Catholic Truth Society commended; 
Sunda) is to be kept sacied in accortlance with the piecepts and traditions 
of the chinch ; aibitiation in national disputes favoied, and love and vencia- 
tion for the icpublic declaied, and an emphatii denial given to the assertion 
that anv antagonism can exist between a Catholic’s duty to the church and 
his diitv to the state. 'I he congress was then adjoin ned, after a brief address 
by Cardinal (iibbons, in the spirit of the lesolutions adojited. 

On Scpteinbei 12 the picsent.ition of the Catholic ehuich was made in 
the Hall of Washington, Bishop J. J. Keane piesided, and addiesses were 
made on points of Catholic faith, doctrine and practice by leaders in the 
church, 'Hie Very Key, W. Byrne, of Boston, presented “ 1 he Catholic Idea 
of Dogmatic 'I’ruth,” in which he claimed infallibility for the chinch which 
authenticates the Script\nes and thus avoids false teaching, “'I'lie Catholic 
Idea of Woiship and Grace” was treated by Rev. Dr. O'Gorman, of Wash- 
ington, who asserted that worship is man’s pait in forming a union with 
Divinity, which is a necessity for religious life. Rev. 'Phos. bb Sherman, 
S. J., of St, l.ouis, discussed “ d'he Catholic Idea of Holiness and Perfec- 
tion,” and Bishop Keane made an address on “Jesus Christ the Fountain of 
Truth, Grace and Holiness.” He was followed by Archbishop Watterson, 
of Ohio, who indicated how the church is the organ of the Saviour in the dis- 
pensation of truth, grace and holiness. 



THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

Held in the Art Institute September 20th. 

President Honney, in opening the Congress, said : “ When science 

becomes Chiislian, then the world indeed advances towatd the inillenial 
dawn. No more striking manifestation of the interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence in human affairs has come in recent years, than that shown in the 
raising up of the liody of people known as Christian Scientists, who were 
called to declaie the real harmony between leligion and science, and to 
restore the waning faith of many in the verities of the sacred Senptures. 
The common idea that a mnaele is done in contravention of law is wholly 
Ignorant and wrong. As Chn.stian Science teaches, eveiy miracle recorded 
in the Bible was wrought in pel feci conformity to the laws winch the divine 
(’reatoi established. Your mission is to restore a living faith in the fervent 
an<l effectual jiraver of the lighteous man which availeth much, and to teach 
everywheie the supremaevof si)iiitual forces, in the pre.senceof which all (ghei 
foices are weak and inefficient. Catholics and Piotestants may all thank 
God for the new eneig> and life contiibiited to the world, and csfiecially to 
Christendom by you and those whom you ie|>resent.” 

Addrkss iiv Kr,\'. Mary Haki-.k G. Khhy, Disiovf.rkr and Foundkr oi- 
Chris I IAN Si iknck. 

Read by ludge S. J. Hanna, editoi of the Chrntuui Siu tnc Join nal befoie 
the Parliament of Religions of the World’s Congiess Aiixiliai\ of the 
World’s ( 'olumlHan Reposition of 1893. 

Reverend Maiv B. G. Kddy, the Discoveier and hoimdei of Chiislian 
Science, was born in the little town of P»ow, among the lulls of New Hamp- 
shire. Hei family tree, taking root in illiistiious aneesti\, spread its branches 
from London and Kdinbuigh, Gieat Britain, to the United States. 'I'he fam- 
ily crest and coat of arms beai the.se mottoes: “ I'lincn ant monj victory or 
death, and “ I'rid jiuuta in inioj Ihiee joined in one. In hei work, “Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the Seriplure.s,” the textbook of Christian 
Science, the aiithoi writes: In this revolutionary peiiod the voice of (iod in 
behalf of the African slave was still echoing in our land, when this new Chiis- 
tiaii crusade sounded the kc>note of univeisal fieedom, asking a fuller 
acknowledgment of the rights of man as a Son of God, demanding that the 
fetters of sin, sickness, and death, be stricken from the human mind and 
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body, an<l their freedom bliould be won, not through human warfare, not 
with bayonet and blood, but through Divine Science. 

God has built a higher platform of human rights, and built it on diviner 
claims. These claims arc not made through code or creed, but in demon- 
stration of “ peace «)n earth and good-will to men.” Human codes of theol- 
ogy, medicine, and hygiene cramp the mind, which needs freedom. Chiist, 
'Truth, rends asunder these fetters, and man’s birthright and sole allegiance 
to his Maker go on undisturbed in Divine .Science. 

I saw before me the sick, wearing out veais of servitude to an unieai 
master, in the belief that the body governed them, rather than the Divine 
Mind. 'The lame, the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the sick, the sensual, the 
sinner, I wished to save from the slavery of their own beliefs, and from 
the educational systems which to-day hold the children of Israel in bon- 
dage. 1 saw before me the awful conflict, the Red Sea, and the wilderness; 
but 1 pressed on, through faith in God, trusting Truth, the strong deliverer, 
to guide me into the land of Christian Science, where fetteis fall, and the 
lights of man to freedom are fully known and acknowledged. Christian 
Science derives its sanction fiom the Bible; and its divine origin is demon- 
strated through the holy influence of its Truth, in healing sickness and sin. 
'The healing powei of 'Truth must have been far anterior to (he period in 
which Jesus lived. It is as ancient as the Ancient of Days. It lives 
through all Life, and extends thiough all space. Science is not the shib- 
boleth of a sect, or the cabalistic insignia of a philosophy. Science is 
Mind, not matter, and because Science is not human it must be Divine. 
In i8b7 1 commenced reducing this latent power to a system, in a foim 
comprehensible by and adapted to the thought of the age in which we 
live. 'This s\steni enables the devout learner to demonstiate anew in some 
degree the divine Biinciple upon which Jesus’ healing was based, and the 
sacred rules foi its present presentation and application to the cure of 
disease. 

'The Triiiciple of (diristian Science is God. Its practice is the power of 
'Truth ovei erioi ; its lules demonstrate Science. 'The first rule of this Science 
IS, “'Thou shalt ha\e no other gods before Me.” 'The second is like unto it, 
“'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 'To demonstrate these lules on 
any other than their divine Trinciple is impossible. Jesus’ sermon on the 
Mount IS the essence of the morale of this Science. In 1893, for moiethan a 
(juarter of a century, these rules have been submitted to the broadest practi- 
cal tests; and everv where, when honestly applied, under circumstances which 
made demonstration pos.sible, they have shown that 'Truth has lost none of its 
divine and healing efficacy, even though centuries have passed away since 
Jesus practised these rules on the hills of Judea and in the valleys of Galilee. 
Jesus said : ” These signs shall follow them that believe : they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them. They 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.” This promise is per- 
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petual. Had it been given only to his immediate disciples, the scriptural 
passage would read yoii^ not they. The purpose of his great life-work 
extends through time, and touches universal humanity; its rnnciple is infinite, 
extending beyond the pale of a single peiiod or a limited following. His 
miracles illustrate an ever-operative divine Principle, scientific order and con- 
tinuity. Within one decade this Science has stopped the illicit clamor and 
advancing trend of “free love;” it has opened dungeon doors to the 
captives of sin, sickness and death ; given imjmlse to honest iiujuiry and 
leligious liberty; modeiated the appetites and jiassions of men; reformed 
thousands of inebiiates; Imalcd over one million cases of disease considcied 
hopeless, and advanced the race physically, moially and spiritually. 

I learned that all leal Heing is in the immoital, divine Mind, whereas the 
live material sen.scs evol\e a subjective state of mental mind, called mortality 
and matter, thereby shutting out the true .sense of immoitality and Spiiit. 
Christian Science exjilains all cause and effect as mental and not physical. 
It lifts the veil fiom Soul, and silences the false testimony of sense. It shows 
the scientific relation of man to God, disentangles the interlaced ambiguities 
of being, and sets free the impiisoned mind to mastei the body. 'I'lie liist 
commandment of the Hebrew decalogue imfohls the fact of univeisal broth- 
el hood ; since to have one God, is to have one Mind and one Father, and this 
spiritually and scientifically establishes the biotherhood of man. Also, God 
being the only Mind, it is found im|)ossible foi (iod's children to have other 
minds, oi to be antagonistic and war one with anothei. Mind is one, includ- 
ing noumena and phenomena, God and His thoughts. Mind is the center and 
ciicumfercnce of all Being, the central .sun of its own universe and infinite 
system of ideas, rherefore Mind is divine and not human. 'I'o reduce inflam- 
mation, dissolve a tumor, or cure organic disease, I have found Mind more 
potent than all lower remedies. And why not, since Mind is the source and 
condition of all exi.stence i 

(diristian Science solves the problem of the relative rights and piivilcges 
of man and woman on their diviner claims. It finds in scriptuial Genesis, 
that Eve recorded last is therefore first, she is a degree higher than Adam 
ill the a.sccncling intelligence of God’s creation. Woman neither sprang 
fiom the dust of which adamah was formed nor from an ovum; she was 
the first discoverer of human weakness, and the fust who acknowledged error 
to be error. Woman was the mother of Jesus, and the first to perceive a 
risen Saviour. Woman fiist apprehended divinely man’s spiritual origin ; 
and first relimjuishes the belief in material conceptions. It is a woman 
that discovered and founded the Science of Christianity. 

The Revelator had not passed the transitional stage in human experi- 
ence called death, but he already saw in prophetic vision woman “ crowned 
with twelve stars,” types of the twelve tribes of Israel, and the spiritual 
enlightenment of primal religion. 

If brain, blood, bones help constitute a man, when Adam parted with 
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his rib he lost a portion of his manhood. Man is the generic term for God’s 
children, made in his own image and likeness, and because they are tlius 
made, reflected, the male and female of His creating are e(juipoised in the 
balances of God. So let it be. 'I'o the soie question “ Wliat are the work- 
ing men’s rights ?” Science ansvveis, justice and meicy, wheiein the finan- 
cial, civil, social, moral and religious aspect of all questions reflect the face 
of the Father. And this question will not rest till both enijilovcr and 
enijiloyd are actuated by the spirit of this saying of the meek and mighty 
Son of God : “Therefore all things whatsoevei ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ 

'I'he following are the tenets of the Chiislian Science Cluiiches : 

J. As adherents oi Truth, w'c take the Scriptuics for our guide to eternal 

Life. 

2. We acknowledge and adoie one Siipieme God. We acknowledge 
Ills Son, and the Holy Ghost, ami man 111 the Divine image and likeness. 

3. We acknowledge (iod’s forgiveness of sin, in the deslriiction of sin, 
and I Iis punishment ol “ Wliatsoc\er woiketh abomination 01 maketh a he.” 
We acknowledge the atonement as the eflicacy and evidence of Divine 
Love, of man’s unity with God, and of the great incuts of the Way-showei. 

4. We acknowledge the way of salvation demonstiated by Jesus, as the 
powei of 'I'luthovei all erior, sin, sickness and death, and the resin rectum of 
luiman faith to seize the great jHissibililies and living eneigies of the Divine 
Life. 

5. We solemnly piomi.se to strive, watch and j)iay foi that Mind to be 
111 us which was also in Clirnst Jesus. 'I'o love one another, and, up to oiir 
highest understanding to be meek, merciful and just. 

Dr. F. J. Fostei Kdd\, I’lesident of the National Christian Scientist 
A.s.sociation, in his addie.ss said: “'I'he ages have had their prophets, 
revek’tor.s and discovercr.s, who foiesaw and foietold, by whom the dowm- 
t Hidden and opjire.s.seil liaye been bidden to ri.se and go forth fiom the 
thialdom of evil into the “libeityof the .sons of Go<l.” Jesus pi oved iii.s 
woids by Ins deeds, and his life w'as a constant demonstiatioii of the Lrinci- 
ple he taught, showing that he was the “one .sent of God ” to do his woik 
among men, for their example. Thi.s w'oik was the destruction of sin, sick- 
ness and death, but too soon his piecept and examj>lc, Ins spiiitual religion 
and Ins healing junver of 'I'liith became lost to a sensual, sinful world. Now 
there has gone ujj a cry to God for deliverance. In America has sprung up 
the “great light,” again conceived and brought forth by woman, who has 
made it possible for all men to come to it and be freed from sin, disease, 
death — the enslavement ol peisonal material sense and be renewed in the 
image and likeness of Spirit, (iood. 'I'liis gieater light is scientifically Chris- 
tian or Christian Science, a leligion w'llh “signs following.” Wise ones 
are being guided to it, and it is found to be of divine oiigin, begotten of the 
h'alher, his voice of love to men. 'I'his is proved by the thousands of hopeless 
invalids raised to health by its saving Principle, and by the many who have 
been lifted from the iniseiy of sin ami its conse<juences, into a know'ledge of, 
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and obedience to, God. This is an epoch in the history of Christian Science. 
Our beloved cause and Leader have been accorded a more deserving place 
in history. Many misconceptions which have obscured the ical sense of 
Science from the people aie disappearing, and its holy, beneficent mission 
is being manifested to sick and stricken humanity. People who are scaich- 
ing for the Truth are turning moie generally to Christian Science because it 
reveals the natural law and power of (iod, available to inoitals heie and 
now, as a saviour from sickness and sin. As a denomination of Christians 
our growth has been rapid and widespread, and now presents in a large 
degree all the external aspects of successful and useful operation.” 

Addresses were read by Rev. I). A. Easton, Rev. A. K. Stetson, Rev. J. 
F. Linscott, Rev. E. M. Buswcll, Rev. I. M. Stewait, Mrs. R. H. Ewing, Mis. 
A. M. Knott, Mr. E. P. Bates, .Mr. A. Farlow, Gen. E. N. Bates, Judge S. J. 
Hanna. 

The .substance of these papers is condensed and compiled as follows: — 
Nearly all men believe in (iod. At least they believe in a being oi power 
or force, which they call (iod. But who or what God is, or whether he is per- 
sonal or impersonal, coipoieal or incorpoieal aie <juestions concerning which 
there is great diversity of opinion, and little scientific under.standing. d'hc great 
need of the world to-day is, ” to hwio Him whom to know ai ight, is life ctei nal,” 
and this need is not met by the .substitution of human opinion, dogma and 
belief. Man knows nothing of himself without this knowdedge, for he is 
made in the image and likene.s.s of (Jod. Eye hath not .seen (iod and material 
t>ense can never inform us concerning the nature and attiibutes of the Infinite 
One. 'J'hrough the belief of life and intelligence in matter, mortals become 
self-woishipers, and this opens the way for all the various lamifications of 
evil, as a substitute for (iod. 

The definitions of God as found in the Methodist Epi.scopal Aiticle of 
Faith, the Westmin.ster Confession of Faith, ami our text book, “ Science 
and Health,” page 556, incontroveitibly cstalilish (iod as all, as infinite Prin- 
ciple, eternal Individuality, .supreme Personality, ‘‘ incoiporeal Being, without 
body, parts or passions.” Upon this cimimon definitional platform we are 
content to stand, and to the contemplation and worship of this (iod we invite 
all mankind. The “ Scientific statement of Being ” on page 452 of “ Science 
and Health,” gives this primary postulate of ('hnstian Science — ” There is no 
life, substance, or intelligence in matter. All is Mind.” If it be a fact that all 
is Mind, it precludes the possibility of the existence of matter as an Integral 
part of the universe, or as having any real existence. All agree that Mind is 
Intelligence. There can be no intelligence apart from Mind. Mind or Intel 
ligence must be Life. Non- intelligent Life is an impossibility. It is admitted 
that matter is not intelligent ; but while this is admitted, it is maintained 
that it is substance and contains life. If mankind is the offspring of matter, 
— matter being non-intelligent — inert matter must be the parent of mankind. 
As Christian Scientists we look for the origin of Life in the living God rather 
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than in dead matter. We accept the scriptural definition of his character 
and refer all Life to him. The Bible distinctly declares him to be Spirit. If 
he is Spirit, he cannot be matter either in whole or in part. 

It is in the discernment of the real nature and infinity of Spirit, and its 
absolute non-relationship to matter, that the originality, truth and efficacy 
of Christian Science consists, and it is this which confers upon it the distinc- 
tion of a great discovery. 3fot that Truth included in the scientific state- 
ment is new. Its presentation is by way of discoveiy, not of creation; a 
fresh discernment and apprehension in the human consciousness of things 
which are eternal ; and this is the greatest joy, wondeiment and glory that 
can ever, by any possible means, appear unto us,--the revelation and tiiic 
knowledge of God. 

Christian Science separates clearly, distinctly and entirely between 
Spirit and matter, Divine Mind and carnal mind. Truth and all evil. 'I'liis 
new statement of Truth comes not to destroy, but to fulfill every jot and tittle 
of the law, and to fill full of significance and power ail the “glad tidings’" 
of “ the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ,’’ in botli the letter and the spiiit. 
It dispels mysteiy by removing ignorance and misconception legarding that 
which was always true but not rightly apprehended in human consciousnes.s. 

There is one study of universal interest, and that is man. How is he 
to be studied ? Experience rcjdies, from the testimony given by the five 
senses, and yet such knowledge at best is only relative, and can never 
reveal the absolute facts of being. We are told in the Bible that, “man 
that is boin of a woman, is of few days and full of trouble. He cometh 
forth like a flower and is cut down ; he fleeth also as a shadow, and contin- 
ueth not.’’ This relates only to the physical. When we come to the moral, 
the idea of freedom is declared and thought to be impossible of realization. 
This mortal man is by his own confession a prisoner in a house of clay, 
struggling to realize something he knows not what ; the seemingly helpless 
victim of sickness, sin, and sometimes unmerited misfortune. And is this 
man ? Nature, as we know her, has no answer; human reason says I know 
no other; but above the discord of the senses. Divine Science lifts up its 
voice as the sound of many waters, and in the name of Almighty God 
declares that this is not man. 'Hie universe is spiritual. 'I'his conceived, 
we find God has verily created (made manifest) heaven and earth. God 
(the creative Principle) brings forth man, the image and likeness of God, or 
“ the very image of good.’’ Man is not a finite personality. If God were 
not self-existent, he must have had a creator, and the cause of being had 
not been reached. 'I'he very image of a self-existent infinite God could 
not be a finite person. 

The ideal brotherhood of man is that state in which the individual loves 
and serves God supremely, and loves all mankind with a perfect love. This 
is the only state that can bring peace, and to reach it each one must do an 
individual work. Left to their own resources, mortals are in constant strife 
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socially, politically and religiously. Each individual has an opinion as to 
what is needed to afford harmony and satisfaction ; but because of conflict- 
ing minds many, and the great variety of abnormal, carnal tastes, there is 
little agreement. 

To harmonize millions of dissimilar and antagonistic minds is impossi- 
ble, but to harmonize each individual with the perfect Infinite Mind that is 
Good is practicable, and will be made manifest when each one shall live in 
haimony with the text, “Not my will but Thine be done.” 

'I'he social conflict cannot be composed by the alteration or revision 
of capricious human opinions or by the compromises of man-made 
laws, but through the operation alone of the laws of God, which, when under- 
stood, will be found to meet unto the uttermost all the needs of man’s well- 
being, and to adjust with scientific perfection all of his affairs. 

If God is Omniscience, then it is futile for humanity to try to extricate 
itself from misery and failure by substituting human devices in place of 
Divine Wisdom or Science. 

Christian Science is a universal religion, with a universal Principle, and 
capable of a universal practice. Its origin is God, Infinite Mind. Infinite 
Mind isekpressed in the Christ. The Christ was never born, but was mani- 
fest through the human Jesus. Jesus is the pattern for a true humanhood. 
All that mortals will ever know of Truth they will know as Jesus knew it, by 
demonstration, revelation or reflection from the Infinite Mind. His message 
was from God, and his message was his theology. This theology is Divine 
Science, and antidotes all human theologies. 

Jesus’ theology as set forth in “Science and Health ” is being practised 
by muie than one hundred thousand of his loving disciples to-day. It is a 
practical Christianity. We recognize ail that is true, honest and pure in alt 
the world’s religions; yet we suggest this most excellent way of demon- 
strating God’s pow'er among men. Better the understanding to heat the 
slightest malady, strictly on the basis of God as the Principle of Science, 
than all the material knowledge of the world. 

The Discoveicr and Founder of Christian Science has given an ample 
explanation of the cause of disease and the method of scientific healing. 
Jesus’ followers eighteen hundred years ago demonstrated that the Prin- 
cij)le he taught was scientific and therefore practicable. The healing of the 
sick by Jesus, according to the infinite will and purpose of God, was neither 
supernatural nor miraculous. Nothing that is done in obedience to God can 
be unnatural. 

Christian Science is the revelation of the Science of the Christ mission, 
ami shows that this mission is a complete, perfect illustration of the only way 
in which mortals can overcome the world and the evils of every kind that 
are unlike God, and therefore contrary to God, and that separate man, in 
belief, from Him. 

It shows that the healing of the sick is a natural phenomenon of Scien* 
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tific Christianity or the understanding of Jesus’ teachings. This declaration 
is confirmed by the fact that, as his followers perceive and understand the 
real significance of his work, they are able to manifest that knowledge by 
healing disease. Christian Science healing is wholly unlike what is called 
“Faith Cure” or “Prayer Cure.” It is not the operation of a supposed 
fluctuating, capricious interposition of God, but in accord with his infinite 
law. Jesus said, “ Before Abraham was, I am,” referring clearly to the uni- 
versal and infinite nature of the Christ Mind that preaches the Gospel, heals 
tile sick, raises the dead and casts out evils. 

At the first glance it would seem as though the claims and conditions of 
eiror were real and conclusive; that man was held by them and had no way 
of escape. Vet, notwithstanding the claim of evil power over man, we have, 
at this very hour, the reassurance of the protecting care of God. Christian Sci- 
ence shows how to take God’s Word and apply it in overcoming sickness as 
well as sin, Jesus’ command “heal the sick ” is as imperative as “ preach the 
Gospel,” for it is good tidings to all mankind. Are you suffering with sick- 
ness.’* Search for what the Bible says about health. Are you overcome with 
SOI row ? Find its antidote in joy. Do you believe your strength is failing 
you ? Read, “God is our refuge and strength.” Do you seem to be over- 
come with fear, so that your physical body appears full of confusion and 
suffering ? “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” Accept this scriptural state- 
ment as made ioryou, and you will be enabled to drink at the life-giving 
fountain that heals the sick. We are practising Christian Science only as 
we are grow'ing less envious, less greedy, less selfish in all of its expressions, 
by striving to love our neighbor as ourselves, and keeping God’s command- 
ments. If no one believed in sickness, there could be no sickness. Let us 
know the Truth that makes us free, even from this belief. 

Christian Science is presented before the world to-day, the happy sup- 
pliant for recognition of its claim to be what its name implies, both Chris- 
tian and Scientific ; it voices an imperative demand that these two be made 
one henceforth in faith and practice, for otherwise there is no satisfactory 
proof, no final evidence of the validity of the claims of either. In no other 
way than through actual demimstration of Truth can mortals learn whether 
they are pbeying God, or their opinions about him. Faith not buttressed by 
demonstration is always in danger of changing to skepticism. It is always 
possible to change one belief for another, the belief in immortality for the 
belief in annihilation ; but a demonstrated knowledge of God is planted on 
a rock and cannot be moved. 

“ Science and Health ” teaches concerning the resurrection of Jesus 
that : First, the historical record of the resurrection is trustworthy. 
Secondly, Christian Science teaches explicitly that all of the experiences 
of Jesus, from the time he was placed in the tomb to the time that he 
emerged from it, occurred on this plane of thought, and the body with 
which he came forth from the tomb was identically the same body that 
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was put in the tomb. Thirdly, Jesus’ resurrection differed only in degree, 
not in kind, from Jesus’ other miracles. They were all designed to 
prove that Spirit is all-powerful, and matter powerless. Fourthly, the 
resurrection and all the other so-called miracles are divinely natural 
rather than supernatural. When Jesus came forth from the tomb it was 
not because he had supernatural assistance. He was only asserting a gieat 
fact of man’s being, viz., that man cannot die. He was demonstrating his 
birth right as a son of God. He proved that the law of man’s nature was Life, 
and that death was a false claimant. Those who maintain that the resur- 
rection and Jesus’ other demonstrations over matter were exceptional asser- 
tions of God’s power, and that they interfered with the natural order of 
things, are forced to admit, that sin, disease and death are natural and that 
Life, Truth and Love are abnormal. Admitting the reality of evil, they have 
to admit that there is another power than God, viz., a god of evil, who at pres- 
ent at least shares God’s throne. They also have to accounf for the oiigin 
of evil, and how can that be done without impugning the benevolence of 
God ? This line of thought leads also to the assertion that man is not 
entirely a child of God, that he is in part a child of the devil. 'I hese 
admissions are paralyzing to spiritual growth, and lead us away Irom tlie 
simplicity of Jesus’ gospel into a nevei -ending maze of human speculation. 
Fifthly, we can have part in Jesus’ resurrection now and here, by obedience 
to the law of Spirit and denial of the seeming law of matter. According 
to “ Science and Health,” the central thought and efticiency of the resurrec- 
tion was not the mere rising of a physical body from a material grave. The 
Bible records other instances of physical resurrection, but as factors in the 
Christian life, they are not to be compaied with the resurrection of Jesus. 
And even as to the physical resurrection of Jesus, it may be said that a 
zealous belief in it may be consistent with an unchristian life. It is 
evident then, that if we would know the secret of the transforming power of 
the doctrine of Jesus’ resurrection, we must look elsewhere than at its phy- 
sical and material aspects. This doctrine was very prominent in the Apos- 
tles’ preaching. They seemed to realize that to this they owed in a large 
measure the spiritualization of their thought, their control over the lusts 
of the flesh and worldly ambitions, their solid assurance of the great facts 
of Life, Truth, and Love, and deliverance from the beliefs of sin, disease 
and death. We do not claim that Christian Scientists have at present 
sufficient spiritual realization to demonstrate over the claim of death as 
Jesus did, but we do claim that we are using Jesus’ method successfully in 
destroying the claims of disease and sin, and in all reverence we maintain 
that that same method faithfully adhered to will enable us, at some time, to 
demonstrate over the claim of death as Jesus did. He said that his follow- 
ers could do all the works that he did and greater, and we rest confidently 
on this promise. 

Jesus, who did the will of omniscient God, said “I and my Father are 
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one.” The Mind which created and governed Jesus was the divine Mind. 
The Apostle writes: ‘‘Let that Mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” Mortals have a very degraded sense of Mind. The medley of 
changing opinions and erroneous, sinful thoughts that encumber human 
consciousness is neither Mind nor evidence thereof. It is simply a falsity; 
It IS “foolishness with God;” it is evil and cannot, by any process now or 
hereafter, be transformed into Truth. 

Eiror must be cast out and utterly destroyed before individual con- 
sciousness shall appear in the likeness of God. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 

Congregationalism had the honor of ushering in the first week of the 
gieat Parliament of Religions. It was convened in the Hall of Columbus, 
.September 10, at 2:30 I’.M. Rev. Dr. Willard Scott, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of .Vrrangeinents, presided. 

Congregationalism is the form of religious faith and polity which was 
re[)iesented by the Pilgrim Fathers, who, coming across the Atlantic in the 
May/lo'iver, landed at Plymouth Rock, December 21, 1620, and by the Puri- 
tans of New luigland. President Ponney opened the Congress, with the 
justness of thought, intelligence and felicity which have characterized all 
his addresses on similar occasions. 

In response to the address of welcome, Dr. Willard Scott, in a brief 
survey of the successive stagesof religious thought, Oriental and Occidental, 
which had led the way to the movement that issued in Congregationalism, 
called attention to the fact that the first revelation of God’s will to man 
came to the Oriental mind, d'he Orientalist was a good listener, but he 
was not such a good thinker. It was therefore left to the European to 
discover indTn’s nature as God had made him. 'Phe receptive mind of the 
Oriental received the revelation from God. The introspective mind of the 
European formed this body of truth into a system of ethics or religious 
philosophy. The next step was the translating of this philosophy into the 
language of the people, and the next to put this system of ethics into human 
behavior. The Puritan and the Pilgrim are distinguished as dealing with 
social religion. We are in the midst of a social millennium ; and this is so 
largely because the Puritans wrought toward it. We shall realize it when 
we fall back upon their principles as still the methods by which the end is 
to be reached. 

The Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D., of the Advance, described : “ What 

Congregationalism is.” 

Congregationalism stands for a faith and a principle of church govern- 
ment. The faith is the evangelical belief ; the church polity is that of a 
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pure democracy, under the one Lord and Master. Historically, Conf?rega- 
tionalism was the pure outcome of the Reformation, and was a return, 
straight and immediate, to the sole authority of the Word of God. In all 
matters of the religious life and church control, its loyalty to Christ alone 
makes it disown “the authority of pope, prelate, presbyter, prince or 
parliament.” It calls no man master ; for one is our Master, even Christ, 
and all we are brethren. 'I'he acceptance of the supreme authority of God 
as revealed in his Word and in our Saviour, Jesus Christ, is the tundamcnlal 
thought. All doctrine, all motive.s, all rules of the Chiistian life are sub* 
jected to this test. 

Congregationalism begins with the idea of a regenerate church mem- 
bership. It would have no meaning without this as its basis, no justification 
or power.* Moreover, the local church is constituted by a definite covenant, 
entered into by believers with God and with one another. 

Congregationalism, consistently and alike in both its faith and its 
polity, emphasizes the continual and indwelling presence of Chiist in his 
church, according to Ins promise, “ Lo, T am with you alway.” Foi the 
same reason, it keeps at the front its dependence upon the inward teaching 
and power of the Holy Spirit. 

But, along with this independency of the local church, Congregational- 
ism holds to the idea of the felloivship of the churches. As to the fittest 
methods of church fellowship, on the basis of the freedom and spiritual equal- 
ity of the several churches, there has been a good deal of experimentation. 
In this respect Congregationalism of to-day is the result of a long process 
of evolution and of re-adjustment to new conditions. If it took courage to 
dare to be free, it has reijuired an equal degree of courage, while insisting 
upon freedom, to dare to enter upon terms of fellowship, mutual trust, 
council and cooperation. 

The present system of ‘‘councils,” and of “associations,” local, state 
and national, and at length international, came about only by degrees, 'bhe 
existing combination of the immediateness of each one’s accountability to 
God, of the independency of each local church of all outside human authority, 
and with this an organized system of church-fellowship, has been an achieve- 
ment, the victory of a long-growing “sanctified common sense.” So that 
that which not long ago seemed to the fathers impossible has now come to 
appear axiomatic and altogether natural. This at least is true in Ameiica, 
where Congregationalism is in certain respects greatly in advance of that in 
Great Britain. 

The genesis of Congregationalism was in England ; its first exodus to 
the New World was from Holland; and it was the AfayJIower which bore lo 
Plymouth Rock this choicest and fruitfulest seed-corn of all American immi- 
gration, religious, civil and educational. 

From the necessity of the case, Congregationalism has, from the first, 
always and everywhere, put paramount emphasis upon education. The sys- 
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tcin which makes so much of the imlivKlual, of every individual member, is 
itself educatixe, and is constantly makin^^ demands for more and still more 
of pcisonal cultuie. What may he termed the American educational idea, 
from the founding of Ilauard College and the origination of the common 
school of New Ibigland, owes more, far more, to Congregationalism than to 
an> othei single source. 

Rut no one can have any tolerabl)' adequate conception of what modern 
Congiegatumalism is, unless he takes into large account two other great fac- 
tois 111 Its life. 1 hese aie, on the one hand, its comprehensiye and really 
majestic svslem of joint responsibilitv and joint enlerjirise in support of its 
varied missionary societies, home and foreign ; and, on the other, its 
religious loiiinabsm — the “ council” that waits on no “ letters-missive ” for 
its organi/.ition ; the open parliament which nevei adjouins, and before 
which no questions of vital moment aie evei out of order. 'Fhese two great 
factois and forms of actualized fellowship do more than any other human 
agenev to bind into a sweet and living and divinely forceful unity not only 
the scattered Congregational churches of a continent, but th'-oughout all the 
worUl, and which makes it possible and proper to speak of an ecumenical 
('ongicgational Church. 

'I'he Congicgalional denomination is not the most numerous religious 
body in America, having only a little moie than half a million communi- 
cants ; but It-' powei is not to be fairly estimated without taking into the 
account its influence hitherto tow'ard congregationalizing all the other church 
organizations. 

One other distinctive characteristic of Congregationalism must be noted. 
'This IS the intensity of its belief in “the Holy Catholic Church ” the world 
over, and its disposition to recognize the existing unity in Christ of true 
believers of whatevci name. 

If Congregationalism is not, as some claim for it, “the solvent of the 
sects,” its distinguishing and constituent jinnciples are the ones wdiich, it is 
believed, will jirevail when at the last, the piayer of oui Lord shall have come 
to pass that “thev all may be one.” 

Incidentally, it is pleasant to add that the man who had most to do in 
bringing about the consummation of this World’s Parliament of Religions, 
Dr. John Henry Barrows, was by birth, education and early ministry a 
Congregationalist. 

Prof. Wilbston Walker, of Hartford 'rheological Seminary, in a paper on 

“FIRST THINGS IN' CONGRKG \TU)N M.ISM,” 
outlined with great lucidity what mav be termed the genesis and the exodus 
of Congregationalism, its origin in England, its partial organization in 
Holland, it.s divinely guided voyage to America in the Mayflower its early 
history in New England and its subsequent development. He said : If any 
type of church government deserves to be called American it is Congrega- 
tionalism. Its formative influence has been felt in greater or less degree 
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by all the religious bodies that occupy this land. It has modified other 
systems of church government, making them yastly different from what they 
are on Kuiopean soil; while if its adheients in name are not the most 
numerous of the tubes of our American Isiael, no Christian body ecjiials the 
Coiigiegalional in services to education and to those interests which make 
for the intellectual well-being of out nation. 

It the Puiitans gave us the Io\e of education, the executive force and 
the business ability which have maiked the descendants of New I'higland 
paientage throughout our land, the Ihlgrims gave us Congregationalism. 

In the jiaper of Miss Mary A. Joidan, of Smith College, Noithainpton, 
Mass., on “ I he Congregational Idea,” ceitain of the elementar\ chai- 
acteiislics of the Congregational way were set foith with tine jienetratioii 
and lustness ol statement. 

Rex. Di. llenix A. Stimson, of New Voik, in a pajier on “Congrega- 
tionalism 'ro-dav,” said that first of all Congiegationalisin was not an organ- 
i/alion, but an oiganiNin ; it was not a sect, but a denomination. It had made 
deliverances and spoken solemnly on various jiomls, but those utterances 
were chietlx foi those whom thev concerned, and they imposed no yoke and 
constituted no sliibboleth. Their gatheiings had been for the expression of 
a common biotheihood and the promotion of a common task, and not for 
the foiging of fetteis. That is the central fact of Cqngiegationalism. It is 
its distinguishing featuie. Another fact in the development of Congrega- 
tionalism h.is been its denominational unselfishness. Its members have 
thought little of |)ushing the denomination, and much of forwarding the 
kingdom of Chiist. 

Rex. Hugh Pedley, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, spoke on the “Relations 
Petxveen l.iiglish and American Congregationali.sts,” In the interests of a 
closei union he urged the establishment of a council of councils, a journal 
of louinals, and a college of colleges, intei national in their scope, xvhich 
should make the denomination in this manner more truly one. 

In the exening I)t. A F. .Sheirill of Atlanta, Geoigia, spoke of Congre- 
gationalism ill the West and South. During the past twenty-five veais 
gieatei and better xvoik has been accompli.shed than any one who has not 
been on the giound can believe. 

Secretarv lud.son Smith, of Boston, followed xvith a graphic survey of 
“The Missionaiv lli.story of the Denomination.” He touched rapidly upon 
the beginning of missions m different foreign lands and of the marvelous 
changes xxhich thex had produceil. Through missions, will come about the 
union of all nations and that parliament of man which is the dream of poet 
and philanthiopist. 

Rex. Di. .Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., spoke on “Con- 
gregationalism and the World.” Congregationalism, he said, had gone back 
to the primitive, Biblical conce|)tion of the church ; was giving to Christianity 
and to the world the influence of American institutions; and had brought 
out a peculiai and noble type of manhood. 



THE WOMAN’S CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The sessions of the Woman’s Congregational Congress opened Mon- 
day. September ii. Through all its six sessions the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Mrs. George Sherwood, presided. Despite the immense attractions 
of the Parliament of Religions, the sessions of this part of the Congrega- 
tional Congress were well attended and kept to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
The topics had been admirably chosen and grouped together, and the papers 
in point of thought and literary treatment fully equaled those of the men. 

The first grouping of addresses was about the Pilgrims and I’uritans, 
The opening devotions were conducted by Rev. Elvira Cobleigh, from the 
far West, herself a modern pilgrim. The singing at these meetings was 
chiefly congregational. A number of original hymns were used, written lor 
the occasion by Mrs. Margaret Sangster, Mrs. James Gibson Johnson, Mrs. 
L. P. Rowland, Rev. Louise Baker, Mrs. Merrill E. Gates, and Mrs. G. B. 
Willcox. 

The Pilgrim and Puritan idea was treated by Mrs. A. E. Arnold, of 
Plano, 111. Then the trials, firmness, constancy and heroism of the Pilgrim 
mothers were presented in a historical paper by Mrs. Moses Smith. A tall, 
bright-faced, young looking woman presented herself as the Rev. Miss 
Juanita Breckenridge, and spoke without notes on the True Democracy of 
Congregationalism. Mrs. Jane G. Austin considered the Influence of Pil- 
grim and Puritan Heredity in Relation to Religious Thought. The answer 
of Rev. Mrs. Cobleigh to the question of the Scope of Woman’s Work in 
the Churches was, that “every position she is fitted to fill may be hers.” 

A poem by Miss Emily Gilmore Alden, herself a descendant of John 
Alden, of the Pilgrim band, was read by Miss Harriet N. Haskell, principal 
of the Monticello Ladies’ Seminary, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper of San hrancisco, 
who has a Bible class in that city of several hundred members, contributed 
a paper on Woman Teachers in the Congregational Church. The cause of 
Woman at the Outposts of Congregationalism received from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Emerson Humphrey, of Chicago, beautiful and sympathetic treatment, 
showing how much of cheer, heart and strength woman put into man’s work 
by her presence. 

The Christian Home in its Relation to the State was discussed by Mrs. 
E. H. Merrell, of Ripon, Wis. The Christian Home in its Relation to the 
Church by Mrs. Joseph Ward, of Yankton, represented home as the central 
thought of our religion. Christian homes are the life of the church ; the 
Christian home the place where God symbolizes himself, his care, love and 
government. The Home and Labor Problem was spoken of by Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, whose work enables her to speak as one 
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having authority. The labor question was the question of the home ; it 
could not be settled till settled right ; it must be taken into the homes, and 
boys and girls trained to see that other boys and girls have equal rights to 
home and chance for growth and equitable reward tor work. 

The Relation of the Home to Social Life was that of uplifting, beauti- 
fying and Christianizing other homes, and was presented by Rev. Miss 
Mary Moreland. The Church and the Children, a paper by Miss Julia 
Holmes Boynton, spoke of the work the “ church-mother ” — the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School Pulihshing Society — was doing for the children in 
hooks, papers, societies, etc., their dangers and uses. 

The answer to the question. How does the Growing Independence of 
Woman affect the Home ? was given by Mrs. Geo. H. Ide, Milwaukee. 

A word from far Australia came in a paper on Congregationalism in 
new countries, by Mrs. Louise J. Bevan, Melbourne, read by Mrs. F. B. 
Little, giving a clear idea of the progre.ss of Congregationalism in that 
land. 

Miss H. A. Farrand, of the Chicago Advance, read a paper on the 
Modem Pilgrim Woman, showing how the very best spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Pilgiim Mothers has been reenacted in our own time in the 
woik of Christian women in building up new home.s, the new churches, the 
new schools and other institutions all along our advancing “ Ironticrs.” In 
Silhouettes of the Women of an old Congregational Family, Mis. Roxana 
Beecher Preuszner showed admirably the power of a mother’s charactei 
over her children, particularly the three-fold endowments of this mother, 
Roxana Beecher, were reproduced in her daughters, Catherine, Mai v and 
Harriet. Mrs. Ella Beecher (Sittings read a thoughtful and pleasant stoiv 
on the Mayflower as a Symbol of Faith. Mrs. Edgar Wylie spoke on 
Woman and the Bible, giving God’s conception of her as there set forth. 

The Work of the Indians on the Frontier was represented by Miss 
Mary C. Collins ; Among Indians and Negroes at Home, by Miss Alice 
W. Bacon, of Hampton, Va. 

Mrs. Rebecca 1 1. Cheetham’s report of the Two .Settlements for 
Working Women in London, was heard with interest. Miss Millie A. 
Hand, of the New West Education Commission, told of the work done bv 
Congregational women for other women held by the errors of Mormon 
belief. 

Miss Harriet N. Haskell, of Monticello Seminary, gave A Bit of His- 
tory Concerning the Higher Education of Women, showing how constantly 
the forefathers provided for the sons’ education only, and how slowly the 
cause of education for women has won its way. She also gave glowing 
tribute to the founder of Monticello Seminary, Mr. Godfrey, who, when 
Chicago was but Fort Dearborn, so wisely built for the daughters of Illinois. 

Mrs. G. W. Moore, one of the original Jubilee Singers of Fisk Univer- 
sity, read a paper on What Congregational Women have done for the 
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Colored Race. A noble poem, “Day,” by Miss Ella Gilbert Ives, of Dor 
Chester, Mass., with special reference to this subject, was read by Mrs. 
Preuszner. 

The Battle Hymn of the Republic was sung with the pathos that only one 
of that long-enslaved race could throw into it, the enthusiastic audience join- 
ing in the chorus of the last verses. The singer was Mme. Desaria Plato, a 
colored lady of beautiful voice. 

After a brief addre.ss by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, a paper by Mrs. 
Ella S. Armitage, of Bedford, Eng., was read, explaining the aims of the 
Yorkshire Woman’s Guild of Christian Services. 

Rev. Annis E. Kastman presented a paper on The Relation of Religion 
to Women Historically Considered. The Sacred Singers of our Church were 
marshaled by Mrs. M. B. Norton’s graceful pen. The claim of the Cliris- 
tian College upon the denomination was presented by Mrs. A. A. Johnston, 
of Oberlin College, in an address on Our Churches and Our Colleges. 
The paper of Mrs. Sarah S. C. Angell on Women as Foreign Mission- 
aiies, was read by Mrs. E. W. Blatchford. The closing paper was that of 
Mrs. John E. Bradley, of Jacksonville, III., who fittingly treated the theme, 
'I'he Summons of the Coming Century to the Women of To-day. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 

The Congress of Disciples of Christ convened in the Hall of Washing- 
ton, Wednesday, September 13, at 10 o’clock. After devotional exercises. 
Dr. T. P. Haley, of Kansas City, took the chair, and the presentation 
address was delivered by Mr. Bonney, who spoke very kindly of the great 
\\ork this people has done in the direction of union, and loyalty to the truth 
as it is in God’s Word. Mr. Haley, in behalf of the Congress, delivered a 
well-timed response, after which the regular program was taken up. 

rhe first address was delivered by Regent H. W. Everest, of Carbon- 
dale, 111 ., and was entitled The First Century of the Church of Christ. 
His address was both comprehensive and incisive. 

The next address, entitled Christian Union, was delivered by Dr. F. 
D. Power, of Washington, D. C., an ex-chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the pastor of James A. Garfield during his long residence in 
the capital. Mr. Power said ; Christian union is the one clear high note of 
thi.s latter half of the nineteenth century. The need of it is pressing, the 
tlesire of it deep, the prayer for it fervent, the plea for it powerful beyond 
anything that marks our present-day Christianity. Nobody now thanks God 
for sects. The flowing tide is with union ; the ebb with division. 

The third address was delivered by Dr. W. T. Moore, of London, Eng. 
Subject, The Church of the Future. He said that the historic church and 
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the church of the New Testament were different. He thought the church of 
the future must avoid the extremes to whicli man has gone in the past and 
live more closely to the scriptural ideal. He showed what it must be in 
faith, organization and Iffe. 

Dr. Moore, who is the editor of the Chrhtian Commonwealth^ one of the 
most widely read of England’s religious journals, was followed by Dr. J. H. 
Garrison, editor of one of America’s most widely read religious journals, the 
Christian Rvangclnt^ of St. Louis. His address was entitled lliblical 
Anthropology —the Key to Some of the Problems of the Age. 

d'hursday morning the Congress again met in Hall XXVI. I’he first 
address of the day was by Prof. B. J. Radford, of Eureka, 111. Subject. 
Christianity the only Solution of the Problems of the Age. 

The next speaker was Hon. W. D. Owen, an ex-congressman and ex- 
commissioner of immigration. His theme was The Church and the 
Masses. 

The next addiess, entitled A Creed that Needs no Revision, was 
delivered by President E. V. Zollars, of Hiram, O. Of course he repic- 
sented the creed that needs no revision to be Christ— the personal, living, 
loving, all- pervading Christ of the scriptures. 

The closing address of the Disciples Congress was delivered by Dr. B. 
B. Tyler, pastor of the Church of Disciples, New York City. 

HISTOKICAL AND DOCI'KINAL STATHMENTS, HY KEV. GEO. F. HALI.. 

Origin.— ’Y\\t Disciples of Christ, or Chri.stians, date the origin of the 
religious movement they advocate near the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

In the year 1809, in Washington county, Pennsylvania, Thomas Camp- 
bell, then a Presbyterian minister, recently arrived in this country from the 
north of Ireland, issued a declaration and address which the Disciples gener- 
ally regard as the initiatory of this religious reformation. 

This remarkable paper was a plea for Christian union and the restora- 
tion of New d'estament Christianity. It was a call to all Christians ofeveiv 
name and creed to “come firmly and fairly to original ground and take up 
things just as the apostles left them.” In this way “ becoming disentan- 
gled from the accruing embarrassments of intervening ages, they could stand 
with evidence upon the same ground on which the church stood at the 
beginning.” ' 

“Never before had any reformer taken distinctively such ground as 
this, Never before had any one presumed to pass over so lightly the 
authorities and usages and decisions of so many intervening centuries. 
Here, indeed, was the startling proposition to begin anew— to begin at the 
beginning ; to ascend at once to the pure foundation of truth, and to neglect 
and disregard, as though they had never been, the decrees of popes, councils, 
synods and as.semblies, and all the traditions and corruptions of an apostate 
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church. Here was an effort, not so much for the reformation of the churcli 
was that of Luther, and of Calvin, and of Wesley, but for its complete 
lostoration at once to its pristine purity and perfection. Hy comini? at 
once to the primitive model and rejecting all human imitations; by submit- 
ting implicitly to the Divine authoritv as plainly expressed in the Scriptures, 
and by disregarding all the assumptions and dictations of fallible men, it 
was proposed to form a union upon a basis to which no valid objections 
could possibly be offered. By this summaiy method the church was to be 
at once released from the contioversies of eighteen centuries, and from the 
conflicting claims of all pretenders to apostolic thrones, and the primitive 
gospel of salvation was to be disentangled and disembarrassed from all those 
corruptions and perversions which had heretofore delayed or arrested its 
progress.” 

In connection with this movement, headed m western Pennsylvania by 
'rhomas Campbell and Alexander Campbell, a similar movement was 
inaugurated in the states of Kentuckv and 'I'cnnessee under the leadership 
of Barton W. Stone, and other ministers of the Presbyterian Church. These 
separate movements as they grew coalesced, and in theii developed form 
became known as the ” Disciples of Christ.” oi ‘‘ Church of Christ.” 

<7«£/ Drt/ 4 W*-—Congieg.Uions, 0,030 ; members, 837,310; Sun- 
day schools, 5,715 ; Sunday school scholars and teachers, 491,062 ; ministers, 
5,Soo; value of church property, $15,000,000. 

'Fhe various home and foreign missionai) societies raised last year 
$379,271.67, In the foreign field they have missions in Japan, China, India 
and 'Furkey, also in Scandinavia and Jamaica. 'I'here are engaged in the 
missions about one hundred missionaries and native helpers. 

Among their educational institutions are: Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia; Butler University, Indiana; P.ureka College, Illinois ; Drake Univer- 
sity, Iowa; Kentucky University, Kentucky; Cotner University, Nebraska. 
Among their leligioiis publications are : 'Ihe Chn'^iian Standard^ Cin- 
cinnati, O. ; The Chnstian St. Louis, Mo. ; The Chnsinni Oracle, 

(. hit ago, 111 .; The Aposlolii Louisville, Ky. ; The Gospel Advocate, 

Nashville, d’enii., and The Chridian Commomoealtli, London, Ivngland. 

It is estimated that the Disciples are building on an average one church 
house foi every dav in the year. And according to United States census 
report foi 1890 no Protestant denomination is increasing in numbers more 
lapidlv. 

Principles . — The following brief statement of the principles of the 
Disciples was prepared under the supervision of their General Christian 
Missionary Convention for distribution during the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition : 

The “Christians or Disciples of Christ” plead for the union of all 
Christians, to the end that the woild may be evangelized. To secure this 
they teach that there must be a return to the principles and practice of the 
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apostolic age according to the axiom: “Where the Scriptures speak, we 
speak; where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent.” The following brief 
synopsis comprehends substantially the conclusions arrived at in Ihe appli- 
cation of the above axiom : 

That the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
inspired Word of God, and that they are all-sufticient as a lule of faith and 
life. Hence all human cieeds as tests of fellowshij) and bonds of com- 
munion are rejected, seeing that they cause and jieipetuate diMsion. 

That there is one God, the Father, who created and sustains all things. 

That Jesus was God manifest in the llesh ; that he died foi our sins and 
arose again for our justification ; that he ascended to heaven, where he ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. 

That the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father, and that in conversion 
and sanctification he operates through the tuith. 

That baptism is the immersion in water of a penitent believer, into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spiiit. 

'I'hat the death of Christ should be commemorated on the first day of 
every week in the Lord’s Supper. 

I'hat the followers of Christ ought not to wear any names othei than 
those found in the New Testament, such as Christian, Disciple, etc. 

That the church consists of all the regenerate, and that these consti- 
tute one flock even as there is but one Shepherd. Our Lord prayed for llie 
union of his followers, that the world might believe. 'I’he apostles uiged 
the church to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. Hence, 
sectarianism and dcnominationalism are necessarily unscriptuial and essen- 
tially evil. 

That in the Christian system Christ is ceiitial and siipieme. Chiist 
himself IS pieached as the only Saviour of sinners and the only head of the 
church; hence, we call no man master; neither Paul, nor Apollos, nor 
Cephas, nor Luther, nor Calvin, nor Wesley, nor Campbell ; accoidmg as it 
is written, “he that glorieth let him glory in the Lord.” 

It is confidently believed that the position heiem set forth is scriptural 
and catholic, and the only practical basis for the union of all Chiistians. 
With a return to apostolic principles and practices, the divisions which are 
now the shame and weakne.ss of the church would cease to exist, and the 
one great barrier to the speedy and complete evangelization of the world 
would be abolished. The men and means now needed to maintain secta- 
rian and denominational establishments could be used in the regions beyond. 
A united church would be ii resistible, and in a single generation could 
carry the Gospel to every kindred, and tribe, and people, and tongue on the 
globe. Our Lord’s prayer would be answered, and the world would believe, 
d'his is a matter of supreme moment, and no denominational associations, 
however sacred, and no vested interests ought to be allowed to stand, for a 
single instant, in the way of its consummation. 



THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONGRESS 

By Rkv. Josiah Strong, D.I). 

Held in Art Institute October 8th-isth. 

The program was divided into four general subjects, viz.: 1. Religious 
Liberty. II. The Religious Condition of Protestant Cliri.steiidom. III. 
Christian Union and Cooperation. IV. The Church and Sociological Piob- 
lems. 

I. One of the avowed objects of the Evangelical Alliance from the first 
has been to promote religious liberty, which it has done in .Sjiain, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, 'I'urkey, Peisia, South America and many othei countries. 
It has made effoits not only in behalf of persecuted Protestants, but has 
also defended the religious liberty of Roman Catholics and Jews as well. 
And should occasion ari.se, the Alliance would with ecjual zeal seek to secure 
liberty of conscience to Mohammedans, Buddhists and Brahmans. 

Nothing has contributed more to the progress of civilization during the 
past four hundred years than religious liberty. It was, therefore, eminently 
fitting to the occasion that there should be an address on Religious Liberty 
and the Progress of Mankind, which was made by Bishop Charles 11. Fowler, 
D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Nothing is more characterietic 
of our American in.stitutions than the separation of church and state. Relig- 
ious Liberty and the State, therefore, was discussed by Rev. James M. 
King, D.D., secretary of the National League for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Institutions. There was presented also a paper written bv lion. J. L. 
M. Curry, LL.D., late United States .Minister to Spain, on 'I'lie I’lesent Con- 
dition of Religious Liberty 'riiroughout the World. 

II. The object in discussing the Religious Condition of Protestant 
Christendom was not so much to make statistical presentations as to trace 
the present currents of religious thought, to point out existing phases of 
religious life, and to mark those con<litions to which the churches must adapt 
themselves in order to accomplish their mission. 

Papeis were prepared or addresses made as follows: On Australasia, 
by Rev. II. B. Macartney, M.A., Incumbent of .St. Mary’s, Caulfield, Victo- 
ria; on Canada, by Rev. George Monro Grant, D.D., Principal of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada; on France, by Prof, jean C. Bracep of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. V.: on Germany, by Count Andreas von Bern* 
storff, of Berlin; on Great Britain, by Lord Kinnaird, of London; on Italy, 
by Rev. Comm. Matteo Prochet, D.D., of Rome; on the Netherlands, by 
Col. R. Roosmale Nepoen, of Doom, Netherlands; on Scandinavia, by Rev. 
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M. Falk Gjertsen, of Minneapolis, Minn.; and on Switzerland, by Prof. 
Edouard Naville, of Geneva, Switzerland. 

While the religious conditions of these different countries differ in impor- 
tant particulars, there are certain most significant resemblances. In all there 
seems to be much of popular unrest, much of unbelief, and in all there are 
social problems demanding attention, of which only the Gospel of Christ can 
furnish the solution. 

III. Christian union and cooperation. When twelve hundred delegates, 
representing many countries and more than fifty denominations, met in Lon- 
don in 1846 to form the Evangelical Alliance, their avowed object was “the 
furtherance of religious opinion with the intent to manifest and strengthen 
Christian unity, and to promote religious liberty and cooperation in Chris 
tian work.’' 

For nearly half a century now the Evangelical Alliance has afforded a 
common ground between the denominations for the expression and cultiva- 
tion of Christian fellowship, and for the promotion of cooperation in Chris- 
tian work. The duty of Christian union and cooperation becomes more 
evident as the sin and waste of selfish competition grow more apparent; 
and the weakness of disunion becomes more obvious as we better appreciate 
the magnitude of the work demanded of the churches, if they are to Chris- 
tianize our civilization. 

The waste of competition and cooperation as a remedy were empha- 
sized by President W. DeW. Hyde, D.D., of Bowdoin College, Me., in an 
address on Christian Cooperation and Church Extension. He was followed 
by representatives of the Baptist, Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian home missionary societies. Rev. Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D.D., spoke on Christian Cooperation and the Social Mission of 
the Churches. A paper on Organic Union : Its Reasons and Prospects 
was prepared by Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., I.L.D., Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Western New York ; one on Denomination Fed- 
eration, by Rev. James McCosh, D.D., LL.D.. of Princeton, N. ].; one on 
The Evangelical Alliance and the Reunion of Christendom, by Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D., profes.sor in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Prof. Schaff’s death occurring only a few days after the close of the Confer- 
ence lends added interest and emphasis to this, his last message to the 
churches. Mr. A. J. Arnold, Secretary of the British Alliance, sent a paper 
or the Work of the Evangelical Alliance of Great Britain, and Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., spoke on The Aims of the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States. 

It seemed to be the general conviction that the divisions of Protestant 
Christendom are lamentable, and that the selfish competition of the churches 
is scandalous. To the question, how are these evils to be remedied ? 
there seem to some three possible answers, viz., (i) organic union, (2) 
denominational federation, and (3) the cooperation of the local churches. 
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It was urged that however desirable organic union might be, and however 
completely it might solve the problem, the solution would come too late, for 
the need is immediate and urgent, and organic union will be impossible for 
many years, if not for many generations, yet to come. 

Denominational federation would make possible an official, ecclesias- 
tical cooperation, which would be good so far as it went, but such cooper- 
ation would be subject to very serious limitations. It would stop the com- 
petition of the various home missionary societies, which would be a great 
economy of men and of money ; but such a body would be weak in the pros- 
ecution of reforms, and in attempts to solve the great sociological problems 
of our times. On all such questions its position would necessarily be con- 
servative ; It could not lead. It could never go faster than the slowest 
denomination enteiing into the federation. As there could be no compul- 
sion, the denomination which was least advanced on any question would 
necessarily determine the position of the federation. Such would be the 
result of what might be called federation at the top. 

The cooperation of the local churches, or federation at the bottom, 
promises larger results. A half dozen neighboring churches, representing as 
many different denominations, can be induced to take a much more advanced 
position concerning needed reforms and new methods of work than the half 
dozen denominations which they represent. The conservatism of one com- 
munity would not keep back a less conservative community. When local 
churches have learned to cooperate, then the churches of different towns and 
counties and states might learn to act together in behalf of common interests 
and of popular reforms. This is the kind of organization which the Evan- 
gelical Alliance for the United States advocates. For such a cooperation 
we need not wait until the churches can all think alike, which might not be 
desirable even if it were possible ; if in essentials there is union, in non- 
essentials liberty, and in all things charity, the churches will be able to work 
together for common objects, and so realize the strength which comes from 
cooperation. Such cooperation would transform the churches from a Chris- 
tian mob into the army of the living God. 

IV. By far the greater part of the program was given up to the church 
and sociological problems. This congress had been preceded by many 
church congresses, which had presented the strength, the resources, the 
peculiar characteristics and adaptations of the several denominations. In 
the long list of preceding congresses there had also been many in the 
interest of needed reforms, where the great problems of modern civilization 
were discussed. It was the special province of the Alliance Conference, 
coming as it did at the close of this long series of religious and reformatory 
congresses, to point out the relations of the churches to these reforms, to 
show how the vast resources of the various denominations could be applied 
to the solution of the great problems of our times. The supreme aim of the 
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United States Alliance at the present time is to assist the churches to see and 
to accomplish their social mission. 

It also recogaizes the fact that all life is conditioned by its environ- 
ment. The conditions on which the life of churches depends are under- 
going important changes. The sliifting of population from country to city, 
and from “ down town '* “ up town ” has profound significance and far- 
reaching consequences. New habits of thought and life have displaced the 
old. It IS a vital question whether the churches will adapt themselves to 
these changed conditions, and therefore flourish. 

The Alliance aimed to make the .section confeiences of its Columbian 
congress a school of new and approved methods, by which churches have been 
enabled to adapt themselves to changed conditions and through which they 
have won a notable success. Experts who have been eminently succe.ssful 
in their respective lines at practical Christian work spoke out ol their own 
experience. For instance, Rev. John C. Faville, of Appleton, Wis., who 
spoke on The Evening Congregation, told how, in a single year, he liad 
built up his Sunday evening congregation from two hundred to eight oi ten 
hundred. Rev. Kerr B. Tapper, D.D., of Denver, who spoke on A Work- 
ing Church, described the methods by which his church was enabled to add 
over 360 to its membership last year. Rev. Rus.sell 11 . Conwell, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, told the story of his own church as an example of a larger 
conception of the churcli’s mission. His church is declared by Rev. B. Fay 
Mills to be the most remarkable on the continent, if not in the world. 
Prof, C. R. Henderson, D.D., of the University of Chicago, told how to 
reach workingmen, and spoke out of the experience of a ten-yeais pastor- 
ate in which there was not a single Sabbath without inquirers. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford, of New York, who spoke on the same subject, has had a phenom- 
enal success in winning workingmen. Mrs. Lucy Ruler Meyer, who spoke 
on deaconesses, is herself a deaconess and is recognized as standing at the 
head of the deaconess movement in the United .States. Miss Grace 11 . 
Dodge, who spoke on Working Girl’s Clubs, is the founder of the same. 
Mr, James L. Houghteling one of several who answered the question. What 
Can the Churches Effect through Young People’s Organizations? is the 
founder of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Muss Jane Addams, who dis- 
cussed Social Settlements, is the founder of the famous Hull House of 
Chicago. Rev. Willard Parsons, of New York, who spoke on Fresh Air 
Funds, originated and has administered the Tribune Fresh Air Fund, which 
has given two-weeks vacations to 124,092 children and one-day excursions 
to 107,979 others, at a total cost of over $300,000. Mr. Alfred T. White of 
Brooklyn, who discussed Tenement House Reform, has built the most suc- 
cessful tenement houses in the world. Such were the experts who gave to 
their hearers the results of their valuable experience. 

The general subject of The Church and Sociological Problems was 
divided into : 
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EVANGELISTIC. 

A Working Church. — Dr. K. B. Tapper. 

Athletics in Reaching Young Men. — Prof. Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., 
Lord Kinnaird and Prof. A. Stagg. 

Deaconesses.— Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, Sister Dora (Miss Dora Stephen- 
son), Margaret Dryer and Rev. George U. Wenner, D.D. 

Evening Congregation. — The Rev. John C. Faville. 

Factory Town, Christian Work in. — Rev. Percy S. Grant and Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D. 

How to Put Young Men and Women to Work. — Rev. H. S. Bliss and 
Rev. N. M. Calhoun. 

How to Reach the Non-Church-Going Element of our foreign Popu- 
lation. — Rev. E. A. Adams, D.D., and Prof. Jernberg. 

How to Reach the Non-Church-Going Workingmen. — Rev. J. Elmen- 
dorf, D.D., Dr .W. S. Rainsford and Prof. C. R. Hendcr.son, D.D. 

How to Utilize Church Buildings during the Week. - Dr. K. B. Tap- 
per. 

House-to-House Visitation. — Mrs. S. B. Capron and Mrs. Lucy S. 
Bainbridge. 

Institutional Methods of Church Work. — Rev. C. A. Dickinson. 

Lumber Camp, Christian Work in. — Rev. W. G. Puddcfoot and Mr. A. 
Terry. 

Object Talks and Stereopticon Sermons. — Rev. C. H. Tyndall. 

Open Air Services. — Rev. E. H. Byington. 

Parish Houses. — Rev. George H. McGrew, D.D. 

Tent Work. — Mr. F. Schiverea. 

What can the Churthes Effect through Young People’s Organizations ? 
— Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, Rev. C. A. Dickinson ; 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Mr. James L. Houghteling ; Ihe Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, Prof. Graham Taylor. 

REFORMATORY. 

Charity, a Scientific Basis of. — Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D. 

Foes of Society, Church and State, — Mr. Anthony Comstock. 

Labor Problem, The. — Prof. R. T. Ely, LL.D. 

Municipal Government. — Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 

Organized Charities. — Rev. H. G. Hoadley. 

Political Reforms. — Prof. John R. Commons. 

Social Purity (for men). — Mr. Anthony Comstock and Rev. W. G. Pud- 
defoot. 

Social Reform, Christian Basis of. — Prof. George D. Herron, D.D. 

Substitutes for the Saloon, — Prof. John R. Commons. 

Tenement House Reform. — Mr. Alfred T. White and Rev. W. T, 
Elsing. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Chautauqua Circles — Dr. W. A. Duncan. 

Kindergarten — Mrs. E. W. Blatchford, Missl^ucy Wheelock, Mrs. Mary 
H. Peahody, Miss Paine, Miss Wood and Mrs. Putnam. 

Manual Training — Bishop Samuel Fallows, D.D., and others. 

University Extension — Prof. Nathaniel Butler, Jr. 

SOCIAL. 

Boy’s Brigades — Prof. Henry Drummond and Rev. Mr. R. Deming. 
Boy’s Clubs — Rev. John C. Collins and Rev. II. S. Bliss. 

Domestic Circles — Miss Grace H. Dodge. 

Fresh Air Funds — Rev. Willard Parsons. 

Holiday Houses — Miss E. A. Buchanan. 

Maternal Associations — Miss Lucy S. Bainbridge. 

Outing Clubs — Rev. W. T. Elsing and Rev. H. S. Bliss. 

Social Settlements — Mrs. Charles Henrotin. 

Men’s Settlements — Mr. Robert A.Woods and Rev. George Hodges, D.D. 
Women’s Settlements — Miss Jane Addams. 

Working Girls’ Clubs — Miss Grace H. Dodge. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Institute of Christian Sociology — Prof. John R. Commons, and 
others. 

Christian Basis of Social Reform — Prof. George D. Herron, D.D. 
Christianity and the Evolution of Society — Prof. Henry Drummond, 
F. R. S. E. 

Church and Labor Problem — Prof. Richard T. Ely, LL.D. 

Church and Municipal Government — Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
Churches and Public Baths — Mr. John Baton. 

Country Church, The Problem of the — President W. DeW. Hyde, D.D., 
Rev. George E. Hooker, Rev. Norman Plass, Mr. Robert A. Woods and Rev. 
O. D. Sewall. 

Failures in Charities — Mr. C. D. Kellogg. 

Foes of Society, Church and State — Mr. Anthony Comstock. 

Historical Evolution of the Kingdom of God — Pressident George A. 
Gates, D.D. 

Inner Mis.sion of England — Rev. B. B. Patton, D.D. 

Inner Mission of Germany — Rev. G. U. Wenner, D.D. 

Institutional Methods of Church Work — Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D.D. 
Mission of the Church, an Enlarged View of the — President E. B. 
Andrews, D.D. 

Savings Banks and Provident Funds— Rev. Howard S. Bliss. 

There was also a conference on theological education, with Prof. 
Graham Taylor, D.D., of Chicago Theological Seminary, as chairman. 
The program was as follows : 
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The Work of the Seminary as Conditioned by its Location —Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright, Oberlin Seminary. 

Field Work, its Educational Value and Relation to the Financial Aid 
of Students —Prot. Graham Taylor, Chicago Seminary. 

Student Preaching — Prof. Herrick Johnson, McCormick Seminary. 

Relation of the Seminary to the Foreign Population — Prof. 11. M. 
Scott, Chicago Seminary, and S. L. Umbach, Union Biblical Institute. 

Relation of the Seminary to Foieign Missions —Prof. James P'. Riggs, 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in America. 

Standards of Admission, Scholarship and Degrees — Prof. A. C. Zenos, 
McCormick Seminary. 

Relation of the Seminary to Colleges -Prof. A. C. Little, Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute. 

Relation of the Seminary to the University ; to what F'xtent can the 
Divinity School Share the Advantages of the University ? — Prof. PL B. 
llulbert, Chicago University Divinity School. 

The PLiglish Bible : its Literary, Historical and Scientific Study — Prof. 
PL T. Harper, Chicago Seminary; Instruction in its Use in Personal Work 
—Rev. R. A. Torrey, Biblical Institute, Chicago. 

Spiritual Training in the Seminary — Prof. Charles S. Nash, Pacific 
Theological Seminary. 

'The discussions under the gencial division of The Church and Socio- 
logical Problems were rich in practical suggestions, and will prove to be 
invaluable to all live churches and to churches sufficiently alive to want 
more life. 

There remains only space for a few general observations : 

1. Enough has been said to show how comprehensive was the pro- 
gram. Professor Drummond remarked : “ I simply want to express my 

wonder and delight at the program which has been put into your hands 
to-day. Like Lord Kinnaird, 1 shall frame it and keep it to remind me 
not only of the trends and torrents of Evangelical thought in America, but 
of the scope and breadth of the P>angclical faith.” 

'I’he program was also practical, not speculative. Dr. McPherson 
said of it, that it was devoted not to “ pathology or diagnosis, but to the art 
of healing.” 

2. The two-thirds of the program which were devoted to the 
church and sociological problems, were a recognition of the necessity of 
exact knowledge and the need of expert training in all social reforms. It was 
made manifest that kind hearted, but ignorant goodness may do as much 
harm as well schooled villainy. God’s methods are scientific, and if we are 
to be intelligent helpers of God, our methods also must be scientific. 

3. The program itself and the sympathy with it, expressed both by 
the speakers and by the religious press in general, indicate that the churches 
are beginning to see that they have a duty to the entire man and to the 
entire life, and are beginning to recognize their social mission. 
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This larger conception of their mission on the part of the churches 
means nothing less than a coming Christian renaissance. 

4. This larger conception of the mission of the churches springs from a 
clearer and truer vision of the Christ and his mission. His love, his teach- 
ings and his example are the inspiration of the new movement v/hich aims 
to apply his salvation to body as well as soul, and to society as well as to 
the individual. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

'I'hi.s Congress was held on September 19th and continued to the 2 1st. 
At the piesentation meeting on September 19th addresses were delivered by 
Rev. S. P. Spreng, of Cleveland, O., on “The History of the Evangelical 
Association;” by Bishop J.J. Esher, of Chicago, 111 ., on “The Doctrine of the 
Evangelical Association,” and by Bishop S. C. Breyfogel, of Reading, Pa., 
on “ The Polity of the Evangelical Association.” Abstracts of two of these 
papers follow. A complete edition of the papers presented at this Congress 
IS published by the Evangelical Association Publishing House. 

I. The History of the Evangelicai. AssociATioN. -The Evan- 
gelical Association may well lay claim to being the ecclesiastical first-born 
of this fecund century. Jacob Albright, under God the founder of this 
church, was born May i, 1759. He was converted about 1790. In 1796 he 
began to preach. In 1800 he temporarily organized the first three classes, 
or congregations, in Eastern Pennsylvania. In 1803 the first general council 
was held. In 1807 the first annual conference was organized, and in 1816 
the first geneial conference met. The Evangelical Association is di.stinct- 
ively an American product, the result of American religious conditions, 
synchronous with a notable American revival dating about the year 1800. 
Jacob Albright was born in America and reared here. 'Phe same is true of 
all the early leaders. During the first fifty years her activity was confined 
to the United States and Canada. She was first called into life to meet the 
pressing needs of the German speaking population of this country, especially 
the Germans of Pennsylvania, by (juickening spiritual life, and emphasiz- 
ing the importance of vital godliness among them and others. Albright 
and his co-laborers felt called upon to do for the neglected Germans in this 
country just what Wesleyan and other missionaries were doing for the 
English-speaking population. Albright, who had been reared in the midst 
of formalism, experienced a profound and radical change of heart when he 
was over thirty years of age. His whole ministry was, accordingly, a 
solemn and effectual protest against religious formalism. He and his co- 
laborers preached repentance and insisted upon the experience of conversion 
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by the energy of the Holy Spirit, as the only true beginning of a spiritual 
life. Albright would have found a congenial home in the M. E. Church, 
but when he followed the Divine call to preach the Gospel to his erring 
brethren in their mother tongue, his path naturally diverged into an inde- 
pendent course, as that church did not wish to enter this field. He preached 
no new doctrine. He created no schism. He had no quarrel with any 
church. He simply followed the call of duty, and a separate organization 
was the necessary outcome, which, however, did not take permanent shape 
until after his death in 1808. 

Notwithstanding the persecutions with which the movement was 
afflicted, the work prospered and grew. The fathers of the church preached 
the Gospel to the common people — in the language of the people. When 
the necessity for labor in the English language arose they preached m that 
tongue also, as well as in German. To-day at least one-third of its mem- 
bership worship in the English language, while there are very few indeed 
among its ministers who do not understand both languages, and the propor- 
tion is rapidly increasing in favor of the English. 

The present status of the church is as follows. She is represented on 
three continents, America, Europe and Asia. 

Present membership, 145,829; ministers, 1,327 ; church edifices, 2,119; 
probable value, 114,928,000 ; parsonages, 722 ; probable value, jS933,200 ; 
Sunday schools, 2,222 ; scholars, 167,000; conferences, 25. 

The institutions of the church are a publishing house in Cleveland, 
Ohio, founded in New Berlin, Pa., in 1816, now valued at jg502,000 ; North- 
Western College at Naperville, 111 .; Union Biblical Institute, Naperville, 
111 .; Ebenezer Orphan Home, Flat Rock, Ohio ; Alten-Hcim, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Charitable Society, Orwigsburg, Pa.; Branch Book Concern, Stuttgart, 
Germany ; Theological Training Schools, Reutlingen, Germany, and 'Pokio, 
Japan. 

The circulation of its periodicals is as follows : 

Der Christluhe Botschafter (German official organ), 19,000 ; The 
Evangelical Afesseuger organ) 1 0,000 ; magazines, Sunday 

school literature, etc., 195,000. 

Missions are being carried on in the large cities in this country and on 
the frontiers to the number of 452. Two mission conferences exist in Europe 
with 70 missionaries and 9,000 members. A Missionary Conference is 
organized in Japan with 16 missionaries, and 600 members. The sum of 
$140,000 is raised annually for missions. During the fiscal year just closed, 
an average of $1.52 per member has been raised. 

In all the work of the Evangelical Association there has been a steady 
insistence upon sound conversion, spiritual worship apd holy living. Evan- 
gelical in doctrine, Evangelistic in method, and associational in polity, she 
has been distinctively a missionary church. 

II. The Polity of the Evangelical Association. — The Evangelical Asso- 
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elation is neither hierarchical nor congregational in its polity, but avoiding 
either extreme has adopted the Episcopal and Connectionai form. 

1. The Organic Stritctnre.—'\\\t. authoritative rule in the church is the 
Word of God. Her Book of Discipline contains the fundamental law. In 
the ministry there are two orders known lespectively as “ deacons ” and 
“elders.” In the official duly and authority of the ministry there is a grad- 
ation of offices termed respectively, the “ preacher in charge,” the “ presid- 
ing elder,” and the “bishop.” The bishop's most important functions aie 
the ordination and the annual appointment of the preachers. 

'I'here are three conferences, the quarterly, the annual, and the general. 
All of these have judicial prerogatives, and only the geneial conference has 
legislative powers. It is the supreme court of law in the church and the 
final arbiter of all controversy. There is no lay representation. 

2. The Genius of the Church.— 'Y \\q Evangelical Association possesses 
a pronounced individuality, the most marked characteristics of which are the 
following : 

1. The itinerancy is inseparable from the inner life and animating 
spirit of the church. It is the highest economic expression of that spirit. 
It secures a distribution of gifts and a diversity of service among all the 
churches and cultivates a .spirit of unity between the ministry and member- 
ship as well as between the churches themselves. 

2. The simplicity of her spirit. Her ministry depend not upon any 
claims to a personally transmitted authority or unbroken succession of 
Old illation. There is no attempt at stately architecture, elaborate forms of 
worship, or imposing ceremonies. Her very simplicity constitutes her 
grandeur. 

3. Her economy is an intensely practical one. Her genius takes the 
short cut for the realization of the great purpose, at the same time avoiding 
instinctively all irreverent and vulgar methods. A controlling force 
influencing the life of the entire organization is Christianity applied. 

4. Thoroughness of character Superficiality of religious experience 
and Christian life is repugnant to the spirit and institutions of the denomi- 
nation. There inheres in her life a stern sense of right and an uncompro- 
mising hostility to shams of every kind associated with a loving spirit of 
condesension and mercy to the erring. Her love of pure doctrine is ecjualed 
by her love of a pure life. 

5. Aggressiveness of spirit. There thrills through the church the 
spirit of conquest foi Christ. A restless energy prompts constantly to the 
occupancy of new fields at home and abroad. The wheels of her machinery 
are made to go. Her spirit gives birth to new institutions, modes of 
organization and improved ;nethods of work as the progress of Christianity 
requires. If her practical life is Christianity applied, her aggressive spirit 
is Christianity on fire ! 

3. The Aim . — The aim of her polity is the preservation and promul 
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gation of sound doctrine, the observance of a truly spiritual worship, the 
edification of all the members into a building of true holiness, the maintain- 
ance of her purity by a strict discipline, to possess the indwelling influence 
of the Holy Spirit and to carry the Gospel to the ends of the earth. 


PRESENTATION OF THE FREE BAPTIST CHURCH. 

By Jas. a. Howe, D.D., of the Cobb Diviniiy School. 

Address delivered before the Parliament of Religions September 25th. 

The first Baptist church in English history was of the free or general 
Older, and antedated the first particular Baptist church by twenty yeais. 
General Baptists long constituted the larger and more influential part of 
English Baptists, and among the earliest Baptist churches in America no 
siiKill number were of that persuasion. The church planted by Roger Will- 
iams was the first. With numerous churches, centrally ])laced, they gave 
eaily promise of large development in America. This promise only needed 
fulfillment to remove every occasion for Free Baptists becoming a separate 
people. But General Baptists aimed at simplicity, clung to crude forms of 
worship, neglected to educate and support the ministry, and fell so far 
behind the age that at the end of one hundred and fifty years of existence 
here their churches, though not few, weie too little associated to be easily 
recognized as a distinct people. 

In 1780 Benjamin Randall, unaware of them and innocent of sectarian 
design, organized a church at New Durham, N. H., that became the first of 
the modern Free Baptists. 

The ministers associated with and immediately succeeding him had 
little theological training. Often their general intelligence but slightly 
excelled that of the better part of their congregations. They possessed 
enough strength of character to gam leadership and to stamp marked feat- 
ures upon the character of the church. They gave special prominence to 
the necessity of personal verification of Christian truth. Conversion meant 
a sense of sin, cries to God, struggle and victory ; followed by peace, com- 
munion with God, love for Christianity, and living joy in Christ and duty. 
Religion without emotion was paradoxical. Christian truths were, if appre- 
hended, sure to stir the soul. Chri.stian life was life at the center of moral 
being, always deep, active and strong, answering to the most fervid descrip- 
tions on the sacred page. This was “experimental religion.” 'I'hese 
preachers refused to be bound to any one parish, and their itinerant ministry 
was martyrdom. In preaching they relied on the immediate aid of the 
Spirit, and often became indifferent to exact preparation. .Study of the 
Scriptures, prayer, meditation, and almost any unwritten arrangement of 
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the theme left the mind open, they held, to inspiration from above. To 
preach with power the preacher needed only to be en rapport with the Spirit. 
Learning was not indispensable; the Spirit was. They aimed at reaching 
conscience through feeling. They denied the value of dry intellectual light 
in efforts to change the depraved will. If a sermon were not melting, it was 
only a pleasant sound. They cultivated a spirit, style, tone and mien that 
would appeal to the feelings. They so affected their congregations that a 
dry eye could not be found. Earnestness, simplicity and sincere feeling could 
not be withstood. Immediate conversions were frequent. Charges of fanat- 
icism they could not escape. But when .their zeal carried them into extrav- 
agance, it was soon checked. Between fervor and fanaticism the leaders dis- 
tinguished, and promptly checked all tendencies to disorder. The usefulness 
of these men might be envied but not often surpassed by many better-cul- 
tured and more illustrious ministers. Their work was progressive, upward 
and broadening, correcting earlier mistakes by subsequent improvement till 
our day. 

Until 1800 Free Baptists regarded themselves as members of the denom- 
ination. But the formation of a New Hampshire association consolidated 
Calvinist Baptists, and left non-Calvinist ones alone. Free Baptists were 
forced into closer relations, and the multiplication of churches compelled the 
adoption of some polity. At first they called themselves “ Monthly Meet- 
ings,” because meeting once a month for fellowship, and considered them- 
selves branches of the New Durham Church. In a few years these monthly 
meetings were recognized as complete churches. With increase of numbers 
came the (juarterly meeting, composed of churches in a restricted locality ; 
the yearly meeting, embracing the (juarterly meetings in a large region or a 
state ; and after fifty years the general conference. At first annual, then 
biennial, now triennial, this organization comprises all yearly meetings, 
and is remarkably flexible and complete. It is the one peculiar feature of 
our government. Congregational in character, it speaks for the church on 
faith, polity and order, and within the limits of independency makes the 
denomination homogeneous. It publishes encyclicals on moral questions, 
and on religious questions affecting the character of the ministry or pulpit- 
teachings. Without waiting for other churches, it pronounced American 
slavery un-Christian, and refused fellowship to slaveholders. It declared 
temperance the duty of every man, total abstinence the only practical rule. 
To this principle it committed ministry and laity. It encouraged the build- 
ing of academies, seminaries, colleges and divinity schools, changing the 
current from indifference to enthusiasm for Christian education. Impelled 
by the command to preach the Gospel to every creature, Free Baptists had 
at home gone everywhere. In 1830 they sent missionaries to India. All 
that public opinion has done for the emancipation of woman was to some 
extent anticipated by Free Baptists, who from the first maintained her right 
in the church to pray, preach and hold office. In New England they led the 
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way in offering a college course to her, Bates being the first to take this 
position. 

The Scriptures being our only rule of faith and practice, at first we said : 
Other creeds are needless. But when the rising church found itself charged 
with heresy, it published a confession of faith. As this is orthodox at every 
point, it will not be necessary to speak of tenets held in common with evan- 
gelical churches, except as some answer the question : How differs her creed 
from that of other Baptist churches ? 

From one Baptist body Free Baptists differ by accepting the Nicene 
symbol in respect to the Divinity of Christ ; from another in regarding sav- 
ing faith as fiduciary rather than historic, antedating baptism and securing 
forgiveness independently, since baptism is but a symbol and public profes- 
sion of receiving grace, and from a third in finding only two gospel-ordi- 
nances enjoined, and in viewing church government as originally democratic. 

Our vai lance from regular (Particular) Baptists deserves particular 
mention. PTee Baptists prefer the early Greek theology to the Augustinian, 
or Arminianism to Calvinism ; recognize child-baptizing churches as prop- 
erly organized Christian churches; and hold to non-sectarian communion at 
the Supper. Our special contention has been in behalf of the first and last 
positions. As to Calvin’s teachings, we have challenged the five points. 
The decree ot salvation is indeed founded on God’s sovereign will, but, 
therefore, on the divine nature and infinite goodness that could not be good- 
ness and refuse to rescue as many as possible from the consequences of sin. 
By the divine will all men are equal before the principles of grace. Elec- 
tion rests on faith in Christ, though not given because of that faith. P'aith 
is not the touchstone of an anterior election, but the terms of its reception. 
Christ’s dying for every man proves his impartial effort to obtain every 
man’s salvation. One sin of the first man could not shatter his and 
his descendant’s moral faculties, when numberless after sins have no 
such effects. Hence every sinner has natural ability to obey God and to 
repent. The Spirit makes God’s benevolence beat upon every heart, and 
influences it to repent, believe and be saved. With the first free choice of 
Christ the Spirit enters the heart, to cleanse, renew and sanctify it, and to 
fill it with the love of God. Since the Spirit enters through faith, by loss of 
faith he departs ; a partaker of the Spirit may fall away hopelessly. Free 
Baptists deem the strength of free will correspondent to the degree of 
accountability. They have been tolerant of opposing views, conceding 
what they asked : the right of private judgment. They have not denied the 
validity of the title of child-baptizing churches. As little as different views 
of grace can different views of baptism undermine the c/cKXco-ta of any. 
Christians who obey Christ’s law of baptism as they understand it, are true 
churches of Christ. Free Baptists welcome all Christians to the Supper. 
Since church ordinances aim at holy character, those who have not been 
immersed and yet manifest this character have the greatest qualifications 
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for receiving the Supper, h'ree Baptists ask, “ Are the symbols of redemp- 
tion comparable with the redemption itself? Can one redeemed be denied 
the mere symbol? What has the church to do but observe whether the 
Master visibly fellowships at his table with child-baptizers, and to do the 
same ?” This liberality has allowed them to add, “ Free communion” to 
“free will,” “ free grace” and “free salvation.” In itself the Free Baptist 
faith stands out complete, logical, compact a.id so loyal to apostolic truth 
that it seems a transcript from the New Testament. It places evangelical 
truths in the forefront. “ Back to Christ” is the call. In response to the 
influences Providence has set in motion, Free Baptists have in many things 
amended the exterior life, and removed the defects of early days. No 
tenet, however, have they seen reason* to modify. The currents of piactical 
belief, if not of speculative theology, set toward their catholicity of spiiit 
and truth, their stable yet liberal orthodoxy. Possibly they have been 
chosen to present that reasonable and attractive center of truth for the com- 
ing church where all shall be in one fold under one Shepherd, that 
“One far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


CONGRESS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

(ORTHODO.X.) 

This church presented the following program : Our Church and its Mis- 
sion, by James Wood; Our Origin and History, by Joseph B. Braithwaite ; 
Church Organization, by Calvin W. Pritchard; The Position of Woman, liy 
Anna B. Thomas ; Missions, by Josephine M. Parker; and the Philosophy of 
Quakerism, by Thomas ^ewlin. We give their salient points, the author of 
their report having omitted names. Distinctive Quakerism is to be interpreted 
by the one truth that the Spirit abides in every converted soul, that baptism 
of the Spirit is administered by Christ himself, and with the seal of sonship 
with God. There follows a closeness of relationship beyond description. 
No human being can come between this soul and Christ. The priesthood of 
believers lies next to the corner-stone of Quakerism. Sacerdotalism is rejected, 
and sacramentarianism. The one effectual baptism is that from Christ. The 
communion is real, — spiritual partaking of Christ’s body and blood by faith. 
Such fundamental principles determined the direction and character ot our 
philanthropic work. The earliest formal protest against slavery in modern 
times was made by Friends in 1688. Much has been accomplished by them in 
securing liberty. Their refusal of oaths was one of the most frequent occas- 
ions of fines and imprisonment in early times. Their question continually 
was : Shall we obey God rather than man ? They held their meetings con- 
trary to Parliament and the orders of the crown. Instead of taking up arms 
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they taught the world that there are other quite as effective means of comiuest, 
and that moral courage may accomplish more than the sword. I'hev showed 
the patriotism of endurance and suffering tdl their faithfulness w.i-^ tewarded, 
conscience aroused, and Parliament compelled to pass laws lecogmzmg lib- 
erty of conscience and worship, lieforethe century in which they rose passed 
away, their simple affirmation was made legally effective, and subsequent 
legislation made the statute applicable to all possible cases. Oui mission 
was general and special : To preach the Gospel to every creaUiie; and to 
carry to all Christians the message of their liberty and privileges in the Gos- 
pel. Our organization was a development as need appeared. As numbers 
increased, general meetings were called. Where Friends weie numerous it 
became needful to meet often and periodically, and (juarteily meetings were 
established. Soon came a demand for more frequent meetings, embracing 
fewer churches ; and monthly meetings were established. In 1O78 began the 
yearly meeting. This is a legislative body; the <)uarterly meeting a meeting 
for conference between churches; and the monthlv meeting the executive 
body, receiving and dismissing members, recording ministers, appointing all 
important officers, and carrying out instructions fiom quaiterly and yearly 
meetings. Government is thoroughly democratic. Every membei has a seat 
and a voice. Men and women are alike eligible to all offices. ( )ui numbers 
through the world are 100,630. We have mi.ssions in Alaska, Aimenia, 
China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, Palestine and .South Afiica. Our 
(Red) Indian missions number thirteen, with twenty churches, moie than 
half of whose members are Indians. Home-Mission boards work success- 
fully in the .South and West. All our churches have Sabbath schools, and 
stimulate Bible study. 

Quakerism is not a system of negation merely. It was not organized 
only to testify against customs and practices. No philosophy has moie posi- 
tive back-bone than Quakerism. Its “thou shalls” are more frequent, are 
thundered in louder tones, than its “thou shalt nots.” Its piinciples were 
outlined in the apostolic church. In religious life and actual experience they 
make real the doctrines taught by philosopher and priest ages befote. The 
universality of the spiritual nature was brought to light and life in the religi- 
ious world by Quakerism. 

(IIICKSITE.) 

This church gave the following program : Statement of Faith, by How- 
ard M. Jenkins; Mission Work, by Joseph J, Janney ; Woman in the Society, 
by Elizabeth C. Bond; Education, by Edward H. Magill ; Cooperation, by 
R. S. Haviland ; and. Grounds of Sympathy, by Aaion M. Pow'ell. We give 
salient points in our report, having omitted names. 

The Friends arose as an outgrowth of English Protestantism about 1 650. 
The distinctive and vital feature of our faith is belief in inner light or divine 
immanence or immediate revelation. William Penn said : “'I’he bent and 
stress of their ministry was conversion, regeneration and holiness : a leaving 
92 
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off the superfluous, reducing the ceremonious and formal, and pressing to 
the soul the substantial, necessary and profitable.” Our faith’s main points 
comprise: (l) Recognition and worship of the Supreme Being, whose 
attributes are goodness, love and mercy ; (2) the divine immanence, God’s 
direct self-revelation to our perceptions, his shining into our souls if admit- 
ted; (3) the Scriptures as confirming that immediate divine revelation, 
recording God’s visits to the soul in past ages, and in the New Testa- 
ment presenting the crowning truths of the Christian dispensation. We 
revere the Scriptures and desire enlightenment from the Spirit who gave 
their truths. Without his enlightenment none can obtain true spiritual 
knowledge of them; (4) the divinity of Christ. The divine nature, the 
Christ spirit, the Word dwelt in Jesus in unparalleled and finitely immeas- 
urable degree. He is “the highest possible manifestation of God in man”; 
(5) the Christ-rulc in daily life. Desiring the guidance of the Divine Spirit 
in Jesus, and from his example and from inward convinccment embracing 
his infinite truth, this is the ideal of religious life. Out of our endeavor to 
guide our daily acts by these rules have come our testimonies and most of 
our peculiarities. 

Fox announced the equality of woman with man, Women were recog- 
nized as ministers, given charge of such church matters as concerned them, 
and gradually given joint authority in all affairs until no distinction is known 
as to any duties or privileges. Fox wrote that all differences should be set- 
tled by arbitration. In 1692 the earliest book of discipline required all 
differences between Friends to be thus settled. In 1793 Friends inaugurated 
commercial arbitration. In 1824 they had all legal regulations for arbitra- 
tion consolidated into a parliamentary act. Friends began prison reform in 
1786. Their influence originated the Pennsylvania system. Some years 
before our Revolution, Philadelphia Friends formed a prison association. 
In 1813 Elizabeth Fry wrought improvement in English prisons, and formed 
an association in 1817 which soon received government assistance on account 
of its eminent success. Penn, in 1682, solved the problem of the manage- 
ment of the Indian and of his rights. As teachers among Indians, Friends 
have generally adopted most practical methods, encouraging the use of farm- 
ing implements, mechanic trades, etc. In 1800 model farms and machine 
shops were opened, and efforts made to inculcate the dignity of labor, and 
to induce the Indian to release woman from servitude. Religious instruction 
was not neglected, but no proselyting was attempted. Friends favor the 
abandonment of tribal relations, development of family life, and ultimate full 
citizenship among whites. In 1687 (?) Friends questioned the rightfulness 
of slavery. In 1774 Philadelphia advised manumission of slaves fit for free- 
dom. In 1776 it concluded that slaveholding among its members could not 
be tolerated. In 1790 slavery was abolished among all Friends. There was 
deep concern about the condition of the freed negroes. Many meetings 
Assumed care of them, and this care has extended to the present in schools 
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for the children and in other assistance as need arose. The first official 
action on intemperance occurred in 1679. Friends undertook to prevent tlie 
delivery of rum to the Indians in exchange for land. In 1685 the meeting 
unanimously agreed that it was dishonorable to sell liquors to Indians. In 
1710 the practice was discontinued, and Friends begged the legislature to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicants near their meeting-houses. Between 1795 
and 1810 subordinate meetings received repeated injunctions to have Friends 
abstain from distilling, using or selling spirits. In 1812 these were made 
disownable offences. Our philanthropic union works for peace and arbitra- 
tion, temperance, social purity, negro education, disuse of tobacco, for 
dependent children, against indecent literature, lotteries, gambling and 
kindred vices, for prisons and asylums, and in Indian affairs. Education 
was very early recognized as necessary. Friends speedily required proper 
oversight of children whose parents were unable to give them proper school- 
ing. Our first boarding-school opened in 1667, our first corporate action 
coming in 1672; Penn Charter School in 1689; Clerkenwell School, uniting 
manual training to intellectual studies, in 1702; and Ackworth School, the 
backbone of English Quakerism, in 1779. We have a full proportion of 
schools and colleges, noted for thoroughness, moral oversight and sex- 
equality. 

The General Committee {Huksite)are — JONATHAN W. PLUMMER, Chair- 
man; Emma R. Flitcraft, Vice Chairman; Allen J. Flitcraft, Treas- 
urer; Benjamin Smith, Secretary; Edwin Green, James McDonald, 
Edward Speakman, Phebe W. Brown, Elma Louise Brown, Eliza- 
beth T. Law, Hannah A. Plummer, Mary W. Plummer, Mary Poul- 
son. 


PRESENTATION OF THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. 

By Rev. J. G. Kircher, of Chicago. 

September 34th. 

The German Evangelical Church has the glory of having, through Mar- 
tin Luther, restored the Bible to the people. She also has understood the need 
of its careful study. To these German reformers is due the great extension 
of educational opportunities in Germany whereby it has become the educa- 
tional center of the world, and especially the leader in theological thought. 
This religious education, according to the church, must begin in childhood. 
A German Evangelical parent feels that the Bible must have the first place 
in every school attended by his children. While we hold it to be the sacred 
duty of the whole community to build schools where all, without difference 
of race, color or station, are guaranteed a thorough education, conscience 
binds us, however, to provide with our own money schools for our children 
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where the Bible is at home, where they are taught according to it the pre- 
cepts of our blessed Evangelical faith. Such schools have given to the world 
men like Arndt, Gerhard, Spener, Franke, Zinzendorf, Lavater, Stilling, 
Tholuck, Bengel, Mender, Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, Ullman, and others. The 
German Evangelical Church has created and given to the people religious 
songs, church hymns, for every walk of life and every experience, hardly 
equaled in any other tongue. Under the labors of A. H. Franke, in 1694, 
Halle founded the first orphan asylum, and in connection therewith a hos- 
pital and various other charitable institutions. In 17 lO he founded the 
famous Bible Society of Halle. The birthplace of these institutions is Ger- 
many, and their spiritual mother the Evangelical Church. Thence, they 
have been transported to England and America. The work of foreign mis- 
sions goes back to the same source, for in 1706 Frederick IV. of Denmark 
founded a mission in India and Franke of Halle sent him Ziegenbalg to do 
the w'ork. In 1728 a special institute was founded at Halle for preaching 
the Gospel to the children of Israel. 

The history of our church in America begins with October 15, 1840, 
when SIX ministers of the Gospel of the German Evangelical Church met at 
Gravis Settlement, Missouri, and organized for the better prosecution of the 
woik of preaching and teaching their brethren. That company has grown 
to a synod of 800 ministers, 960 congregations, numbering 200,000 souls. 
Wc have a theological seminary at St. Louis, Missouri, with three professors 
and seventy students ; a Proseminar at Elrnhurst, Illinois, with eight profes- 
sors and 130 students. We have 453 schools, with 317 ministers and 136 
teachers. Our home mission work is prosecuted in the far West, the great 
cities and the harbors of Baltimore and New York. Our foreign mission 
work is carried on in India. We are supporting a number of orphan asy- 
lums, hospitals and deaconesses homes. 


THE JEWISH CONGRESSES. 

Held in the Art Institute August a7th-3oth. 

None entered more heartily into the spirit of the Parliament of Religions 
than did the Jews. They hailed with delight this opportunity to add their 
testimony that, however manifold the titles may be, the beliefs, hopes and 
aims cherished by all religions in common are more important than a long- 
standing and deep-rooted intolerance has led mankind to believe. They 
were anxious to witness to the truth of Malachi’s words, that from the rising 
to the setting of the sun God’s name was great among the nations, and to 
declare what is and has been Israel’s offering in the service of the Lord of 
Hosts. 

Under the auspices of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
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and the Central Conference of American Rabbis, the denominational con- 
gress convened in the Hall of Columbus, August 27, and in view of the sad 
history of the Jews, significant are the words with which President C. C. 
Bonney welcomed the assembly. “By the Providence of the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, the mother church from which all the Christian 
denominations trace their lineage, and which stands in the history of man- 
kind as the especial exponent of august and triumphant theism, has been 
called upon to open the religious congresses of 1893. far more impor- 
tant and significant is the fact that this arrangement has been made and this 
congress is now formally opened and welcomed by as ultra and ardent a 
Christian as the world contains. It is because I am a Christian, and the 
chairman of the general committee of organization of religious congresses 
is a Christian, and a large majority of that committee are Christians, that 
this day deserves to stand gold-bordered in human history as one of the 
signs that a new age of brotherhood and peace has truly come. We know 
that you are Jews, while we are Christians and would have all men so, but of 
all the precious liberties which freemen enjoy, the highest is the freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of conscience, and this great liberty 
is the right, not of some men, but of all ; not of Christians only, but of Jews 
and Gentiles as well. 1 desire from all men respect for my religious con- 
victions, and what I ask for myself, a Christian, I must give to you as Jews, 
Through all the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament we walk side by 
side, revering the creation ; journeying through the wilderness ; chanting 
the psalms and inspired by the prophecies; and if we part at the threshold 
of the gospels it shall be, not with anger but with love, and a grateful 
remembrance of our long and pleasant journey from Genesis to Malachi.” 

The program of the various congresses aimed to expound the funda- 
mental doctrines, hopes and aims of Judaism, to "explain the chief spiritual 
contributions for which humanity is indebted to it, what is its attitude toward 
other religions, and in what respect it is still indispensable to the highest 
civilization ; and it is generally conceded that the speakers presented these 
topics with courage, clearness, force and learning, and wdthal in a spirit of 
love and tolerance. 

Ever since the dawn of history, the sons of Abraham have been 
entrusted with the charge of everywhere proclaiming the one God in order 
to be “a blessing unto all nations of the earth,” and Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, 
of Cincinnati, explained that the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the 
God of Israel, the God enthroned in Zion cannot be understood to signify 
a tribal, national, local or special god ; it could signify only the one God 
revealed to the fathers and to Israel and worshiped by them ; the Creator, 
Judge and Possessor of heaven and earth, exalted above all, prior and 
superior to all matter, time and space, the Eternal Infinite, Absolute Univer- 
sal and Omnipresent One, Supreme Love and Truth, the highest Ideal of 
moral perfection. The highest ethical duty of man, according to the Bible, 
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is to become god-like, to come as near as possible to this highest ideal of 
disinterested goodness, love, mercy, justice and holiness, as we are urged by 
the innate moral law, and as our God-cognition defines. 

Prof. Moses Mielziner, of Cincinnati, proved with many quotations how 
the " Ethics of the Talmud''' are a development of this principle. “ The 
moral teachings of this famous book are as broad as humanity, knowing no 
distinction of creed or race, e.g^ ‘ The duties of justice, veracity, peacefulness 
and charity are to be fulfilled towards the heathen as well as the Israelite.’ 
‘ The pious and virtuous of all nations participate in the eternal bliss.’ 
‘ Man’s salvation depends not on the acceptance of certain articles of belief, 
nor on certain ceremonial observances, but on that which is the ultimate 
aim of religion: morality, purity of heart and holiness of life. 

Rabbi Joseph Stolz, of Chicago, maintained that man’s personal immor- 
tality was always an established belief in Israel, and by quotations and 
inferences from the general principle of Judaism, he proved that throughout 
all his long history we search in vain for a period when this doctrine was not 
affirmed, believed or defended by the Jew. The voluminous literature of 
Judaism is unanimous on the subject, and there is proof positive that a 
clearly defined belief in immortality existed in Israel prior to the rise of 
Christianity, and that Jesus and his apostles taught the doctrine in the very 
words of the Pharisees. In 1885 the Pittsburg Conference declared : ‘ We 
re-assert the doctrine of Judaism that the soul is immortal, grounding this 
belief on the divine nature of the human spirit which forever finds bliss in 
righteousness and misery in wickedness.” The joy is eternal because good- 
ness is everlasting, the pain is temporal, because ” God will not contend 
forever, neither will he retain his anger to eternity.” Our life here fashions 
our life hereafter. “ This world is the vestibule to the next.” 

But the hope of immortality must not be the basis of ethics. That is 
selfishness. “Be not like servants who serve their master for the sake of 
the reward.” 

In this connection. Rabbi Isaac S. Moses, of Chicago, in his treatise on 
the “Function of Prayer According to Jewish Doctrine,” maintained that the 
object of Jewish worship is to lead man to perfection on earth. The func- 
tion of Jewish prayer is not to persuade God into granting us favors, or by 
our hymns and praises to influence his will ; it is rather man’s opportunity 
to learn to subject his will to the will of God, to strive after truth, to enrich 
the heart with love for humanity, to ennoble the soul with the longing after 
righteousness. To the Jew, the house of prayer is not the gate to heaven, 
but the gate to righteousness, through which he enters into communion with 
the larger life of God. The main elements of Jewish worship are freedom, 
law, truth, love to God and man, holiness, gratitude, peace and universal 
brotherhood. Characteristically Jewish are the words with which every 
service closes: “We hope, O God, that all superstition will speedily pass 
away, all wickedness cease, and the kingdom of God be established on 
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earth; then will the I.ord l)c king over all the earth; on that day shall God 
he acknowledged one and hi>. name be one.” 

'1 o hung about this time when “the earth shall be as full of the 
knowledge of Go<l as the depths of the sea arc covered with water,” is the 
mission of the Jew, and Rabbi Kaufman Kohler, of New York, speaking of 
the “ Synagogue and Church in their Mutual* Relations,” maintained that the 
synagogue and church lepresent refraction «)f the same divine light of truth, 
the opposite polar currents of the same magnetic power of love. Working 
111 diffeient diiections and spheres, they supplement and complete one 
another while fullilling the great providential mission of building up the 
kingdom of tiuth and iighteousness on earth. 'The synagogue holds the key 
to the mvstenes of the church which is flesh of our flesh and spirit of our 
spint. Jesus and his a{)ostles w'cie Jews both in their life and teaching. 
Jesus was in e\eiy respect a tiue son of the .synagogue. There was no 
reason w hv he shouhl antagonize the teachings of the synagogue any more 
than John the Baptist did, noi was there reason for the Jewish people at 
large or for the leaders to bear him any giudge, or to hate the noblest and 
most loftv-minded of all teachers in Israel. It was the anti'Semilism of the 
chinch of the second centurv that cast the guilt upon the Jew and his religion. 

When the church amalgamated pagan elements, the synagogue parted 
company; but while standing in defense of his own disputed rights in the 
great battle between faith and icason the Jew helped and still helps in the 
linal triumph of the cause not of a single sect or race or class but of human- 
ity, in the ^ tablishing of freedom of thought and conscience, in the unfold- 
ing of perfect manhood, in the rearing of the kingdom of justice and love in 
which all creeds and nationalities, all views and puisuits will blend like the 
rainbow colois of llie one bright light of the sun. 

What this “ Shaie of the Jewish Beople in the Cultuie of the Various 
Nations and Ages” was, Brof. Gotthard Deutsch, of Cincinnati, explained 
with much attention to the historical details, 'rhey gave the world the 
Bible which they watched with such jealous care and devotioa that it found 
Its way into the thought and sentiment of all civilized men. Christianity as 
it was developed during the first century, derived its doctrines, thoughts 
and forms of expression from Rabbinical Judaism. The oiiginal feature of 
Christianity is its combination of the with the national Jewish messi- 
anic idea and tins is the result of Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy. The 
Jews earned Greek learning into Europe, dissipating mediaeval darkness. 
They were the pioneers in Biblical Criticism, the science which contributed 
so much to the enlightenment of the world and to the purification of its 
moral philosophy and religious concepts. They supplied the weapons for 
the Protestant Reformation. They furnished Spinoza, the pioneer of mod- 
ern philosophy. And they occupy a prominent place in the history of 
modern ait, music, drama, literature, journalism, science, philosophy, 
exploration, statesmanship and finance. 
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The Jews have never been mere idle recipients of the liberal cultuie of 
others, but they have always been eager and earnest co-workers in every 
realm and department .of knowledge. Rabbi Samuel Sale, of St. Louis, 
proved this thesis in his essay, “ Contribution of the Jews to the Preserva- 
tion of the Sciences in the Middle Ages,” demonstrating that the Jews weie 
the only means and instrument by which the philosophy of the ancient 
(Leeks was transmitted to the European world, giving a lasting incentive 
and inHuence to the philosophic thought of the middle ages. And witliout 
the precedent contributions of the Jews to the sciences in the middle ages, 
the Protestant Reformation would not have been possible. 

Rabbi David Philipson, of Cincinnati, speaking on “Judaism and the 
Modern State,” afiirmed that the Jews do not consider themselves a nation, 
but a religious community which expects no personal Messiah and desires 
not to icturn to Palestine. They arc Jews in religion only, citizens of then 
f.ilheiland, wherever it may be, in eveiything else ; their faith has no inter- 
ests that aic at variance w'ilh the common weal ; they are not a class stand- 
ing apait, but their hearts and hopes are bound up with everything that 
conduces to civic advancement and then countiy’s honor and political tri- 
umph ; they recognize in all men brethren; and pray for the speedy coming 
of the dav when all the world over religious difference will have no weight 
111 political councils. 

Rabbi (J. (iottheil, of New York, speaking on “The Development of 
Religious Ideas in Judaism Since Moses Mendelssohn,” said : 

rile idea of a “chosen people ” has for us no other meaning than that of 
a iieojile commissioned to do a certain work amongst men ; it implies in oui 
sense no inhcient superiority of race or de.scent, least of all of preference 
and favoiitisni in heaven. The w'ord that came fiom the Jewish mind 
thousands of vears ago : “Ood is no respecter of persons,” is not contra- 
vened bv us either in our belief, or in our prayeis, or in our feelings towards 
non-Jews, and that other word fiom the same source: “ Love thy neigh- 
boi as thy.self,” forbids us to countenance the least restriction of right or of 
<lutv based on a difference of race, station, culture or religion. Whatever 
there is vet in our liturgies or in our ceremonials, even if it only seems to 
conflict with that great (iospel, will disappear when the new order of ser- 
vice now in preparation shall become the accepted ritual expression of the 
Reformed Judaism in America. 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, spoke on the “Ideals of Judaism ” 
and “Biblical Criticism and Judaism;” Rabbi Joseph Silverman, of New 
York, on “Popular Errors About the Jews;” Rabbi M IL Harris, of New 
York, on “Reverence and Rationalism;” Rabbi L. Grossmann, of Detroit, 
on “ Attitude of Judaism to the Science of Comparative Religions ;” Rabbi 
C. IL Levy, of I.ancaster, Pa., on “Universal Ethics According to Prof. 
Steinthal ;” Rabbi A. Moses, Louisville, Ky.,on “ Who is the Real Atheist ;” 
Rabbi 1 . Schwab, St. Joseph, Mo., on “ A Review of the Messianic Idea of 
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the Jews froiT( the Earliest Times to the Rise of Christianity Rabbi E, 
Schrieber, Toledc, O., on “ The Historians of Judaism of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tuiy;” Rabbi A. Kohut, New York, on “Genius of the Talmud;” Rabbi S. 
I lecht, Milwaukee, on “A Sabbath-School Union;” Rabbi B. Felsenthal, 
Chicago, on “ The Study of Post-Biblical History.” 

” The Position of Women Among the Jews ” was the theme of Rabbi 
Max Landsberg, of Rochester, N.Y. He showed that the position assigned 
to woman in the Biblical history of her creation, where the perfection of 
matrimony is the close union of one man and one wife for life, is expressed 
in such an exalted manner that not only all conceptions of antiquity are put 
in the shade, but the highest civilization yet attained cannot conceive of a 
more sublime ideal. Here is a perfect equality of man and woman ; yea, 
the Bible does not say that woman, the physically weaker one, shall leave 
her father and mother and cling to her husband, but man, the physically 
stronger one, shall cling to his wife, who in a high condition of humanity is 
morally and ethically his superior. A wealth of sentiment so universally 
ascribed to modern ideas is contained in this ancient Hebrew thought. It 
furnishes the key-note for the exalted position of woman among the Jews so 
strangely exceptional in practical equality, chastity, dignity, domestic affec- 
tion, religious power and moral influence, when compared to that of all the 
ancient and many of the modern nations. To-day the Jewish woman has 
the same religious rights and obligations in the synagogue that man has, 
and she is a most powerful factor in the promotion of Jewish religious life 
and sentiment. 

JEWISH WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 

The Jewish Women’s Congress convened on the 4th of September and 
continued in session four days. The preliminary work for the Congress was 
done by a committee of which Mrs. Henry Solomon was chairman, Mrs. I. 
Moses, vice chairman, and Mrs. Henry Ader, secretary. There was no advis- 
ory council, but the members of the committee were in correspondence with 
the noted Jews throughout the world. No less than three thousand letters 
were written and received. In this manner the most capable women were 
found to write the papers upon the subjects most desirable to be presented. 
The subjects were divided into three classes — Religious, Philanthropic and 
Social. The program was as follows ; 

September 4, “Jewish Women of Biblical and of Mediaeval Days to 
1500,” Mrs. Louise Mannheimer, Cincinnati, O. “Jewish Women of Modern 
Days from 1500,” Mrs. Helen Kahn Weil, Kansas City. Discussion, led by 
Mrs. Henrietta Frank, Chicago ; Dr. Kohler, Dr. Hirsch. 

September 5, “ Women in the Synagogue,” Miss Ray Frank, Oakland, 
Cal.; Dr. Moses. “ Influence of the Discovery of America on the Jews,” 
Mrs. Pauline H. Rosenberg, Alleghany, Pa.7 Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams, 
Dubuque, la. Discussion, led by Miss Esther Witkowsky, Chicago. “ Women 
as Wage-Workers with Special Reference to Directing Immigrants,” Miss 
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Julia Richman, New York City. Discussion, led by Mrs. Sadie Leopold, 
Chicago; Mrs. Henry D. Lloyd. “ Influence of the Jewish Religion on the 
Home,” Miss Mary Cohen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker; 
Mrs. Chapman, Dallas. Discussion, led by Miss Julia Felsenthal. 

September 6, “Charity as Taught by Mosaic Law,” Mrs. Kva L. Stern, 
New York. “ Woman’s Place in Charitable Work — What it Is and What it 
Should Be,” Mrs. Carrie Shevelson Benjamin, Denver, Colo. Discussion, led 
by Miss Bamber, Boston ; Mrs. Narva. “How Can Nations be Influenced 
to Protest or Even to Interfere in Cases of Persecution,” Mrs. Laura Jacob- 
son, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Ida Hultin, Chicago ; William J. Onahan, Chicago ; 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago ; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, Prof. Chas. Zeublin. 
Discussion, led by Miss Lillie Hirshfield, New York. “ Mission Work Among 
the Unenlightened Jews,” Mrs. Minnie Louis, New York City. 

September 7, “ Organization,” Miss Sadie American, Chicago. 

The papers were invariably good and the discussions very interesting 
and exhaustive, and were participated in by Jewish and Christian women. 
Of the twenty women whose names appear on the program, nineteen were 
present, illness preventing the attendance of one. If any one subject may 
be singled out, it is the one chosen for presentation on Wednesday evening, 
“ How can Nations be Influenced to Protest or Even to Interfere in Cases of 
Persecution.” Both papers presented showed care and study, and although 
taking different points of view, were equally good. 

They were followed by an interesting discussion in which Archbishop 
Ireland, Dr. E, G. Hirsch, Mr. Onahan, Prof. Zeublin and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones participated. It is needless to say that all of the speakers occupied 
one platform regarding persecution. If no solution could be found to the 
question, it is to be hoped that the interest aroused may result in some plan 
whereby the world at large will cease to be inactive whenever one country 
jeopardizes the welfare of all others by its inhumanity. The audiences far 
exceeded the expectations of the committee, being at all times too large for 
the hall. On Wednesday evening it was necessary to hold an overflow 
meeting, and both halls were completely filled. The souvenir of the con- 
gress consists in the collection of the principal traditional songs of the syn- 
agogue, and the women of the committee are gratified to know that this 
collection has found its way into many synagogues where the songs of Zion 
had not been heard for many years. The Congress was the first gathering 
of women ever assembled in the interest of Judaism, and out of it a National 
Council will result which promises to become a large and powerful organiza- 
tion. Invaluable assistance was given the Chairman by Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin, the able vice-president of the Auxiliary, and to her the great success 
of this congress, as of many others, is largely due. 



THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD CONGRESS. 

Held September iith-i3th. 

The Hon. C. C Bonney said, in opening the Congress : 

I am happy to meet and welcome you on the occasion of your Congress 
for the presentation before the leligious world of the characteristic doc- 
trines of your faith and the achievements which the Lutheran Church has 
made in the service of man. The special object of the various Lutheran 
Congresses is to make the faith and history of this chinch better known at 
large. The Lutheran Church was raised up in the order of divine provi- 
dence to exemplify and emphasize the great doctrine of personal responsi- 
bility to God, and, therefore, stands as the representative of individuals in 
religious life, solemnly exercising self-judgment according to the laws of 
righteousness. The whole tendency of the Lutheran movement in Christianity 
is to prepare the way for a better, deeper, higher and more powerful church 
of the one God, who was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 

The Rev, Lee M. Heilman, D.D., chairman of the Congress, 
responded : 

A special pleasure has been taken in accepting the courteous invita- 
tion to participate in this great Parliament. Columbus and Luther were 
contemporaries and providential co-workers. The one discovered a new 
continent, the other provided for it the principles of liberty. When Colum- 
bus was making his famous voyages to America, which were destined to 
revolutionize the sciences of geography, commerce and civil government, 
Martin Luther, at Eisenach, Magdeburg and Erfurt, was storing his mind 
with that liberal education and those principles of individual liberty which 
disenthralled Europe, and eventually gave to the land of Columbus its unpar- 
alleled civil liberty and the greatest republic the world ever saw. Within 
one week of the time when Mohammed’s rule overthrew the freedom of the 
Mameluke power in Egypt, Luther nailed upon the Castle Church of Wit- 
tenberg those theses, the echo of whose hammer sound struck the long-silent 
chord of freedom in all Europe. On the very day when Cortez conquered 
Montezuma and placed Mexico under the Romish rule of Spain, there was 
enacted at Worms a scene which forever checked arrogant supremacy over 
human liberty. 

Our American Lutheran forefathers, from 1621-1636 and for several 
centuries, have laid us under tribute of honor, even on this proud anniver- 
sary day, by their sacrifice and seal of blood for liberty’s cause. While 
they constituted about a tenth of the American people there enlisted in the 
war of the revolution, Lutherans coming out from numerous Tories, and 
from central and southern colonies, probably double their quota of the tenth. 
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We may, then, sir, be permitted to believe that the Columbian discov- 
ery has reached its present renowned results so worthy of our gigantic expo- 
sition, through the movements of the Reformation and through no small aid 
rendered by the immediate sons of the Reformation. The distinguished 
orators we now introduce, will speak of the permanent principles and the 
unchangeable truths of hitherto unchanged creed, which, with millions of 
this faith, promises to achieve yet greater results in the coming great events 
of this age. 

Prof. S. F. Breckenridge, D.D., Springfield, Ohio, spoke on “The 
Lutheran Church and Higher Criticism.” 

Whilst the reformers recognized a human element in the sacred writings 
and the necessary imperfections due to it, they maintained that they are a 
revelation from God through the instrumentality of the men who wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Luther’s discouraging remarks upon 
the canonicity of the Epistle of St. James were omitted in his works after 
their second edition. Underlying the Augsburg confession, which Luther, 
during its preparation by Melancthon, scrutinized with zealous care, and of 
which he said, “ It pleases me exceedingly well,” is the implied assumption 
that it was based on the Word of God as the final authority. The Formula 
of Concord declares, “The sacred writings are declared to be the sole and 
infallible rule by which all tenets ought to be tried and according to which 
we ought to judge all doctrines as well as teachers.” .... Trials for heresy, 
I believe, have been very rare in Protestant Germany. It has been supposed 
that the best way to overcome erroi is to place by its side the bright light 
of truth. Although the Lutheran Church, especially in Germany, suffered 
much from the times of Semler to those of Strauss and F. C. Bauer, the old 
faith survives in the hearts and lives of the mass of the people and their 
pastors. So far as I know, all the professors in the theological seminaries 
in this country have held and do hold and teach that the Scriptures in the 
Old and New Testaments are the Word of God and constitute the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice. 

But the Christian world is now in a conflict, whose forces have been 
gathering for more than a century. 

Dr. Adolph Stoecker, former court preacher at Berlin, spoke eloquently 
of the Reformation on this side and that side of the sea. He believes that 
there is too much going after ever new things in Germany. But the Gospel 
is preached in simplicity. 

Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D., Gettysburg, Penn., gave an address on “ The 
Place of the Lutheran Church in History.” 

With the Lutheran Church as the first army that waged successful bat- 
tle against Rome, modern history has its birth. The result was the vanish- 
ing of spiritual darkness before the rising sun. It was life from the dead ; 
it was a revolution that contained the germs and the pledge of every advance 
that society has made in 400 years. All the other great historical churches 
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have sprung from the Lutheran. To her repudiation of papal assumptions, 
to her translation of the Scriptures, and to the saving doctrines preached by 
her leaders at the peril of their lives, they owe their existence. “ Her con- 
fession,” says Dr. Schaff, “ struck the keynote to the other evangelical con- 
fessions.” 

The Lutheran Church is the great mediating power between ancient and 
modern Christianity. She struck her roots deep into the past and enriched 
her strength from the soil of the church in every age between Luther’s and 
that of the Apostles. She is the conservative church. The confession of the 
Church of England, which has been followed by others, is in large part 
almost a literal transcript of that of the Lutheran. Of the Lutheran liturgy 
they could say, “It is substantially the outline and structure of the service ot 
the Western Church for a thousand years.” Her conservatism has made her 
the bulwark of civil liberty. Lutherans were the first to come to this country 
with the purely missionary purpose. The fir.st to proclaim and enact religious 
tolerance. 'I'hey were the first Protestants in America as well as in Europe 
to suffer religious persecution. 

We point with just pride to the Lutheran church as the church of cul- 
ture. She is called by writers of other denominations, “the Church of Theo- 
logians.” Her great doctrinal systems, setting forth in articulate fullness and 
clearness of scriptural doctrine, is paralleled only by the vastness of her devo- 
tional literature, her myriads of hymns and chorales and her manuals of piety, 
showing that her richness of spiritual life is the counterpart of the richness of 
doctrinal development. 

Prof. C. Jensen, D.D., Brecklum, Germany, spoke on “The Best Gift of 
the Lutheran Church to America.” 

The speaker uttered some of the most practical and spiritual truths 
needed by the ministry. Pastors ought to be men of pronounced convictions 
in scriptural truths, and should not be hampered with doubts about the 
Scriptures being the inspired Word of God. They must be men of the pro- 
foundcst piety. 

Rev. G. U. Wenner, D.D., New York: “The Deaconesses in the Luth- 
eran Church.” 

The office of deaconess was unknown in the period preceding the 
Reformation. It was one of the lost offices in the church. In the East it had 
lapsed in the twelfth century, and in the West it had disappeared as early 
as the eighth century. Luther frequently refers in terms of praise to the 
office of the diaconate as it was maintained among the Waldensians, and 
wishes he had such deacons to attend to the sick and the poor. He also 
regards women as specially fitted for works of charity. It was left to the 
nineteenth century to restore to the Evangelical Church one of its most ben- 
ificent offices. Its beginnings may be traced to the correspondence between 
Baron Von Stein and Amalie Sieveking. The statesman whose far-seeing 
mind grasped the idea and laid the foundations of the modern German 
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Empire, thus shares the honor of being a co-worker and fellow builder in this 
cause. Under Theodore Fliedner, the young Pastor of Kaiserwerth on the 
Rhine, the idea first assumed practical shape and became a living force. It 
has become a familiar and inspiring chapter in the annals of the Church. 
Founded in 1836, it now numbers 807 sisters, on more than 200 stations. 

Rev. E. K. Bell, D.D., Cincinnati, O., spoke on “ The Mission of the 
Lutheran Church in America.” 

When a church makes a specialty of caring for any particular class or 
nationality, to the neglect of others, it can have no rightful expectation that 
the blessing of God will follow. Our watchword must he America for 
Christ and his church. Our labors must unweariedly be spent in his name, 
for that branch of the church which wc believe holds the truth in lo\e, aiul 
proclaims the Gospel which Chiist delivered to the fust preachers of the 
cross. Let no man take our ciown. 

But what is our opportunity in this great field? There are few great 
cities in which special opportunities have been lost by us. The fact is the 
special opportunity is not at hand. The Lutheran church was for years 
compelled to labor against great odds of language and influence. We had 
no literature in the language of the people. We were misunderstood. But 
the day has come when Lutheran theology and literature arc pressing to the 
front in this nation. The students m American colleges can no longer study 
theology without coming in contact with the theology of the Chuich of the 
Reformation. The least trammeled pulpit in America is that of tlie Geneial 
Synod Lutheran Church. The Lutheran Church is becoming more and 
more the church of the masses. Every energy must be bent towaid tlie one 
thing of planting missions. 

Rev. V. L. Conrad, D.I)., Philadelphia, Pa., pre.sented a paper on “ The 
Press in the Lutheran Church.” 

There are in the church in this country fifty-five English peiiodical.s, 
fifty-one German, seventeen Noiwegian, sixteen Swedish, four Danish, one 
Icelandic, four Finnish, one French, and one Hungarian. Tlie speakei gave 
a discriminating history of The Lutheran Observer^ The Lutheran^ The 
iMtheran Standard, The Lutheran Jlsitor, The Ijitheran Lvaui^elnt, The 
lAitherafi World, and The Workman, together with an incisive analysis of 
the spirit and design of each. 

Rev. S. N. Lenker, .Secretary Board of Church Extension, and author of • 
“Lutherans in All Lands,” .said: The Lutheran Church has in the world a 
baptized membership of 52,850,660, ministers 5.120, churches 9,135, parochial 
schools 94,017. It has churches in Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, England, France, Ireland, Wales, Scotland ,and 
fourteen more countries in P'urope. It has 169 churches in Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Persia, Georgia, India, China, Japan and Siberia, with 114,350 
baptized members. In Africa are 100,863 baptized members in 266 
churches. In Oceanica, including Australia, Sandwich Islands, Fiji, Samoa, 
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New Zealand, etc., are 137, 2Q4 members in 4iochurches. In South America 
115,545 members in 90 churches, and in North America, includin^.f (ireen- 
land, Canada, West Indies and the United States, are 7,012,500 members, 
9,13s churches and 5,120 ministers. 

Rev. S. R. Barnitz, D.D., Secretary Board of Home Missions of the 
United States, said : Over $100,000 are annually expended in the support 
of more than 200 missions in this country. The foreign field expends moie. 
This home work is caring for the scattered of our fold, and the learing 
of mostly English-speaking congregations. We work also among those of 
other tongues. Our field is bmitle.ss. The mo.st touching appeals come in 
for help from many sources. Our growth has been the most rapid of any 
church in this country. 

Rev. M. Sheeliegh, Fort Washington, Fa., closed the Congress with a 
poem on Our Lutheran Heritage. 


THE I-UTHERAN CONGRESS (GENERAL 
COUNCIL, ETC.) 

Held in the Art Institute September 2d. 

THE FAITH OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

.By Prof. F. A. Schmidt, D.l). 

Religious truth to us Lutherans is not a matter of barien abstract spec- 
ulation, but rather one of vital practical interest. Our foremost inotive in 
setting a high price on the purity of gospel faith is our conviction that such 
purity of faith is of vital importance in regard to all (juestions that more or 
less closely refer to the salvation of sinneis. How can I please God and 
be accepted of him at death ? This rjuestion, abo\e all others, meiits inves- 
tigation. So central and overmastering is this doctrine concerning God's 
plan of saving sinners, in the Gospel of Jesus, that all othei doctrines mani- 
festly occupy a place subservient to it. Our Lutheran theology follows 
closely the same train of thought. All paits of our faith and confession, 
even the more intricate questions of our systematic theology, have positive 
reference Xo the chief gospel doctrine of salvation alone by faith in Chiist 
Jesus as the Saviour of sinneis. 

Our Lutheran Church has ever maintained the principle that the article of 
justification by faith in Christ is the central doctrine of gospel truth. If 
God’s granting unto us the eternal Gospel is the result of a practical motive, 
to wit, the salvation of lost sinners, and if the Church of God, in proclaiming 
and defending that Gospel, is actuated by the same practical motive, the 
desire of saving sinners, then most assuredly the article of our ju.>tification 
must be recognized as the pivotal article olf the Gospel. The fate of a sinner 
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is determined in the sight of God by his either being accounted righteous 
before God or his not being so accounted. Righteousness in the judgment 
of God is the immediate condition of a man’s being accepted as an object of 
pleasure and an heir to life eternal. That sentence of God by which his 
previous accounting a sinner as a sinner is changed to an opposite accounting 
of a sinner as not a sinner, but as righteous, that justifying sentence of God 
is the decisive point that turns the scale in the eternal fate of sinners. What- 
ever blessings and experiences of grace may lead up to that decisive point 
of our justification before God, they have their great importance in the fact 
of their being means to this end. And whatever blessings and experiences 
may follow afterward, they are the fruits of our justification. 

There are two ways of explaining the idea of God’s justifying a sinner, 
both of which admit that the basis of God’s justification \s righteousness, or 
the fulfillment of the law. God will not justify or absolve any sinner with- 
out the intervention of a sufficiently perfect righteousness. The question is : 
Wherein does this necessary righteousness consist ? Both the law and the 
Gospel testify that God will not be satisfied with our being merely as holy 
as we are able to be by our own powers. Neither does Jesus heal our 
nature so that we ourselves, being born again by his grace and renewed into 
his holy image, can work out our own righteousness and merit an approving 
and justifying sentence fiom God. But are we to come as sinful beings, 
admitting our lost and condemned condition, bringing nothing of our own 
holiness or worthiness on which lo rely, merely accepting the free gift of an 
absolutely complete and perfect wedding garment which Christ has procured 
for us by suffering punishment in our stead and fulfilling the whole law in 
our stead ? 

Righteousness for sinners is brought about in a vicarious way. The 
only begotten Son, the God-.Man, in suffering for sin outweighs the punish- 
ment merited by the whole world of sinners, and in obeying the law here on 
earth as a member of our human family, he is in possession of an obedient 
fulfillment of the law which outweighs the required obedience of a whole 
world of human beings. The glory and dignity of his divine person grants 
this infinite value to his sufferings and obedience. 

CONFIRMATION AND CATECHETICAf. INSTRUCTION IN 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

By Rev. J. N. Kildahl. 

Confirmation has been practiced in the Christian Church since its earli- 
est days. Many of the Reformed Churches have abolished it, while the 
Roman Church has made a sacrament of it. The Lutheran Church retains 
confirmation, not as a sacrament, not as an institution necessary for salva- 
tion under the form in which we have it, but as a very profitable institution, 
which should be practiced by the fhurch in some form or other. It is the 
duty of the church to instruct the young in the Christian religion. It is 
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also the duty of those who have been instructed in the Word of God, and 
believe in Jesus Christ, to confess their faith before men. And the church 
has no right to receive as communicant members persons who are not will- 
ing to promise to lead a Christian life. 

In evangelizing all nations the disciples of Christ were to observe two 
things ; they were to baptize them in the name of the triune God, and they 
were to teach them all things whatsoever Christ had commanded them. 
These two things the Lutheran Church has endeavored and does endeavor 
to do. We know that children, no less than persons of riper years, are 
included in the term “ all nations therefore we baptize them according to 
Christ’s command. But baptism is only one-half of the command ; there- 
fore we also teach them to observe all things whatsoever he has commanded 
us. Therefore we teach them biblical history, that they may know what 
wonderful things God has done lor his children through all generations, 
that they may learn from the pages of history what the wages of sin is, and 
how great the mercy, loving kindness and grace of God is to those who fear 
him. We also teach them the principal doctrines set forth in the Bible. 
We teach them the law of God, that they may know what God wants them 
to do and avoid, and that they may learn to understand that they are sin- 
ners in need of a Saviour. We teach them the Gospel, that they may know 
what to believe. We teach them how to pray, that they may call upon the 
name of the Lord, and through Christ have access to the throne of grace. 
We teach them that God, through the washing of regeneration, has made 
them his children and heirs of everlasting life, that they may know what 
covenant Goa has made with them, what promises he has given them, and 
what he has in store for them, if they remain faithful unto the end. And 
we teach them about the sacrament of the altar, that they may eat the 
body of Christ and drink his blood, so as to be strengthened in their faith. 
In short, we teach them the five parts of the catechism. 

Every Christian who arrives at years of discretion ought to be educated 
so that he can profitably partake of the Lord’s Supper. Therefore we give 
our children a course of instruction in the ludiments of the Christian relig- 
ion, with the pastor as teacher, before they are permitted to come to the 
Lord’s table. 

But can not the Sunday school or the parochial school do that work ? 
Yes, to a great extent, but if the pastor meets with a class of catechumens 
once or twice every week for six or nine months previous to the first par- 
ticipation of the Lord’s Supper the children will learn much more and ought 
to be much better prepared for that occasion. Besides, without this many 
would receive no such instruction at all. 

Why should the children, after having been instructed, make public 
confession ? The children who are confirmed have received infant baptism, 
they have thus been received into the church and are members, but they have 
been mere children and have been treated as such by the church. When 
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they arrive at the age of confirmation they are no longer children and cai» 
not be treated as such. The church has instructed them concerning the 
way of salvation, and now they are to be received into the church as grown 
members, who have a right to all the privileges of such membership. Hut 
the church demands of those who wish to become communicant members 
not only that they must know the will of God, but also that they must live 
according to the will of God. Such confession and promise is what con- 
firmation in the Lutheran Church means. No catechumen who is not in 
earnest in the confession and promise should be confirmed. 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AND PROGRESS IN THE LUTH- 
ERAN CHURCH OF AMERICA. 

By Prof. E. F. Bartjioi.omkvv, D.D. 

The two parts of the subject are related as cause and effect. Human 
progress has always been in propoition to the consciousness of human needs. 
What are the educational needs in the Lutheran Church of America ? 

First, In order that our church may accomplish her true educational mis- 
sion in this country it is necessary that she cherish a lively appreciation of 
her educational history in the old country. Experience proves that it is 
impossible for the Lutheran Church in this country to fulfill her mission by 
ignoring her historical development. Our church has always been an educat- 
ing church, standing with her great institutions and learned men in the first 
rank of Christian scholarship and culture. 

Second, we need enlargement of our educational work. Especially is this 
true of our higher collegiate and theological education. The colleges of a 
church give type, character, power and rank to her organization far moie 
than anything else. Ultimately a church, as also a nation, will be what her 
higher institutions of learning make her. One has recently said : “ If New 
England has been the schoolmaster not of its own people only, but of the 
country, it is because its first settlers established colleges rather than common 
schools.” To this we would add, if “ Germany is the schoolmaster of our 
race,” it is because Germany long ago established great universities. If the 
Lutheran Church in America is to occupy the field marked out for her by the 
Almighty, she must strengthen her reserve force and elevate the fountain-head 
of her power, viz., her higher institutions of learning. 

Third, we need increased facilities for raising up an adequate force of 
clerical and lay workers. The supreme demand of the hqur is not money,, 
but competent men. Wc dare not lower the standard of ministerial qualifi- 
cation. The church must train a ministry adequate to the needs of the age. 
The college is the practical question, the question of supreme importance in 
our church to-day. 

Fourth, we need development of our educational resources. These are 
chiefly money and brain. Our Lutheran people have wealth enough to 
establish and support colleges and universities sufficient for the needs of the 
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church, but hitherto it has not been developed. Our intellectual forces are 
of the highest order, but they too need development. 

bifth, another need is found in the kind of education we cultivate and 
the methods we employ. It has always been our theory that all education, 
fiom the lowest to the highest, should be carried on in connection with and 
in the interests of true Christianity. 'I'he educational conception we stand 
for may be summarized as education of the church, by the church, for the 
church. 'I'liic education must spring from the needs of man’s religious 
nature, and must proceed under the sanction, supervision and fostering care 
of religion. The true end of culture is spiritual life, and the best scholar- 
ship must be held subservient to the ends of personal character and right- 
eousness. From these principles certain important deductions follow. First, 
educational supervision should be vested in the church. Second, our methods 
should correspond with our ground principles. As in general church work, 
so in educational work, conservative methods best become us. We should 
be slow to forsake the old ways, not because they are old, but becau.se they 
have been tried and proved. On the other hand, it is not the part of wisdom 
to reiect e\eiy new thing simply because it is new. The right way lies 
between the extremes. Our policy must ever be that of the Apo.stle : “ Prove 
*ill things ; hold fast that which is good.” 


LUTHERAN CONGRESS, MISSOURI SYNOD. 

One of the most successful of all the religious congresses of 1893 was 
that which crowded the Halls of Columbus and Washington on the after- 
noon and evening of Sunday, the third day of September — that of these dis- 
eiples of the Lutheran faith. The addresses were made both in the German 
and English languages, and a great number of distinguished Lutherans 
were present. Luther’s great hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” 
opened the services in both halls. In one it was sung in German and in the 
■other in the English language. Prof. A. Graebnei, of St. Louis, was the 
first speaker in the Hall of Washington, and his address was on the History 
of Lutheranism in America. After a swift sketch of the settlement and 
<levelopment of the Swedish and Dutch churches on the banks of the Hud- 
son and in the Delaware valley, he showed how the German and English 
Lutheran churches on the Atlantic coast had spread over the continent. The 
main epochs of this remarkable development were 1693, 1793, and 1893, 
and the distingui.shing features of each epoch were brought out most viv- 
idly. He said that during the first half century of Lutheranism in America 
there existed in the valleys of the Hudson and the Delaware congregations 
which cherished the pure doctrine of the Lutheran Church, but there was no 
one m the country to preach it. 
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At the close of the third half century, after another hundred years of 
golden opportunities, there were numerous congregations and a goodly 
number of preachers, Lutheran in name but no longer Lutheran in faith and 
doctrine, while Swedish and Dutch Lutheranism had become entirely extinct. 
An entire change has taken place, however, during the last half century. 
A genuine Lutheran church has grown up in this country, true to the prin- 
ciples of the original church. The states where Lutheranism is strongest 
in its numbers and influence are Missouri and Ohio, while the church is 
growing rapidly throughout the whole Mississippi valley. 

Prof. F. Pieper, of St. Louis, spoke on the “Doctrine of Justification; 
the Article with Which the Church Stands or Falls." In the course of his 
address he said that there were only two essentially different religions to 
be found in the world. According to one of them man was saved either 
entirely or at least in some degree by his own deeds. According to the 
other, salvation was presented to men as a gift of the grace of God without 
the deeds of the law. The former, he said, was the heathen religion in a 
different form. The latter was the Christian religion. The cause of this 
essential difference lay in the fact that all religions, with the exception of 
the Christian religion, gave commandments to their adherents according to 
the different opinions held by their teachers. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tian religion knew but one Saviour, who, in his own person, had worked 
out salvation by his own vicarious life and sufferings and death for all men, 
and presented it as a gift to all who believed. Therefore, there was room 
in the Christian church for deeds or works. After giving an exposition of 
the Lutheran doctrine the speaker went on to show the position of the 
Lutheran Church in regard to certain questions of the day, especially 
emphasizing its relation to the state, to the Bible, and to science. 

At the evening session, which crowded the Hall of Columbus and one 
of the smaller halls of the Art Institute, Rev. L. Hoelter presided. Rev. 
H. Sauer, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., gave an address on the theme, “ We Love 
this our Country, Therefore we Love our Parochial Schools.” Prof. A. 
Crull, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., gave an oration on “ A Free Church and a Free 
Country." And with the anthem, “ Let Every Thing that Hath Breath 
Praise the Lord," this successful congress was closed. 




AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL BISHOPS. 
BENJAMIN F. LEE, D.D., LL.D. ABRAM GRANT, D.D. 


TIIK METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 

The Woild's Congress of the Methodist Episcopal Cliurch began its 
sessions nl the Art Institute, Monday, September 25, 1893. The first sub- 
ject discussed was “The Relation of Methodism to Evangelistic Revivals.” 
Christianity represents the idea of God saving man by the mediation of 
Christ. A genuine revival represents the same idea, the awakening of sin- 
neis and their salvation by faith in Christ. Method i.sin took its name from 
the method of its founders, but its characteristic is spiritual zeal. Boin in a 
revival in the English Church, it has been the fruitful parent of revivals 
ever since. In e\ciy tiue revival there arc two indispensable factors — (i) 
the divine will. God is always ready to revive his work. (2) The human 
will. If man more ncaily resembled God in his constancy, the Holy Spirit 
would immediately sanctify the church and speedily convert the world. 
Man IS constitutionally inconstant. 

Among the practical agencies to be employed in a genuine revival of 
leligionare: Public meetings, the wise use of the Bible, earnest, prevail- 
ing prayer, enthusiastic singing. A revival not only saves individual souls, 
but breathes new life into old intellectual, social, moral and religious insti- 
tutions and calls new ones into being, which in turn prepare the way for 
other revivals, and become potential factors in the world’s evangelization. 
'I'he great want of the world, of the church, of Methodism to-day is a bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost in a powerful revival of religion. Methodism should 
remember its both in a revival. 

Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, Principal of the Chicago Missionary Training 
School, spoke on “Deaconess Work in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Amerrca.” 'I'he characteiistics by which deaconesses may be known, in 
which they differ from other missionaries, may be enumerated as six. Dea- 
conesses are: (l) trained; (2) unsalaried but suppoited ; (3) volunteers; 
(4) costumed; (5) living mostly in communities called homes; (6) author- 
ized by the church. In close connection with the appearance of deaconess 
work in our church, there has taken place a most remarkable quickening of 
conscience concerning our duties toward the sick poor among us. There 
are at present eleven hospitals undef Methodist Episcopal management in 
the United Slates. Eight of them are under the care of deaconess nurses. 
The advantages of this arrangement are two:(i) very greatly increased 
economy; (2) the exercise of a strong religious influence. Miss Dora 
Stephenson, familiarly known as Sister Dora, of London, England, spoke 
on “ Methodist Deaconesses in England.” She defined a Christrian dea- 
coness as a “ consecrated woman working on principle and system for the 
glory of God in the salvation of man, and making that her one business.” 
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She considered as essential to the character and work of the true deaconess ^ 
First, the consecration of heart and life to God. The faith and love which 
say, “ Here am I, Lord, send me.” Second, a sense of vocation, though no 
vow is demanded or given. Third, separation to the work. Fourth, a com- 
munity life, which encourages and sustains the spirit of work and fellowship. 

A discussion of the doctrinal, educational and missionary sides of 
Methodism began with “ The Polity of Methodism.” Methodism embraces 
twentv-nine different church organizations. But with ail their differences, 
Methodist sects vary less from each other than from other denominations, 
and hence there must be similarity of government in diversity. The pri- 
mordial cell of organic Methodism is the class-meeting; for it was not only 
the earliest form of organic life, but the whole ecclesiastical structure of the 
chinch is nothing but the expansion and multiplication of the class-meet- 
ing. IV'culiaritics which distinguish Methodism from other denominations 
aic : (I) the class-meeting, (2) probation, (3) local preachers, (4) itinerancy, 
(5) geneial superintendency. As Methodism is not organically one, but 
made up of many church organizations, so there is no one complete polity 
common to them all, yet under varying names and governmental forms 
theie IS substantial agreement. 

Rc\. Martin S. I'crry, D.D., considered “The Philosophy of Methodist 
Doctiine,” in which he indicated the fundamental teaching of American 
Methodism as distinguished from Calvinistic Methodism. The Arminian 
Methodism, set forth by John Wesley and his followers, is a compact sys- 
tem, which, however, has no formal authoritative statement in a written 
creed. And yet, in the absence of a written creed or formal confession of 
the Methodist faith, theie exists a common consensus of fundamental doc- 
trine. The most authoritative written form of Methodist doctrine is a series 
of fifty-three sermons by John Wesley, published in four volumes in 1771. 
I'he.se, along with his “Notes on the New Testament,” constitute the theo- 
logical standards which are formally recognized in the “ Deed of Declara- 
tion,” and in the trust deeds of all the Wesleyan chapels of England. By 
common consent these have been accepted for a hundred years as contain 
ing the substance of doctrine everywhere held by Arminian Methodists. A 
rational explanation of the doctrines of Methodism and of their remarkable 
spread and ready reception among the masses of the common people of 
England and America, may be seen (l) In their practical character, as 
answering to the needs and longing of man’s religious nature, (2) In their 
successful conflict with opposing systems, especially with Calvinism, (3) In 
their adaptation to the catholic spirit of the modern Christian world. 
“The philosophy or scientific explanation of the Methodist system is to 
be traced in its peculiar combination and expression of fundamental truths, 
its exclusion of the more abstract and speculative dogmas, and its broad and 
catholic aims.” 

H. K. Carroll, LL.D., in presenting “The Status of Methodism in the 
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United States ” gave complete statistics of the church based on the census 
of 1890, the summary of which is as follows: Number of organizations, 
51,489; church edifices, 46,138; seating capacity, 12,863,178; value of 
church property, $132,140,179 ; communicants or members, 4,589,287. 

In the presentation of “The Missionary Work of Methodism” the fol- 
lowing facts were given : The Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church alone has at least 4,000 missionary workers in the foreign 
work, and 5,000 in home missions. This society raised last year for foreign 
missions alone $1,041,393, which is the largest sum contributed for that 
work in 1892 by any denomination in America. The annual contribution of 
all Methodism for missions is over $3,000,000. The members and proba- 
tioners of heathen converts in all Methodism are over 300,000. In the past 
two years more than 40,000 heathen have abandoned idolatry in India and 
accepted Christianity, and have been baptized in the missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church alone, arid more are coming this year for 
baptism than ever before. 

“The Educational Work of Methodism” was presented as springing 
out of the genius of Methodism. Being evangelistic in its character, it could 
not logically be other than thoroughly educational in its method ; for Chris- 
tian evangelization and Chnstian education are one in purpose and in result. 
Beginning in Oxford University, among earne.st scholars, Methodism aimed 
to unite sound learning and fervid piety.* The present condition of the 
institutions of learning of the Methodist Episcopal Church is indicated by 
the following items; Number of theological institutions, seventeen; colleges 
and universities, fifty-seven : classical seminaries, sixty-one ; foreign mission 
schools, seventy-seven ; total, without duplication, one hundred and ninety- 
seven. 

The missionary enterprises and achievements of the denomination 
were introduced by a paper on “ The Methodist Episcopal Church and Mis- 
sions,” giving a historical sketch of the establishment of missions by the 
church in Africa, South America, China, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, India, Bulgaria, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Korea, Malaysia. 
In addition to this foreign work, the church has accomplished great results 
in the domestic mission field. The foreign population in this country 
have always shared in its thought and its financial appropriations. Mis- 
sions have been established among the German, Scandinavian, French, 
Welsh, Italian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese and 
Japanese, in the United States. The missionary society has always fol- 
lowed up the immigrant population in its march to the westward, and has 
helped to supply gospel agencie.s' both to colored and white people through- 
out the Southern States. The annual receipts have increased from $834 to 
$1,257,000. 

In the presentation of the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, it was said : “ The 
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Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society now includes a working force of 
5,665 organizations and 147,080 individuals, through whom, in steadily 
increasing amounts, a sum has been collected which will aggregate by the 
end of the current year at least $3,000,000. This money has been collected 
and applied directly to the work abroad without the intervention of a single 
salaried officer or any deduction for expenses. In examining the work of 
the society we find it presented in two aspects of equal importance : Its 
work for Christianity abroad ; and its relations to Christianity at home. 
The work abroad may be summarized under three lines : Direct evangel- 
istic effort ; training through educational institutions ; and the medical mis- 
sionary work. The work at home aims to secure the regular giving of 
small sums, making these so insignifieant that the poorest eould afford the 
gift, thus making attainable its second purpose to secure the cooperation of 
every woman.” The Woman’s Home Missionary Society is an organiza- 
tion whose first mission was to the freed women of the South. While rec- 
ognizing the fact that our cities presented the largest, and possibly the 
most important home mission fields, the society, at first, sent her mission- 
aiies to labor among the neglected populations of the South, and employed 
teachers in the West for the planting of Christian schools among Mormons 
and Indians, Chinese, Mexicans, Alaskans. The society has inaugurated 
work in cities wherever local organization made it practicable, arranging 
its methods to supplement agencies already in operation. Twenty-five 
important missions and deaconess homes have been established, the missions 
in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Troy, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburg, New York, Brooklyn, and Washington ; the 
deaconess homes in Detroit, Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Brooklyn, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, San Francisco, Knoxville, Grand Rapids, Cleveland, and 
Philadelphia. The plans of work in each place are arranged to supple- 
ment existing agencies, and meet the needs of the locality. Kindergartens, 
kitchengarten, and night schools, mothers’ meetings, reading clubs for 
girls, practical industrial teaching in remunerative employment, as cooking, 
dressmaking, millinery, and evangelistic services, are among the methods 
employed. 

The character and work of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society was presented as one of the most beautiful and Christ like of 
the great organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was organ- 
ized in 1866 and immediately applied itself to its noble work. Schools were 
established in the neediest places, and where the prospect for usefulness 
was best. To the surprise of the whole world, the freedman seemed more 
anxious to learn than to do anything else. As early as 1868 the society 
began to give aid to schools for the education of white children. Over 
three millions of dollars have been spent. The school property secured is 
valued at nearly two millions. Tens of thousands of men and women have 
been helped upward and cheered onward in a path of blessed light. The 
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Church of the North went South not to teach letters only, but to make 
known the least understood precepts of the one great summary of all doc- 
trine and all duty, the inagna charta of civil and Christian liberty — the 
Sermon on the Mount. The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educational 
Society holds that all men arc created free and equal, and that there can be 
no qualitication of ethical relations. Equality before God and before the 
law is the only possible condition of the Christian heart and Christian life. 
Social equality is as much a requirement of the sermon on the mount as 
religious equality. And all Christianity without it is hypocrisy. 

The new agency of church extension has contributed largely to the 
advance of Methodism. Four million nine hundred thousand dollars have 
passed through its treasury to the aid of nine thousand of our needy and 
growing churches by donations and loans ; and now, in the use of an aver- 
age of $300,000 a year, we are adding to the number of our churches thus 
aided at the rate of ten for every week in the year. When we remember 
that it requires twenty-seven years to double the population of the country, 
it will be seen that the increase in our part of the work given the churches 
to do shows a gain upon the rapidly increasing population of the country. 

'I'he work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Sunday school 
field was stimulated by the formation of the Sunday School Union in 1827, 
and then step by step the work of the Sunday school received a larger 
measure of recognition and its importance was emphasized. Under the 
skillful guidance of Drs. Kidder, Wise, Vincent and Hurlbut the Sunday 
school has developed marvelously. The Sunday School Union is designed 
to advance the interests and promote the cause of Sunday schools in con- 
nection with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in doing this work it 
founds new Sunday schools in destitute and sparsely settled communities ; 
helps feeble Sunday schools already organized until they become self-sup- 
porting ; does special work among the colored people in the South in 
connection with the Tract Society; seeks to establish and maintain Sun- 
day schools among the foreign population of our land ; helps to organize 
and sustain Sunday schools in foreign lands. 

In the discussion of the relation of the church to literature, education 
and social conditions, it was observed that Methodism has furnished a litera- 
ture of substantial and permanent value, which possesses inspiration, original- 
ity and freshness, and is symmetrically well-balanced and popular — a 
literature of power as distinguished from a literature of knowledge only. 
In addition to this, the literary products of Methodism are stamped with a 
spirit of catholicity, and have always been identified with moral reforms. 
Methodist literature has gathered up and concentrated theological discussion 
at the foot of the cross ; has given a greater completeness to church organ- 
ization and work ; has been a great antidote to pernicious literature ; has 
given the church a more complete connectional bond, and a greater degree 
of uniformity in tone, spirit, polity and teaching. 
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Methodist journalism began with John Wesley, who desired a regular 
and stated organ of communication with his followers, and launched the 
Arminian Magazine^ which is in existence to-day, and which is the oldest 
continuous periodical in the world. Methodist journalism has made an hon- 
orable and successful record. The spirit of private gain and of secular 
management has no place in it. Methodism does not produce the ablest, 
the best and most influential journals, but the average Methodist paper has 
ranked well. One of the limitations of Methodist journalism is a lack ot 
comprehensiveness ; a second is a lack of independence ; a third is a lack 
of modernness ; a fourth is inadequate financial support; a fifth is a lack of 
leadership. 

“The Relation of Methodism to Socialism” was considered, and the 
observation made that Methodists have taken up no position on matters of 
this kind ; it means that Methodists are not economic socialists. “Questions 
of yvages interest us, and our sympathies are freely given to wage earners 
contending inside the laws of the land for fair play. But I have not been 
able to find a particle of proof that we are in favor of any kind of economic 
revolution. Social questions are class questions. They are as essentially 
un-Methodistic. They assume that there is a reason for arraying group 
against group, class against class, the masses against the classes. Such a 
social war is a premonition of death. Methodism preaches a gospel for 
individual men. Itsiiares, with all the other evangelistic bodies, an intense 
belief in the value of the individual soul. It shares with the great body of 
patriotic Americans the intense belief that all rights are individual rights ; 
that it IS the business of government to safeguard individual rights; that 
there cannot be any other rights. Methodism cannot approach any plan for 
improving the world as a question about masses and classes. As Christians, 
we believe in single and responsible souls. As citizens, we believe in the 
common rights, just as we believe in the common redemption, for every 
single soul in the nation. It is in this way only that Methodism can work 
or plead in public life. To command our confidence, socialism must prove 
two things : (l) That the existing social conditions are a true cause of the 

weakness, hunger, nakedness and vices of individual men and women ; (2) 
That the socialistic scheme will save these lost souls. As Methodists we are 
to this present time skeptical on both points. The moral forces bihind 
production work in and through human souls. As Methodists, our place is 
there, and, please God, we will stay there watching over the moral machin- 
ery which moves all the other machinery in the world.” 

In regard to the educational work bf the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
President Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., gave the following statistics ; “ The 
report submitted to the Board of Education of the General Conference of 
1892 shows that the colleges and universities in affiliation with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at that time numbered fifty-four, and that the value of 
their property and endowments, less the debts belonging to all its educa- 
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tional institutions, including therein colleges, universities, theological institu- 
tions, academies, female colleges and seminaries, and foreign mission 
schools, was $26,022,392, while the number of institutions was 195, instruc- 
tors 2,343, and students 40,026. The need of Methodism to-day is not more 
but better colleges and universities. I advocate rallying, the strength of 
Methodism to the support and upbuilding of our most promising existing 
universities, to the end that they be enabled to occupy as commanding a 
position in the educational world as is commensurate with the dignity of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. What is needed to-day, therefore, is an 
awakening of the rich men and women of Methodism to a higher apprecia- 
tion of the value to the church and to the state of great universities ; to a 
knowledge of the money required to enable universities to become great ; 
and to an undci standing of the vast difference between the amount so 
needed and that which our universities now possess.” 

President Bradford P. Raymond, D.D., emphasized the value of the 
previous work of Methodist education in its application to the conversion 
and culture of the individual ; but opened a new field for it in the revolution 
of adverse conditions and the regeneration of hostile environment. ” We 
shall not cease to .seek the conversion of the student. Neither shall we for- 
get that the mental discipline which bears the fruitage of genuine culture is 
a chief good. An enlarged intellectual horizon, sympathetic touch with 
many fields of thought, even though an expert in none, refinement of taste, 
sensitiveness to high ideals, the.se are the results of true culture. The last 
quarter of a century of collegiate progress has carried us far out into the 
fields of new learning. Our work must still be done under the dominance 
of the Christian ideal, but of that ideal as seen and handled in a larger and 
more effective way for the good of men.” 

Rev. Geo. L. Curtiss, D.D., professor of historical theology in DePauw 
University, Greencast'e, Ind., had a paper on ‘‘Methodism and Her Theo- 
logical Schools,” in which he showed that the school of theology in Method- 
ism originated in a necessity; that each school has an individual history in 
which are seen the causes for its being, the heroism and sacrifice required to 
found and build up, the obstacles and encouragements that have thronged 
the way, and the goal of success each has aimed to leach; that in these 
institutions there is a remarkable uniformity of thought in the arrangement 
of the several curriculunis, while there is a generous diversity in the mode of 
presentation of the subjects taught, so that each maintains its individuality, 
and all that is Methodistical and scriptural ; that they are not mistaking 
their missions is seen in the fact that many of their brightest and best grad- 
uates are going, at the call of the church, with heroic self-sacrifice, to the 
most difficult mission fields in the darkest portions of the heathen world; 
that they are not as liberally supported by the church as they ought to be ; 
that they are really post-graduate schools ; and that in tbe coming century 
these schools of theology will be able to develop symmetrical, physical 
Christianity, to accompany the highest type of spiritual enlightenment, 
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The organization of the Ejiworth League was stated as re^llng upon 
two principles — “one, that there is a peculiar period of life called youth, with 
Its noticeable characteristics ; the other, that this is the period of bringing 
one’s powers into obedience to a cultured and sanctified will.” The Sunday 
schools of Methodism were said to have a three-fold function : to train the 
children of Christian homes; to teach adults the truth of the Ihble; to 
gather in the ehildien of non-Chn.stian homes. Some of the weaknesses in 
the present system of study adopted in Sunday schools were indicated, and 
it was shown how this great institution may be made more efficient as an 
arm of power in the church. 


rHK NKW JERUS.XLHM CHURCH CONCHIKSS. 

1 he New Jerusalem Church Congiess was opened bv Presulent iJon- 
nev in these words: “In the name of the only wise (iod our Sa\iour, who 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, and in whose glorified 
humanity dwelleth all the fullness of the (iodhead bodily, I rcverentlv bid 
\ou welcome. The Church of the Holy City,” he continued, “is the 
Church of Reconciliation. It comes to reconcile reason and laith, science 
and religion, miracle and law, levelation and philosophy. It comes to 
leconcile the teachings of sacied scripture and the results of nioilein 
lesearch. 'Plus religion of leconciliation brings in its light hand the Woid 
of God, and in its left the Divine science of the relation between natural 
and spiritual things, by which alone that Word can be defended and 
expounded ; and only asks that its teachings be considered in freedom, 
according to icason ; and accepted so far as they are seen to be true.” lie 
set forth briefly .some of the reasons for this mission, and inliotluced the 
Rev. L. P. Mercer as Chan man of the Committee of Organization, 

Mr. Mercer delivered the following address declaring the position and 
mission of the church, which may be taken as a sort of summary ot the 
jioints more fully expounded in the five-days session of this Congress. 

The New Jerusalem Church stands for, and witnesses to all nations 
of the earth, the fulfillment of the expectation of the ages, in so far as 
Divine revelation can institute and constitute the Kingdom of God. It 
must be received into willing hearts, and build them up into the life of its 
principles, before the Kingdom of God can come; but revelation institutes 
that movement, and influx of the Divine .Spirit impels, directs and consum- 
mates that purpose in the currents of life in both worlds, and in the experi- 
ences of souls, even that see not the hand by which they are led. 

We worship the One God, who is the Infinite and Eteinal Lover and 
Thinker and Doer, who 'has created human souls in such form and 
structure, that he may reveal himself to them, and re-create them into his 
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image and likeness, and impart to them his goodness and wisdom, and the 
joy of his life. 

We believe that this One God, who in the Absolute Man has revealed 
himself from the beginning is the Heavenly Father; and that the streams 
of tradition proceeding from that revelation have kept alive a witness of 
him with every nation ; and that all in any nation who look to him and live 
according to their religion are gatheicd and instructed in the spiritual worUl 
into the right knowledge of him, and protected in the spiritual and heavenly 
love and service of him. 

We believe that all the just who have lived and died on earth are thus 
living in the spiritual world in the fuller knowledge and love of him, and 
that his spirit, flowing in through a heaven of such, conserves and vivifies all 
that remains of permanent value in any icligion. 

We believe that he has “at sundiy times and in diveis manners’’ given 
the levelation which is contained in the Holy Scriptuies, so that it should 
be not only as a witness to him, “in whom is life, and whose life is the light 
of men,’’ but the fountain of light to angels as well as men, anil thus the 
means of light through heaven to the “ends of the eaith, and to them that 
aie afar off.” 

We lielieve “ that the Woid which was with God and was God, was made 
flesh and dwelt among us;” that he assumed oui nature thiough the gate of 
biith, and came into the woild, that he might live the Word, assert its power 
against evil spirits, subjugate the hells, and ledeem men from Iheii 
dominion. 

We believe that in Jesus Christ he made his human natuie Divine 
fiom the Divine in him.sell, and the visible God in whom is the invisible; 
and that completing the Holy Scripture by the recoid of his work and the 
])iomise of his final coming and kingdom, he tills it with his Spirit and 
operates all jiower by means of it in heaven and on earth. 

We believe that the benefits of that redemjition, and the quickening life 
and light of that Word, are extended through heaven and the world of 
spirits to all, “whosoever in any nation feareth God and woiketh right 
cousness.” 

And we believe, that even as he promised to come again to men, he has 
accomplished his secontl advent in the opening of the sjiiritual sense and 
I.)ivine meaning of the written Word, through the human instrumentality of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. 

The New Church, therefore, stands for new revelation from the Lord — 
not in new sacred scriptures, but in the opening of the spiritual sense and 
genuine meaning of the Word given in the Old and New Testaments. 

The purely divine work of opening the sacred scriptures and of reveal- 
ing the science of correspondences which was the source of wisdom in the 
ancient churches, throws light upon the origin and diversities of the relig- 
ions, furnishes the key to their sacied books, and leads them to their essen- 
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tial unity in the true Christian relii^ion and church, now to be established as 
the culmination and crown of all the divine dispensations, 

The communication oi the heavens with the church on the earth is 
opened anew ; all those gathered into the heavens from every nation and 
kindred and tongue, see a new meaning in the Word they have believed ; 
the good, from every religion, entering the spiritual world, are instructed ; 
and thus a new way is opened — both in the spiritual world and on earth, 
- -for a universal church in the faith of the visible God, in whom is the 
invisible, the glorified and Divine human Jesus Christ, “in whomdwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” who imparts eternal life to all who 
look to him and keep the commandments of righteousness. 

Miss A. E. Scammon, as the Chairman of the Committee of W^omen of 
the New Jerusalem Church Congress, made an address of welcome on behalf 
of women. Interesting incidents of the opening session were the responses 
of P. C. Mazoomdar. of India; Dr. Von Bergen, of Sw'eden ; and Miss Jeanne 
Sorabji, of India. “ It is yours,” said Mr. Ma/.oomdar, “ to present the New 
Church ; it is mine to represent the new dispensation.” He could not feel 
that there was much essential difference between them. 

Papers were presented by the Rev. Frank Sewall, M.A., of Washington, 
D. C., on “One Lord; One Church, with its Successive Ages;” by the Rev. 
G. N. Smith, of Michigan, on “The Church before Christianity;” by the 
Rev. J. Reed, of Massachusetts, on “The Church of the First Advent;” by 
the Rev. l^. H. Tafel, of Urbana University, on “The Church of the Second 
Advent;” by the Rev. Thomas A. King, of Chicago, on “The Catholic 
Spirit of the New Church.” The points emphasized were that the succession 
of dispensations was but the reaching out of the Divine for embodiment in 
human society. The ages of Adam and Noah represent the most ancient 
and the ancient or correspondential churches respectively, out of which 
sprang the mythologies of the ancient world, and, in the direct line, the 
Hebrew and Jewish Churches; the Church of the First Advent received 
the oracles of God, but has lost its spirit, and the glory has passed to the 
Church of the Second Advent, which possesses the presence of the Lord in 
his Divine glorified body, is universal and spiritual. 

The “ Doctrines of the New Church ” were presented as “ the basis of a 
universal faith ” in a scries of papers. “The Doctrine of the Lord,” i. e,^ 
God in the glorified humanity of Jesus Christ, was discussed by Rev. John 
Goddard, of Ohio. “ Redemption,” not from the wrath of God, but from 
the infestation of hell, was considered by Rev. J. Presland, of England; 
“Salvation,” presented as the divine working out of a redemption in indi- 
vidual hearts, a present work, available for all who believe, by Rev. S. S. 
Seward, of New York ; the “Future Life,” which is spiritual, determined in 
its character and details by the individual’s ruling love here, by Rev. H. C. 
Dunham, of Kansas; the “Science of Correspondences and the Word of 
God,” defining the language of correspondences and representations in 
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which the Word is written as familiar to the ancient churches, easily learned, 
natural, revealing the divine wisdom, by Rev. John Worcester, of Massachu- 
setts. Rev. A. Roedcr, of New Jersey, presented “ The Opened Word in Rela- 
tion to the Gentile Religions,” showing how the science of correspondence 
opens the meaning and shows the harmony of all religions under Divine 
providence. 

The “ Planting of the New Church ” and “ Its Future” were considered 
in papers on “Swedenborg’s Writings, and his dispr>sition of them ” ; “Tlie 
Mission of the New Church to the Gentiles,” “in Christendom,” “to the 
Denomination,” “to biblical Criticism,” “to Philosophy,” “ to the Historian,” 
“ to Art,” “ to Literature,” “to Sociology and Government,” “ to Education ; ” 
in which the breadth and depth of the living teaching of the church were 
developed. W )man’s position and work m the New Church, and defined by 
it, received attention in which the New Church doctrine of the complemental 
nature of woman’s work and position by the side of man were especially 
emphasized by Mrs. J. R. Hubbard. 

Rev. L. 1 *. Mercer, of Chicago, made an address on “Swedenborg and 
the Harmony of Religions,” during the seventeenth day’s session of the 
Parliament of Religions. Extracts from it are here presented : 

That Swedenborg was the son of a Swedish bishoj), a scholar, a prac- 
tical engineer, a man of science, a jihilosopher and a seer, who lived between 
1683 and 1772, is generally known. That the first fifty veais of his remaik- 
able life, devoted to the puisuit of natural learning and independent investi- 
gations in science amt philosophy, illustrates the type of man in which our 
age believes, is generalh conceded. Learned, standing far ahead of his 
generation; exact, tiained in mathematical accuracy and schooled to obser- 
vation ; practical, seeing at once some useful application of every new discov- 
eiy; a man of affaiis, able to take care of his own and bear Ills part in the 
nation’s councils; aspiring, ignoring no useful application, but content with 
no achievement short ol a final philosophy of causes; inductive, taking 
nothing for granted but facts of experiment, and seeking to ascend therefrom 
to a generalization which shall exjilain them -this is the sort of man which 
in our own day we considci sound and useful. Such was the man who, at 
the age of 56, in the full matuiityof his powers, declares that he “was called 
to a holy ofilice by the Lord, who most graciously manifested himself to me 
in person and opened my sight to a view of the spiritual world and granted 
me the privilege of conversing with spirits and angels. From that day 
forth,” he savs, “ I gave up all worldly learning and labored only in spiritual 
things according to what the Lord commanded me to write.” 

He tells us that while in the body, yet in a state of seership, and thus 
able to note the course of events in both worlds, and locate the stupendous 
transactions in the spiritual world in earthly time, he witnessed a last judg- 
ment in the world of spirits in 1757, fulfilling in every respect the predic- 
tions in the Gospel and in the Apocalypse ; that he beheld the Lord open in 
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all the Scriptures the things concerning himself, levealing in their internal 
sense the divine meaning, the whole course and pin pose of his piovidence, 
oiganiziiig a new heaven of angels out of every nation and kindreil and 
tongue, and coordinating it with the ancient and most ancient heavens for 
the inauguration of a new dispensation of leligion, and of the church-uni 
versal ; and that this new dispensation began in the spnitual worhl, is ear- 
ned down and inaugurated among men by the revelation of the spiritual 
sense and divine meaning of the sacied Scriptures, in and by means of 
which he makes his jiromiscd second advent, which is spiritual and imuersal, 
to gather up and complete all past and paitial revelations, to consummate 
and crown the dispensations and churches which have been upon the eaith. 

There is time only to indicate the catholicity of Swedenborg's teach- 
ings in its spiiit, scope and purpose. 'I'here is one (lod and one church. As 
(lod is one, the human race, in the comjilex mo\ements of its giowth and 
liistoiy, IS before him as one greatest man. It has had its ages in their 
ordci coiiesponding to infancy, childhood, youth and manhood in the indi- 
vidual. As the one (iod is the Father of all, he has witnessed himself in 
e\ei\ age according to its state and necessities. 'I'he divine care h.is not 
been conhned to one line of human descent, nor the icvelation of (joil’s will 
to one set of miiaculouslv given sciiptuies. d'he gieat religions of the \\()rKl 
have then oiigin in that same word oi mind of God which wrote itself 
through Hebrew lawgivei and prophet, and became incarnate in Jesus Chiist. 
From the same ancient word Moses deiived, undei divine diiection, the 
eaily chapteis of Genesis, and to this in the order of Fiovidence was added 
the law and the piophets, the history of the incarnation and the pioi)hecy 
of a final kingdom of God, all so written as to contain an internal spirit- 
ual sense, coriesponding with the letter, but distinct from it as the soul 
corresponds with the body, and is distinct and transcends it. It is the open- 
ing of this internal sense in all the Holy Sciiptures, and not any addition to 
their lettei, which constitutes the new and needed revelation of our day. 
'{ he science of coriespondences is the key which unlocks the Sciiptures and 
disclo.ses then internal contents. The same key opens the Sciijitures of the 
Orient and tiaces them back to their source in primitive levelation. If 
it shows that their myths and lepresentatives have been misunderstood, mis- 
lepreseiited and misapplied, it shows, also, that the Hebrew ami Christian 
Scriptures have been likewise jierverted and falsified. It is that very fact 
which necessitates the revelation of their internal meaning, in which 
resides their divine inspiration and the life of rational understanding for the 
separation of truth from error. 'I'he same rational light and science of 
interpretation .separates the gre.at primitive truths from the coriupting spec- 
ulations and traditions in all the ancient religions, and furnishes the key to 
unlock the m>ths and symbols in ancient Scriptures and worship. 

If Swedenborg reveals errors and supeistitions in the leligions out of 
Christendom, so does he also show that the current Christian faith and wor- 
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ship is largely the invention of men and falsifying the Christian’s Bible. If 
he promises and shows true faith and life to the Christian from the Script 
ures, so does he also to the Gentiles in leading them back to primitive reve- 
lation and showing them the meaning of their own aspirations for the light 
of life. If he sets the Hebrew and Christian word above all other sacred 
Scripture, it is because it brings, as now opened in its spiritual depths, the 
divine sanction to all the rest and gathers their strains into its divine sym- 
phony of revelation. 

vSo much as the indication of what Swedenborg does for catholic 
enlightenment in spiritual wisdom. As for .salvation he teaches that God 
has provided with every nation a witness of him.self and means of eternal 
life. He IS present by his Spirit with all. He gives the good of his love, 
which is life, internally and impartially to all. All know that there is a (iod, 
and that he is to be loved and obeyed ; that there is a life after death, and 
that there are evils which are to be shunned as sms against God. So far as any- 
one so believes and so lives from a principle of religion he receives eteinal 
life in his soul, and after death instruction and jierfection according to the 
sincerity of Ins life. 

No teaching could be more catholic than this, showing that, “who- 
soevei in any nation fearelh God and worketh lighteousness is accepted of 
him.” If he sets forth Jesus Chiist as the only wise God, in whom is the 
fullness of the Godhead, it is Christ glorilied and realizing to the mind the 
Infinite and Eternal Lover, and Thinker, and Doer, a leal and personal God, 
our Father and Saviour. If he summons all prophets and teachers to bring 
then honor and glory unto linn, it is not as to a coiKjuering rival, but as to 
their inspiring life, whose word they have spoken and whose work they have 
wrought out. If he biings all good spirits in the other life to the acknowl- 
edgement of the gloiihed Chiist, as the only God, it is because they have in 
heait and essential faith, believed in him and lived for him, in living accord- 
ing to precepts of their religion. He calls him a Christian who lives as a 
Christian ; and he lives as a Chiistian who looks to the one God and does 
what he teaches, as he is able to know it. If he denies re incarnation, so 
also does he deny sleep in the giave and the lesurrection of the material 
body. 

If he teaches the necessity of regeneration and union with God, so also 
does he show that the .subjugation and (|iiiescencc of self is the true “ Nir- 
vana,” opening consciousness to the divine life, and conferring the peace of 
harmony with God. If he teaches that man needs the Spirit of God for the 
subjugation of self, he teaches that this Spirit is freely imparted to whoso- 
ever will look to the Lord and shun selfishness as sin. If he teaches thus 
that faith is necessary to salvation, he teaches that faith alone is not suffi- 
cient, but faith which worketh by love. 

If he denies that salvation is of favor, or immediate mercy, and affirms 
that it is vital and the effect of righteousness, he also teaches that the divine 
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righteousness is imparted vitally to him that seeks it first and above all ; 
and if he denies that several probations on earth are necessaiy to the work- 
ing out of the issues of righteousness, it is because man enters a spiritual 
world, after death, in a spiritual body and personality, and in an environ- 
ment in which his ruling love is developed, his ignorance enlightened, his 
imperfections removed, his good beginnings perfected, until he is ready to 
be incorporated in the grand man of heaven, to receive and functionate his 
measure of the divine life and participate in the divine joy. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CONGRESS. 

Art Institute, Sunday afternoon and evening, Sept, 17 th, 

Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., of Chicago, presided in the afternoon, and 
Rev. Dr. Black, president of Marshall College, Missouri, made a brief 
address on the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the evening. 

By Prof. A. C. Zenos, D.D., ok the McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 

Presbyterianism is distinguished from other forms of Christianity, first 
of all as a form of polity, and secondly as a system of doctrine. As dis- 
tinguished primarily by a polity, Piesbyterianism claims for itself a founda- 
tion in the New Testament, although it does not claim that it is the only 
system which the teaching of the New Testament will permit. 

When asked for the peculiar lecord of Presbyterianism, we point back 
for its origin to the time when it assumed definite shape under the powerful 
influences at work during the sixteenth century. It was then that the minds 
of men were arrested and fixed intently on the principles, theological and 
ecclesiastical, which should lie at the basis of an evangelical and primitive 
church. Then emerged the full system of Presbyterianism with its cardinal 
principles of the headship of Christ, the organic unity of the church, the 
possession and exercise of authority, the repiesentative character and parity 
of ministers, and the control of each part by the whole, leading to a graded 
system of ecclesiastical judicatories. 

Presbyterianism has had a vigorous growth among the great nations. 
In Holland was fought the great theological battle which resulted in the 
intimate and historically inseparable association of Presbyterianism with a 
definite system of doctrine. And while Presbyterianism is not logically 
identified with Calvinism, it remains an historic fact that the combination of 
that strong system of doctrine, with the strong Presbyterian polity, has 
been the source of a most powerful and wholesome influence on modern 
thought and life. Both in England and in Scotland political conditions 
were very much against Presbyterianism at the beginning. The sovereigns 
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of England especially, having wrested the control of the church from the 
hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, were not willing to surrender it into 
the hands of the people. In Scotland, with less autocratic rulers, Presbyter- 
ianism of a vague type was established officially in 1560, and with the advent 
of John Knox, it became more and more clearly marked in its features. 
From Scotland it passed into Ireland by colonization. In spite of all that the 
throne ot England could do, matters were drifting toward popular government 
both in the church and in the state. The Eong Parliament met in 1640 and 
was controlled by the Puritans; but the Puritans were a mixed class, includ- 
ing Episcopalians of the liberal school, who objected to the book of sports, 
the use of Episcopal vestments, and other ritualistic usages; Indepen- 
dents, who objected to the exercise of any authority or government either 
over the church by the state, or by the church as a whole on individual 
congregations; and Presbyterians, who believed in the government of 
the ehurch by reiiresentalive ministers, not bishops. No division had tested 
the strength of these parties at the time, as they were united against a com- 
mon enemy ; but subsequent events proved that the Presbyterian element 
was in the preponderance. 

Yet, even among the Presbyterians there was a two- fold tendency. 
Some were inclinetl to insist on the enforcement of a rigid and distinctive 
system, while others wished to effect a compromise with the Episcopalians 
on the basis of Archbishop Ussher’s plan. The English Presbyterians of 
that generation unfortunately wished to have the civil magistrate exercise 
the functions of “ preserving the unity and peace of the church, of keeping 
the truth entire and pure, and of suppressing blasphemies and heresies.” 
Others were opposed to the assignment of any ecclesiastical or religious 
function whatsoever to the civil authorities. These men were called Sepa- 
ratists, and were absorbed by the Independents, although the latter were 
hardly in sympathy with the Separatist position, as appeared when they 
came into power under Cromwell, one of the first acts of Cromwell as chief 
magistrate being the forcible prohibition of Presbyterianism in England, an 
act of interference by the civil authority in ecclesiastical matters. Mean- 
while the agitation of the question divided the forces of the anti-Episcopal 
side, effectually defeated the permanent establishment of both Presbyteri- 
anism and Independency in England, and brought about the triumph of 
Episcopacy. It may be safely asserted that but for these causes the English 
Church would at this time have been organized on the Presbyterian plan. 

The Long Parliament had called together an assembly of divines, which 
met at Westminster in 1643. In a series of sessions held during the follow- 
ing six years, and characterized by the utmost deliberation and regard for 
the sentiments of all, with a view to reaching results in a harmonious way 
that should be accepted by all, this assembly easily and after brief discussion 
adopted the doctrinal standards always since associated with its name. But 
in the attempt to formulate a polity it met with serious difficulties. The very 
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small minority cf Independents and Erastians in it was implacable. A vast 
amount of time was consumed in the discussion of each detail in the form of 
government. Meanwhile political feeling ran high. The Presbyterian side 
was opposed to the violent measuies used by the revolutionists, and by this 
conservatism alienated many. The Independents gained the day, and with 
the accession of Cromwell, in 1649, English Presbyterianism was check 
mated. 

Rut at the very time when Presbyterianism was receiving this fatal check 
in England, a large future was being prepared for it in America. It seemed 
to have been specially adapted to the soil of the new world. Its policy, 
either directly copied or arrived at independently by the wisest of states- 
manship, is in its main principles the same muiatis mutandis as that of our 
national constitution. As soon as the war of independence was over and the 
United States had a national existence, the growth of the church meanwhile 
warranting it, organization was completed with the meeting of the tiist 
General Assembly in Philadelphia in 178S. 

During the entire period of its existence under simple Presbytery, and 
for a part of that under Synod, or for the space of about a ([uarter of a cen- 
tury, the church had no recognized doctrinal standards. It was tacitly 
assumed, of course, that the Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms 
were accepted by all ministers at least ; in fact this was openly asserted at 
times without controversy; but no subscription was reijuired. Under the 
influence of the contingent from Scotland and against the desires of many 
who had joined Presbyterianism from New England, the Westminster stan- 
dards were formally adopted in 1729, and oflicial subscription was made a 
condition prerequisite for ordination to the ministry, although limited to “ the 
essential and necessary articles.” 

There were two parties within the Presbyterian Church before the 
adoption of the constitution, and they manifested themselves as soon as the 
Church had a constitution to interpret ; one of these stood for the stricter 
and the other for the looser interpretation. The question between these 
parties became somewhat later complicated by the appearance of two other 
(juestions: one as to educational (qualifications in candidates for the ministry, 
and another as to the rights and liberties of revivalists. In 1745 there came 
a division between the so-called ” Old Side,” and “ New Side,” but it was 
of short duration. 

After the organization of the general assembly, since that step was the 
culmination of a unifying proces.s, those who favored unity looked toward a 
fusion of many denominations ; but they only effected an agreement between 
Congregationalists and Pre.sbyterians upon a “ Plan of Union,” put forth in 
1801. The practical working of this plan issued in two opposite ways ; 
externally, and as far as numbers were concerned, it led to great gains; all 
additions in the West to both of the bodies entering into the compact, even 
such as resulted from the emigration of New Englanders to the western 
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states, were swept into the bosom of the Presbyterian Church. Congrega- 
tionalism was virtually enclosed within the boundaries of New England. 
But, in another way, this growth was not beneficial ; what was gained by 
Presbyterianism in extension was lost in intensity ; and what was lost by 
Congregationalism in membership was gained by it in influence over the 
Presbyterian system. Meanwhile a similar wave of prosperity occasioned 
by revivals in the Southwest led to discussions which culminated in the 
founding of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, with lower educational 
standards and a de-Calvinized confession of faith. 

The party favoring the strict interpretation of the doctrinal standards 
found themselves confronted with a radicalism in the church, which they 
believed to lie altogether beyond the limits of the toleration prescribed in 
the adopting act of 1729. On the other hand the radical element deemed 
Itself entirely within the liberty allowed. Other questions arose to compli- 
cate the situation. For years the debate was carried on with considerable 
feeling on both sides. The test cases brought judicially before the 
church were decided in favor of the inclusive view in the acquittal of Albert 
Barnes at Philadelphia (1830), and of Lyman Beecher in Cincinnati (1836). 
But the Assembly of 1837 having pronounced against it the New School 
organized itself into a separate church. This disruption lasted something 
over thirty years, or precisely the lifetime of one generation as it is usually 
computed. But before this reunion another disruption was destined to take 
place on the question of the church’s declaring itself on political questions 
involving moral principles. This was in connection with the discussions 
leading to the civil war (1857-1860). 

Disruption and reunion seem thus to be of frequent occurrence in the 
history of American Presbyterianism. The fact is, no polity can totally 
overcome all human weakness. On the other hand, the catholicity of Pres- 
byterianism is of so genuine and earne.st a type that through all disruptions 
and controversies its branches have never failed to accord to one another, 
and to all other evangelical bodies, the fellowship due to believeisin a com- 
mon Lord and .Saviour. And if the organic reunion of Christendom is in 
some form ever accomplished, the careful student of history will be greatly 
surprised if Presbyterians are not found at the very forefront of the move- 
ment. 

PRESBYTERIANISM AND MLSSIONS. 

By Rev. H. D. Jenkins, D.D. 

American Presbyterianism would be false to its birth and lineage were 
it not animated by a missionary spirit. When Makemie and his half dozen 
colleagues in 1705 organized the first classical Presbytery at Freehold, 
N. ]., the movement was not sectarian but evangelistic. The aim was not to 
oppose but advance. It was not to divide but multiply. The growth of 
the Presbyterian Church in America was thus toward the needs rather than 
toward the wealth of men. Its home was in the pioneer’s cabin ; its house 
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of worship in the first clearing. The history of the nation’s growth is the 
history of its expansion. Each wave of emigration carried on its crest the 
life-boat of the Gospel, and the blue banner of the covenant. Between the 
Golden Gate and Plymouth Rock we are preaching the Gospel of the Son 
of God in upwards of twenty languages, and tl^ere is no part of this broad 
land in which the Presbyterian Church is an exotic. It numbers four per 
cent, of the population in the state where Princeton stands ; and an equal 
per cent, in Indian Territory. One branch of the American Presby- 
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terian Church alone supports 1,723 Home Missionary pastois and 379 
Home Missionary teachers, whose churches last year received over 10,000 
upon confession of faith. During the past decade the population of the 
United States increased twenty-four per cent, and the membership of the 
Presbyterian Churches thirty-nine per cent.; while within the past hundred 
years the population of the country has been multiplied seven times, the 
membership of the Presbyterian Church North has increased forty-one times 
Such are not the result of fortuitous circumstances, but are indicative of the 
blessing of God upon a missionary church. 

The church has to-day from its various branches in almost every country 
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of the world not lesb than 1,687 missionaries in the foreign field, assisted by 
6,953 native helpers. In its mission churches are gathered 152,051 mem- 
bers, and witli them are numbered 760,000 Christian adherents. During the 
past ten years, while our American Presbyterianism has been growing at the 
rate of 39 per cent., these Presbyterian missions have increased at an aver 
age rate of not less than 115 per cent. And in this review we arc not 
permitted for lack of time to mention the vast numbers of the pupils it 
gathers into Christian schools, the hospitals in which it cares for the sick, or 
the mission presses which are centers of light in the midst, often, of a dark- 
ness that may be felt. 

A church which is not exalting “ mercy, judgment and truth” will exalt 
“ mint, anise and cummin.” The cure for mere .sectarianism is evangelism. 
Bieadth of laboi begets breadth of view. I think we may justly claim that 
our missionary necessities enrich the church with a more practical theologN. 
In an\ futuie modification of our confessional .statements it is these, our vast 
Diaspora upon missionary ground.s, rathei than our metaph\sicians in the 
study, who are to be consulted, and whose necessities will give to us not a 
a new theology, but one whose every line is fitted for evangelism. 

PRESBYTERIANISM AND EDUCA'ITON. 

By Rkv. D. S. Schafk, D.D. 

Christianity is the sworn friend of education. Its aim is to develop the 
entire man. All his faculties are noble and deserve to be trained unto per- 
fection. The intellect, as well as the moral powers, it is the function of 
religion to cultivate. Life eternal is this, to kno 7 v God and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent. 

It was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that plans for popular 
education got their mighty impulse. The Protestant Reformation was des- 
tined to have the most powerful influence in developing and fostering 
universal education. Each man had a right to a copy of the Word of God, 
and should be put in a position to search out its truths for himself that he 
might be able to give a reasonable statement for the hope of eternal life. 

Presbyterianism, sharing the aims of the universal Christian Church, in 
common with the other Protestant systems, foresees the movement for a 
sound and liberal ministerial training and popular education. 

The adaptation of Presbyterianism to foster education is shown in the 
emphasis it lays upon the sermon. In its public worship, the exposition of 
the Word has been the most conspicuous element. The minister is chiefly a 
preacher and teacher. The sermon is not principally an exhortation, but an 
instructive discourse, designed to present to the mind the teachings of wScript- 
ure and to train the mind to grasp them and meditate upon them. The 
worship of the Presbyterian Church does not make appeal to the aesthetic 
tastes or to the emotional nature to the extent the worship of some other 
churches does. Its appeal is primarily to the intellect and the conscience. 
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Aj^ain, this element of adaptation appears in its doctrinal system. Per- 
haps more fully than in any other branch of the Christian Church has doc- 
trinal preaching, so-called, been characteristic of the Calvinistic pulpit. 
Daily conduct and the details of piivale devotion have been largely left to 
the sanctified judgment of each individual acting out from broad doctrinal 
principles. The catechisms and creeds in which the Presbyteiian Church 
has laid down its doctrines were intended to be studied by the people at 
large. 

Presbyterianism is also adapted to promote education by the stiess it 
lays upon the activity of the laity in the administration of the church. The 
principles it finds laid down or implie»l in the New 'rcstament devolve upon 
the layman an eipial share with the minister in the legislation and discipline 
of the church. The congregation, through its repiesentatives in the session, 
the Presbyteiy 01 classes, the Synod and the General Assembly, can, jointly 
with the clergy, enact and execute all law and determine all doctrines. 

Then, again, the Presbyterian Church has always emphasi/ed a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Scriptures. In the Bible it.self is the authority 
of the Bible lodged. Not the elergv, noi vet the courts of the church, are 
ultimate tribunals. The sanctifieil intellect of each individual is the final 
judge, hiach must inteipiet for himself, and is under divine oliligation to 
do so. As the Sciiptures are the iiifallilile rule of faith and conduct, it is 
the diitv of the church to put them into the hands of every man, and to sec 
to it tliat he IS adeqiiatel) helped to an intelligent and coirect undcistand- 
ing of their truths. The Scriptures are theni.selves a ‘‘divine library,” and 
an intelligent acquaintance with then liistoiv, poctiy, biography and gcog- 
laphy, and their teachings conceining (iod’s nature and man’s redemption, is 
itself a liberal education. I'o much caieful and constant study ot God’s 
Word the Presbyterian system calls all men as their duly in the sight of 
God. 

Briefly as to the history of education in' America, under the Presbyterian 
system, Piineeton College, chaitered under the name of the College of New 
Jersey in 174b, is the oldest of Piesliyteriaii .schools still extant. It has 
enjoyed the presidency and instruction of some of the most eminent divines 
of the land, from Jonathan Edwards, .Samuel Davies and John Witherspoon 
down to Archibald Alexander, the Hodges and Dr James McCosh, not to 
speak of any at pre.sent in office. It is probably true that this was the most 
important entei prise in which the Pre.sbyteiian Church had engaged up to 
that time. The first theological seminary in the country was founded in 
1804 in New York City by the Associate Reformed Church. The oldest of 
American existing seminaries, Andover, founded in 1807, was followed by the 
Dutch Reformed Seminary, at Rutgers, 1810, and Princeton in 1812. Lane, 
Auburn, Union, McCormick, Xenia, Allegheny, Columbia, Hampden and 
Sidney, Lancaster, Nashville and other seminaries, representing different 
types of the Refopned faith, have since been established. 
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The Presbyterian churches have souj^ht by organized agencies to pro- 
mote the cause of education. Through her board of education (founded in 
i8iq) the Northern Presbyterian Church aids students preparing for the 
ministry. Her Board of Freedmen, in addition to its other work, plants 
schools among the colored people of the South. Her Board of Publication 
sells and distributes a carefully selected literature. Her Board of Home 
Mission, in addition to its other work, maintains schools in the Indian Terri- 
tory, among the Mormons and in Alaska. The Board of Foreign Missions 
adds to the direct preaching of the Gospel the noble work of providing 
schools and a liberal education in pagan lands. 

PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. 

By Principal George Monro Grant. 

At this Congress every church is called upon to review its historv, to 
state Its distinctive principles and to ask whether it has sufficient vitality to 
adapt these to changed conditions of time, country and society ; in a word, 
whether it has a moral right to continue as a separate organization, and if 
It has, why it does not present an unbroken front and give a united testi- 
mony to an assembled world. The principles of a church constitute the 
law of its being. They may be obscured for a time, but if the principles be 
true they will reassert themselves. ThiCy are the only basis on which a 
reunion can be effected. The church must be broad enough to include all 
who are faithful to its basic principles, and strong enough to put up with 
varieties of opinion not inconsi.stent with its life. 

Going back, then, to the Reformation to discover the principles of Pres- 
byterianism, we find that, first, the reformers were men of faith, and the 
essence of their faith was the Gospel. They believed that (}od had revealed 
himself to Israel as a God of redeeming love, by ways, methods and means 
suited to the childhood and youth of the world, and that this revelation cul- 
minated in Christ and his Gospel. As the revelation was recorded in Holy 
Scriptures they counted these beyond all price, and they studied them under 
all the lights of their time with all the fearlessness of men of science who 
may doubt their own powers but never doubt the truth of God. The first 
principle, then, of the Presbyterian Church, is that the church must be 
evangelical, and the good news which it preaches must be that which is 
contained in the Word of God. 

Second, the reformers were chuichmen. They did not believe that the 
individual religious sentiment expressed the whole religious nature of men 
and that the term “ visible church ” was erroneous. They believed that the 
Lord founded a society or church, gave to it himself as Supreme Lawgiver 
and Head, gave an initiatory right and an outward bond of union, a definite 
portion of time for public worship and special service, along with injunc- 
tions, aims, promises and penalties that a society requires for its guidance 
and which are now scripturally fixed for all time. 
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Third, the refoimcrs believed in publicly confessing their creed, or set- 
ting it forth in formal statements fiom time to time. These confessions were 
testimonies, not tests. A faith in the Gospel made them comparatively 
indifferent to formulas. What was originally a testimony has since been 
made a test. It is the greatest error and misfortune that the flower of the 
soul of one generation has been converted by a strange alchemy into an 
iron bond for future genciations. 

Fourth, the reformers asserted the democratic principle and embodied 
it in representative legislatures and courts to express the will and pieserve 
the unity of the church They discovered the individual, and gave him his 
rightful place in the church and in society. They taught that man as man 
entered into union with God by a spiritual act, and that every man who did 
so was a king, a priest, and a prophet. I need scarcely point out how far 
we have departed in practice from this principle. We have made our 
church government aristocratic. The laity are wholly unrepresented in our 
church courts, except in as far as it may be said that all the members are 
laymen, because we have abolished the medheval distinction of clergy and 
laity. 

I have sketched the principles that must be accepted as the basis of 
any future union : the evangelical principle, the church principle, the 
national and confessional principle, and the democratic principle. Are we 
now prepared to act upon these principles frankly and unreservedly? If 
so, it seems to me that the circumstances in which we meet give us a widei 
horizon and a wider outlook than Presbyteiian reunion, though that might 
come first. 

We have been pioud of our Christianity instead of allowing it to crucify 
us. So, have we not been proud of our Presbyterianism instead of allowing 
it to purify and enlarge our vision and fit us for service and sacrifice in our 
own day and land, along the lines on which Luther, Calvin and Knox 
labored, until God called them to himself ? We have thus made Presbyter- 
ianism a sect, forgetting that Knox’s prayer wa^, “ Lord, give me Scotlaml 
or I die.” (jod heard and answered his ciy. Should not your jirayer be, 
“ Lord, give us this great and goodly land, as dear to our souls as Scotland 
was to Knox ? ” Remember, that wc shall never commend the church to 
the people, unless we have faith in the living head of the church ; unless we 
believe with Ignatius that where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church, 
and with Robert Hall, “ he that is good enough for Christ is good enough 
for me.” Alas, our churches have not thought so ; therefore, our history is 
on the whole a melancholy record. The ablest expounder of the New 
Testament that I heard when a student in Scotland was Morrison, the 
founder of the Evangelical Union. Him the United Presbyterian Church 
cast out. The holiest man I ever knew was John McLeod Campbell, whose 
work on the “ Atonement ” is the most valuable contribution to the great 
subject that the nineteenth century has produced. Him the Church of 
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Scotland cast out. The most brilliant scholar I ever met, the man who 
could have done the church greater service than any other English writer in 
the field of historical criticism, where service is most needed, was Robeitson 
Smith. Him the Erec Church of Scotland cast out from his chair. Of 
course, these churches arc ashamed of themselves now, but think of what 
they lost, think of what Christ lost by their sin, and if, where such vast 
interests are concerned, we may think of individuals, think of the unspeak- 
able crucifixion of soul that was inflicted on the victims. It would ill 
become me to suggest that you do not do these things better in the United 
Slates. Vet, without adverting to recent cases where the ashes of contro- 
versy are not, 1 may be pardoned for saying, that the church which cut off 
at one stroke the Presbytery of New Brunswick and subsequently those who 
formed the great Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and which cut off at 
another stroke four synods without a trial, need not hesitate to fall on its 
knees with the rest of us and cry, “we have sinned.” Fathers and Brethren, 
God give us the grace to repent; and strength from this time forth to go 
and do otherwise. 


CONGRESS OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

'riie Rev. David M. Harris, D.D., of St. Louis, presented a paper on 
The Doctrines and Genius of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. He 
said : “Cumberland Presbyterians differ from other orthodox churches on 
no doctrines absolutely essential to salvation. We differ from other Presbv- 
tenan churches’ standards as to the extent of the atonement. 'I'he provisions 
of salvation are coextensive with the ruin of the fall ; the salvation of Christ 
is limited to believers. The application of the atonement is not limited to 
an elect number. Its benefits are appropriated by an individual act of 
faith. If none but regenerated souls can exercise faith, salvation is con- 
ditioned, not upon belief in Jesus, but upon some arbitrary decree. If a man 
must be regenerated before he can believe, he is saved before complying 
with the sole condition of salvation. God’s decrees depend on his fore- 
knowledge. We cut loose from all doctrines of fatality so dishonoring to 
(iod, so paralyzing to man. Man is a free moral agent, moral because free. 
Accountability is conditiofied upon freedom, a freedom arising from the 
nature of will and the provisions of the Gospel. Whosoever believeth hath 
everlasting life ; hence our doctrine of perseverance. All moral powers of 
the universe are at man’s disposal. Perseverance depends on the nature of 
the covenant of grace. The renewed will, divine providence and divine 
promise cooperate to secure eternal life to man. God’s pledge, not predes 
tination, constitutes man’s ground of everlasting security. Eternal life is 
God’s gift, based, not upon arbitrary decree, but upon a condition. Election 
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is based on God's foreknowledge, upon man’s faith and good works. Else 
were salvation a mechanicai operation in which man may cooperate or not. 
'I’o select a certain number to enjoy its blessings, ami to condemn another 
number, that can be neither increased or diminished, is arbitrary and merci- 
less. 1 speak now of the genius of Cumberlaml Presbyterianism. It is 
Presbyterian nioie by its form of government than its doctrinal tenets. It 
differs in no e.ssential paiticul.ir from Prcsbytcrianhsm in Scotland or Amer- 
ica, yet has marked peculiarities. It is Ameiican, democratic, tolerant. It 
grants large liberty to ministers and theological teachers, 'Fhey are in no 
danger of being branded as heretics if they entertain their own views on 
any important doctrine. VVe have never had a here.sy trial of more than 
local interest. In eighty yeais of existence we have never been threatened 
with doctrinal schism. Again, this church is noted for cohesiveness. It has 
stood calamity after calamity without toss of identity. It withstood civil 
war without being rent asunder. No sooner wao it ended than Cumberland 
Presbyterians from both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line held fraternal 
intercourse. Another characteristic is loyalty to humanity. The spirit of 
brotherhood is more powerful than that of caste. Out of 3,000 churches not 
one rents pews. We are a missionary church. While we do not give as 
largely as older churches, we aie in our building period, erecting chinches, 
endowing colleges and schools, and supporting the destitute. Our ministers 
have planted thousands of churches without aid from any board, or support. 
Thousands have, while establishing churches among the poor, worked with 
their own hands. In Chicago are men preaching at their own charges. 
Born in the levival of 1800 oui church believes in such methods, and the 
congregation that docs not enjoy periodic revivals is not prosperous. Our 
growth has come almost exclusively from .such ingatherings. Eirially, Cum- 
berland Presbyterianism is liberal.” 

Rev. C. H. Bell, D.D., of St. Louis, spoke on ‘‘ The Mission of the 
Cumlierland Presbyterian Church.” 

This church has from its birth .stood for an evangelizing Christianity. Of the 
three causes which in 1810 resulted in separate church action by the levival 
party not the least was the lack of evangelical spirit. Other Presbyleiians 
are to day as evangelical as Cumberland Presbyterians, but those who then 
constituted the new church were distinctly evangelical in doctrine, spirit and 
method. Cumberland Pre.sbyterians have met a felt want in that they have 
fulfilled their mission in presenting to Christians partial to the Presbyterian 
form of government a home in which creed, teachings and polity are in full 
accord. It was our mission to modify Presbyterian doctrinal teachings, hav- 
ing been the first to revise the standards and to free them from objectionable 
statements. It will in future be our mission to expound and enforce inspired 
truth of which the revised confession is the truest symbol. To take real and 
active part in preaching and teaching, in bearing testimony throughout the 
home-land and to the uttermost parts of the earth is our supreme, and should 
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be our all-absorbing, mission. For this only, does any church organi/ation 
worthily exist. No association assuming to be a church can maintain the 
right to be recogni/.ed as such unless it employ its forces in extending the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. I fence it is our mission to sound out the Oospel in all 
lands. For this we have the heavcn-givcn right to exist, sharing the toils and 
enjoying the blessedness of service with all Christians workers. 

Rev. E. ]). Pearson, D.I)., of Marshall, Missouri, spoke on “ I'hc His- 
tory and Condition of Cumberland Presbyteiian School.” 

Educational agencies comprise the pulpit, the school, the picss and know- 
ledge. Our chinch being of humble origin and not possessing wealth had a 
severe struggle to reach her present educational attainments. Among the first 
effoits to supply the demand for preaching was the location of a college at 
J’l inceton, Kentucky. In after years we educated our own sons and daughters. 
We have Cumbeiland Univeisity at Lebanon, 'Penn.; Trinity University at Tex- 
aikana, Texas; Lincoln University at Lincoln, Ills.; Waynesburg College at 
Waynesburg, d'enn.; Mi.s.souri Valley College at Marshall, Mo.; and a theo- 
logical seminaiy at Lebanon, Term. All arc supplied with thoroughly f|uali- 
fied professors. We have many schools and .seminaries doing commendable 
work but unendowed. Neaily all our young ministers attend oui theological 
seminary. I am unable to slate the aggiegate endowments or the number of 
pupils. Never have our educational inleiests been so healthy, and schools 
and colleges are ample for jiie-sent necessities. Comparing our numerical 
strength and educational facilities with those of si.ster denominations, we do 
not fall behind them in educational work. Present attainments betoken futuie 
advance far surpassing that of the pa.st. Our motto is, and will be: Onward 
and upward. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

THE HISTORIC POSITION OF THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

By the Rt. Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, D.I)., Bishop 
OF THE Synod of Chicago. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church is simply a return to the cardinal 
principles of the Reformers who founded the Church of England, and a 
completion of the work which they sought to accomplish, but which was 
checked by the political and ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors. 

The cattses.--'Y\\Q most distinctive feature of the Church o[ England and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, is a precomposed form of public worship. 
Such a Book of Common Prayer, obligatory upon all congregations, becomes 
a most efficient educator either for truth or error, according as it is script- 
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Ural or unscriptural. The men who founded the Churcli of England had 
been educated in the Church of Rome, and only gradually came into the 
light, rile hrsst piayer book, known as the First Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI., contained many eriois. That lituigy taught that the Supper 
was a renewal of the i-acniice of Christ, the communion table an “altar,” 
and the officiating minister a saciihcing “ priest.” Within tliice years from 
the publication of the liist prayer book, the study of the Scriptuies led 
Cranmer and his associates to the pieparation of another (x\.D. 155.^). It 
expungcil the doctrine that the “ real presence ” was a piesence in the bread 
and in the imne. It distinctly taught that kneeling implied no worship or 
adoration of the elements. It also foibadc auriculai confession. After the 
1)1 lef leaction under Maiy, the counseh)is of Elizabctli .sought to recon- 
cile Iiei popish subjects by changes in the Prayer Book. In the .same liturgy 
weie the germs of two radically diffeient systems. The work of the Reform- 
01 s was weakened and changed by the intioduction of doctrines and [iiac- 
tices based on the Church ot Rome. 

In the United States, long before the birth of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, the Low Church party felt that the only way to picseive Protes- 
tantism in the Episcojial Chinch, was to eliminate the Romish teachings 
fioni the Liturgy, I’etitioiis for such levision met with no lavoi from the 
inaioritv. Those wdio ailvocated revision weie tieatcd as disloyal. 'The 
desire of the I'ivangelical paity for levision in the interests ol Bible liuth 
overshadowed all other causes. 

Immediate occasion of organization - Both systems giew apace. Out of 
Roman doctiines developed iitualism. But on the other side was giowth 
also. The younget i'.vangelicals formed a society for thoiough study 
of the English Reformation, and of the evolution of the Liturgy. 'I'he 
result of this investigation was to turn their minds from the outwaid 
phenomena of mere ritualism to its causes. Those causes lay m the 
very structure of the Prayer Book. It became perfectly evident that 
nothing shoit of a Protestant revision of the Prayer Book could save 
the church from its steady drift toward Romanism. To such revision 
the Evangelical element had ju.st claim in that the second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. was free from these false teachings. That liturgy, rather than 
the later product of the effort to conciliate Roman Catholic subjects, should 
be the standard of a church which the Reformers founded. By private 
effoits and by great public meetings they pushed thij cause of revision. Nat- 
urally the breach grew widei, until it became clear that only by a separation 
could revision be accomplished. Why, if this conviction of the necessity of 
a separate organization in order to secure once more the liturgy of Reforma- 
tion days was so enteitained, did it take practical torm only in December, 
1873 ? These' advocates of revision knew that what was needed was a 
thoroughly ICpiscopal Church. While rejecting as unscriptural the notion 
of apostolic succession in the bishops, they held to historic succession in the 
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episcopate. 'Pliey rei^.irded it as an essential feature not of all Cliiistian 
cluirchcs, but of .1 tiulv Episc )pil cluiicli, tint a bishop slioiilil pei prliiate 
his (dtice, and that the episcopate should be continued by the coiisim ration 
of each bishop by one who had .similarly received his authoritv. 'I’liiis, .such 
a cluiich must “claim an unbioken historical connection throui,di the Church 
of England with the Church of Chiist from the earliest Christian eia." 'To 
the aigiinient that the custom is foi three bishojis to act in the consecration 
to the episcopate, and that consecration by only one was invalid, the U'plv 
IS ovei whelming. 'Phe Church of England and the Piotestant hiinscopa' 
Chinch have lecogni/ed the full validitvof the episcopate of the “Old Cath- 
olic Church ” of Cermany, whose first bishoj) had but one conseciatoi. High 
churchinen, including Dr. Chajiin, the learned author of a standaid work on 
“'Phe Primitive Church,” Rishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Canon 1 addon, 
and even Dr. Pusey, have put themselves on record that con.sccialion by one 
bishop is valid. In November, 1<S73, Rf- R^*'’. Ceorge David Cummins, 
D.D., Assistant Pishop ot Kentucky, appealed as the leader. Firmly con- 
vinced that revision of the Praver Hook would alone save the Episcopal 
Church fioni Komish error, and that such revision could never be secured 
without sepaiation, he called a meeting of his brethren, clerical and lav, not 
to tear down, but to build up. lie would lead to lestore the foundations of 
the church and liturgy of the Edwardean reformers. 'Pimidity restiained 
the vast majoiity of the old Dow Chinch party fiom paiticipation. A meie 
handful, without one oigani/ed parish in existence, without any pledges of 
means for sustaining the effoit, and in the face of bitter ojiposition, not onl\ 
fiom natuial adversaries but fiom foimer associates in the I..0W Church 
patty, brought into being “'Phe Reformed Episcopal Church.” 'Phey rec- 
ommended temporary use of “the Praver Hook of 1785,” a lituigv largeU 
prepared by llishoj) White, and on the basis of which he was given con.se- 
cration to the episcopate by the Chinch of Phigland. Phis was replaced 
within two years by a careful revision of the standard Prayer Hook, in which 
only such alterations were made as weie absolutely necessary to hdelitv to 
the Scriptures, and to restore the work of the English Reformeis. 

It IS not within the scojie of this pajier to tiace the later progiess of this 
truly Protestant Epiuopal Church. But through disasters, and in spite of 
opposition, it has grown. Its parishes are found from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It has established itself in Great Britain. Its growth, gauged by 
historical tests, has been singularly rapid. Even the great Wesleyan church 
did not show such progress in its first twenty years. 

The Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D., Presiding Bishop, spoke on “The 
Outlook and Field. 

Our creed is not a cast-iron frame, but like that skin which contains 
but does not compress the body. It can state every article in the very lan- 
guage of Scripture, and thus it rests upon the pure teaching of God. It has 
brought into one sphere the teachings of philosophy, experience, and the 
infallible Word. 
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“ Every man when he prays* is* a Calvinist, and when he preaches, an 
Arminian.” This church brings the Calvinist and Airninian side by side. 
It firmly holds with the Jew the unbroken unity of God, with the Unitar- 
ian the oneness of the Divine Heing and the complete humanity of Christ, 
with the Swedenborgian the Supreme Deity of him who was God manifest 
in the flesh, and with the Primitive Church the threeness in one of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

It has carefully provided that it .shall not have hiciarchs to lord it 
over (iod’s heritage. The general council, the creation of the clergy and 
laity, has the supreme authoiity in the ratification of the election, and in the 
consecration of its bishops, and these bishops are simjily first among then 
eijuals, the presbyters. Above bishojis, that general council rises as the 
representative of the entire communion, before whose legislation and 
decisions all must bow. Woman brings her counsel and vote to the paiish 
meeting. This church is flexible in pttlity. It is endeavoiing to adapt its 
methods to each unfolding peiiod of time. It will sacrifice neitlicr meas 
ures nor men to the unyielding iigor of an ecclesiastical system. Denying 
that any special form of church government is an abvsolutely divine appoint- 
ment, and yet justly pri/ing its historic episcopate, it will be pliant in every 
form of its outward economy that by all means it may save some. 'I'lie 
vital truth for which the Congregationalist contends -the viilual independ- 
ence of the local church — is secured by the system which this church has 
adopted. All communicants and stated contributors of lawful age, have 
their voice in the election of the officers of the local church, and all such 
communicants a voice in the election of repiesentatives in general council. 
Individualism has been fully lecognizcd, but so has organization. These 
grand elements in progre.ss are nowhere so completely manifest in a duiich 
organization as in the Refoimed Episcopal Church. Thus by environment, 
doctrines, polity, broad Christian fraternity, this church, the last born and 
so best born, is prepared to meet the problems which confiont society, and 
to help bring about practical unity of the vanou.': branches of the Church. 
It is also preeminently fitted to bring the outlying mas.ses in living touch 
and sympathy with the church. Its leading ministers and laymen are 
identified with all movements which look to social advancement, and thus 
to the coming of the Kingdom of God. With them the c|uestion is how to 
lift men through loving faith in the Divine Chri.st to the glorious prerogative 
of the sons of God. 

The Rev. Benjamin T. Noakes, D.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, pre.sented a 
paper on the Doctrinal Positions of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Alexander C. Tyng, of Peoria, prepared a paper on Minor Issues 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 



CONGRESS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

This congress opened at the Hall of Washington on September 2 1st. 
Papers were presented from the Rev. Wm. Rupp, D.D., of Penn., from Rev. 

T. (j. Appel, D.D., of Penn., on “ The Progress of Theology in the Reformed 
Church in the U. S.” ; by Rev. J. H. Dabbs, D.D., of Penn., on “ The Pro- 
gress of a Century, 1793-1893;” by Rev. J. A. Peters, D.I)., of Ohio, on 
“ The Literary and Theological Institutions of the Reformed Church in the 

U. S.” ; by Rev. E. R. Eschbach, D.D., of Md., on “Our Practical, Benevo- 
lent Operations ; ” and by others. 

Dr. Rupp said, among other things : “ The Reformed Church is an 
historical church. She has a tiue historical origin and life. She is not an 
absolute creation of the sixteenth century, but on the contrary has her roots 
in the past being and life of the church universal lienee also she has ever 
been endowed with a true historical sense and feeling that does not will- 
ingly break with the past, she has always been conservative and churchly, 
opposed only to that which is contrary to the Word of God. She has always 
preserved the churchly style of architecture in her houses of worship. She 
has always recognized the altar in her sanctuaries. She has never doubted 
the propriety of organs, of church bells, or of hymns of modern composition. 
She has preserved the church year with its sacred seasons and memories. 
She has always insisted on an educated ministry. But she has never ceased 
to practice catechization and confirmation as the best method of bringing 
her baptized children and young people into full communion. 

But the Reformed Church is also progressive. She looks to the future 
as well as to the past. Her professor of theology at Mercersburg aston- 
ished the world by teaching a theory of historical development long before 
the names of Darwin and Spencer weie heard of. History means progress- 
ive development ; and this implies change. In the progress of the future 
there will be some day an American church. In that process of unihea- 
tion, as well as in the works of converting the world now, the Reformed 
Church, whose peculiarity it is that she has no peculiarity, will have a work 
to perform. Her Christological theology, putting Christ in the center of 
her faith, will especially fit her for the work of mediation and reconciliation.” 

Dr. Appel’s paper asked the question : “ Has the Reformed Church in the 
United States really produced an independent theology ? I think we may say 
it has in its general spirit, though some differences have been developed in 
the different theological schools of the church. True, there is no one system 
formulated that would satisfy in all its details all these theological schools 
But it will be found, we think, that the theological agitations, through which 
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the church has passetl, have led to a type of theological teaching in all our 
theological seminaries which is distinctive. Its general type is, of course, 
reformed, hut it is also reformed after the confession of the Reformed Church 
of the Palatinate on the Rhine. 

Among the Reformed churches of this country holding the Presbyterian 
polity or system, our reformed theology lays more stress, we believe, than 
others, upon faithful catechetical instruction as a means of preparing the 
baptized members for admission to full communion in the church. The sys- 
tem of the catechism centers in the believers’ personal union with Christ, 
which necessitates the view, then, that the person of Christ is central in 
Christianity, and so it must also be in theology.” 

Dr. Peters summed up the facts relative to the literary and theological 
institutions in the following paragraph: “The whole number of these is 
nineteen. In five of these institutions instruction in theology is given ; four 
are for women exclusively; while in the majority of the others the principle 
of co-education has been adopted. The estimated value of property, in 
lands, buildings, and scientific apparatus of these institutions approximates 
an aggregate of $700,000. 'I'he approximate estimate of permanent pro- 
ductive funds is $400,000. The number of teachers of theology employed is 
seventeen. About one hundred instructors are engaged in the literary insti- 
tutions; and about 1,600 students have been in attendance during the past 
year. 'Ihe number of graduates sent out from the two oldest literary insti- 
tutions and from the oldest college for women has been 1,480. The several 
theological seminal les have graduated fully 1,000 students.” 

A summary of Dr. Eschbach’s paper is as follows : Home missions were 
begun in 1800 in a limited way, and developed with the growth of the coun- 
try. Besides support of evangelistic movements and weak churches in the 
West, mi.ssions are carried on in behalf of immigrants at New York harbor 
and among the Hungarians. Congregational missionary societies and the 
Women’s Society have been formed. The whole number of missions on the 
roll of the Home Board, June i, 1893, was 137; the amount of money 
expended the past year was almost $40,000. These missions comprehend 
140 congregations and 9,210 communicant members. 

The Board of Foreign Missions was organized in 1838. The work is 
done almost entirely at Sendai in Japan. Eight adults are laboring there. 
A girls’ school, a college for men and boys, a theological training school, 
four self-supporting congregations, twelve organized mission churches, 
thirty-two preaching stations, nine native ministers, sixteen unordained 
preachers, three colporteurs, three Bible women, and 1,842 communicant 
members are the fruit of this work. The mission contributed toward self- 
support last year $3,046.70. 

Beneficiary education is' in charge of a Beneficiary Board. The aid 
usually partakes of the nature of a loan, which the recipient is expected to 
repay. 
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A Hoard of Publication was organized in 1844, re<)rtfani/cd and estab- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1864. T[ic Reformed Publishing Company, with 
its headquarters at Dayton, ()., and the (ieiiuan Publishing House, located 
at Cleveland, ()., are two other publishing establishments under the iliiection 
of particular synods. These houses publish in German and English the 
hymn books, catechisms, jienodicals and other documents of the church. 

Sunday schools for catechetical instruction have an impoitant place in 
the church work, though but slowly appreciated, owing to the prior occupa- 
tion of the field by the parochial school. Jn 1887 a Sunday School Board 
was organized. In 1892, 1,563 organized Sunday-schools, containing 149,023 
scholars were reported. 

Among benevolent enterprises are to be mentioned the Bethany Orphans’ 
Home at Wommelsdorf, Pa., where 450 children have been cared foi ; the 
St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home at Butler, Pa., where 65 children arc now accom- 
modated; the Orphans’ Home at Ft. Wayne, Tnd., where the number of 
children is 58 ; the Yoar Asylum at Detroit, Mich., for both aged and 
orphans; the Society for the Relief of Ministers and their Witlows, whose 
assets are ^32,656.79, consisting in invested funds and collections from the 
churches. 

The paper of Rev, J. H. Dabbs, D.D., reviewed the history of a century. 
After tracing the history of affairs in the mother country, he continued, 
“'I'lie Synod of the Gciinan Reformed Church, as constituted in Lancaster, 
Pa., on the 27th of April, 1793, was by no means a large or imposing boilv. 
'Phirtcen ministers were present, and nine others are recorded as absent, 
riieie are no extant statistics; but by piecing together the lejiorts of eailiei 
and later years, it is possible to constiuct a table which may be presumed to 
be approximately correct. In these early repoits the number of families alone 
is given; but we may safely reckon three communicants to eveiy family. 
In this way it appears that the churches connected with Synod numbered, in 
1793, about ten thousand confirmed members. Of the jieriod from 1793 to 
1825 it may be doubted whether there was a more discouraging one in our 
history, and it is only by taking our place at its end and looking backward 
that we discern real progress. A theological seminary h.id been founded. 
The number of mini.sters bad increased from 22 to 87, besides nine pastors 
who belonged to a schismatic synod. The .statistics of the mother synod, when 
made up from various sources, seem to indicate that the number of communi- 
cants was 23,291. The membership of the church had, therefore, more than 
doubled, and however it may be explained, this gloomy period was in fact a 
season of actual progress. 

“Shifting the scene to 1863, the concluding year of the second period 
of our independent existence, we behold a surprising change. There had 
been conflicts indeed, and losses, but the church was evidently pervaded by 
a new life. The centre, if not the source, of that new life was undoubtedly 
the Theological Seminary at Mercersburg. It was there that Rauch wrote 
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his Psychology,” Nevin published his “ Mystical Presence,” and Schaff 
began his series of church histories which are known and admired of alt 
men. 'I'he little town of Mercersburg gave its name to a system of philoso- 
phy and theology which was hailed by some as a glorious light, and by 
others as a destructive heresy. During this period the number of ministers 
increased to 447 ; there were 1099 congregations and 98,775 confirjned mem- 
bers. The Reformed Church had, therefore, in the second period of this 
independent existence, more than (quadrupled its ministry and membership. 
The benevolent contributions of the tercentenary year were 5 io 8 ,i 25 ' 98 ' 

“ A single glance at our records shows that we have now one general 
synod, eight district synods, and, in round numbers, 900 ministers and 215,- 
000 members. In thirty years the church has more than doubled its ministry 
and membership. A chief cause of its prosperity must be sought in its lib- 
eral and comprehensive character. The pioneers came from different countries 
each of which had its local confessions of faith, and by common consent 
retained the Heidelberg Catechism alone— the confession which was most 
broad and liberal and ecumenical. 

” During its whole history the Reformed Church in the United .States has 
taken the most advanced ground on the subject of Christian Union. The 
propcjsed union with the Presbyterians as early as 1743 ; the plan to introduce 
the (icrrnan church- union into this country, about 1819 ; and the more recent 
negotiations with the Reformed Church in America, all indicate that we are 
willing to go more than half-way in our mutual efforts to realize the grand 
ideal of our Master.” 


PRESEN rATION OF THE SWEDISH EVANIxELICAL 
MISSION COVENANT IN AMERICA. 

This Congress was held on September 27, and paj>ers were read on the 
history and present condition of this body. The history of the Free Religious 
movement from its rise in north Sweden to its appearance in America and 
growth in the United States is full of interest to the lovers of spiritual relig- 
ion. Its first leader was a layman, Roscnius, who by his preaching and 
through the influence of his magazine Pietesten was the means of starting a 
profound and lasting revival of religion in many parts of Sweden. He did 
not withdraw from the state church nor did he encourage others to withdraw, 
though he set in motion the impulses which brought about separation. Upon 
his death in 1868, his work was taken up by Prof. P. Waldenstrom, Ph.D., 
D.D., an eminent clergyman. Under him Pietesten became a greater power 
than before. Rosenius had marvelous insight into the human heart and 
knew how to touch and move men. Waldenstrom’s strength lay in his insight 
into the Word of God and his power of literary expression. 'I'he work cul- 
minated in a great revival, which in the seventies spread all over Sweden. 
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Doctrinal diffcMcncos, ami especially the question as to who should paitakc 
of the Lord’s Siijiper, wliethei belicvcis in heail 01 also those ioiinally mem- 
bers of the state chinch, led to the foimation of free societies and the estab- 
lishment of a new missionary society called the Swedish Mission Covenant, 
and E. J. Kkinan, D.D., was chosen as its Lresulent. Waldenstioin’s posi- 
tion towards tlie movement has been friendly, though he has n'ot identihed 
himself entirely with it. The Covenant has engagetl in widespiead mission 
activity both at home and among the heathen. 

'I'he Free Mission movement in America is an offshoot of the original 
Swedish Covenant, its membeis being either directly connected with the 
home boily or influenced by its literaline ami ideas. In i86cS, in (diieago, 
the Mission Church was established and incoiporated with a chaiter permit- 
ting the ordination of ministers. Other churches springing up in various 
towns united with this church to foim the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission Synod in 1873. Another Synod, the Swedish Evangelical Ansgaiii 
SMiod, was organized in 1874. The two bodies united in 1885 into the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant in America. 

'The Covenant body in Sweden numbers about 800 churches, with a 
membership of about 130,000. It has missions in China, Lersia, Russia and 
Sibeiia, and on the Congo, under about fifty missionaiies. It is more diffi- 
cult to give statistics of the American movement, as many churches woik in 
Its line without formally uniting with it. There i.'i no exaggeration in say- 
ing that it comprehends a membership of from foitv to fifty thousand, includ- 
lug about 350 churches, of which 1 16 have formallv )oineil the Covenant, 
with about 250 ministers and ten missionaiies in Alaska and five in China. 
The college and seminary had last v^ear 150 studenfs, and five piofessors and 
inslruflois. 'riie hospital, called the Swedish Home of Mercy, located at 
Bowmanvillc (Chicago), 111., accommod.itcs fifty patients. 

'Phe basis of the movement is the Church idea, that a Chiistian church 
is a free union of [leisons united by the .same spiritual life on the foundation 
o^' a common faith in Christ and brotherly love and confidence, amlthat this 
union ought to be held open to everyone believing in Jesus Christ and lead- 
ing a true Christian life, without consideration of different creeds as far as 
these do not deny the Woid of God ami the authorit) of the Holy Script- 
ures. Each such church is self-governing and owes no authoiity above its 
own in all local matters. 'J'hrough the Covenant each church is bound 
closely together with all the other churches. This Covenant is not a church 
organization in the ordinary sense, but a mission society having churches as 
Its members. These churches have consolidated because of the missionary 
spirit which led them to missionary enterprises too large for any single 
church to undertake. 

'Phis union for missionary purposes led, however, to a more intimate 
consolidation because of that new responsibility which this union gave each 
church, not only in regard to the common missions, but also in regard to the 
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very character of every other church. To the annual general a.ssemhly each 
church, l.irgj or small, is free to send two delegates. And as the churches 
themselves, thiough the delegates, are the true members of the assembly, 
they are lesponsdde foi the decisions made. Only the geneial assembly has 
power to admit new churches into the Covenant. And should a certain 
chuich fall so grossly in errors of doctrine or life as to forfeit its light to 
be further called a Christian church the Assembly has power to sever such a 
church irom the union. Accordingly each church stands to the Covenant in 
the very same position as each individual to the chuich. Hoth stand there 
of flee choice, both have their fiee vote, and both are, after the vote is cast, 
bound to the decision of the majority. 

'riiere is no common fixed creed or special doctrine which binds the 
chinches together, yet they aie harmonious in faith and pleaching, being in 
sympathy with evangelic.il orthodoxy and holding to the New 'restament as 
the standard of life and thought. Where dilferences of theology coexist 
with a pure Christian life and faith 111 Jesus Chiist, these ate permitted to 
exist as unavoidable in our imperfect knowledge of truth. Neither is there 
a common ritual or discipline, not even for baptism, the Loid’s Supper, mar- 
riage, etc. liach preacher and each church is free to adopt then ownordei. 
The haimonvin the midst of this diversity is largely owing to the lively and 
intimate inleicoiiise of chuKhesand pieathers, llospit.dity is esiiecially 
insisted on, and the mission confeiences held by e.ich chuich once or twice 
a ye.ir aie .ittemled by all the preachers in the district. Thus the churches 
know ail the pieacheis and the pieacheis are at home 111 all the churches. 
Great emphasis is laid in pleaching on the word for-word exegesis of a 
Bible text, oil the ground that the jiulpit finds its only justification for exist- 
ence in expounding the very words of the Word of God. 


PRESENTATION OF THE THEOSOPIIICAL 
SOCIETY. 

By William o. Judgf. 01- New York. 

Held September isih and i 6 tlt in the Art Insiitiite. 

The Theosophical Society is an inteinational oiganization with three 
objects, which are : bust, to establish the nucleus of an universal brother- 
hood without distinctions of race, creed, sex, caste, or color; Second, to 
promote the studv of Aryan and other religions, literatuies, and sciences, and 
demonstrate the impoitance of that study; Third, to investigate unexplained 
laws of natuic and the p.sychical powers latent in man. It was founded in 
New York in Novembei, 1875, ^’"^ce when it has sjiiead until it now has 
branches in all paits of the world. 

Looking at the religious side of the movement, the claim is made that 
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an impartial study of history, religion, and literature will show the existence 
from ancient timCvS of a great body of philosophical, scientific and ethical 
doctrine forming the basis and origin of all similar thought in modern sys- 
tems. This ancient body of doctrine is known as the “ Wisdom Religion,” 
and was always taught by adepts or initiates therein who preserve it through 
all time. The initiates, being bound by the law of evolution, must work with 
humanily as its development permits. Therefore from time to time they give 
out again and again the same doctrine which from time to time grows 
obscured in various nations and places. 

From this living and presently acting body of perfected men, II. P. 
Rlavatsky declared she received the imjiulse to once more bring forward the 
old ideas, and from them also received several keys to ancient and modern 
doctrines that had been lost during modern stiuggles toward civilization, 
and also that she was furnished by them with some doctrine really ancient 
but entirely new to the present day in any exoteric shape. These she wrote 
among the other keys furnished by her to her fellow members and the world 
at large. 

Theosophy postulates an eternal principle called the unknown, which 
can never be cognized except through its manifestations, d'his eternal 
principle is in and is every thing and being. It perKHlically and eternally 
manifests itself and recedes again from manifestation. In this ebb and flow 
evolution proceeds and itself is the progress of that manifestation. 'Phe 
perceived universe is the manifestation of this unknown, including spirit and 
matter, for theosophy holds tliat those are but the two opposite poles of the 
one unknown principle. They co-exi.st, are not separate nor separable from 
each other. In manifesting itself the spirit-matter differentiates on seven 
planes, each more dense on the way down to the plane of our senses than its 
predecessor, the substance in all being the same, only differing in degree. 

In theosophy the world is held to be the product of the evolution of the 
principle spoken of, from the very lowest first forms of life guided as it pro- 
ceeded by intelligent perfected beings from other and older evolutions, and 
compounded also of the egoes or individual spirits for and by whom it eman- 
ates. Hence man as we now know him is held to be a conscious spirit, the 
flower of evolution. He is in miniature the universe, for he is as sjiirit mani- 
festing himself to himself by means of seven differentiations. Therefore is 
he known in theosophy as a sevenfold being. The Christian division of body, 
soul, and spirit is accurate so far as it goes, but will not answer to the prob- 
lems of life and nature unless — as is not the case- -those three divisions are 
each held to be composed of others, which would raise the possible total to 
seven. The spirit stands alone at the top, next comes the spiritual soul or 
Buddhi as it is called in Sanscrit. This partakes more of the spirit than any 
below it, and is connected with Manas, or mind, those three being the real 
trinity of man, the imperishable part, the real thinking entity living on the 
earth in the other and denser vehicles provided by its evolution. Below in 
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an ortler of quality is tlie plane of the desires and passions shared with the 
animal kingdom, unintelligent and the producer of ignorance flowing from 
delusion. It is distinct from the will and judgment, and must therefore be 
given its own place. On this plane is gross life manifesting not as spirit 
from which it derives its essence, but as energy and motion on this plane. It 
being common to the whole objective plane and being everywhere, is also to 
lie classed by itself, the p irtion used by man being given up at the death of 
the body. Then last, before the objective body, is the model 01 double of the 
outer physical case. 'This double is the astral-body belonging to the astral 
plane of matter, not so dense as physical molecules but more tenuous and 
much stronger, as well as lasting. It is the original of the body permitting 
the physical molecules to arrange and show themselves thereon, allowing 
them to go and come from day to day as they are known to do, yet ever retain- 
ing the fixed shape and contour given by the astral double within. These lower 
four principles 01 sheaths are the transitory peiishable pait of man, not him- 
self, but in every sense the instrument he uses, given up at the hour of death 
like an old garment and rebuilt out of the general resei voir at every new 
birth. 'I'lie trinity is the real man, the thinker, the individuality that passes 
from bonse to house, gaining experience at eacli re-biith wliile it suffers and 
enjoys according to its deeds — it is the one central man, the living sinnt-soul. 

Now this sjiirilual man, having always existed, being intimately con- 
cerned in evolution, dominated by the law of cause and eflcet, becau.se in 
himself he is that very law, showing moreover on this plane vaiieties of 
force of character, capacity and opportunity, his very pre.scnce must be 
explained while the differences noted have to be accounted for. ddie doc- 
trine of re-incarnation does all this. It means that man as a thinker, com- 
posed of soul, mind and spirit, occupies body alter body in life after life on 
the earth, which is the scene of his evolution, and where he must, under the 
very laws of his being, complete that evolution, once it has been begun. In 
any one life he is known to others as a personality, but in the whole stretch 
of eternity he is one individual, feeling in himself an identity not dependent 
on name, form or recollection. 

This doctrine explains life and nature. The vast, and under any other 
doctrine unjust, difference between the savage and the civilized man, as to 
both capacity, character and opportunity, can be understood only through 
this doctrine, and coming to our own stratum the differences of the same 
kind may only thus be explained. It vindicates Natnre and God, and 
removes from religion the blot thrown by men who have postulated creeds 
which paint the Creator as a demon. Each man’s life and charactei are the 
outcome of his previous lives and thoughts. Each is his own judge, bis 
own executioner, for it is hi.s own hand that forges the weapon which works 
for his punishment, and each by his own life reaches reward, rises to heights 
of knowledge and power for the good of all who may be left behind him. 
Nothing is left to chance, favor, or partiality, but all is under the govern- 
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iiient of law. Man is a thinker, and by his tlioughts he makes the causes 
for woe or bliss ; for his thoughts produce his acts. He is the center for any 
disturbance of the universal harmony, and to him, as the center, the disturb- 
ance must return so as to biing about e(piilibrium, foi natuic always works 
towards harmony. Man is always carrying on a series of thoughts which 
extend back to the remote past, continually making action and reaction. 
He is thus responsible for all his thoughts and acts, and in that his complete 
lesponsibility is established ; his own spirit is the es.sence of this law and 
provides forever compensation for every disturbance and adjustment foi all 
effects. This is the law of Karma or justice, sometimes called the ethical 
law of causation. 

Among other subjects dwelt upon in the 'riieosophical Congress held 
on the 15th and i6th of September, the ethics of theosophy and its relation 
to social and practical life weie emphasi/ed by Mrs. Annie Hesant. Of the 
law of Karma it was said : “ Kaima means action and it covers all actions of 
eveiy description in the universe. It involves an unbioken seijuence of 
cause and effect, so that all thought and all .action form but a single chain 
out of which no link can fall foievei. We aie living day bv day in results 
which we have created, and we are boin into the world time after time with 
our life cast in the mold which we have imule. Each is responsible for his 
own environment — for the fetters which bind him or the conditions which 
bless. 'I'his IS not Catalism, for the very volition which cieated the condi- 
tions of to-day is at the same time creating the conditions of to-monow. 
Thus may man burst his tetters and stand forth fiee.” 

“ If by past sellishness, by past folly, a man has made a chain which he 
cannot break, he asks: ‘How shall 1 break it?’— what shall the outcome 
be? Theie are two things to do. One is to cry out ‘ injustice,’ whereby is 
sown seed for a new harvest of pain ; the other is to understand the environ- 
ment, and liravely, manfully, laboiiously face the situation he has made to 
cry out, ‘ 1 have sinned ; 1 am willing to suffer,’ ami so out of knowledge 
grows strength, out of understanding grows courage ; understand the divine 
nature and you will rejoice in pain. This Karma cannot exjiie.ss itself 
in one brief life. .Some of it may bedischaiged ; the icst is reserved for the 
future. Thus continually is being worked out individual, racial and national 
Kaima. And .so again comes back the idea ol inseparable luotheihood. It 
is not worth while to be saved unless all else are saved with us, and the one 
vow that is worth while to be taken is to become e(jual to the lowest, to help 
him to rise to the level of divinity.” 

On the relation of theosophy to the modern social problems it was 
remarked : The employment of one hour daily in spiiilual devotion for the 
laborer will work more good to him than one hundred years of meie mater- 
ialistic processes for his relief. 

Let u.s first look to the genesis of action. In the first place there is the 
thought, then there is the image of the thought in the eternal astral light. 

96 
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Lastly there is the precipitation of the image into action and material effort. 
It is only because we are blinded that we lay so much stress on the empty 
action and so little on the mental cause of the action. Theosophists can 
never forget that relief on the physical plane is and can be but palliative. 
Relief is not on the material plane, but on the plane of mentality. If to-day 
the social conscience is beginning to awaken, if men are beginning to give 
some help to humanity, it is because there has been formed first the benefi- 
cent thought, then the beneficent image of the thought in the astral light, 
and finally because this thought has become a beneficent deed ; it is because 
the seer has seen a vision of Utopia and out of it has come the better 
condition which we see. 


THE UNITARIAN CONGRESS. 

Held in the Art Institute September 2oth-22d. 

The program concerned itself with the study of Unitarian history, 
doctrines, its influence on modern civilization, and place in current thought, 
Unitarian organizations, and Unitarian prospects. A series of papers were 
planned which, taken collectively, would give a bird’s-eye view of the Uni- 
tarian movement ; a not wholly inade([uate epitome of Unitarian thought 
and influence up to date. 

Unitarian HisroR\. — This congress helped to correct the popular 
fallacy that Unitarianism is a Boston notion, or at least that it is native only 
to New England. Mr. Sheer in his study entitled From the Sermon on the 
Mount to the Nicene Cieed, showed how Christianity began in Jewish mono- 
theism. The universalism of I’aul as well as the ethical emphasis of Jesus 
represent the essential inspirations of the Unitaiian movement. He said: 
“No father of the church for three hundred years lost sight of the distinc- 
tion between absolute Deitv and its lepiesenlalion in the terms of human 
life ; always the Son is subject to the Father.’’ He tiaced the gradual deteri- 
oration of these principles in the organizing struggles of the early centuries. 
“At the close of the fourth century,’’ he said, “the church has gained a creed 
and lost an empire. Its monotheism has been swamped by its explanations 
about God ; the reality of (Jod obscured by its definitions of what God is 
like. The perdition which it had declared to be the punishment of sin is 
now the price of a mistake, and the only heresy which has nothing to recom- 
mend It has now become universal. It is the heresy which declares that 
intellectual accuracy is the condition of salvation ; and that a formula is the 
guarantee of religion.’’ 

Prof. Bonet-Maury, of Paris, in a learned paper traced the Growth of 
the Liberal .Movement in Switzerland and France, closing with the predic- 
tion that the day is coming when, by the imperceptible evolution of mind, the 
Liberals will gain a majority in the Calvinistic Church of France, at which 
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time French Protestantism will recognize in Channing a prophet of lihertv, 
the liberty of all God’s chihlien. 

Prof, Gordon, of Manchester, Kngland; Piof. Hracciforti, of Italy, and 
Rev. Mr. llugenholtz, of Grand Rapids, piesented, respectively, studies of 
Unitarian Development among the non-Trinitarian forces of Poland, the 
Liberal Thinkers of Italy, and the Free Churches of the Netherlands. 

A trilogy on the History of Unitarianism in America was offered. 
Dr. J. H. Allen traced it through the jire-transcendental period, which he 
limited to the thirty years ending with 1835. And its field was confined at 
first within a radius of thirty-five miles of Boston. In its organization it was 
identified with the “absolute independence of e.ach congregation, and this 
justified entire freedom in doctnnal opinion.’’ It was a growth and not a 
dissent ; giving large place to laity and closely identified with culture and 
literature. 

Mr. Batchelor desciibed transcendentalism in Aineiica as “A move- 
ment of thought of which Kmerson was the principal exponent.’’ And 
further on he asseits that “in all its toims, con.sciously or unconsciously, 
Unitarianism was from the beginning essentially tianscendental, us it is in 
all its foims to-day. It takes for ultimate authoiity the law of reason and of 
right levealed in the mental and moial constitution of the human lace.” 

Ml. Learned started with the assumption that “theie is no post-trans- 
cendental period in Lbiitaiian Instoiy; that tianscendentahsm is still alive. 
The impul.se given to our churches bv Kmerson and Paiker has never died 
away.” And he jiroceeded to desciibe the struggles within the Unitaiian 
fellowship to realize this spiiit of freedom in leligion. '1 hese struggles 
result now in the organi/ation of the Free Religious Association, and 
again in the temjioiaiy witlulrawal of confidence and coopeiation from the 
Western Unitarian Confeicnce on account of its so-calleil ethical basis of 
fellow.shij), but all lesultmg in the growth of the entire fellowship, and in an 
inciea.se of the sjnrit of association and a wider publication of its message. 

Unitarian Dix’i kinks. — Mr. Hornbrooke found the loots of religion 
planted in human nature, and showeil how Unitarians believed that man is 
led into the knowledge of leligious truth as into eveiy other knowledge, 
through all his experiences. “As the result of age long endeavor man can 
see the vision of the king in his beauty. This is the larger vision of our 
hearts.” 

Mr. Crooker’s paper on Jesus of Nazareth gave as the result of modern 
scholarship the historical picture of Jesus as “ An ascending man who never 
separated himself from his fellow-men. d'he very beauty of his character 
cohsists in his simplicity and humility as a man, his trust and worshipful- 
ness before (iod.” 

'Phe most suggestive and impressive session of the congress was on 
Wednesday evening, at which Mr. Crolhers, of St. Paul, unfolded the 
thought of God as the divine immanence ever present as revealed in law 
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which is love, and in love which is law. And Mr. Simmons, of Minneapolis, 
gave the Modern Thought of Man as being the Unitarian thought ; man as 
the last link in evolution, holding in himself the defects and limitations of 
the lower orders, but moving upwards, working out the beast. Mr. Savage 
closed with the high thought of the life eternal, the hope in which he 
believed to be warranted by the analogies of science, the piomises that come 
through the psychical researches of the day, as well as through the inspiring 
testimony of the soul itself. 

Unitarian Inki.uknck on Modkrn Civil ization and Kklaiion 
TO CURRKNT TuoiUiHT. — 'I'he Rev. Dr. Crosskey, of Ibnningham, Eng- 
land, sent an interesting and learned paper on Unitaiianism in its Relation 
to Modern Scientific 'i'hought, 111 which he claimed that the Unitaiianism 
that was in harmony with science was the one, which, in its positive aspects, 
“finds at once the briefest and the profoiindest summary of its principles in 
the two great commandments, ‘Thou shall love tiie Lord thy God with all 
thy lieait, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ And 111 its negative aspects it docs not attemjit to define the 
natme of the Eternal ; it does not admit the demand of any book or chinch 
to supersede the authoiily of the mind, heart and conscience of man, in 
deteimining what is true, loving and righteous. It knows nothing of mirac- 
ulous interference with the order of nature, it diaws no distinction between 
what is natural and what is revealed, it cannot exempt any event in the 
outward world or in the history of man from the law of evolution, it does 
not distinguish between special and every-day jirovulence, it regards the 
performance of rites, ceremonies, ‘piofessions of faith’ anil ‘ aiticles of 
belief ’as of entirely subordinate importance compaied with obedience to 
the physical, intellectual, moral and social laws under which we live. 
Within the limits of these negations Unitaiianism is sustained by modern 
science with authority and power.’’ 

Prof. Toy, of llarvaid College, showed how Unitarians were ready to 
accept the results of the higher criticism concerning 0111 Bible, and showed 
that “ 'I’he best in religion abides the impulse of an ideal, the sense of 
companionship in the universe, the courage, hope, faith, and love, that are 
born of the sense of the pre.sence of infinite rightness.” 

Mr. Thayer, of Cincinnati, showed Unitaiianism in its Relation to 
Extra-Biblical Religion. “To Unitarians there can be no partial revelation 
exclusive to our system of religious thought, no limited salvation as a conse- 
quence of our monopoly of revelation. The mind of man is essentially one 
in all ages and places. All have need of revelation, and all have rights to 
it. If the evidence is sufficient to prove that the Eternal Father has ever 
touched a human child, it is equally convincing that he has touched many 
children and perhaps all.” 

Prof. Peabody, of Harvard College, showed how Unitarians have been 
in sympathy with all forms of philanthropy, particularly such as require 
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intelligence, cooperation and the application of scientific knowledge in the 
furthering of the same. Witness the names of Mary Carpenter, Dorothea 
Dix, Samuel G. Howe, Dr. Rellows, and many others. 

Rev. A. M. Lord, of Providence, R. L, showed Unitaiianism’s place in 
literature as attested by the names of Channing, Margaret Fuller, Alcott, 
Dwight, Elizabeth Peabody, and Emerson. In criticism there are the 
names of Ripley, Whipple, Hedge, d'icknor, and Lowell. In history Pal- 
frey and Bancroft, Prescott and Motley. In statesmanship and oratory, 
Everett, Sumner and Curtis. In iioeti), Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Holrne.s. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, of Concord, sent a paper on Unitarians’ Contribu- 
tion to the Hymnology of Modern Tunes, which showed how the liberal 
faith has inspired the singers of our day. 

In this connection, perhaps, might be mentioned the successful Woman’s 
Meeting held Friday afternoon. Notwithstanding many apologies for hold- 
ing a separate meeting at all in a fellowship where woman’s light to be 
heard is so freely recognized, and where she has exercised that right so 
effectively, the meeting seemed to have justified itself in the four sui;gestive 
studies of Woman’s Theological Emancipation as furthered by Judaism, 
presented by Miss Mary M. Cohen, of Philadeljihia ; by the Universalists, 
by Mrs. Jane Patterson, of Boston ; by the Unitaiians, by Rev. Mai ion Mur- 
dock, of Cleveland ; and by the Free Religious Association, by Mis. lulnali 
D. Cheney, of Boston. 

Unitarian ()K(;\NiZArioNs. — Rev. (inndall Reynolds, Secictary, 
reported for the Ameiican Unitarian Association oigani/.ed in 1S25, which 
now represents a genet al constituency of some 250 or ^^00 thurches, with a 
creditable headquarters building in Boston and a missionary income ol about 
$40,000 a year. 

W. H. Lyon, Secretary of the National Conference, organized in 1880, 
reported for this, the only purely representative body that is national in its 
character. It holds biennial meetings, generally at Saratoga. The meet- 
ings are largely attended. In the main, the conference contents itself with 
stimulating thought and generosity which the other more executive and mis- 
sionary bodies undertake to administer. Rev. Mi. Steinthal rejiorted for the 
Unitarian organizations of England ; Mr. Fretwell for those of Transylvania, 
which was supplemented by a written report from Bishop Ferenez of Kol- 
osvar. 

F. L. Hosmer, Secretary of the Western Conference, reported for this 
body, organized in 1852, and traced its growth and struggles. Further 
reports of the missionary organizations and activities by C. W. Wendte for 
the Pacific Coast, D. W. Morehouse for the Central States, G. L. Chaney for 
the Southern Conference, W. 11 . Lyon for the Sunday School Society, which 
has its headquarters at Boston, and A. W. Gould for the Western Sunday 
School Society. George W. Cooke showed the development of cooperative 
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study and the use of the church for intellectual development, appropriating 
non-biblical inatciial for the development of character under the name of 
the Unity Club ; and the Rev. H. R. Bulkeley, of Concord, traced a similar 
development of a more devotional and specifically icligious character by the 
organization among the young people of many paiishes of what is known as 
the Young People’s Guilds. 

The Unitarian Promise.— The last meeting was given to the Uni- 
tarian Piomise, and was a fitting close to the week’s study of high problems. 
The addresses were made by Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and Wm. C. Gannett, the latter address being read by another; Rev. 
Ida C. Hullin presided. The gist of the meeting may be fairly represented 
by the following extiacls from Mr. Gannett’s paper : “Let our Unitarian 
niotto be “spiritualize,” not “organize.” Our pait is to grow tnwardly, any 
way; outwardly, if inward growth allow it. If woi, No. t)rganization is 
well enough and should be .seen to, but it is not Jesus work, or any prophet s 
woik ; and the useful scribes and priests always abound to do it. Aim to be 
a church prophetic, a church of the Holy Spirit, lo that end be willing to 
be small ; expect to be small. We love lespectabilitv ; lespectability, 

with its expediencies, its policies, its safeties, its complacencies, lest we cease 
to be of that which is making the old new, and begin to be of that which is 
making the new old ! Euilher, be leady to join with other liberal failhs in a 
new organization. Welcome everv true-hearted attempt in that direction. 
Be humble 111 the mattei. Stand not foi special lecognition. Such new 
organization to-day would almost surely take a lepublican, not monarchical, 
form; would be a “ many-in one.” Members would probably not give up 
old names or associations or separate activities. No need to disown old his- 
tory in order to make new. There would be functions corresponding to 
national functions, and church rights corresponding to state rights. 1 his Par- 
liament with its congresses suggests a jiossiblc model for beginnings; and 
let the future shape the future forms. But this century ought not to close 
without seeing such a federation of the liberal faiths, hinally, it is yet lo 
mean a thought of brotherhood; a recognition that we are all members of 
each other in a sen.se so real that no paiable can hint it, and no .science yet 
describe it; a recognition that this trusteeship for each other applies not only 
to the outermost we call our “property,” but as really, to the innermost we 
call our “ faculty.” A brotherhood which shall be a realizing that we only 
attain true selfhood by unselfish processes; and that whatever unites us into 
oneness with our fellows in this world, until we share their aches, their pov- 
erties, their disinheritance from life’s good thingg that this unites us also 
into oneness with that which we call, not fellow-man, but “ God. So that 
love to man is love to God, and only in proportion to such love we live. 

The Unitarian Congress was not without its genial moments of fraternal 
contact with the representatives of the far East. Mr. Dharmapala, the Bud- 
dhist representative from Ceylon, Mr. Ghandi, from the Jain community in 
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India, Mr. Nagarkar, of the Brahmo-Somaj of Bombay, were among those 
presented to the Congress. And the most memorable session was that in 
which the Unitarians and the representatives of the hree Religious Associa- 
tion met in joint meeting in Washington Hall under the chairmanship of 
Col. T. W. Higginson, to listen to the eloquent Mazoomdar in an address on 
the Brahmo-Somaj and its Relation to the Religion that is to Triumph,— 
“ infinite faith, endless morality, the supreme solidity of personal character, 
alliance with all systems of faith, brotherhood with men of conflicting ideas 
and beliefs, finding God in nature, in science, and in the human heart.” 


CONGRESSOFTHE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

By I. L. Kkphart, D.D. 

Held in the Art Institute September 14th. 

Having been invited by the officials ol the World’s Congre.'^s Auxiliary 
to have its members take part in the great Parliament of Religions, the bish- 
ops of the church appointed a committee to take the matter in hand, arrange 
for the time and place of holding the meeting, and to prepare and publish a 
program of exercises. The committee consisted of Bishop E. B. Kejihart, 
D.D,, LL.D.; President W. M. Bcard.shcar, D.D., LL.D.,of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College; and Rev. W. M. Weekley, of Treeport, 111 . Ihey 
arranged and imblished a piogiam, specifying Seiitcmber 14 as the day to 
be observed as Presentation Day foi the United Brethren Church. The per- 
sons assigned to geneial duties on the progiam wcie duly notified, and (he 
secretaiy of the amirnittee, Rev. W. M. Weekley, gave special attention to 
advertising the meeting through the columns of the cluiich’s organ, by .send- 
ing out programs and writing personal letteis to leading men of the chuich 
in all its boideis. 

On the day ajipointed, leprcsentative men and women of the chuich 
a.‘,scml)led in Wablnngtoii Hall of the Memorial Ait I’alace, espeeially bet 
apart for thib meeting. The hall was fairly well hlled, ami the hour.s from 
9 A.M. to I2:to n.M. were occupied with the exercises. In proportion to the 
total membeiship of the denomination (204,000), the attendance was much 
above that of the majority of the special denominational congresses. 

Bishop J. Weaver, D.D., the senior bishop of the church, presided, and 
Rev W M Weekley served as secretary. Bishops Kepharl, llott and 
Mills were also present. Rev. W. J. Shuey, agent of the church’s publish- 
ing house, located in Dayton, Ohio, offered prayer, and a brief introductory 

address was delivered by the presiding officer. 

Rev. A. W. Drury, D.D., professor of systematic theology in Ihe 
church’s theological seminary, read a paper on “The Origin of the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ.” rite distinctive characteristics of the 
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church were concisely outlined, its origin accurately stated, and the reasons 
for its continued existence as a spiritual, leformatory agency were clearly set 
forth. 

Eishop J. S. Mills, D.I)., Ph.D., read a paper on “d'he I’olity of the 
Church,” forcibly demonstrating the adaptation of the polity of the denom- 
ination to the demands of the age, the people, and the country, and its 
special force in the promotion of vital godliness among the masses. 

A paper on “'I'he Doctrines of the Church,” prepared by Rev. J. W. 
Etter, D.D., editor of the Sunday school literature of the church, owing to 
the doctor’s unavoidable absence, was read by Bishop J. W. Hott, D.I). 
This paper set forth the distinctive doctrines held by the church in common 
with all Aiminian denominations. 

President T. J. Sanders, Ph.D., of Otterheim University, read a pajier 
on “The 1‘hlucational Work of the Church,” in which he outlined the use 
and progress of the schools of the denomination, emphasi/.ing the import- 
ance of the work done and the necessity for vigoiously pushing this branch 
of church woik. 

Rev. Win. McKee, Ireasuier of the church’s missionary society, read a 
paper on “'I'lie Mission and its Claims upon the Denomination.” d'he key- 
note of tills paper was: “ 'Phe ciy of the heathen nngingout from across the 
.seas, ‘come over and help us,’ is a ])ers<)nal call to our church, and woe be 
to us if wc do not, to the extent of our ability, heed this call.” 

Rev. J. A. Wilier, D.D., l^h.I)., President of Central College, Kansas, 
discussed ‘‘The Sunday School Work of the Church.” 

The last paper read was by 1. L. Kephart, D.D., editor of the Religious 
Telescope, the official organ of the church, on ‘‘'I'he Church and Questions of 
Moral Reform.” The attitude of the chinch throughout its hisdoiy, on the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liipiors for beverage pui poses, on the 
slavery question, and on oath-bound secret societies, was concisely presented. 
( )n the first two, its attitude has ever been and still is that of uncompromising 
opposition. On the last one, up to 1885 , the law of the church was so inter- 
preted, and in most parts so enforced as to exclude all members of secret 
orders, and even members of the Grand Army of the Republic, from mem- 
bership in the church. This rule has been changed, and now the church 
receives and welcomes into its communion all whom it believes God has 
received, upon their seeking such membership ; and it relegates to the domain 
of the individual conscience, the (juestion, whether or not a man can be a 
Christian and belong to an oath-bound secret society. 

'Fhe reading of the papers having been concluded, resolutions strongly 
endorsing the World’s Parliament of Religions, and expressive of high appre- 
ciation of, and thanks for the courtesy extended this church by the officials 
of the Parliament, were adopted by a rising vote, the doxology was sung, 
and the assembly adjourned stne die. 

When it is remembered that this assembly convened at a time when the 
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rush to Jackson Park and the great attractions there were at their height, the 
fact that so many of its members tinned aside to attend the meeting is tuily 
gratifying to the church as a whole, and a special evidence that the commit- 
tee who had the matter in hand did then work well. 

That the meeting was happily conceived and well jilanned was evident 
to all present. That it was of special advantage to the chinch at the time, and 
will be of great advantage to it in the years to come, there can be no doubt. 
It advcitised favorably the denomination, directed public attention to its 
work, and awakened among its own people a deeper feeling of churchliness, 
increased hope for the tiiumph of Christianity, and greater /eal for the pros- 
perity of then own religious denomination. 


CONGRKSS OF T'HK UNIVKRSALIST CHURCH. 

'bins Congress convened September nth. ke\. A. j. Canfield, D.I),, 
Cliaiiman of the Ceneral Committee, jiresided, and made an addiessof wel- 
come. lie then i ailed u|)on the Rev. Augusta 1. Chapin, D.I)., Chaiiniaii 
of the Woman’s Committee. She said: “ It is peciiliaily a])pro|)ruite that 
the Univcisalist Church should beai a pait in this liist Parliament of 
Religions, foi It has been .1 jnoneei along this load and a|>peais in the very 
vangiiaid. d'he hatheihood of Cod, the brotheihood of man, and the com- 
mon destiny of the race are familial tiuths to us, and we leadily recogni/'e 
that thev aie the logical basis for (.ailing this great Parliament. 

The pill pose of the piesent Congress is to set befoic the world our 
denominational position, thought and methods. 'I'he progiam has been 
caiefully elaborated and is intended to cover oui past Instoiyand teachings, 
oil! ])resenl attitude towaid science and the leligious and social pioblemsof 
our time, and our outlook towaid the future. 'The Univeisalist (diurch has 
come to take its part and to contribute its best to the success and interest of 
the gieat occasion. And as Chanimin of the Woman’s General Committee, 
as well as of the sjiecial committee of women of our own church, 1 bid you 
welcome. 

Able and appropriate responses were made by Mrs. M. Louise Thomas 
for the Last, Amos Crum, D.I)., for the West, Mrs. II. 13. Manfoid for Cal- 
ifornia, and others representing different sections and interests. 

The first paper presented was by Rev. J. Coleman Adams, D.D. Ilis 
topic was “ Universal Holiness and Happiness the Final Result of God’s 
Government.” He said : 

“The Divine Fatherhood demands a doctrine of human destiny which 
sees a human race developing toward peace and harmony and looks toward 
a great day of reconciliation, unclouded by the rebellion of a single human 
being. The Divine Fatherhood is not victorious until changed to a glad 
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obedience. Heaven not simply a well-policed city. God does not triumph 
by shutting up the evil in a prison, but by securing repentance and reforma- 
tion. When God triumphs he will sweep the field. When God makes the 
way of transgressors haul, and when he causes the path of the just to shine 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day, he indicates the direction in 
which our race is to move.” 

The Rev. E. H. Capen, T).I)., President of Tufts College, was the next 
speaker. He treated a three-fold theme : Punishment Disciplinaiy ; The 
Atonement ; Eife a School. Dr. Capen began with the statement that the 
idea of punishment as attached to sin is native to the mind. Universalism 
asserts with all empha.sis that punishment is inflicted neither on account of 
injured innocence, nor the anger of God. It has its place in a great plan 
which contcmjdates the perfection of humanity. 

In this view of punishment we have the key to the Universalist doctrine 
of atonement, which is reconciliation. The aim of the Gospel is to take 
away sin and remove alienation. 'I'lie object which it pioposes is to restore 
men to their natural relation with God and put them on the side of his 
1 ighteousncss. Jesus is the mediator between God and man to effect the 
necessary reconciliation. Eife is a .school. We are here for instruction, 
diciplinc, development, for the attainment of the pcifccted and ideal 
manhood. 

'I'he Rev. J. .Smilh Dodge spoke on Man : Intellect Aspirations, 
Affections. 

The ])urj)ose of the address was to show that the intellect, asjiira- 
tions and sentiments of man imply a common destiny of good for the race, 
'riiey fairly represent the spiritual constitution of man ; each increasingly 
demands some scheme of human well-being which shall include the entire race; 
and as each is met by a coiiesponding capacity of human develojiment, 
the divine wisdom has in this way made known the end towards which it 
works -the iinivcisal ble.s.sedness of man. 

A paper on Divine Eove, Justice, Powei and Wisdom, by Rev. Edgar 
Eeavitt, illustrated the harmony of these attributes in the divine being, 
reconciled the apparent conflict of justice and mercy, and exhibited all 
God’s laws as phases of divine love working together to pioduce holiness in 
the univeisal cieaton. 

The Rev. Edwin C, Sweet/er, D.D., followed with a jiaper on Univer- 
salism the Doctrine of Nature, d'hc special points considered were science 
as indicating the unity of forces ; hence, the unity of final cause. The 
po.sition that Universali.sm is the doctrine of nature could never before have 
been maintained with so much reason, for never befoie were the facts of 
nature so extensively known or .so well understood. 1'hc philosophical 
concept of the correlation and consei vation of forces testifies to the univer- 
sality of things and indicates God. It shows a progressive universe and 
prophesies a perfected humanity. Equally, then, by those teachings of 
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nature which indicate that, from the beginning, the author of the race has 
designed its ultimate perfection and by those which indicate the unity which 
binds its members together, we are led to the conclusion that it can have 
but one destiny. That destiny will not be accomplished till all shall have 
come in a peifect manhood, to the measure of the statuie of the fullness of 
Christ. 

'riie Rev. Dr. K. L. Rexford was the next speaker, and his topic “The 
Intrinsic Worth of Man.” He spoke of the value of man, hinted at the mys- 
t:iy of being, and doubted whether any one could estimate the value of a 
human soul. 

An Essay by Rev. George II. Emerson, D.D., was read. 

The Rev. C. H. Eaton, D.D., spoke on “Christ and the Nature of Salva- 
tion.” The modern conception of salvation emphasized character. It dealt 
with qualities of mind and heart independent of time and place. Salvation 
was a state and a piocess. It was the creation of a new personality. Hell 
was a spiritual and personal fact. Heaven w.\s a state lalher than a locality. 
'I'he soul was oiganizcd for tiuth and love, and this was one of the charac- 
teristics of salvation. The main chaiacteristie was faith. . . . . 

'I'hc Universalist emjihatically denied the total depravity. Partial salvation 
IS the denial both of the teacliing of icvelation and of reason. Wheievei a 
smnei turns in disgust from Ins sin, wherevei trembling lips are lifted in 
prayer foi help, Christ re.sponds with eltective aul. Death andthegiave 
can raise no bariier between the souls of the outcast and the saving gi ace of 
Chiist. d'liis conception of Christ m his relation t«) salvation lifts him above 
all mere mechanics of lebgion and makes him the personal Savioiii of each 
soul, thiough the impaitation of the divine love. 

'I'he Rev. Massena (ioodiich lead a jiaper on the Higher Cnlicism 
which showed the fiiendly attitude of the Unviersabst C'hiiich towaid liberal 
scliolaiship. 

A papei by the Rev. 'Phomas J. Sawyer, D.D., on the “Causes of the 
( )bscuiation of (Jniversalism During the Middle Ages,” designated lack of 
oiganization, political reasons, ami heathen accretions. He desctibed the 
change that came over Christian thought until the doctrine was Imally con- 
demned by the Emjieror Justinian. i*rob.d)ly the influence of Augustine 
gave the first impulse that resulted in the obscuration of the doctrine. 

'Pile Rev. Dr. Heniy Rlanchard spoke upon the three-fold topic. 
Peace, War and National Honor. 

'Phe three fold topic of the Rev. Olympia P>rown was, Crime, Capital 
Punishment, and Pemperance. 

'I'he Rev. Dr. George L. Penn, missionary in Japan, said : “'Phe 
organization of its mission in J.apan was the most logical thing the Univer- 
salist Church ever did. 'Phe motive is the desire to impart the great truths 
of Universalism because men need them. Its aim is to convert men to the 
Christian life. Its method is to educate native preachers, and develop a 
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Japanese church. The results vindicate the movement thus far : r. A 
theological school estahlished with ten students. 2. A girls’ school with 
native teacheis and fifty pupds in Shizuoka. The school in Tokyo with 
ten pupils, and foieign teachers. 4. 'I'wo organized churches, with two 
liuildings and two pastors, live preaching stations, six evangelists. 5. 
A monthly magazine printed in Japanese and contributed to largely by 
native writers. 6. More than a million pages of books and pamiihlcts 
translated and published.” 

Rev. A. N. Alcott spoke on “Christian Ethics, and Business and Polit- 
ical -Successes.” 

A paper by the lion. Ilosea W. Parker set forth exi.sting conditions of 
“ Denominational Organization and Polity; the Position of Woman in the 
Universalist Church, and Sunday School Interests.” 

I'he Rev. Dr. A. J. Canfield presented a paper on “The Renaissance 
of Cnivcrsalism.” 

Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace gave an account of the missionaiy organizations 
of women existing in neaily every state. 

Mrs. (’ordclia A. (duimby. President of the Woman’s Centenary Asso- 
ciation, presented a history of this impoitant mnsionary organization, which 
is both national and international in its scope. 

Rev. Di. Nchemiah While spoke on “ Love as the Basis of Education.” 

Eiidav, Septembei 15, was Piesentation Day. This program was 
followed : 

Universalisui the Doctrine of the Scriptures, Rev. Di. Alon/o Ames 
Minei, LE.D. 

Univeisalism the Doctiine of the ('hiistian Church during the Eiist 
Eivc Centuiies, Rev, Dr. John Wesley Jlanson. 

Universalism a System of 'Piiiths, not a Single Dogma; Cod's Uni- 
versal Paternity; Man’s Univeisal Fraternity, Rev. Dr. Stephen Crane. 

fhe Divine Will Omnipotent; the Human Will Foiever Free; Man 
Neeessaiily Redeemable, Rev. Dr, C, Ellwood Nash. 

The Atttitude of the Universalist Church toward Science, Fiesulent I. 
M. Atwood, D.D. 

The Contribution of Universalism to the Faith of the World, Rev. Dr. 
James M. Pullman. 
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con(;ress of missions.* 

Tile Congiess of Missions followed immediateiv upon the Parliament of 
Religions and continued for eight days with thiee daily sessions. 'I’he 
Woman’s Congress of Missions under the direction of a committee of which 
Mrs. P. W- Fisk was chairman, united with the general congress during part 
of the sessions of three days. The delegates to these congresses comprised 
missionaries, beneficiaries of missionary laboi, olficeis of missionary societies 
and others interested. The papers and addresses were given, for the most 
part, by those who ha<l gained their information at liist hand, and who could 
thus speak with authority. While there was no disposition to exaggeiate 
what had already been accomplished, or to underestimate the difticulties still 
in the w'ay, yet the prevailing tone of the congress was hopeful, 'I'lie ques- 
tions discussed were those having a vital relation to the w'ork that needs to 
be done now. 

Cooperation in Missionary Work.— 'The Rev. Wai.ter Manning 
Harrow's, D.L)., Chairman of the Congress, said in his introductory address: 
The committee to which has been intrusted the work of preparation for this 
congress has endeavored to give the subject of cooperation the most promi- 
nent place. The lack of cooperation in the past has been the scandal of 
'^'•iristendorn. Lucan said to the Romans, ••\’ou have turned your arms 
against each other, when you might have been sacking Jiabylon.” So pro- 
fessing Christians have often turned their arms against each other, when, if 
united, they might have been storming that Babylon of sin referied to by St. 
John. It is certain that the world will never be Christianized by a church 
divided into an hundred sects working independently of one another and 
often at cross purposes, wasting on internal strifes energies that ought to be 
directed against a common foe. It will only be when the whole “ body is 
fitly framed and knit together through that which every joint supplieth ” that 
this work will be accomplished. The church is not an end in itself. It is 

* General Committee — Rev. Walter Manning Barrows, D.D., Chairman ; Wm. E. 
Blackstone, Vice-Chairman; Rev. Alvirus N. Hitchcock, Ph.D., Secretary; Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, D.D., Corresponding Secretary; Rev. Moses Smith, Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, 
1) D ; Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D, ; Rev. ITieo. N. Morrison, Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.l). ; 
Rev. J. J. Keller, Pres. Wm. R. Harper, IX.D. ; Rev. A. J. Canfield, D.D. ; Rev. Geo. E. 
Youngdahl, Charles S. Holt, Esq. ; Rev. E. C. Ray, D.D. ; W. B. Jacobs, Esq. ; Peter Sin- 
clair, Esq. ; Rev. L. G. Abrahamson, Rev. R. Blomcndal, Rev. John Schneider, Rev. H. W. 
Roth, D.D. ; Rev. Wm. T. Meloy, D.D. ; Rev. W. F. Black, Rev. Charles M. Morton. 
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simply a means to an end ; and that end is not merely fellowship or the up- 
building of the membership in the Christian life, but the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of God in the world, “d'hc ehurch,” said Phillips Brooks, “ must 
put off her look of selfishness. She must first deeply feel and then frankly 
say that she exists only as the picture of what the world ought to be. Not as 
the ark where a choice few may take refuge from the flood, but as the piom- 
ise and potency of the new heavens and the new earth she must offei herself 
to men.” 

There are indication^ to show (hat Cliiistians aie beginning to appicci- 
ate the importance of cooperating with one anolhei. I'lie time may not have 
come and may never come for fusion on any laige .scale, but the time has 
ceitainly come for coopeiation on a huger scale. 

'I'he Rev. GhOR(;K W. Kno.X, D.D., of Tokio, Japan, lead a papci on 
IJRNOMINA riONAI. CoMII'V AND CdoI’LKA I'lON. 

'I'he Rev. Edwin .M. Bliss, foimeily of Constantinople, now of New 
York City, read a paper onCooi’KRAi ion Aimm ikd: Praciical Mki iiods. 
He said: Coopeiation in mission work is the woiking together of the dil- 
feient biaiiclies of tiie Christian Chinch with God, to evangeli/,e the world 
and build up the kingdom of God. It is appbiablc to eveiy dejiartment ol 

Christian effort In this connection it is inteiesting to note 

the advance that is indicated by the use of the teim cooperation. A few 
veais ago the great word, 111 speaking of the relations of missionary societies 
to each other, was comity. Comity is but a foiin of couitesy. 1 will not 
Intel fere with you and I shall expect that you will not mteifere with me. It 
almost necessitated separate fields, separate developments, separate results. 
Coopeiation is something far more than this. It recogin/es that each .sepa 
rate body has a pl.icc and can do a woik which is an essential part of the 
best success of all. Let us look at what is alieady being done. In the 
field of home missions two events stand out very prominently, h'iist, the 
action of the home missionary societies of (he Congregational, Presbyte- 
rian and Refoimcd Churches, and second, the iiiter-denominational com- 
mission of the state of Maine. The Bajdisl.s, Chiistians, Congregationalists, 
Free Baptists and Methodists, comj)rising eight-ninths of the evangelical 
Christians of the state ol Maine, have covenanted to promote cooperation in 
the organization and the maintenance of churches in their state, to pi event 
that waste of resources and effoit in smaller towns, and to stimulate mis- 
sionary work in destitute regions. 

Turning to the foreign work, two events attract particular notice. The 
great conference in London in 1888, and the inter-denominational conference 
of foreign missionary boards and societies in the United States and Canada 
held in New York City in January, 1893. . . . What methods may be 

adopted to secure the application of these principles ? 'Phe first and most 
obvious is a better mutual ac(|uaintance on the part of missionaries and the 
boards and the general public, as to the woik of different societies ; this to 


97 , 
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be secured by increased consultation and wider diffusion of missionary 
intelligence. It is marvelous how, when Christian people get together, 
and actuated by a common influence really seek to understand each other, 
the occasions for misunderstanding or separation disappear. 

After the discussion of this subject by the Congress, the Rev. E. M. 
Whkrry, D.D., introduced the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Since the rjuestion of missionary cooperation is one of vital importance 
to the success of the work, and since the members of this congress are con- 
vinced that the time has come for practical endeavor in this direction, be 
it resolved, that a committee be appointed to prejiare a memorial on this 
subject and address it to all missionary societies throughout the world, 
urging upon them the importance of establishing a World’s Congress of 
Missions to secure a better organization of missionary forces. 

'I'he committee appointed consisted of Rev. John Henry Harrows, D.l)., 
Chicago (I’lesbyterian); President James B. Angell, LL.D., Ann Arbor; 
Michigan (Congregationalist); Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.l)., 
Washington, D. C. (Protestant Episcopal); Right Rev. Charles E. Cheney, 
D.D., Chicago (Reformed P2piscopal); Rev. Luther F. Townsend, D.l)., 
Boston (Methodist Episcopal); Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Boston (Baptist); 
Rev. John Brown. D.l)., Bedford, England (Congregational); Rev. Dr. 
Oswald, Chicago (Evangelical Lutheran); Rev. J. J. Lummenbell, D.D., 
Lewisburg, Pa. (Christian); Rev. David J. Burrill, D.D., New York 
(Reformed Church of America). 

The True Aim and Methods of Mi.ssionary Work. — The Rev. 
George Washburn, D.D., of Constantinople, presented a paper on this 
subject. It is through the heart rather than the intellect, through those 
affections which are universal and peculiar to no race or religion or civil- 
ization, that we must make our first advance. The Moslem must first find 
Christ in the missionary before he can find him in Jesus of Nazareth. He 
must recognize the missionary as a friend before he will try to comprehend 
him as a teacher. Whatever work, then, will bring the missionary and the 
Moslem together, make them friends, and thus help them to understand each 
other, is not only a legitimate but an essential form of missionary work. It 
may be at a given time and place, better missionary work to import plows 
than tracts, to help a fisherman mend his net than to repeat to him the 
catechism, to dig a well than to preach a sermon, to found a college than to 
build a church, to study the Koran than to read the Bible, if these things 

open the way to win men’s confidence and sympathy The 

true aim of missionary work is to make Christ known to the world. 
Nothing is foreign to this work which reveals his spirit or is characteristic 
of his kingdom, and nothing is essential to it which is peculiar -to any sect, 
race or civilization. 

Our second question is of equal importance : PVAat should the mission- 
ary expect to accomplish? 

There are two extreme views. The one considers the missionary simply 
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as a witness of the truth. He cannot hope to convert the world, but can 
testify of Christ to all nations; and when he has done this Christ himself 
will come and establish his kingdom in his own way. Arid in this view it is 
sometimes said that the missionary woik might be finished in a few years if 
the church did its duty. In my wide acquaintance with missionaries I 
never chanced to meet one who had any sympathy with this view, and we 
may 'dismiss it as unworthy of attention. 'I'he opposite view, that the 
heathen world generally is to be converted to Christ by the direct work of 
foreign missionaries, was once a popular theory and has still considerable 
iiiHiience. It is the theory assumed by those who ridicule missions and treat 
the woik as a failure, hut I know of no expeneiiceil missionary who holds it, 
and it is really as absurd and unfounded as the other. 

In the lirst place it is no more possible to convert a nation once for all 
than it IS to educate it once for all. 'I'he work has to be begun anew with 
each new generation, and the law of all progress in the world is develop- 
ment through conflict. There is no reason to expect that this conflict with 
evil 01 the missionaiy work of the chinch will ever come to an end until the 
end of the woild. 

In the next ])lace it is a manifest impossibility for foreigners to evange- 
lize a nation that has an established religion and civilization, although savage 
tribes have been thus converted and civilized. Even if it were possible, the 
Christian Church has never yet shown any inclination to furnish the men and 
the money to carry out such a plan us this. 

The true and now generally accepted answer to the question what 
a missionary ought to expect to accomplish is the golden mean between these 
two extremes. He is not simply a witness bearer, nor does he expect per- 
sonally to evangelize a nation. He goes out as ames.senger ot glad tidings, 
and his first work is to find one man who will receive the message and start 
a progressive series. He goes as a messenger and remains as a helper. 

. . . Very few missionaries in scmi-civilized countries have personally 
won as many souls to Christ as the average pastor of an American church. 
It is not in the nature of things that he should. 'I'he conversion of the 
nation is the work of the people themselves, not of a foreigner ; for the new 
faith must be assimilated and brought into relation with the character, civil- 
ization and habits of thought of the nation before it can exert a general 
controlling influence over the people. The end, therefore, which the mis- 
sionary may hope to attain is the establishment of a living, native Christian 
church, strong enough to stand by itself and evangelize the nation. 

The Rev. J. T. Gracky, D.D., President of the International Missionary 
Union, spoke on the subject of Native Agencies the Chief Hope of 
National Evangelization. He took substantially the same ground as 
Dr. Washburn, advocating the organization of schools for training the native 
Christians for missionary work. He spoke in terms of warm admiration of 
the willingness of the native Christians to support this work and their hero- 
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ism in bearing the persecutions to which they are subjected. He prophesied 
that some day out of the ranks of the native missionaries there would rise 
men to do what Ltitherdid in the sixteenth century. 

The Rev. William Millkr, D.D., of Madras, India, presented a paper 
on Educational Agencies in Missions. lie advocated education in 
missions as a strengthening, training, developing agency, and also as a pre- 
paratory agency. Both in its theory and its practice, the church maintains 
that while the simple presentation of the message of forgiveness and love 
through the cross of Christ is the highest form of Christian effort and the 
central means of building up the church, there is yet, according to the divine 
plan, both room and need for humbler agencies to woik in auxiliary subor- 
dination to It. 'riie church’s aim has been, through study of God’s ordinaiy 
methods of proceduie, to become an instiument in making them effectual; to 
lay itself along the line of the divine juirjiose, and, seeking no glory for her- 
self, to do intentionally, and theiefoie moie lapidly, a woik that must be 
done somehow if the divine puiposes are to be fully caiiieil out in any land 

or among any race With vievvs like these, schools, of which 

some weie to beome colleges, weie established. In these the minds vveie 
to be foimed and trained ol those who weie within the Hindu community 
and who could not fail to alfect that community in all its thoughts and ways. 
In such institutions, all truth that could lielj) to foim thought ami chaiacter 
aright was to be inculcated as oppoitunily served, and all to be .so inculcated 
as to set in the foiefiont that ie\ elation of love which is the key to liimian 
history and the germ of all true piogiess. As the most important among 
truths of this kind, the words of Scrijiture, and especially the words of 
Christ, were to be sliulied. 'I'lic Scriptures weie to lie the spear-hcail, all 
other knowledge the well-litted handle. The Sciiptuies were to be the heal- 
ing essence, all other knowledge the congenial medium through winch it is 
conveyed. 

'I'he aim of those who work in this way is to be imstiuments in helping 
and hastening the changes in the thoughts and chaiacter and tendencies oi 
men, which are neces.saiy, according to the ordinary government of the 
world, for the thorough accomplishment of God’s great design. Now a 
divine preparation has never yet been a short or ea.sy thing. It is not the 
leveling of a single wall or the opening of a single door. If it be likened 
to any of the works of nature, it is rather the process by which, through 
hidden agencies beneath and the influence in many a recurring season of 
rain and sunshine from above, the exhausted ground has its fertility restored. 
Or if It be likened to one of the works of men, it is rather the digging of a 
canal by which huge ships are to pass from one of two widely .severed oceans 
to the other. Such a work reijiiires many things before the progress that 
has been made grows plain. It reijuiies much weary tiavel for careful study 
of the ground. It requires the organization of a staff and the collection of 
materials. It requires patient study and invention to overcome unlooked-for 
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obstacles. It retjuires time of no stinted length before it can be fairly esti- 
mated, and time in still larger measure before its full benefit is felt. Now it 
has just been shown that it has not been by any means for the whole of the 
sixty years since they began, that preparatory educational agencies have 
been maintained with a right understanding of their proper function. Even 
yet, it is but partly that they are thus maintained. And the introduction ot 
Christian thought by means of advanced education has not stood alone. 
Other schemes of thought than the Christian have necessarily presented 
themselves to the minds that have been stirred from the torpor that has 
crept over their race for centuries. In all its working, even in the lands 
where it is strongest, the leaven of the Gospel has given life to — it is part of 
its function to give life to- -antagonism as well as approval. It proclaims 
peace on earth, yet it brings not peace but a sword. Every line of thought 
which such antagonism has suggested in Europe and America —sum it up 
under the title of rationalism, of agnosticism, or what you will,— has, or is 
fast coming to have, its representatives in India. And in India such forms 
of thought find fitting channels ready for them. Hinduism is not the idol- 
atry and unrooted polytheism of savages. The idolatry which has spread 
over it till it seems to the superficial observer to be itself, is merely a corrup- 
tion and excrescence. Within, there are aspirations as lofty and philoso- 
phies as subtle as formed the environment of the early church at Ephesus 
and Alexandria. To these the touch of Christian education has given new 
life, as in the nature of the case it was sure to do. Few things are so prom- 
inent in the India of to-day as the attempt to read Christian thought and 
Christian ethic and as much as may be of the Christian spirit into the 
forms of the ancient system. In trying to do this some of those with whom 
the new influences are strongest are earnestly engaged, and more will be so 
engaged ere long. Some are <loing this with the vain desire of arresting 
the spread of Christianity. Some are doing it who know well that they and 
those whom they influence aie on the high road to a full confession of 
Christ. But those who are so engaged, whether from the one motive or the 
other, have of course in the meantime the support of the multitude, to whom 
in a superficial way the customs of the past are deal ; and the loud appioval 
of the multitude gives excuse to the hostile and the thoughtless to declare 
that the revival of Hinduism has been the sole outcome of Christian educa- 
tion. To men who have thought of how humanity is actually trained, it is 
needless to point out that such a phase as this was bound to come. The 
fact that it has come in India will be to such men an important element in 
the truth that a divine preparation is being made, however it may be 
regarded by those who look only on the surface as a sign of failure. . . 

. . Educational institutions in which the foremo.st youths of all faiths and 

classes commingle freely, — in which all truth is taught zealously and taught 
in its connection with Him who is the center of the world’s development 
and the rightful king of men, —in which the dominating principle is reli- 
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ance on the guidance and the strength of the God of all the ages— such 
institutions will be admitted, by every one who has head to understand and 
heart to sympathize with the divine ways, to be invaluable outposts of the 
Christian army. They can never be the sole dependence of the church 
universal in any land ; but it is plain, if anything is plain, that they must 
very greatly increase the good effect of every other agency she employs. 

The Rev. Alvirus N. Hitchcock, Ph.D., of Chicago, read a paper 
on Missionary Socieites: Their Peace and Function in the 
Work of the Church. 

Rev. C. P. Hard, M.A., of India, read a paper on the Environment 
OF the Native Convert: Caste, Polygamy and other Hereditary 
Customs. 

The Rev. George Smith, LL. D., Edinburgh, Scotland, read a paper 
entitled: A Geographical Survey. 

The Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D., LL.D., Cleveland, Ohio, presented a 
paper on Obstacles to Foreign Missionary Success. 

The Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., of New York, gave an address on 
the Reflex Influence of Forrkin Missions. 

Citizen Rights of Missionaries. — The Rev. W. Eli iott Griffis, 
D.D., of Ithaca, N. Y., pre.sented a paper on this subject. He quoted the 
words of Secretary of State Everett, written in 1853, and also the statement 
made by the late Mr. Blaine to the effect that all American missionaries sta- 
tioned in foreign lands were entitled to the protection of the United States 
government without discrimination. Dr. Griffis continued : 

When a missionaiy’s life or property is endangered, the government is 
as fully bound to protect him as in the case of the merchant or the traveler, 
and, in case of loss or destruction of property, to seek to obtain redress. As 
the government knows not, nor inquires into the religion of its citizens, so it 
knows not nor inquires into his opinions regarding Christianity. The gov- 
ernment knows only citizens, not traders or missionaries. To abate by one 
jot the demand for ju.stice in the case of the penniless missionaries, while a 
fleet is sent to indicate the majesty of the flag when money is to be collected, 
is to debase authority to the level of barbaiism. If American mi.ssionaries 
at Ponape are imprisoned and their property confiscated, and little or no notice 
taken of it at Washington, when a whole sipiadron was sent to Naples to 
collect money for Baltimore insurance companies, then something is wrong 
in the policy of the United Stales government, or we as a nation have fallen 
away from a high standard. 

If a war be begun with Corea, and 400 natives are slaughtered with 
Dahlgren howitzers and Bridgeport rifles because certain American marauders 
in the schooner General Sherman have been attacked, while the Turks arc 
allowed to burn mission premises and assault American women, then we can- 
not help thinking there is either inconsistency or weakness at Washington. 
Does the government say that it can make absolutely no discrimination 
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between Us citizens abroad ? 'I'lien let us have interpretations and mani« 
festations showing that it makes no discriminations between the great conn- 
tnes, like Spain or the Ottoman empire, and little ones like Naples or Corea, 
and that its pleasure is e(pial in acting as the dun or as the protector. 

Gen. B. R. Cowan, U. S. Circuit Court, Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper 
on TiiK Responsibilitiks of Christian Governments as to Human 
Ricmts. 

The Rev. S. T. Baldwin, D.D. of New York, j)repared a paper on 
Christian Government and the Opium Traffic. 

Prof. G. F. Wrkhi i, D.D., of Oberlin College, presented a paper on 
Science and Missions. 

The Parliament of Rei.ioions. — The Congress of Missions, follow- 
ing as it did immediately upon the Parliament of Religions, it was natural 
that there should be many references to it by the missionanes and others. 
These were quite uniformly of a friendly character. It was believed that 
great good would result to the cause of missions from this gathering upon 
one [ilatform of the leprcsentatives of the great religions of the world. 
This gathering was only made possible by the missionary work of the last 
century. 

Rev. I'lIoMAS Craven, of Lucknow, India, said : 1 have attended ihc 
I'arliarnent of Religions, and u|)on the jilatform have seen many distin- 
guished gentlemen of India who could not have appeared here but for the 
work of the Christian religion in India. 'I'he old caste rules would have 
made that inqiossible. I consider the very pic.sencc of Mo/.oomdar and 
of other speakeis from India was of itself a testimony to the power of Chris- 
tianity in India. Their very language was a testimony. It was the Chris- 
tian missionaries who carried the English language to the East Indies. The 
first instructor of the people in this language was l)i. Duff, of the Free 
Chuieh of Scotland, and the first Anglo-Indian dictionary was made by a 
Baptist missionaiy. I have sat here and listened to the charges made by 
these gentlemen that it was Christianity that had taken the drink habit to 
India. That statement is not (rue. Long before England went to India 
the toddy of the palm and the toddy of the hemp and of opium was in use 
among the indigent classes of India, who could nut afford to buy the high- 
priced liquors which w'ere brought from foreign lands. And who is it now 
that i^ making the light against all forms of intemperance in India ? A 
Hindu ? A Mohammedan ? A Buddhi.st ? No; it is John Evans, a Bap- 
tist missionary. He it is who is making war both upon the home made 
drinks indulged in by the lower classes and the liquors which are imported 
into India. 

Mr. Joseph Cook, of Boston, in his address on The Century of 
Modern Missions a Prophecy of Final Triumph, said : What has the 
science of comparative religions to say as to victories and hopes of Christian 
missions ? In reply to this question, you will allow me to be specific, for we 
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are yet listening to (he echoes of a most meniorahic l\'irliament of Relig- 
ions, and I sjieak as if in the presence of the body which has made the sjiot 
on which we arc assembled historic ground. All ethnic religions have been 
explored in outline, and many of them in great detail. This is a condition 
of affairs which until within twenty-five years would not have been possible. 
Until the last half century it was hardly possible to olitain in the Occident 
any adeipiate information regarding Hrahmanism, Biuldhism, Mohammedan- 
ism and the other Oriental religions which weie represented by their teach- 
eis on this very platform in the month just closed. 

What is the result of our later information of these religions ? No other 
religion now known to man can be called a serious rival to Christianity. 
Not one of the great ethnic non-Christian faiths has the hope of converting 
the world. I know that some of them are cnlaiging the teiritory in which 
they aic accejited, but even Mohammedanism, which has made the greatest 
gains, has increased only ii per cent in India in the time that Christianity 
has increased 64 per cent, it is, I siiiipose, within the last ([iiaiter of acen- 
tuiy that Mohammedanism has given up the hope of converting Afiica, and 
ill the same time Buddhism and Biahiiianism have given up the hope of 
conveiling Asia. We aic to use the piinciplesof aChiislian philosophy, of 
course, to judge what is vvoitli saving and what is to be cast away in the 
chaos of dec.iv brought to iis by the advancing science of compaiative lelig- 
lon, but as a leligion oiil\ that which saves the scad is woith saving. 

Max Muller himself has publishc<l the opinion that it is mere lutility to 
assume that the Bible is to be da/./led by any other sacied book. Until 
twcnty-li\e years ago theie had been some expectation on the part of 
rationalism that we might at least be able to put on the shelf very near 0111 
Bible some of these books. But the inoie the study of comparative religion 
has progressed, the moie the biilliancy of the Woid of God has come forth 
until the most advaiiceil scholais m this study ailmit that ihcie is no book 
that can be put on the same shelf with the Bible, 01 on any shelf that is not 
fai away from that on which the Bible lies. 

'I'lieie IS an absolute gospel consisting of self-evident tiuth and tiie 
record of (diiist, and we must accept nothing which does not come on the 
absolute authoiity of one or the other of these rules of life. This is the 
sieve through which all conclusions must be passed. Using this sieve with 
res[)cct to the I’ailiamenl of Religions, missions appeal more necessai y than 
they did before the Bailiament met. 

What have been the choice results of this Pailiamenl in the field of 
comparative religion ? Chief among the salient features of that great body 
is the fact that it would not listen to a defense of polygamy. 

Among the grand things we heard in the Parliament of Religions were 
the denunciation of international injustice, and, God be praised, the Parlia- 
ment by its plaudits showed its protest against the opium traffic and slavery. 
God be praised that our relation with China and the Geary law were con- 
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demned in the overwhelming applause with which China’s representative 
was greeted. 

The Parliament expressed its abhorrence of caste, it gave a hearing to 
every cause of philanthropy and reform, and exalted the religion of con- 
science. 

Very little was said of idolatry, but idolatry is a fact in non-Christian 
faiths. Idolatry is practiced all over India. 1 do not say that there was 
any idolatry in the fact that one of the speakers exhibited a statue of 
Buddha while he was speaking. 1 do not think there was anybody on the 
platform that need be called an idolater. These representatives of the 
Orient religions seem to have cast idolatry in your great lake ; and God 
grant that when they go home they may cast it into the Indian Ocean. But 
nothing was said of this side of the non-Chiistian faiths, and we notice, too, 
that very little was said of the doctrine of reincarnation and other peculiar 
features of Hinduism. 

Reports of Missionary Success were presented as follows : 

Amonc; Aboriginal ‘Americans. Bishop Whipple, of the Protest 
ant F.piscopal Church; Rev. Edgerton R. Young, of the Canadian Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church ; Miss Mary C. Collins, of the Congregational Church ; 
Mrs. Amelia S. Quinton, President of the Indian Association. 

Africa. Bishop William Taylor, Africa ; Prince Momolu Massaquoi 
and Mrs. M. R. Brierley, of West Africa ; Miss Mary G. Burdette, Africans 
in America. 

India. Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.I)., London ; Miss Sorabji, Bombay ; 
Rev. Drs. Decse and Wilson, missionaries to India. 

Siam. Rev. Dr. McGilvary. 

Ottoman Empire. Rev. H. II. Jessup, D.I)., tlie Rev. Geo. A. Ford 
and Dr. Geo. E. Post, Beirut, Syria; Rev. j. L. Barton, llarpoot, Turkey; 
Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., of Syria. 

China. Rev. Geo. T. Candlin and Rev. Gilbeit Reid. 

Japan. President Ko/aki, of the Doshisha College, 'I'okio, Japan. 

Franck. Rev. Charles Faithful, Maiseilles ; among the pool in Paris, 
Miss de Broen, of the Belleville Mission. 

Spain. Rev. Fritz Fliedner. 

South America. Rev. Thomas B. Wood, LL.D., Callao, Peru. 

Mk.XICo. Rev. J. Milton Green, D.I). 

Among the Jews. Wm. E. Blackstone, E.sip, Chicago ; Bishop W. R. 
Nicholson, D.D., Philadelphia; Prof. II. M. Scott, D.D., Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Among the Lepers. W. C. Bailey, Esq., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Cooperative Agencies. The Rev. Albert S. Hunt, D.D., of New 
York spoke on Bible Societies as a Cooperative Agency in Mission- 
ary Work. 

When the British and Foreign Bible Society was formed the Bible had 
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been translated into less than forty languages. Several versions were obso- 
lete and others demanded revision. Then, too, the Bible was so costly that 
its possession was ijuite beyond the reach of the poor. No one dreamed 
that each person could ever acquire a copy of his own. The Bible Society 
began to multiply versions, to publish volumes of the Scriptures by tens of 
thousands, and to supply them to the various peoples of the earth at 
nominal prices, or even without price. This work has expanded from year 
to year, and especially during the past twenty years, until the Scriptures 
have been issued in nearly 400 languages or dialects, and until the Bible, in 
all parts of the world, is the cheapest of all books. 

The total issues of Bible societies thus far, exceed the most enthu- 
siastic anticipations of their founders. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has issued more than one hundred and thiity-live millions of vol- 
umes : the American Bible Society nearly fifty seven millions ; and the 
Bible Society of Scotland more than thirteen millions, making an aggregate 
for the three leading Bible societies of the world of two hundred and six 
millions two hundred and one thousand foui hundred and four volumes 
(206,201,404). 

'I'he Rev. S. II, Virgin, D.D,, EE.l)., New York, presented a paper 
on Tract and Book Sociktiks as Coopkrativk Agenciks, in which he 
showed that the ignorance of spiritual truths that exists, the wrong teaching 
that prevails, the false doctrines that are in vogue, and the era of doubt in 
which we live, all demand an abundance of religious literature. 

The Rev. N. D. Illl.Lls, D.D., Evanston, Ills., in an address on Tilic 
Pkril ok Ocr Nation Through Ii.i.iteracy in Morals, said: 

The International Sunday School Association leport eleven million 
children and youth in Protestant Sunday Schools, while the Catholics have 
four millions under religious instruction. This leaves ten millions practically 
outside of all church intluence. 'Phis fact is big with peiil. It represents 
danger poi lentous. The need is urgent. The opportunitv is sliategic. The 
sole remedy is plain. /.V/z/rv and morals mmt he reenthroned in the public 
schooh, Protestants and Catholics have been at variance. The expulsion of 
the Bible from schools has led the Piotestant to place his children in piivate 
schools, and the Catholic to found parochial schools. I'luis the common 
schools have suffered on two sides. 'I'he time is ripe for coinpiomise. Dr. 
John lleniy Bariows, with representatives of all the Protestant chinches, and 
Cardinal Gibbons, with his pielales, have found common standing gioundfor 
religious conference. Suielv they can also find common ground for the 
instruction of the youth of the land in good morals. If the Parliament of 
Religions is not mist and moonshine, conference .should be had and agree- 
ment reached as to ccitain common jiiinciples of ethics to be taught in our 
schools. As for example, the ten commandments, teaching the youth how to 
carry himself in the home, the market place and the forum ; the sermon on 
the mount, presenting the positive virtues bearing upon conduct and char- 
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actei ; the supremacy of conscience, individual responsibility for influence, 
and the Lord’s Prayer called “the Univeisal Prayer.” On these ethical prin- 
ciples hanj.( all the law and the prophets. They contain moral leaven for 
laisinj^^ and liKhtcnin^ the dead .social lump. Obedience to these laws is lib- 
city; di.sobcdicnce slavery. They concern all men as men. They are as 
binding upon cvciy child as the law of food, air, exercise. Let President 
Barrows call a conference of these assembled delegates to confer and agree 
now and here upon some cf)mmon ethical ptinciples to be taught in the com- 
mon schools, d'he people of this nation through their school boards have 
been eager foi such a eonfeicnce and agieement for the last ten years. 

No church, Catholic or Protestant, will prove itself an enemy of the pub- 
lic schools bv refusing cooperation. 1 laving proclaimed our frateinalism 
from this national housetop, let us also proclaim our j)ractical plans for les- 
sening the nation’s want and mi.sciy through moral illiteracy. Doubtless 
there have been .some mistakes upon both sides. If so, let the past perish 
save as it guards us against future blundeis. The crying need of the hour is 
agreement upon the part of Catholics and Prote.stants to reenthione ethics 
and morals in the public schools. 

lIoMK Missions. — 'Flic different aspects of the home inissionaiy 
work weie presented by the Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith’ D.D., Wash- 
ington, I). (J.; 'I'he Rev. Giaham 'I'.iyloi, D.D., Chicago Theological .Sem- 
inary ; the Rev. John .McNeil, of London; the Rev. D. J. Burrell, D.D., 
New Volk; the Rev. E. M. Bristol, D.D., Chicago; the Rev. Wm. C. 
Roberts, D.D. , New Volk ; Mr. Thomas Kane and Mr. Peter Sinclair, of 
Chicago; Kt. Rev. Ch.irles E. Cheney, D D., Chicago; Mis. Lucy Rider- 
Me>er, M.D., Chicago; Miss Doia Stephenson, l.ondon; Chaplain Allen 
Allensworth, Ibiited States; Captain I’attie Watkins, Salvation Army, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. K. j. Willing, New Vork ; .Mis. l*anilv K, Bishoj), Diyton, ().; 
Mis. h'lora K. Regal, Oberlin, ().; .Mis. Darwin R. James, Brooklyn. 

Sl’K IAt- RhSl’ONsir.ll 11 V OK N'ot'NO PhOl'I.K .^ND IIILIR SoCIKIII.s 
was the subject ol an .uldiess bv the Rev. Eiancis E. Claik, D.D., President 
United Societv ol Chiistian Endeavor; Rev. Edwin A. Schell, General Sec- 
retaiy Epvvoith League, Idiicago; and Mr Robeit Speei, Secretaiy Piesby- 
teiiaii Boaid Eorcign .Missions, New Voik. 

Womk.n’s Okoaniza 1 ions. Miss Ellen C. Paisons,of New Vork, read 
a paper in which she treated the histoiy of organized effort among women 
in behalf of missions. “It was not patiiotisni, warning of the menace in 
an incoming tide of immigrants that came later; it was not national 
remorse demanding repaiation to the cxiletl Indian; it was not even the 
last command of Jesus, ‘disciple all nations,’ like a clarion call to the con- 
science ; it was a human cry, appealing expressly to woman’s tenderness, 
and it pierced her heart. It sounded out from that black heathenism, ages 
old, lost, vast, awful — the heartbreak of motherhood, the stifled cry of dis- 
torted childhood. This was what happy women heard in their happy, pro- 
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tected homes.” Otlier aspects of the subject were tieated by Mrs. Benjamin 
Douglas, of California; Mrs. A. E. Schaufller, of New York; Miss Sybil 
Carter, of the Episcopal Board ; Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, of New Voik ; 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Yonge, and Mis. Elizabeth Charles, of England. 

Women under the Ethnic Religions was the subject of a paper by 
Mrs. Moses Smith, of Chicago. 

Medical Missions was the subject of a papei by Mrs. J. T. Gracey. 
Poems were read by Edna Dean Pioctorand bhnily Huntington Miller. 
The closing addresses of the Congiess were bv the Rev. Arthur 'V. 
Pierson, D.D., on “Thy Kingdom Come,” and Mr. Dwight L. Moody on 
“The Power of the Spiiit.” 


THK SUNDAY REST CONGRESS. 

Held in Art Instiliite .September 28-30. 

The program of the congress divided the (juestion of Sunday Rest into 
its physiological, economic, social, political and religious lelatioiis. I lie 
pajiers undei each of these heads weie supiilemented bv brief atldresses, and 
bv reports on the lecent piogiess of the movement in various countries. 

I. On the Physiological Relations of .Sunday Rest, a pajicr by Di. 
Samuel B. Lyon, of New Yoik, showed the lesponsibilily of the physician 
with lespecl to this subject, the prominent position which preventive medi- 
cine was now assuming; that its effoils were laigely diiectcd to piomoling 
the powci of lesist.ince to the attacks of the micio-oiganisms which are 
recognized as largely the causes of disease ; and that inasmuch as immunity 
fiom germ di.sease is laigely in piopoition to the vigor of the individual, it 
IS of immense imjiortance to secuie hygienic conditions, among which peri- 
odic rest is most important. He <iuoted numerous testimonies from recent 
medical authorities in Euiope as to the effect of uninleriupted labor in 
the conditions in which it is usually earned on, in loweiing the vitality 
and impairing the power of resisting disea.se. He showed especially the 
bearing of these facts upon the liabilitv to mental disoideis, which have 
been greatly increasing among us of late. Institutions foi the insane all 
ovei the world aie filled with people to whom the stress of life has come 
with a weight under which their fiail natures have broken. The physician 
may not fiom his professional standpoint say what paiticular day should be 
observed as a day of rest. He may only insi.st upon the great necessity of 
jieriodic intermission of labor. If he is also a student of social conditions, 
and a believer in the law of Moses and Christ, he will join hands cordially 
with those who view the subject fiom this point alone, and sav, “by all 
means let the day of re.st be that which by tiadition in all the lands of Chris- 
tendom has been foi time immemoiial set apart for rest from labor and the 
worship of God. 
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Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, briefly conhrmed the conclusion of the 
paper by facts from his own experience. He showed the deterioration 
which comes from a continuous routine of work taxing always the same fac- 
ulties and muscles, which, not sufficiently counteracted by sleep, need a 
change of at least one day m the week, to break up the monotony and to 
maintain the workman in health and efficiency, whether he woiked with 
mind or body. 

2. The Economic and Industiial Relations of tlie Sunday Rest natur- 
ally occupied the largest proportion of the lime of the congicss. George 
E. McNeill, of Boston, made an earnest and pathetic plea for Sunday rest, 
on economic and also on ethical grounds, d'hen followed a seiies of able 
reports on the results of Sundav rest in various industries; two of these, by 
M. Gibon of Bans and M. Baumgartner, of Rouen, gave some striking and 
surprising lesults of Sunday rest, in iron, glass and other industries in 
France, 'rhomas Weir presented some striking facts concerning silver and 
othei mining, contrasting the results in the character and comfort of the 
men and in the economical working of the mines where Sunday rest is granted 
with the more common practice of woiking seven days in the week. Similar 
testimony as to the practicability and economy of Sunday lest in the oil 
industries was presented by \V. J. Young. 

But the most important of the discussions under this head was on the 
Sunday railway traffic. F..C. Beach, of the Bennsylvania Railroad, presented 
the (|ucstion fiom the side of the railway managers, recognizing the 
evils of Sunday labor, and the difficulty in the way of lurther restricting it. 
Shippers of freight insisted on its speediest tiansj>oitation, and the competi- 
tion of rival lines made it impossible to resist the demands of shippers. Mr. 
Beach presented responses, in answer to a ciicular letter of iiujuiry, from the 
managers of railways operating 118,000 miles out of the total railway mile- 
age of 196,000. These replies show a reniaikable unanimity in favor of 
restricting Sunday traffic to the lowest practicable limit, and as to the 
difficulty in the way of further restriction for the reasons above indicated. 

In criticism of the positions taken in this paper L. S. Coffin, formerly 
member of the State Board of Railway Commissioners of Iowa, and who 
appeared before the congress as the authorized representative of various 
orders of railway employes with an aggregate of nearly 100,000 members, 
presented the employes’ side ol the question. By the use of refrigerator 
cars the necessity for Sunday labor in connection with perishable freight 
was entirely obviated ; and if Sunday traffic were not profitable the railway 
companies would decline it. There is need of federal legislation to stop 
the transportation of the mails on Sunday, and to restrict Sunday labor 
under the provisions of the inter-state commerce regulations. 

3. The Social and Moral Relations of the Sunday rest, were presented 
in a paper by O. Prunier, of Paris, secretary of the P'rench Association for 
Sunday Observance, who showed the higher morals of the man and the 
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family when emancipated one day in the week from the yoke of toil, and to 
whom Sunday brought the opportunity of new and higher thoughts and 
associations. Alice L. Woodbridge, of New York, pleaded the cause of 
women in factories, stores and domestic service, urging that not only should 
they have rest on Sunday, but such opportunity by shorter hours of labor 
during the week for self-improvement and recreali«)n as would prepare them 
for the highest duties of Sunday. She dealt largely with the question of 
child-labor, stating that in the United States alone in 1880, 1,118,356 child- 
ren, between the ages of 10 and 16, weie employed in mines, factories and 
stores. Mrs. Florence Kelly, state inspector of factories in Illinois, enforced 
the views of the preceding papeis. She described a recent visit to a can- 
ning establishment wheie were employed upwards of 600 people, of whom 
40 were children under the legal age ; on the wall she found this sign : 
“ Until further notice these works will run from 7 a.m. to 9 r.M. every ilay, 
including Sunday. Refusal to comply with this will be ground forinimedi- 
ate discharge.” Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, illustrated by 
facts which came under daily observation, the necessity of weekly relief 
frturi Incessant woik, and that only by cooperation could the Sunday 
lest be pieserved. Mis. J. H. Knowles, of Newark, N. in a paper 
on the home and family life, presented a beautiful picture of what 
Sunday in the home was capable of being, and of the effect of such training 
upon the public life of our country. Mrs. Henrotin, who occupied the chair 
of the congress at the .session at which the preceding papers were read, 
took occasion to expi ess her conviction, contrary to what she had at first 
held, that the pi aclical closing of the exposition on Sunday had been an 
advantage to the working classes, ina.smuch as large numbers of merchants 
and other employers had given one or two half holidays in each week to 
their employes to visit the fair. 

4. Political Relations of the Sunday Rest. William Allen Butler, LL.D., 
of New York, treated Sunday laws, their grounds and limitations. He dis- 
cussed fully the objections which in various directions have been brought 
against our American Sunday legislation. While the root of the weekly 
rest as an institution is found not so much in national law as in moral obli- 
gation, its incorporation into the general order of society is a result of civil- 
ization aided by Christianity, both combining to give to its support the con- 
sent of the communities, and establishing it as an institution favorable, if not 
indispensable, to the physical, moral and social needs of mankind. It is, 
therefore alike the province and duty of the government to maintain it for 
the public use and enjoyment. Sunday laws are properly maintained as 
civil regulations governing men as members of society. Obedience to such 
laws is properly claimed and enforced. The vital principal which gives 
strength and stability to the world’s day of rest, at once the pledge and 
guarantee of its perpetuity and its beneficent power, is the faith of human- 
ity that it is a gift of God. 
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An interestingpapcr wasread by Major General Howard on the Sunday 
rest in the public service and especially in the army and navy. He quoted 
the regulations by which unnecessary Sunday labor was prevented, and the 
day observed in accordance with the laws and customs of our people. 
Ex-Postmaster-General John Wanamaker presented the laws and regula- 
tions which govern the postofliice department in its various branches with 
reference to Sunday labor, and gave an account of the usages of the Hritish 
postoffice as furnished him in a letter from the English Postmaster-Geneial. 

The (piestion of Sunday laws was further discussed by Judge Doolittle, 
who presided at this session of the congress, and by President Rogers of the 
Northwestern University. Eollowing along somewhat different lines from 
those of Ml. Butler’s paper they i cached the same conclusion. 

5 . In no way was the chaiacteiistic bieadth and libeiality of the con- 
gress shown moie strikingly than in its treatment of the lelations of the 
Sunday rest to religion. As the dilfeient branches of the Christian church 
may be supposed to differ somewhat in their views of this subject, it was 
right that this topic should be piesentcd by lepresentalives of more than one 
of the denominations. Cardinal Gibbons set foith the Roman Catholic 
views of the Sunday observance in a paper which more than one earnest 
Protestant who heard it, was prepared to accept it as [iresenting substan- 
tially his own views. 'Phe view of tlie Lutheran church, which constitutes 
one of the largest denominations of this country, was jnesented by I’rof. 
Spaeth of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadeljihia, and akso 
briefly by Dr. Heilmann, a Lutheran pastor of Chicago. Dr. Atteibuiy, as 
the secretary of an association in which representatives of various denomi- 
natitms are united, presented what may be regaided as the commonly 
accepted views of the so-called Evangelical denominations. In view of the 
important place which the Sabbath has always held in the social and relig- 
ous life of the Hebrew people, a distinguished Jewish rabbi. Dr. Felscnthal, 
was heard with interest in a paper on the Sabbath in Judaism. He showed 
that the Jewish Sabbath, both in ancient and modern times, was far fiom 
being that narrow and burdensome institution which it was so often regaided ; 
it has endowed the laws with strength to withstand the almost unceasing 
and pitiless attempts to exterminate their race and religion ; it had blessed 
and dignified their family life. The laws of our American states ought to 
protect every congregation as.sembled on their Sabbath for divine worship 
in a church or a chapel or a synagogue or mosipie or any other place 
against being disturbed in their worship; and they can and ought to guar- 
antee to each person in our land even to the poorest, one day of perfect rest 
in each week of seven consecutive days. All further legislation is unneces- 
sary ami would be un-American. Let us trust in the jjower of public opin- 
ion. Relying upon that great power and upon the divine blessings of our 
Heavenly Father, all of us can look hopefully towanl the future and can rest 
assured that the land in all times to come will have a Sabbath, a real genu- 
ine Sabbath. 
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A thoughtful and suggestive discussion of the relations of the Sunday 
observance to the individual religious life was presented by Rev. W. J. A. 
Stewart, Baptist pastor, of Rochester, N. Y. 

6. After a paper by Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D., of Grace Church, 
New York, in which with clear and careful disci imination he traced the perils 
which menace the Sunday rest in countries like the United States and Great 
Britain, where it is most fully enjoyed, reports were presented of various 
associations and movements for securing and protecting Sunday rest. Mr. 
Deluz, secretary of the late Paris Congress and of the International Federa- 
tion, who has perhaps had more to do with the progiess of the cause on the 
continent than any other living man, reported the striking results which have 
been obtained within a recent period in several of the states of Europe, for 
the relief of large classes of wage-earners from the burden of uninterrupted 
toil, while as yet the work seems only to have begun. Mi. Chas. Hill, secre- 
tary of the Woikingmcn’s Lord’s Day Re.st Association of England, reported 
the features of the contest in Great Britain to maintain the ground which had 
long been held against the influences which insidiously are invading the 
weekly rest. The Rev. Dr. Geo. S. Mott, president of the recently formed 
American Sabbath Union, presented the history of Sabbath association and 
efforts in our own country for the past half century. 

The closing address of the Congress was made by Archbishop Ireland, 
who had presided at one of the previous sessions. He called attention to the 
weakening of our reverence for Sunday as the chief cause of the infringe- 
ments that are being made upon its observance. Christians should remem- 
ber that every weakening of the Sunday tends to its total obliteration. We 
are making our citizens pure money-making machines; we are too anxious 
to be rich, and are willing to sacrifice to that end every tradition and reduce 
men to the level of the beast. 

Among the results which it is hoped will follow from this Congress are: 

A wider and more intelligent appreciation of the value of the Sunday 
rest and of the duty of protecting it by wise and just laws. 

A greater cooperation of Roman Catholics and Protestants in maintain- 
ing the Sunday rest. 

A fuller recognition, on the part of wage-earners, of the efforts which 
Christian men and philanthropists are making to secure to them, as far as 
practicable, their right to Sunday rest. 

A better understanding of the peril to the weekly rest from such use of 
it on the part of wage-earners as robs others of their equal right to its benefit. 

The manifested agreement of Christians of different denominations as to 
the divine authority of the institution, and the duty of so using it as to pro 
mote the spiritual as well as the physical well-being of man and society. 
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It will further indicate how full and comprehensive was the religious 
presentation made in connection with the World’s Congress Auxiliary if a 
brief enunciation be made of the other congresses held in connection with 
the Parliament of Religions. 

On the 3d of September the Welsh churches of all denominations united 
in a congress which was held in the Hall of Columbus, with afternoon and 
evening meetings in the First Methodist church. The services were almost 
entirely in the Welsh language. The venerable Rowland Williams, the fam- 
ous pulpit orator of Wales, delivered a sermon on “The Manifestation of 
Christ in the Flesh.” A paper on “ The Reformation and the Welsh ” was 
given by Rev. J. Evans. “The Present Condition of the Welsh People ” was 
presented by Mrs. V. Morgan. “Christianity in the Heart and in the Every 
Day Life” was presented by Rev. Rosina Davies, and Rev. Dr. H. O. Row- 
lands spoke of “The Religious Characteristics of the Welsh.” 

The Free Religious Association of America held a Congress in the Hall 
of Washington on the 20th of September, at which addresses were made by 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, President William J. Potter, Francis E. 
Abbott, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, Minot J. Savage, and 
others. 

On the 22d of September a Congress of the King’s Daughters and Sons 
was held in the Hall of Washington, with addresses by Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, Mrs. Isabella C. Davis, Mrs. Howard M. Ingham and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Beebe. 

A Congress of Evolutionists was held in some of the larger and smaller 
halls of the Art Institute extending from September 27 through September 
29. The program included addre.sscs by B. F. Underwood, E. P. Powell, 
Prof. E. D. Coppee, Dr. Martin L. Holbrook, Mr. Charles S. Ashley, Prof. 
E. S. Morse, Prof. E. S. Bastin, Prof. George Gunton, and many others. 

On the 27th of September a Congress was held of the International 
Board of Women’s Christian A.ssociations, with addresses by Mrs. S. L. 
Winters, Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., Miss C. V. Drinkwater, Mrs. John 
Leslie, and others. 

On the 7th of October there was a Congress of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, addressed by Miss Effie K. Price, Lord Kinnaird and 
others. The Young Men’s Christian Association also held an interesting 
Congress. 
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THE THREE STATUES.^ 


Behind the brilliant throng of living forms, 

Silent and pale the antique figures stand, 

'I'he scroll half-opened in the tiine-sta^xd hand. 
Masters who fronted all the tides and storms 
Of ancient thought and civic strife, arc ye 
With sounds unwonted puzzled and distraught? 

Floods all the inlets of your narrower thought 
A universal brotherhood’s profounder sea! 

Beside you see the clearer-visioned child; 

Closely she holds the life-encircling nest, 

While from her finger-tips, or east or west, 

On favoring breezes or ’gainst tempest wild, 

With wing elate birds speed their world-round way, 
And greet with song the world’s sure-dawning day. 

Edward Dwight Eaton. 

Beloit College, Wis. 


* At the rear of the platform at the Parliament of Religions there stood statues of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, and of a maiden holding a nest of fledglings, one of which she was letting 
fly from her up- raised right hand. 
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REVIEW AND SUMMARY. 

13y the Chairman of the Parliament, Rev. John Henry Barrows. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE CONDUCT, SPIRIT AND PERSONNEL OF THE 
PARLIAMENT. 

A GREAT variety of opinions has been expressed by lead- 
ing participants in the Parliament and by others as to its 
nature and effects. To Nagarkar, it is “a foretaste of universal 
brotherhood ; ” . to Joseph Cook, “ a resplendent service to 
Truth to Dr. Morgan Dix, “a masterpiece of Satan to Dr. 
Boardman, “a lengthening of the cords of Zion and a strength- 
ening of its stakes to Dr. Schaff, “ a new epoch in the history 
of Religion, stimulating efforts for the reunion of Christen- 
dom ; ” to Prof. Richey, ''a valuable setting forth of the relations 
of Christianity and Natural Religion;” to Dharmapala, “a 
mighty influence in expanding the religious ideas of Christen- 
dom;” to Prince Wolkonsky, “an immeasurable educational 
force in abating national prejudices;” to Kiretchjian, a 
movement sure to result in “ a rich harvest of right thinking 
and right doing;” to Prof. Minos Tcheraz, supremely impor- 
tant, for having “ laid the basis of universal tolerance ; ” to 
Lakshmi Narain, of the Arya Somaj, useful to all who “ take 
interest in the study of Religions;” to Vivekananda, an indi- 
cation “ that the Lord is working everywhere.” The young 
Brahman, Mr. Narasirna, valued the Parliament as an oppor- 
tunity for widening Christian knowledge of other faiths and of 
showing Christendom its sins. 

The history and proceedings of the Parliament of Relig- 
ions have been given in such a way that every reader may 
easily draw his own inferences, unbiased by editorial opin- 
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ion. Now that the history is closed, the editor of these 
volumes is at full liberty to review the utterances recorded, 
and thus furnish one contribution to the criticism of the first 
great gathering of the world’s religious leaders. Before doing 
this, a few memorabilia may be added, which will show either 
the world-wide interest in this Congress, or some omitted 
details in its conduct. 

A Committee, of which Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones was Chair- 
man, and Dr. William Hayes Ward, Prof. Henry Copp^e, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, 
Prof. William C. Wilkinson and Bishop John H. Vincent, were 
members, furnished a number of selected hymns for the Par- 
liament, fitted to express the sentiments of the universal heart. 
Among those which were sung were Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” “ Come, Thou Almighty King,” “ All People that on 
Earth do Dwell,” “ O Life that Maketh all Things New,” 
and “ God is Love, His Mercy Brightens.” It was not possible 
to follow completely the order of the subjects laid down in the 
original program — the elements were too various, the presence 
of speakers was not always assured, —but the variety of themes 
treated on certain days augmented popular interest. 'Phe total 
attendance at the Parliament was nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

Many letters, some of them equal to treatises in length, 
printed pamphlets, ])etitions and poems of various merit, were 
contributed to the Parliament. Among these may be men- 
tioned a lengthy communication from Manisharker Vithalji, 
Head Pontiff of the Rasesha Religion, sent from Jamnagar; 
an interesting autobiographical communication from Swami 
Shugun Chandra, late Kayastha Missionary, Kunjah, India. 
Mr. Lakshmi Narain, Barrister-at law, of Lahore, Secretary of 
the Kayastha Provincial Society, of Benares and Gorakhpur, was 
a delegate from that body to the Parliament. He was also 
commended by the Kayastha Provincial Societies of Oudh, 
Allahabad, Central India, Hyderabad and Moradabad. An 
elaborate answer to some religious questions propounded by the 
Chairman was sent by Bishun Dass, a Brahman Free Thinker, 
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Punjab, India, and also by Satya Charan Deb of Kanchrapara, 
Bengal. Goolain Mohammed bin Haji Hafez Sadek Randeri, 
from Surat, India, communicated to the Parliament a pamph- 
let on “The Touchstone of Philosophies,” a treatise on some of 
the tenets of the Mussulman faith. A pamphlet of one hundred 
and one pages on the Zoroastrian Religion, was sent by the 
learned Ervad S. D. Bharucha, of Bombay. Abou Naddara, 
of Paris, sent a number of interesting tracts on Mohammedan- 
ism. Mr. A. Ranganadam and Mr. V. Ethirajen, of Madras, 
India, presented to the Chairman an interesting acrostic 
sonnet, commending the work of the Parliament. Many 
thousands of pamphlets were sent to the Congress by the 
Buddhists of Japan and Ceylon. Ishar Parshad, of Lahore, 
sent an essay on Religion. 

One feature of the Parliament, not heretofore mentioned, was 
the inquiry rooms which were set apart for any religious body 
that desired to have a place of meeting at which questions could 
be answered by those competent to answer them. The Cath- 
olics and Buddhists availed themselves of this opportunity. 
An eye-witness reports : “The Catholic clergy have been incon- 
stant attendance in the hall set apart for their use, which has 
been thronged with students many hours each day. The Bud- 
dhists, represented by Mr. Hirai and Mr. Dharmapala, were sur- 
rounded by curious and eager auditors.” Among the most 
interesting speakers among the Catholics was Monsignor Seton. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the spirit 
which prevailed in this great meeting. It was a novel sight 
that orthodox Christians should greet with cordial words the 
representatives of alien faiths which they were endeavoring to 
bring into the light of the Christian Gospel ; but it was felt to 
be wise and advantageous that the religions of the world, which 
are competing at so many points in all the continents, should 
be brought together, not for contention but for loving confer- 
ence, in one room. Those who saw the Greek Archbishop, 
Dionysios Latas, greeting the Catholic Bishop Keane, with an 
apostolic kiss on the cheek and words of brotherly love; those 
who heard Bishop Keane relate how Archbishop Ireland and 
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himself, finding that they were unable to enter the Hall of 
Columbus on account of the throng, went to the Hall of Wash- 
ington and presided over the Jewish Conference; those who 
witnessed the enthusiasm with which Christians greeted a Bud- 
dhist's denunciation of false Christianity ; and the scores of 
thousands who beheld day after day the representatives of the 
great historic religions joining in the T.ord’s Prayer, felt pro- 
foundly that a new era of religious fraternity had dawned. 

The Parliament was not a place for the suppression of 
opinions but for their frankest utterance, and what made it so 
supremely successful was mutual tolerance, extraordinary cour- 
tesy, and unabated good will. Christians who entered the 
Hall of Columbus with timidity and misgivings found them- 
selves entirely at home in an atmosphere charged with relig- 
ious enthusiasm. I'hey felt that the spirit and principles 
involved in summoning the non-Christian religions to a con- 
ference in that great hall were precisely the spirit and princi- 
ples with which a Christian missionary invites a Moslem and a 
Brahman into his own house — the spirit of love, inquiry, a 
desire for mutual understanding, a desire to learn as well as to 
teach. President Bonney’s wise arrangement that each sect 
should hold a separate congress in connection with the greater 
meeting added to the freedom of spirit with which the various 
faiths, gathering in the Hall of Columbus, were disposed to 
seek points of agreement rather than of divergence, and, in 
the case of Christians, to consider chiefly those larger things 
which are common to all branches of the Church Universal. 
“It must not be imagined,” as Dr. Gilbert has written in the 
Review of the Churches, “that all the speakers piped low and 
soft. Not at all. There were clouds big with thunder, and 
there were thunders with lightnings in them that smote as 
with strokes from God’s own right hand.” The Parliament 
did not suppress the individuality and frankness of its mem- 
bers. What made this meeting glorious was its entire freedom 
from ecclesiastical control and the usual restrictions of con- 
ferences, assemblies and synods. A great degree of forbear- 
ance and patience was required and illustrated at some 
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moments in the Parliament ; but it was one of the wonders of 
this meeting that its members so generally and generously 
observed the spirit enjoined by the Chairman in his opening 
address. The amount of friction was not considerable. The 
Parliament was a conference which proved the supreme value 
of courtesy in all theological argument, and showed that the 
enlightened mind of the nineteenth century looks with scorn 
upon verbal ruffianism, such as prevailed in the sixteenth. It 
has been often remarked that this meeting was very generous 
and indiscriminate in its applause, but it was made up of a 
vast variety of elements, changing to some extent every day, 
and sometimes it applauded not so much the sentiments 
uttered as the clearness and boldness and aptness with which 
they were spoken. 

Much might be rightly said of the high character and abil- 
ity of those who composed this historic assembly, not only the 
si)eakers, but the vast and changing congregation of hearers. 
The Parliament was rigidly purged of cranks. Many minor 
sects, however, tried earnestly to secure a representation, for 
which there was neither time nor fitness. People sought to 
make the Parliament a medium of all sorts of propagandism, 
but without success. 

The absence of the Methodist Bishops, whose regular 
appointments made it impossible for them to attend, was 
deeply deplored. Whether we adopt Bishop Dudley’s criti- 
cism of the Anglican Church and say that it missed a great 
opportunity, whether we say with Mr. Haweis of London that 
the Church of England made another of its historic mis- 
takes, no member of the Parliament will forget the profound 
impression produced by the speakers representing the Angli- 
can communion, or will fail to regret the absence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who would have certainly found himself 
at home in this interesting and devout assembly. One Ameri- 
can voice silenced by death’, that of Phillips Brooks, would 
have been most welcome at the Parliament. Among the Bap- 
tists present were Drs. Boardman, Lorimer, Whitman, Moxom, 
Howe, Henderson, Small, Professors Lyon, Goodspeed and 
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Wilkinson. Among the eminent Presbyterians present were 
Drs. Niccolls, W. C. Roberts, Henry M. Field, Philip Schaff, 
whose death shortly after the close of the Parliament has been 
universally lamented, IVesident Scovel, Principal Grant, S. J. 
McPherson and George F. Pentecost. A Prince of Russia, a 
Prince of Siam, and an African Prince contributed to the 
interest of the meetings. No more picturesque figure was 
present than the Archbishop of Zante, representing the Greek 
Church, and by his side were his archdeacon, Homer Paratis, 
and Father Phiambolis of Chicago. There were missionaries 
and missionary teachers like Washburn of Constantinople, 
Phillips and Hume of India, Faber, Reid and Candlin of 
China, McGilvary and McFarland of Siam, Post and Ford 
of Syria, Haworth of Japan, and Gulick of the Sandwich 
Islands. India, mother of religions, was represented by the 
spiritually minded Mozoomdar, a master of eloquence, Vive- 
kananda, “ the orange monk,” who exercised a wonderful influ- 
ence over his auditors, the keen and courteous Nagarkar, the 
attractive Narasima, the acute and philosophical Ghandi, the 
metaphysical Chakravarti, MissSorabji of Bombay “that exquis- 
ite specimen of redeemed Parsee Womanhood,” Mr. Dhar- 
mapala of Colombo ; and, through f)apers contributed, by the 
wise and discriminating Slater of Bangalore, Rev. J. T. Scott, 
the learned Parsee scholars Modi and Barucha of Bombay, 
such distinguished representatives of Brahmanism as D’vivedi 
and Aijanger, and by the Rt. Rev, Sumangala, Buddhist High 
Priest of Ceylon. Japan was represented by the Buddhist 
priests Ashitsu, Toki, Soyen and Yatsubuchi ; Mr. Kawai of the 
Nichireii Sect ; Shibata, high priest of Shintoism ; the elo- 
quent layman Hirai; by the Rev, J. T. Yokoi and President 
Kozaki of the Doshisha University. China was represented by 
Pung Kwang Yu, Dr. Martin, Dr. Blodget, Rev. George T. 
Candlin, Mr. Yen and Mr. Ho; Mohammedanism by Moham- 
med Alexander Russell Webb of New York, and J.Sanna Abou 
Naddara of Paris. Count Bernstorff, a grand specimen of 
German-Christian manhood, spoke for the Evangelical Church of 
Germany. The Parliament was enriched by contributions from 
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such scholars as Max Miiller, d’Harlez, Dawson, Bruce, Drum- 
mond, Conrad von Orelli, Fisher, Valentine, Jean R^ville, Albert 
Reville, Tiele and Goodspeed, and by eminent philanthropists 
and social reformers like Edward Everett Hale, Lyman Abbott, 
Joseph Cook, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Richard T. Ely, 
Washington Gladden, and Aaron M. Powell. The Catholics 
were headed by Cardinal Gibbons, who in his opening address 
touched all hearts, and by Bishop Keane, a rare combination of 
evangelical earnestness and tenderest catholicity. This delega- 
tion was exceedingly strong, and all the Catholic speakers kept 
strictly within the prescribed limits of the Parliament, stating 
their own views with frankness and ability and refraining from 
criticism of others. Bishop Keane had put the different topics 
into the hands of specialists, all of whom were excellent speak- 
ers. Bishop Arnett, who made friends for Africa with every 
word he spoke, the venerable Bishop Payne, Bishop Handy and 
others represented the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Suc- 
cessful evangelists like B. Fay Mills were there. Seventh Day 
Baptists like Dr. Lewis, United Brethren like Landis, preachers 
of the Reformed Church like Dr. Burrell of New York, Armen- 
ians like Prof. Tcheraz — that tower of gentle strength — and 
Rev. A. G. Assadourian who brought “ friendly and abundant 
greetings from the Protestant Armenian congregations in Tur- 
key, and especially the salutations and love of the Bithyiiian 
Synod of Constantinople,” of which he is the Secretary. The 
absence of General William Booth and of Commander Balling- 
ton Booth was greatly deplored. General Booth wrote from 
London : “ You have an opportunity of influencing the whole 
world with the spirit of our common Christianity without parallel 
in ancient or modern times.” In the absence of the great lead- 
ers of the Salvation Army, Brigadier-General Fielding told of 
the methods and aims of that great movement, and as an 
evidence of the growth of the Army during the twenty-eight 
years of its existence, made the statement that “it has four 
thousand three hundred and ninety-seven mission stations, 
seventy-four homes of rest for officers, sixty-six training schools 
for the training of officers, sixty-four slum posts, forty-nine 
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rescue homes for fallen women, twelve prison-gate homes, 
fifty-two food and shelter depots, thirty-four factories and 
employment offices, five farm colonies, two hundred and fif- 
teen social institutions connected with General Booth’s scheme, 
thirteen thousand seven hundred and thirteen officers ; that its 
IVar Cry has a circulation of five hundred and eighty thous- 
and five hundred and thirty-two, and that last year more than 
thirteen million persons attended its indoor meetings in the 
United States.” 

Among the Congregationalists present at the Parliament 
or contributing to it, were Noble, Gladden, Mills, Phillips, 
Pratt, Fisher, Abbott, Cook, Washburn, Munger, Dike, Brand, 
Headland, Martin, Clark, Blodget, and Hume. Among the 
Unitarians were Hale, Jones, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. E. R. 
Sunderland, Carpenter, Peabody, Mrs. Fannie B. Williams and 
Alger, Among the Methodists were Candlin, Terry, Lee, 
Bishop Arnett, Baldwin, Carroll, Townsend and Bristol. 
Among the Anglicans were Bishop Dudley, Haweis, Momerie, 
Richey and Canon Fremantle. Harvard College furnished a 
strong delegation in Professors Toy, Peabody and Dwight. The 
Universities of Yale and Chicago were well represented. 
Rabbi Wise, Rabbi Gottheil and Dr. E. G. Hirsch, heading the 
notable company of Jewish scholars in attendance, proved that 
eloquence still belongs to the countrymen of Isaiah. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, of Boston, the gentle wise-man who heads 
one of the chief Christian movements of our time, the founder 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies, made a valuable con- 
tribution to the Parliament. One important feature, as it is 
well known, was the presence and participation of women, and 
several of the papers presented by them were among the most 
excellent and timely that were listened to during the Parlia- 
ment’s sessions. 

With such an illustrious company in friendly council for 
seventeen days it is not surprising that the mental and spirit- 
ual horizon of many minds was indefinitely enlarged. It was 
felt that all God’s words are precious, whether spoken in the 
twilight or in the noonday of revelation ; it was felt that the 
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so-called heathen reli^dons must not be judged solely by their 
idolatries and cruel rites any more than apple trees should be 
judged by their worst fruits; it was felt that to put charity in 
the place of scorn, and to increase mutual respect, were alone 
sufficient to justify the Parliament ; it was felt that icy barriers, 
as Prof. Tcheraz intimated, melt away at the glance of the sun 
of love; it was perceived that there is no good reason why the 
world-wide process of comparison of the religions of the 
world should not be made easier by such a conference ; it was 
seen that the same problems, similar schools of thought, sim- 
ilar theological divergencies, appear in all lands wherever 
human nature is undergoing the process of evolution ; it was 
made evident that enlightened Christendom will never here- 
after imagine that heathendom is simply “a mass of degraded 
and corrupt superstitions.” I'he conviction was strengthened 
in many minds that truth has nothing to fear, and that the 
truth as it is in Christ has everything to hope from such 
mutual interchanges of thought, and that some of the good 
results of the Parliament must be increased fairness of mutual 
estimate, a new sense of the strength and universality of man’s 
spiritual desires, and heartier good will on the part of individ- 
uals toward each other. It was felt by many that to claim 
everything for Christianity and deny any good in other relig- 
ions is not Christian, and is an impeachment of that Divine 
goodness which is not confined to geographical limits and 
which sends its favors upon the just and upon the unjust. 
Christians came to rejoice with an increased hopefulness as 
they perceived that religion, however imperfect, is, after all, 
the best there is in man, and that God is not confined in his 
mercy and benefactions to any tavored race or people. 

“ So many roads lead up to God, 

T’were strange if any soul should miss them all.” 

It was made evident that high and beautiful forms of char- 
acter have been fashioned by the Divine Spirit in faiths the most 
various. Phariseeism^ sectarianism, narrowness in all its mani- 
• festations, whether ecclesiastical or dogmatic, were gently 
rebuked by this Parliament. Comparison and criticism, it was 
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made evident, are helps to religion. Father D’Arby, a Catholic 
priest of Paris, said at the scientific section : “ We love 

science. The office of science in religion is to prune it of 
fantastic outgrowths. Without science religion would become 
superstition.” The Parliament has been called a great inter- 
religional clearing house to promote the interchange of opin- 
ions. The impression which it made on those continually 
attending its sessions has often been compared with what 
happened at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, although the 
Jews, devout men from every nation under heaven,” consti- 
tuted a more provincial assembly than that which met at Chi- 
cago. There were times in the Parliament when the religious 
feeling was most intense and pervasive. A holy intoxication, 
it has been said, overcame the speakers as well as the audi- 
ence. An eminent professor of moral philosophy (Dr. N. J. 
Morrison, of Marietta College) declared that it reminded him 
of the emotions he had felt in the great revival meetings of 
President Finney and Mr. Moody. Dr. Frederick A. Noble 
said : “ I'here were hours when it seemed as though the Divine 
Spirit was about to descend upon the people in a great Pente- 
costal outpouring. Never did Christ seem so large and 
precious to me, never did Christian faith seem so necessary to 
humanity and so sure to prevail as when the Parliament of 
Religions closed.” The total impression which it made on 
those who were present is finely pictured in a letter from 
Rev. George T. Candlin, written on the Pacific: “ I feel con- 
fident that the memory of that great assembly will have a most 
potent influence on our lives. Chicago will be the Mount 
Tabor of our experience, and the holy impulse of those trans- 
figured hours will not be spent while life shall last. I shall be 
full of the spirit so finely expressed by Shakespeare in Henry 
V., before Agincourt : 

‘ And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we, in it, shall be remembered, 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 

And he that hears 

Shall hold his manhood cheap while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin'is day.’ ” 




MRS. POTTER PALMER. 

‘‘the gracious lady, who is so worthy of her place in the fore front of this 

GATHERING OF THE NATIONS, HAS SAID THAT, AS COLUMBUS DISCOVERED AMERICA, THE 
COLUMBIAN exposition DISCOVERED WOMAN. THESE VOLUMES WILL SHOW MANY OF THE 
JEWELS OF THOUGHT AND SELF-SACRIFICE WHICH SHE HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF HISTORY.” EDITOR’S PREFACE. 



CHAPTER II. 

GRANDEUR AND FINAL INFLUENCE OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

'^HE extraordinary success of the Parliament was due to its 
timeliness, to the amount of work put into it, and to the 
fact that it was in the hands of men who were fitted to secure 
the cooperation of the great historic churches and of the 
representatives of the non-Christian faiths. Liberal Christians 
naturally looked upon it as one of their triumphs, but they 
could not have gained the cooperation of historic Christendom. 
Liberal minded Jews saw in it the fulfillment of the prophecy 
that the knowledge of Jehovah should cover the earth, but Juda- 
ism alone could not have achieved a convention of Christians. 
The Brahmo-Somaj regarded the Parliament as fulfilling the 
ideas of the New Dispensation, but the Brahmo-Somaj would 
have been unable to draw together the representatives of the 
great faiths. No Christian missionary society could have 
achieved the Parliament, for the fear of aggressive propagand- 
ism would have kept out the non-Christian world. No eccle- 
siastical body in Christendom, whether Catholic, Greek, 
Anglican, or Lutheran, could have assembled the Parliament. 
No kingly or imperial government in which church and state 
are united could have gathered it, and no republican govern- 
ment where church and state are separated would have 
deemed it a part of its office to summon it. But, as a part of 
an international exposition, and controlled by a generous- 
minded and representative committee, under no ecclesiastical 
dictation, and appealing in the spirit of fraternity to high- 
minded individuals, the Parliament was possible, and was 
actualized. The imperial government of China, the Buddhist 
Church of Southern India, the Brahmo-Somaj, the Jains, the 
Kayasth Society of India, and the Catholic Church of Amer- 
ica are all the governments and religious bodies that were 
officially represented at Chicago. Still, very eminent indi- 
viduals, representing all the great religious bodies of man- 
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kind were present. The world needed to wait till English 
had become an Asiatic as well as an European and American 
language, before the Parliament could be successfully held. 

It is unwise to pronounce the Parliament, as some have 
done, a vindication or an illustration preeminently of one 
idea, either the Liberal, the Catholic or the Evangelical. The 
Parliament was too large to be estimated and judged in this 
way. It did emphasize, as the Liberals have so emphatically 
done, liberty, fellowship and character in religion ; it did 
emphasize the Catholic idea of a universal church and the 
desirableness of greater unity in religious organization ; it 
did emphasize and illustrate the great Evangelical claim that 
the historic Christ is divine, the sufficient and only Saviour 
of mankind ; but from the fact that it made conspicuous so 
many truths and phases of religion, the glory of it cannot be 
monopolized by any one division of the religious world. 

The echoes of the Parliament, reduplicated now in so many 
lands, show that it is destined to make a jirofound and ever- 
deepening impression on religious thought. It has shown that 
mankind is drifting toward religion and not away from it; it 
has widened the bounds of human fraternity; it is giving a 
strong impetus to the study of comparative religion ; it is 
fortifying timid souls in regard to the right and wisdom of lib- 
erty in thought and expression ; it is clarifying many minds in 
regard to the nature of the non-Christian faiths; it is deepen- 
ing the general Christian interest in non-Christian nations ; and 
it will bring before millions in Oriental lands the more truth- 
ful and beautiful aspects of Christianity. The impression that 
it is making on the unbelieving and secular world is salutary, 
for it gives the first opportunity for men to see religion in its 
entirety and to apprehend its greatness. The Columbian 
Exposition which accentuated the material glories of modern 
civilization needed the Parliament of Religions to bring back 
to the human mind the greater world of the Spirit. 

The Congress was a notable event for the African, whose 
manhood was fully recognized ; for the Jew, who has suffered 
various forms of persecution ; for the Liberal, who saw the 
99 
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truths for which he had specially contended grandly recog- 
nized ; for the Catholic, who came out into a new atmosphere 
and gained from theological opponents new admiration and 
respect : for woman, for then she secured the largest recogni- 
tion of her intellectual rights ever granted. It was a great 
event for the social reformer and the advocate of international 
justice, for the Parliament was unanimous in denouncing the 
selfishness of modern society and the iniquity of the opium 
trade and the rum traffic ; for the Buddhist, the Brahman and 
the Confucian, who were permitted to interpret their own 
faiths in the Parliament of Man ; for the orthodox Protestant, 
whose heart and intellect were expanded and whose faith in 
the Gospel of God’s grace was strengthened by the words and 
scenes of that assembly; and it was especially a great event for 
the earnest and broad-minded Christian missionary, who 
rejoiced that all Christendom was at last forced to confront the 
problem of bringing Christ, the universal Saviour, to all man- 
kind. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed the opinion in 1891 that 
the world was not yet ripe for such a movement in behalf of 
human brotherhood, and doubtless even yet the Parliament 
has many victories to win, but its historic importance is assured. 
It is a fact that must be reckoned with henceforth. It will leave 
its mark on all subsequent history. This assembly which, as 
one has said, no mandate of Augustus Caesar could have gath- 
ered, this prophecy of Tennyson’s “ Federation of the World,” 
this Congress which has been called a shadowy outline of the 
great last Parliament of Man at which all races, ages and relig- 
ions are to meet before the Heavenly Judge, already takes rank 
with the chief events of the century and of all centuries. How 
much nobler its spirit than the theological contentions at the 
time of the great Reformation ! What a contrast it presents 
with the Crusades ! To gain control of an ancient sepulchre 
is less noble than an effort to gain possession by love of living 
truths. Matched with its significance and universality how 
provincial appear some of the greater events of the nineteenth 
century, even negrb emancipation, the Franco-Prussian War, 
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the Vatican Council of 1870, and the frequent changes of 
national boundary lines on the map of the continents ! How 
much wider the reach and higher the quality of influence 
destined to proceed from this meeting ! In the development 
of Christianity it may never take rank with the Councils of 
Nicea and Chalcedon, of Trent and Augsburg, of Dort and 
Westminster, but may not its significance for the race be ulti- 
mately even wider? 

The prophecy made by Rev. Dr. McPherson of Chicago, 
that this Parliament would afford the best single opportunity 
in the history of man for the study of comparative religion, 
has been fulfilled. Dr. James Freeman Clarke has called 
this study the demonstration of the truth of Christianity. 
Yet timid Christians have been afraid of it ! All truth and 
goodness are of God. Oh! that man would trust truth more ! 
The general ignorance in Christian lands of non-Chris- 
tian faiths was strongly rebuked by one speaker at the 
Parliament, although too much has been made of the incident, 
and his condemnation was far too severe. When Mr. Dharma- 
pala asked a large audience (not in the Hall of Columbus 
where the Parliament was assembled but in one of the subor- 
ninate meetings) how many had read the life of Buddha, five 
persons responded affirmatively by holding up the hand, where- 
upon the gentle ascetic exclaimed : “ Five only ! Four hundred 
and seventy-five millions of people accept our religion of love 
and hope. You call yourselves a nation — a great nation — and 
yet you do not know the history of this great teacher. How 
dare you judge us !” The principle of justice here affirmed 
should be taken to heart, though the application of it was not 
altogether fair. If Mr. Dharmapala had inquired of the three 
thousand people at the Parliament : “ How many of you have 
read, in whole or in part, Arnold’s Light of Asia, with its 
account of Buddha?” many hundreds of hands would have 
been held up. The ignorance is not as dense and wide as 
was imagined. 

While the Parliament discovered many points of contact 
between Christianity and the ethnic faiths, still it did not show 
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many doctrinal points in which all religions agree. There was 
a large agreement, but not a total and universal agreement, in 
certain things. While in religious sentiment and aspiration 
there appeared at times almost a complete unison, and while it 
could be said that certain truths of Christianity find their 
prophecies or adumbrations in some of the ethnic faiths, 
and other truths are shadowed forth in other of the non- 
Christian religions, no religion excepting (^Christianity put forth 
any strong and serious claims to universality. 

The idea of evolving a cosmic or universal faith out of the 
Parliament was not present in the minds of its chief promoters. 
They believe that the elements of such a religion are already 
contained in the Christian ideal and the Christian Scriptures. 
'Phey had no thought of attempting to formulate a universal 
creed. Their objects were more reasonable and important. 
Dr. Alger conclusively showed that men must be unified in 
other subjects before they will become one in their intellectual 
faith. The best religion must come to the front, and the best 
religion will ultimately survive, because it will contain all that 
is true in all the faiths. 

The Parliament, it has been said, awakened a new world- 
consciousness ; it concentrated much light ujion the greatest 
themes; its disclosures were such as to fill thoughtful men of 
every faith with humility as well as with mutual respect ; it was 
an effort of serious minds, in a fraternal spirit, “ to help each 
other to see,” and among the things made visible are the uni- 
versal activity and guidance of God. 'Fhe best definition of 
heathenism is “ organized selfishness,” and this exists in Chris- 
tian lands, and it was well for (Christians to be humbled and 
rebuked, and it was equally wholesome for them to discover 
and gladly recognize the brighter side of so-called heathenism. 
But while the men of India, for example, were at no intellect- 
ual disadvantage with the men of Christian America and 
Europe, it must be said that the training which they brought 
to the Parliament was largely from Christian sources. Chris- 
tianity has become so pervasive that it is difficult to find schol- 
arly men who have not been touched by its brightness. A few 
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persons felt that the darker aspects of paganism were not 
sufficiently brought out, and yet it will be found that the 
“seamy side ” of the non-Christian faiths was plainly indicated 
by Dr. Pentecost, Joseph Cook, Mr. Mozoomdar, Mr. Nagar- 
kar, Dr. Post, Mr. Candlin, Prof. Wilkinson, Mr Gordon, Mr. 
McFarland, Dr. (’lark, Dr. Dennis and others. 

One effect of the Parliament will be to bring up more 
prominently than ever the (piestion of the reunion of Christen 
dom. Dr. A. H. Bradford has said, “Never again, after the 
participation of the Roman and Cireek Churches in this great 
gathering, will the union sought be merely a union of J*rotes- 
tant sects.” “ (3ne result of the Parliament,” says I'he 
Churchman ^ “ is the demonstration of the fact that the 
American people appreciate religious courage, which was con- 
spicuously manifested by the Catholics.” Says Bishop Keane ; 
“ Nearly every sentence during these seventeen days tended 
to show that the positive doctrinal divergences which had held 
Christians apart during three centuries are fast being oblite- 
rated. The Parliament has been a long stride toward the much 
desired reunion of Christendom.” Dr. Munger writes in the 
Christian World (I.ondon), “By far the most notable feat- 
ure of the Parliament was the participation of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the presence of its ablest representatives 
in this country, and the earnest and genuine catholicity with 
which they entered into its deliberations.” The addresses of 
Dr. Schaff and Canon Fremantle are classics on this great sub- 
ject of the reunion of Christendom, but the assembling of the 
Parliament was itself the greatest blow in the present genera- 
tion to schism and narrow Christian sectarianism. 

But to most of the readers of these volumes the supreme 
question regarding the Parliament is that which concerns the 
relation of Christianity to the other faiths. It may be safely 
said that participation in this meeting did not compromise 
any Christian speaker’s position as a believer in the supremacy 
and universality of the Gospel. There was no suggestion on 
the part of Christian speakers that Christianity was to be 
thought of as on the same level with other religions. It was 
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gladly seen that some of its truths are held in common with 
other faiths, that monotheism appears in Mohammedanism, 
Parseeism, original Hinduism ; that the essence of religion is 
always the same, that aspiration and dependence are universal, 
and that ethical unity is more marked than doctrinal unity. 
Many perceived that Christendom has important lessons yet 
unlearned, that the Christianity of Japan and India is not to 
be a bald repetition of the Christianity of America and Eng- 
land. It will mark an epoch in many a mind to fully grasp 
the truth brought out by Mr. Candlin in regard to the true 
relations of Christianity with the faiths which it expects to 
supersede. It can supersede only as it absorbs and takes up 
into itself, as a part of its own birthright and heritage, all the 
truths taught by Confucius or Buddha, for Christ is the light 
enlightening every man. Dr. Lyman Abbott has well said 
that “ the difference between Christianity and the other relig- 
ions is that we have something that they have not. We have 
the Christ, the revelation of God, the ideal Man, the loving 
and suffering Saviour. Those who attended the Parliament 
got a larger conception of what Christ is and Christ means.” 

There is no doubt that by the Parliament Christianity made 
a favorable impression on those whom it desires to win. The 
Christian Religion will be interpreted from the Parliament and 
not hereafter by the bad laws of so-called Christian Nations. 
The Orientals learned what is true Christianity, and they can 
speak with authority and say that these evils are not apolo- 
gized for by the Christian men of America and Europe. The 
sages of the Orient will learn that Christian America and Europe 
have no sympathy with the abominations which falsely-named 
Christians have practiced, that the opium trafficker and the rum 
trafficker do not represent them, and that, while they believe 
that a true Christianity is the world's best boon and hope, 
they think that a mild and sober Buddhism and a self-respect- 
ing and temperate Confucianism are preferable to a brutal, 
drunken, intolerant and persecuting false-Christianity. The 
Chairman of the Parliament said to the Orientals, “ that while 
Christian disciples will continue to obey the Master more and 
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more faithfully, and will bring the messages of Bethlehem and 
Calvary to those for whom Jesus lived and died, we believe 
that the Gospel, instead of striking mercilessly at indigenous 
faiths should adopt them so far as they agree with its truth, 
and should always present to men the sweetness and mildness, 
the tenderness and grace of Jesus Christ.” Reverent men in 
the Orient have heard Buddha and Confucius spoken against, 
and have felt almost as Christians in America sometimes do 
when they hear a bitter champion of infidelity declaim against 
the Gospel. A better missionary than even the Bible is the 
living preacher, wisely enlightened and filled with the spirit 
of Christ. Christianity never had so golden an opportunity 
to show her true spirit, and if she had said far less than she did, 
would have been justified in calling the Parliament. Dr. 
Pentecost said, ‘‘It would have been cowardly and contrary to 
the very genius of Christianity to have turned our backs on it.” 
Theie were no scenes in that meeting which for interest, 
general enthusiasm and lofty feeling compared with the 
scenes where the noblest Christian truths were eloquently 
uttered. It may be safely said that Christ was never more 
effectively preached than when Bishop Dudley and others 
spoke to all nations the old evangel. 

Most men who read these volumes in Christian lands will 
believe with Dr. Hunger that “The Parliament shows that the 
world moves, and on the whole moves Christward." It 
showed a great confidence on the part of the critics of Chris- 
tendom that they should stand up in the Parliament, as did 
the dloquent Hirai, and protest not against real, but against 
false, Christianity. The only spoken prayers at the Parlia- 
ment were the Lord’s Prayer and the petitions offered at the 
close of their addresses, by the Archbishop of Zante and 
Father Phiambolis ; but in the daily repetition of the Uni- 
versal Prayer men saw a divine finger pointing to the 
universal and ultimate religion. “That religion,” as Prof. 
Goodspeed has said, ‘‘is not so much Christianity as Christ. 
Such was the deepest voice of the Parliament.” 

A great volume of Christian evidences will be found in 
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this book by any reader who brings together twenty of the 
leading Christian addresses, and a true comprehension of 
Christianity will show that, although it is exclusive in the 
sense that it requires of all the acceptance of Christ as the one 
Saviour of the world, it is also grandly inclusive, in the sense 
that it embraces within its scope all religious truths. If 
the great Christian missionary societies had been able to 
send to the Parliament a score of th6 higher-class educated 
converts from a dozen nations, such men would have been a 
sufficient and final refutation of criticisms abounding in the 
papers of non-Christian religionists, who claim that only the 
lower classes are converted by the missionaries. 

The general wisdom and humility and courtesy with which 
all the faiths endured the criticisms which were inevitable are 
greatly to be commended. Christianity, so serene and impreg- 
nable, was able to receive patiently nearly all the arrows aimed 
at the imperfections of Christendom. I have said that no other 
religion made any serious claim to be the final faith for all 
mankind. It contains in itself, not as actualized, but as 
revealed in its Sacred Books and sacred ideals, whatever truths 
belong to natural religion, and these truths are made vital and 
vigorous by its Lord and Saviour. However great the excel- 
lences and services of the non-Christian faiths, Christianity, for 
hopefulness, for confidence in its own resources, for essential 
catholicity, for adaptation to all men’s needs, holds the field. 
To a remarkable degree the effect of the Parliament must be to 
bring before many minds the essential elements of the Chris- 
tian religion. Great truths make little truths seem smaller still 
and put to shame the foolish and wicked divisions of Christ- 
endom. 

There are certain characteristics of Western Christianity 
which are peculiarly offensive to many Eastern minds — a lack 
of daily seriousness and thoughtfulness and prayerfulness, a 
roughness and discourtesy, a fondness for brutal sports and 
pleasures. Christendom, as it is now organized, ismot fitted 
for the swift or immediate conquest of the globe. The follow- 
ers of Christ are wickedly and foolishly divided and they thrust 
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their divisions and follies before the eyes of heathendom. An 
acquaintance with Christian civilization furnishes many plaus- 
ible arguments to the non-Christian mind for clinging to the 
old faiths. Not until the disciples of Christ get closer together, 
not until Christian society becomes more Christlike, far more 
perfectly in accord with the ideas which Prof. Peabody enforced 
in his masterly address, not until the church is radiant with 
more of the beauty of holiness and returns in meekness to the 
simplicity that is in Christ, and not until missionaries generally 
are etjuipped with a better knowledge of ethnic faiths and filled 
with more Christian ideas in regard to them, will there dawn 
u])on the globe the golden age of Christian missions. 

Without reserve it may be said that the Parliament of Relig- 
ionswas as much an achievement of faith as anything recorded 
in the eleventh chaj)ter of Hebrews. Christianity alone had 
interest enough in such a conference to insure its success. In 
spite of its divisions, Christianity realized that its essential 
unity in the person of Jesus Christ, who is the one center of 
Christendom, would enable it to make a distinct and truthful 
impression on the world. Knowing its impregnability in that 
one divine center — its unique feature among the religions of 
the world — Christianity, with bold and not boastful confidence 
in its own ultimate victory, gladly faced the consequences which 
such a Parliament would bring in its train. Christianity was 
ready to criticise itself, its actual condition, while the non- 
Christian faiths said little or nothing that was critical of the 
present condition of their peoples. Bravely, and with grateful 
cheerfulness, Christendom took the strong blows which her 
sins deserve. True Christianity has not in this generation 
been more highly honored than by such criticism. 

The spirit which organized and carried on this movement 
was that of positive and earnest religious faith, not of indiffer- 
ence or agnosticism. Nothing was said in the Parliament to 
weaken the force of the tremendous arguments offered for the 
existence of the one God, and in behalf of Immortality. Many 
garbled and utterly misleading reports of the Parliament went 
abroad, but nothing more incorrect than the statement that 
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little was said about Christ. The Christian spirit pervaded the 
UarlianiQiit from first to last. Christ’s Prayer was daily used. 
His name was always spoken with reverence. No word with a 
shadow of criticism was uttered against him. His doctrine 
was preached by a hundred Christians and by lips other than 
Christian. “ The Parliament ended at Calvary.” The glorifi- 
cation of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
shows how eager men were to take refuge in Christian ideas, 
and what occurred in the Parliament is manifestly taking 
place in the new sects which are rapidly forming in Hindustan. 
Good men have criticised the Parliament mercilessly, but all 
Christians should remember that Christianity called it, inspired 
it, conducted it, has defended it, and is likely to point to it 
as one of its greatest achievements. Never since the day 
when Paul stood on the stairs of the castle at Jerusalem, and 
spoke so confidently of the Way to the angry and turbulent 
multitudes, have words more positive, clear and opportune, and, 
withal, delicately courteous, been voiced.” 

Those who believe that, in the work of Christian evangeli- 
zation, it is better to find points of agreement before accentuat- 
ing points of antagonism, and that the non-Christian nations 
must be dispossessed of the impression that Christians are their 
foes, intent upon desecrating all that they hold sacred ; those 
who rejoice with Joseph Cook that “the Christian homes and 
churches of the Occident are determined to secure justice in 
national as well as international politics;” those who perceive 
that a new era of sympathy and enlightenment must precede 
an era of rapid evangelization, will rejoice that the Parliament 
has forced Christendom to face more intelligently some neg- 
lected truths and many problems of serious urgency. No harm 
can come to Christianity by recognizing, as Paul did on Mars 
Hill, that there is more than one religion in the world. Paul 
spoke courteously even to polytheists, but polytheism had no 
standing in the Parliament except in a rhetorical blessing at 
the end of one address. 

One liberalizing and enlightening effect of the Parliament 


1 Dr. Frederick A. Noble. 
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will be to bring before many minds the importance of natural 
religion. “It was the religion of Abram while he was yet in Ur of 
the Chaldees ; for his father was an idolater. It was the relig- 
ion of Canaan itish Melchizedek, priest of God Most High. It 
was the religion of Philistine Abiinelech, Mesopotamian 
Balaam, Idumean Job, Persian Zoroaster, Indian Gautama, 
Chinese Confucius, Greek Socrates, Eastern Magi, Roman 
Epictetus, Arabian Mohammed, our own American Aborigines. 
This is why we find in heathen literature so many anticipations, 
dim indeed but significant, of Christ’s own sayings. For Jesus 
Christ did not come to destroy; Jesus Christ came to fulfil.”* 

One effect of this Parliament will be to show Christian 
men that they may have fellowship with aspiring and godly 
souls who cherish far different faiths from their own, while these 
same Christian hearts cling more tenaciously and gratefully 
than ever to the truth which has set them free. Many wise and 
true opinions are held by the disciples of the ethnic faiths, but 
opinions, however true, are not man’s <'rying need. Jesus 
Christ is not only the Truth, but he is also the Way and the Life. 
In him the two ideas which found most universal acceptance 
in the Parliament — human brotherhood and divine fatherhood 
— find their proof and explanation. Take away Jesus, the Son 
of Man, and the silver cord which is binding human hearts 
into a cosmopolitan fraternity will be loosened. Take away 
Christ, the Son of God, and the golden bowl on which he has 
written the name of the Father, and into which he has poured 
his own life blood, will be forever broken. 

Because the Parliament brought into clear light the better 
side of heathendom, and showed some of the mistakes of 
Christian missionaries, a few have prophesied that missionary 
activity would certainly be diminished. The opposite effect 
will follow. “ A n^w impetus,” as Rev. D. S. Schaff has said, 
“ will come to Christian Missions.” * As the “ Oceanic ” steam- 
ship, which carried Mr. Dharmapala and Mr. Pung across the 

1 From a notable address on “ The Parliament of Religions,” by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LLD. (The National Baptist Print, Philadelphia). 

a ” The Homiletic Review, Dec. 1893, p. 559. 
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Pacific, had on board a large number of Christian missionaries 
in whose hearts glowed the light of Bethlehem and Calvary and 
Pentecost, so the tides of missionary activity, purified and 
enlightened, and also strengthened, are to flow over all the earth. 
Human nature needs the Gospel. Certain Orientals at the 
Congress, who have heard and rejected the Gospel, are not the 
best witnesses to the needs of India. Some of the speakers 
at the Parliament objected to the carrying of Christian the- 
ology to India, and demanded that Christendom should 
minister to the sick, the famine-struck and the impoverished. 
The two go together, and have gone together since Jesus 
preached the kingdom and healed the sick. The record of 
Christian charity in non-Christian lands, of the various minis- 
tries which Christian love has wrought for the bodies of men, 
should have prevented such unfounded criticism of missionaries 
as was expressed by one speaker in the Parliament. I doubt 
if any Orientals who were present misinterpreted the courtesy 
with which they were received into a readiness on the part of 
American people to accept Oriental faiths in the place of their 
own. On the other hand, they confidently expect that out of 
the Christian civilization which, with all its imperfections, has 
been a blessing to their peoples, will come an ever-renewed 
army of the messengers of Christ. “ I regard Christ,” said 
Mozoomdar, “ as an essential factor in the future of India.” 

* The Parliament of Religions opens up the gate of a golden 
era, an era which shall purge off all the un-Christian elements 
of the different faiths, both Christian and non-Christian, and 
unite them all in Christ.” 

While some of the criticisms of missionaries at the Parlia- 
ment were criticisms of ancient history, not of modern practice, 
yet in all candor it must be acknowledged that we have not 
reached perfection in missionary methods. The mild and gentle 
Asiatic may seem a feeble or incomplete type of manhood com- 
pared with the Scotchman, the Englishman, the German, the 
American, with centuries of Christian training behind him, 
inured to self-government, and strong in the manly virtues, but 

1 From Unity and the Minister,” Calcutta, September 24, 
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this same Asiatic, is in some respects superior to his rougher and 
more vigorous brethren. He is certainly responsive to the 
touch of love and gentle kindness, but he resents the icono- 
clasni which rudely smites the idols of his heart. One of the 
most beloved of the Oriental speakers at the Parliament said : 
“I was trained in a Christian school, I took prizes for my 
knowledge of the New Testament, and if I had respected the 
ways and words of my teacher, I should undoubtedly have 
become a Christian.” 

The Mission Congresses and the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance which followed the Parliament, and were really a con- 
tinuation of it 041 the Christian side, emphasized the fact that 
Christianity must become more united and active in promot- 
ing the social well-being of men. The enthusiasm with which 
all responded to the law of Christ, as applied to the affairs of 
life, shows that the Religious ('ongresses marked out the path 
of future social progress. It should be added, also, that Christ- 
ian Europe and America should not be so resolute to reproduce 
their own ideals and systems in Oriental lands. The theology of 
Geneva and the sacerdotalism of London may not be adapted to 
the Japanese mind. To evangelize the world it is not necessary 
that India should be another England and China another 
Russia. 'Phe Christianity of the future must be as compre- 
hensive as the utterances of the Apostolic Fathers and as broad 
in its universal adaptations as the Gospel of Jesus. The Par- 
liament has shown that Christianity is still the great quick- 
ener of humanity, that it is now educating those who do 
not accept it^ doctrines, that there is no teacher to be com- 
pared with Christ, and no Saviour excepting Christ, that there 
is no assured and transforming hope of conscious and blessed 
immortality outside of the Christian Scriptures, and that all 
the philosophies do not bring God so near to man as he is 
brought by the Gospel of Christ. The non -Christian world 
may give us valuable criticism and confirm scriptural truths 
and make excellent suggestions as to Christian improvement, 
but it has nothing to add to the Christian creed. It is with 
the belief, expressed by many a Christian missionary, that the 
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Parliament marks a new era of Christian triumph that the 
Editor closes these volumes. This council of the creeds will 
be the precursor of grander things for God’s kingdom on 
earth. But before closing my work I wish to contribute my 
strong and grateful testimony to the truth and power of the 
Christian Gospel. While I write these words, the body of my 
eldest son, John Manning Barrows, a noble boy of thirteen, 
lies unburied in iny house. From behind this earthly shadow 
I would that a gleam of heavenly brightness might fall on 
these final pages. With millions of sorrowing hearts I now 
know the precious and unspeakable consolations of Christ, and 
to all, who in the Old World or the New, dwq]! in death-smit- 
ten homes, I would that He might enter, who is the Conqueror 
of death and who fills the believing heart with sweet and satis- 
fying assurances of endless reunion and conscious blessedness 
beyond the grave. 

When the Parliament opened, the new Columbian Lib- 
erty Bell rang with ten strokes amid the ivory palaces of the 
“ White City,” in honor of the ten great religions represented 
in that historic assembly. Inscribed upon that bell are the 
old words, which I would send as a Christmas greeting to all 
who have toiled with me in loving fraternity for the glory of 
God and the uplifting of humanity. “ Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.” And remembering the transfigured moments” 
at the Parliament, let us in the spirit join once more in the 
prayer of Him who is the unifier of humanity: 

®ur iFatliet, att In t)wben, ijaUotort be ff)j) 
name. <t(ngbom rome. Cts btill be bone fn eaetl), as 
ft fs fn b^aben. ®fbe us tbfs baj? our bafis breab. ^nb 
focgfbe us our bebts as toe forgfbe our bebtors. ^nb leab 
us not fnto temptatfon; but belfber us from ebfl; for tbfne 
fs tbe fefngbom, anb tbe potoer, anb tf»e glor®, fortber. 
^men. 
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professor of mental and moral philosophy, Peking University, 1890-93. 
Author of “Four Religious Teachers.” 
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Henderson, Rev. Charles Richmond, b. 1848 ; graduated Univer- 
sity of Chicago ; graduated Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, 1873 ; 
pastor of Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich., since 1883; 
active in University extension. 

Hewitt, Very Rev. Aucustine Francis, D.D., C.S.P., b. 1820; rec- 
tor of alhlialed Paulist College of St. Thomas Aquinas, Catholic University; 
ordained deacon of P. E. Church, 1843 ; ordained priest of R. C. Church, 1847 ; 
joined Hecker and others in founding Paulist order of missionary priests. 
Has published various books and numerous magazine articles. 

IIowe, James AuiERr, b. 1834; graduated Bowdom College, 1859, 
and at Andover Theological Seminary, 1862; profes.sor of systematic tlieol- 
ogy and homiletics. Freewill Baptist Theological School of Bates College, 
Lewi.ston, Me., since 1872. 

Hoyt, Hon. John Wesley, M.D., LL.D., founder of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters ; United States Commissioner to 
several International Expositions; knighted by Emperor Francis Joseph for 
services to the cause of education ; Governor of Wyoming 1878-82. 

jESsur, Henry Harris, b. 1832; director of Presbyterian missionary 
opeiations in northern Syria; missionary to dVipoli, Syria, 1856; was 
removed to Beirut, i860. Author of “ 'I'he Mohammedan Alissionary Prob- 
lem.” 

JosHi, Furushottam Bal Krishna,!). 1856; hereditary liigh priest 
of Kelwa-Mahim; Marathi Examiner in Bombay University ; has published 
many Sanscrit and Marathi veises; a Sanskiit poem he wrote for the 
Imperial Jubilee brought him the thanks of Queen Victoria. 

Kennedy, Very Rev. I). J., O.P.,S.T.L., b, 1862 ; entered St. Joseph’s 
College, Ohio, in 1877; in 1878 he entered upon ecclesiastical studies for 
the priesthood ; in 1881 went to Louvain, Belgium; ordained 1884 ; profes- 
sor of philosophy and theology at St. Jo.seph’s till 1889 ; of philosophy in 
the University of hVibourg, Switzerland, till i8qi ; retuined to St. Joseph’s 
1891 ; sub-prior, master of novices and piofessor of theology. 

Kiretchjian, Her ant Mesroh, graduated at Robert College, Con- 
stantinople; engaged in journalistic and mercantile work; member and 
treasurer of the Protestant National Council. 

Kohiek, Rev. Kaufman, Ph.D., b. 1843; Rabbi Beth-El congrega- 
tion. New York City; studied in German universities; has been Rabbi in 
Detroit and Chicago; one of the foremost representatives of the reform 
movement in Judaism. 

Kohut, Rev. Alexander, D.D., Ph.D., b. in Hungary; Rabbi 
of Ahawath Chesed, New York City; studied Oriental languages at Univer- 
sity of Breslau, and is authorof numerous works treating of Oriental religions 
and national subjects, in several European languages. Notable among 
these is his “ Talmudic-Midrashic Oriental Encyclopedia,” the most stupen- 
dous work of the kind. 

Lee, Rev. James Wideman, D.D., b. 1849; pastor St. John’.s M. E. 
Church, St. Louis; authorof “The Making of Man,” and many addresses 
and articles in the periodical press. 

Lewis, Auram Herbert, D.D., b. 1836; pastor at Plainfield, N. J.; 
author of various work.s, chiefly on the Sabbath question ; editor “ The 
Sabbath Outlook ;” professor of church history and homiletics, Alfred 
University, New York. 

Lyon, David Gordon, Ph.D., b. 1852; specialist in Assyriology; 
studied at Harvard and Leipzig universities ; Hollis professor of divinity at 
Harvard, 1882; his principal publication is “ Keilschriftdexte Sargons.” 
McFarland, Rev. Samuel Gamble, b. 1830; missionary of the 
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Presbyterian Church to Siam ; entered into the service of the king of Siam, 
and organized the first school in the country on western models, which 
grew into Sunandalaya College ; organized First Church of Petchaburi and 
Second of Bangkok ; translated into Siamese portions of the Bible. 

Martin, W. A. P., D.D., LL.D., b. 1827 , president of the Imperial 
Jungwen College, Peking ; was missionary of the Presbyterian Church to 
China; assisted in negotiation of treaty of Tientsin; made by Imperial 
decree mandarin of the third rank ; member of the European institute of 
International Law; author of “The Chinese,” and numerous works in 
Chinese. 

Matsuyama, Rev. Takayoshi, b. 1846; professor in University of 
Doshisha ; was lecturer there on Japanese literature and history and the 
Shinto religion ; was member of the committees for the translation of the 
Bible into Japanese ; member and pastor of the Congregational church of 
Japan. 

Momerir, Rev. Alfred Williams, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., b. 1848; 
professor of King’s College, London ; University preacher, Cambridge, 1882; 
author of “Origin of Evil,” “The Religion of the Future,” and other works. 

Moxom, PHilip Stafford, D.D., b. 1848; pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Boston ; lecturer and writer on educational, social and economic 
questions, and a contributor to the leading reviews. 

Munger, Theodore Thornton, b. 1830; pastor of the United Church, 
New Haven, and member of the Yale University Corporation ; author of 
“The Freedom of Faith,” “The Appeal to Life,” “Lamps and Paths,” and 
“On the Threshold.” 

Nagarkar, B. B. b. i860, of Brahman family of the highest order; 
entered Christian Mi.ssion High School and Free Church College, Bom- 
bay; active memberof the Brahmo-Somaj,and writer and lecturer on theism. 

Niccolls, Rev. Samuel J., D.D. 1 T..D., b. 1838 ; graduated Jefferson 
College, 1857 ; studied Western Theological Seminary, 1857-60; pastor of 
2d Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo., since 1864; moderator of General 
Assembly of Presbyterian church, 1872 ; author of “The Eastern Question 
in Prophecy.” 

Orelli, Conrad von, D.D., b. 1846; professor of Theology at Basel, 
Switzerland ; author of various works on the prophecies, including commen- 
taries. 

Phillips, Maurice; missionary to the Tamils and editor of “The 
Messenger of Truth,” Madras ; b. 1840. 

Post, Rev. Geo. E., b. 1838 ; president of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, Beirut ; missionary of the Presbyterian Church to 'Pripoli ; author of 
“Flora of Syria and Palestine,” Arabic text books on zoology, botany, 
physiology and materia medica, and a “ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Powell, Aaron M., b. 1832; editor of the “Philanthropist,” New 
York City, and identified with temperance and reform movements ; lectur- 
ing agent of the American Anti-slavery Society eleven years ; delegate to 
the International Prison Congress, 1873 ; visited Europe several times, 
attending congresses for the abolition of state regulation of vice. 

Rex ford. Rev. E. L., D.D., pastor of Roxbury Church, Boston ; ex- 
President of Buchtel College, Akron, O., and held pastorates in Ohio and 
California. 

Schaff, Philip, L.Th., D.D., LL.D., b. 1819, died 1893; professor of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, since 1869; studied in Tubin- 
gen, Halle and Berlin; founder and honorary secretary American Branch 
of Evangelical Alliance ; president of the American Bible-Revision commit- 
tee; founded American Society of Church History; studied at Vatican 
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Library; author of “Creeds of Christendom,” “History of the Christian 
Church,” and a multitude of historico-theological classics. 

Semmes, Thomas J., b. 1824; graduated at (Georgetown University, 
1842; graduated at Harvard Law School, 1845; member of the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, 1855-57; appointed by President Buchanan United States 
District Attorney for Louisiana in 1858; in Confederate Senate, 1861-65 ; 
now professor of constitutional law in University of Louisiana. 

Seton, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Robert, D.D., LL.I)., b. 1839, of American 
stock; rector of St. Joseph’s Church, Jersey City, N. J,; spent ten years in 
study at Rome; was made private chamberlain to Pope Pius IX.; member 
of the New York Historical and other societies; author of “Letters of 
lOli/.abeth Seton, Foundress of Sisters of Charity in the United States,” and 
essays on religious and archmological themes. 

Sewall, Rev. Frank, A.M., b. 1837; general pastor of the Maryland 
Association; studied at Tubingen and Beilin; was piesident of Urbana 
University, and pastor of New (Jhurch Society, Scotland; author of “The 
Hem of ills Garment,” etc., etc. 

Seward, 'I'iieodore F., b. 1835; devoted himself to the musical pro- 
fession; besides teaching music, has edited, since 1864, the “New York 
Musical Pioneer,” the “New York Musical Gazette,” the “Musical Reform,” 
and the “ Universal Song;” traveled in Europe as musical director of the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers ; has since devoted himself to the introduction of the 
tonic sol-fa system into America ; in 1891 organized the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity, and is its president. Author of musical wotks, including 
“ Rally ’round the Flag, Boys.” 

Shaku, Most Rev. Soyen, (also called Kogaku), b. 1858; head 
of the Engakuji division of the Rin/ai Zen sect ; a scholar in the sacred 
books and doctrines of Buddhist sects, having studied in various monasteries 
in Japan and Ceylon under the guidance of leading priests and teachers. 

Shibata, Rt. Rev. Reuchi, b. 1840; pie.sident of the Jikko sect of 
Shintoism ; has under his supervision 3,000 teachers and 500,000 students 
of his faith. 

SiFvVERMAN, JoSEi’ll, D.D., b. i860; Rabbi of Temple Emmanuel, 
New York City ; member of Executive Board of Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, the Emmanuel Theological Seminary Society, and other 
Hebrew organizations; has published many seimons, lectures and articles. 

Slater, Rev. Thomas Ebenezer, b. 1840; I.ondon xMissionary 
Society Evangelist to educated Hindus, Bangalore; was missionary to 
Calcutta, and head of High School, Madras; author of “God Revealed,” etc. 

Slattery, J. R., D.U., b. 1851 ; founder and president of St. Josephs, 
Seminary for Colored Missions, Baltimore, Md., and of Epiphany Apostolic 
Colleg«, has contributed to periodical publications many articles relating to 
the colored missions and race; studied at College of City of New York, 
Columbia Law School, and Seminary of St. Joseph’s Missionary Society in 
London. 

Small, Albion W., Ph.D., b. 1859 ; head professor of Social Science, 
University of Chicago ; studied at Colby University, Newton Theological 
Institute, Berlin and Leipzig ; author of “ Introduction to the History of 
Sociology,” and various other historical monographs. 

Snell, Merwin-Marie Fitz Porter, b. 1863; assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Parliament of Religions; presided over scientific section of the 
Parliament; contributor to American and English periodicals; in collabora- 
tion with European specialists inaugurated the “Oriental Review” (1893); 
author of “ Hints on the Study of the Sacred Books.” 

Spencer, Anna (Garlin), b. 1851; educated in Providence; in 1871 
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connected with the Providence “Journal” and contributed to many maga- 
zines; in 1878 married a Unitarian clergyman and worked with him in 
parishes in Massachusetts and New York; in 1888 was called to lead a 
free religious movement; minister of Bell St. Chapel, Providence. 

Tcheraz, Minas, b. 1852; editor of “Armenia,” a political andliteraiy 
journal in the French and English languages ; attended Congress of Beilin 
in the interests of the Armenian people ; left Turkey for political reasons 
and resides in London ; professor of Armenian in School of Modern Ori- 
ental Studies. 

Terry, Milton S., D.D., b. 1849; professor of Old Testament exegesis 
and Biblical theology, Garrett Biblical Institute; studied at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Yale Divinity School ; pastor of M. K. churches in New York ; 
author of commentaries on Old Testament books and a complete English 
translation of “The Sibylline Oracles.” 

Tiele, Cornelius Petrus, D.D., b. 1830; rector of the University of 
Leyden; contributor to “The Revue de Pllistoire dcs Religions”; has pub- 
lished numerous works treating of religions and kindred subjects. 

Valentine, Milton, D.D., president of Theological Seminary, (Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; graduated at Pennsylvania College, 1850; has been pastor of the 
Lutheran Church in various cities of Pennsylvania, and president of Penn- 
sylvania College; ex-editor of “The Lutheran Quarterly,” and author ol 
“Natural I'heology or Rational Theism.” 

Vivekananda, SvvAMi, b. 1863; studied in University of Calcutta; 
became disciple of Ram Krishna about 1889, 

Wade, Martin ]., b. 1861 ; pr<)fes>or in law department of Iowa Uni- 
versity ; studied at St. Joseph College and inlaw department of Iowa Uni- 
versity. 

Warren, Rev. Samuel M., New Church pastor at Brookline, Mass.; 
studied at Harvard Law School. 

Washburn, George, D.D., b. 1833; president of Robert College, 
Constantinople ; graduated from Amheist College, 1855 ; Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1859; for many years a legular contributor to the “Con- 
temporary Review,” and other English and American periodicals. 

Wilkinson, William Cleaver, D.D., b. 1883; counselor of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, and Dean of the Department of 
Literature and Art in the Chautauqua School of Theology ; author of Greek 
and Latin courses in English and other works on social and literary sub- 
jects. 

Woolley, Mr.s. Celia Parker, pastor of Unitarian Church, Geneva, 
111 .; was president of Chicago Women’s Club; lecturer; author of “Love 
and Theology,” many essays, poems and short stories. 

Whitman, Benaiah Langley, b. 1862; graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity, 1887; Newton Theological Institute, 1890; pastor Free St. Bapti.st 
Church, Portland, Me., 1890-92 ; president Colby University, Waterville, 
Me., 1892. 

Wrkjht, Theodore F., b. 1845; pastor at Bridgewater, Mass., and 
editor of “New Jerusalem Magazine”; instructor in New Church Theolog- 
ical School ; studied at Harvard and at New Church Theological School ; 
author of “Life Eternal.” 

Yen, Rev. Y. K., b. 1839 ; pa.stor of P. E. Church of our Saviour, and 
general evangelist, Shanghai ; studied at Anglo-Chinese School and at 
Kenyon College. 
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A bbott, Rev. Lyman, D.D,, paper on 
relij^ion essentially chanacteristic of hu- 
manity, 494-501; portrait, 497. 

Advent L'hristian Church, 1391-2. 

African Methodist F^piscupal, 1393-96, 
1479. 

Akbar, his dream of union of faiths, it, 30; 
his liberality of faith, 145, 508; his parlia- 
ment of religions, 847. 

Akkadi.tn hymns of nature- religion ante- 
dating Vedic and Parsee, 702. 

Alger, Rev. William R.,on how to achieve 
religions unity, 1312-14. 

Anglican Church, presentation of, 1383- 
ga ; its three great claims, 1384-5,9. 

Armenians, Murditch Khriinian, Catho- 
litos of All Armenians, portrait, 83; Prof. 
Minas T( hera? represents, 98; letter on be- 
half of, 130; paper on the Armenian Church, 
928-934; a body of 5,000,000 souls revering 
Ktchmiadzin, 928-9, their charity, 929; their 
version of the Bible, 929; remarkable liteia- 
tore, liturgy, canticle,s, 930. 

Arnett, Bishop Benjamin W., African 
Methodist Episcopal response to welcome, 
107 ; address at closing meeting, 180; address 
on the American Negro, 1101-4; portrait, 
1105. 

Ashikian Khoren, ar hbishop and Ar- 
menian patriarch, portrait, 69. 

Ashitsu, Rt. Rev Zitsuzen, advocates in 
his magazine Buddliist coopeiaiion, 57, 
resented in parliament, 92; address on 
nddha, 1038-40; portrait, 1043. 

Asia, Its service to religion, 1083-92; ori- 
ental insight of nature, 1083; spiritual intro- 
spection, 1081 ; philosophy of the spirit, 1086; 
knowledge of God within, 1087; passion for 
renunciation, 1089; the active West, the con- 
templative East, io<^. 

Asoka, Buddhist emperor of India twenty 
centuries ago held great parliament of relig- 
ion, 8, 95; erected the great Buddha Gaya 
temple, 131. 

Atmaramji, Muni, high-priest of the Jain 
religion, India, portrait and message, 56. 

Atonement, the older view of, 314; self- 
sacrificing love the concept of, 314. 

Azarias, Brother, paper on the religious 
training of children, 759-766. 

B ABYLONIA-Assyria, originated idea of 
the transcendence of the divine, 556; 
influence on religion of (he Hebrews during 
three great periods, 560. 

Baker, Edward P.,on the Hawaiian Islands, 
portrait; 1091. 

Baldwin, Rev. S. L., D.D., on interna- 
tional justice and amity, 1130-1132; portrait, 

1147. 

Baptists, alienated from Parliament by 
Sunday opening of Exposition, 58 ; presen- 
tation of, 1397-1401. 

Barrows, Rev. John Henry, D.D., por- 
trait, 41 ; labors as chairman of general com- 


mittee, 26-28; labors from May, i8gi toSep- 
tember, 1893; pnmhecy of unhistoric Chi- 
cago, 60; sermon Sept. 3, 1893, on " Christ 
the Wonderful,” 61 ; address at opening of 
the Parliament, 72-79, address at opening of 
morning session on the seventeenth day, 148; 
address at final session, 183 ; introduction to 
the second volume, v, vi ; the spirit enjoined 
bv him in his opening address generally 
observed, 1560. 

Berger, Rev. T., German Methodist, mem- 
ber of General Committee, 6. 

Berkowit/, Rabbi H., D.D., the voice of 
the mother of religiims on the social ques- 
tion, 1150-1 ; portrait, 1147. 

Bernstorff, Count A., .address in response 
to welcome, j2; address on Religion m Ger- 
many, 986-9; portrait, 987. 

Bhanicha, Ervad S. D., aids to secure Par- 
see cooperation, 58; portrait, 1351. 

Bible, a chapter of accounts of various 
Bibles of mankind, 207-212 ; papers on the 
truthfulness of, 650; its intrinsic excellence 
h.''s given Christian Scripture its supreme 
pl.ace, 650; compelled to recognize errors of 
science in the Bible, 652 : substantial truth- 
fulness not impossible with circumstantial 
errors, 654; redemption the essential charac- 
teristic element of Christian Scripture, old 
and new, 660. 

Bible Orthodoxy, essentials of, 1220; 
mere dogmas of not life-giving, 1229; ortho- 
doxy of dogmas giving place to that of life 
and work, 1*8^ 

Blackwell, Rev. Antoinette Brown, on 
woman and the pulpit, 1148-50; portrait, 
1147. 

Blodget, Henry, U.D., on using “Tien- 
Chu ” Tot “ God ” in China, 1378-80. 

Boardman, Rev. George Dana, U.D., ad- 
dress at final session, 173 ; address on Christ 
the unifier of mankind, 1338-46; portrait, 

1343. 

Bonet-Maury, Rev. G., paper on the fu- 
ture of religion in France. 1261-65. 

Bonney, Charles Carroll, President 
World’s Congress Auxiliary, made appoint- 
ments of committee on Religious Congresses, 
6; portrait, 7; address of welcome at open- 
ing of Parliament, 67 ; address at final ses- 
sion, 184-6. 

Brahma, the abstract totality of all exist- 
ences, 302, 303; idea of emphasized by 
Vedaiitic philosophy, 325. 

Brahmanism, teaches tolerance, 102 ;charges 
of immorality at temples made by Dr. Pente- 
cost, 143; repelled by V. Ghandi, 144; fails 
to give a theistic sanction, 286; ideas and 
aspects of suggesting gospel truth, 457; the 
revolution in from which Buddhism arose, 
862 ; pundits, 979. 

Brahmo-Somaj,86 ; its ideals, 88 ; its funda- 
mental principle, ro6; its founder, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, propounded the Ideal of a Par- 
liament of Religions, 107; telegram from 
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Hrahmo Somaj of Calcutta, 120; account of, 
history and principles, by Mozoomdar, 344- 
351; Its founder. Ram Mohan Roy, 345; 

Brand, Rev. James, D.D., paper on Chris- 
tian evangelism as one of the working forces 
in American Christianity, 984-986. 

Briggs, Prof. Charles A., D.D., portrait, 
651 ; paper on the truthfulness of Holy 
Scripture, 650-661. 

Bristol, Frank M., D.D., address at final 
session, 174; portrait, 889. 

BrixJbeck, Dr. Adolph, paper on idealism 
as the new religion, 340-344. 

Brown, Rev. Olympia, on crime and its 
remedy, 1076-8; portr.iit, 1071. 

Browning, his positive Christian faith, 689. 

Bruce, Prof. A. B., D.D.,on man’s place 
in the universe, 938-941 ; portrait, 821. 

Buddha,overthrew monotheism and priestly 
selfishness of Brahmanism, born at Kapila- 
vastu, B. C., 543, 863; as the Tathagata 
Buddha, or Messiah of the woild, traversed 
India for forty years, with a retinueof Arhats, 
or holy men, 864; the record of his first dis- 
course, 864-5 I essence of teaching of Buddha, 
865 ; sy.stemaiic adequate study of Buddha’s 
doctrine has not yet been made by western 
scholars, 866 ; high ideal of man’s nature and 
capacity, 866*7 ; human brotherhood funda- 
ment.al in teaching of Buddha, 867; a (piali- 
fied theism, 868; the evolution theory of 
Buddha, 868; injunction of free .study of all 
faiths, 869; ideal of advanced attainment, 
869; the (piality of mercy, 870; spiritual 
purity and thoroughness, 870; characteristics 
of the ideal g<v)<l man, 870; things prohib- 
ited, 870; five particulars of ideal wealth, 879; 
close relation of teacher and disciple, 870; the 
man of honor, 871 ; master and servant, 871 ; 
ministers and laymen, 871; the nine attri- 
butes of a Buddha, 871-2; traits of a true 
disciple, 872 ; Buddhist mission spirit, 872; 
etern.al peace the ultimate goal — Nirvana, 
872-3; last words of Buddha, 873; his in- 
structions made Asia mild, 874, 876; influ- 
ence upon family life, 876-7: universal 
brotherhood of men and of faiths, 877; 
the spirit of perfect tolerance, 877; ideal 
morality, 878 ; rescue of the fallen, 878; social 
problems met, 878 ; temperance and prohibi- 
tion of intoxicants, 878 ; equality of woman, 
879 ; patriotism, 879; worlcs on Buddhi.sm, 
879, 880; oldest of missionary religions, and 
working solely by the intrinsic excellence, of 
its teacninga, 894 ; the Tathagata Buddha’s 
injunctions anticipated the Parliament’s 
ideals, 894; essentials of his te.aching, 8^; 
the five attitudes of Buddha, 1038-40; of his 
scriptures collected after hi.s death, 1040; the 
three stores or baskets, 1040; secret of its 
success, 1288; its philosophical (not real) 
atheism, 1288; teachings of repre.sented by 
words of Jesus, 1289; sprung from the old 
Brahman religion, 288, 1290; doctrines of the 
Nichiren school of in Japan, 12^; the (Jreat 
Mandala conception of, 129a ; characteristics 
of in Japan indicating that it is not a final 
religion, 1293 ; nowhere an exclusive leligion, 
1290; life and teaching jn present Buddhism 
in Siam compared with Christian, ^1296; 
morals of social life remarkably Christian, 
1206. 

Buddhism, present King of Siam the only 

crowned representative of, 32; group of 


Japanese priests of presented in the parlia- 
ment, 92; enjoins universal toleration, 8; 
gentleness everywhere establi.slied by, 96; 
shining of the light of truth and mercy over 
the whole world, 131 ; not atheistic in reality, 
282; both Buddhist and Taoist teachings m 
China speak often of immortality, 421 ; no 
Mahayan.a doctrine put into English, 442; 
the three yanas (vehicles) of Buddna’s teach- 
ing, 542; Ekayana includes in one Hinayana 
and Mahayana, 544 ; no doctrine of a Creator, 
544; all creature.s are of Buddha nature and 
possible development, 546; teaches the right 
path of cause and effect (inevitable result or 
Karma), 546; theory of good and evil, 547; 
pain and pleasure not inflicted or bestowed, 
547; the soul eternal, 548; Nirvana the pin- 
nacle of the unknowable, in lower conception 
extinction, but in higlier grand outgoing in 
active benefit, 548-9; Buddhas teach in two 
ways, 549 ; the Ten Commandments of Bud- 
dhism, 5.19, 550; Buddhist idea of blind and 
immufabie law (dharma), 612, 644 ; the doc- 
trines and moralities taught by Buddhism 
(in Siam), 645-649; three phenomena of 
Dharma, 645 ; the four noble truths, 647 ; the 
Tiipitaka, or three baskets, of sacred scrip- 
tures of Buddhism, 700; tone and style of 
Buddha’s discourses, 700; Japanese exposi- 
tion of doctrine, 716 ; the Buddhas innumer- 
able, 718 ; principles and teachings of Buddha 
from the complete preachings of fifty years, 
719; Buddha’s law of causes, 829; past and 
present, as well as future, covered by the law, 
830; all experience and suffering form cause 
and effect within ourselves, 830; is set 
within nature forever, 831 ; the law of 
Christ laid down by, 844; not properly called 
a “ false ” religion, 848 ; a Buddhist ’ Shrine 
(picture), 875; a Nipal Buddhist temple 
(picture), 1099; interior of Buddhist temple, 
Ningpo (picture), 1287; the great Mandala, 
a cnart of Nichiren Buddhism (picture), 

137*- 

Burmah, interior of the Sheve Dagon 
Pagoda, Rangoon (picture), 895. 

Burrell, Rev. David Tames, paper on what 
Christianity has wrought for America, 1157- 
60; portrait, 1245. 

C ANADA, peculiarly disposed to broad 
union of faiths, 103. 

Candlin, Rev, George T., missionary at 
Tienstin, (Thina, letterof hearty sympathy, 26 ; 
address at final .session, 168; address on 
Christian unity, 1179-91; portrait of, 1183. 

Carpenter, Prof. J. Estlin, paper on the 
sacred books of the world, showing the need 
of a wider conception of revelation, 842- 

arroll, Rev. H. K., paper on the present 
•religious condition of America, 1162-65; po*"" 
trait, 1309. 

Cams, Dr. Paul, paper on a religiou.s 
science and revelation, 978-981. 

Catholic. American Archbishops endorse 
proposal of Parliament, 15; idea of man as 
supernatural in capacities and powers, 364; 
the inspiration of the Catholic Church for 
her mission of love has been recognition of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, 487 ; her wonderful system of organized 
benevolence an attraction greater than any 
Other, 487 j St, Patrick's, N. Y. (picture), 
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1007; principles of in treatment of the 
poor, 1032; St. Vincent de Paul (died 1660) 
as founder of great chanties, T032-3; later 
Catholic foundations, 1033 , prospect of great 
changes to secure moie perfect methods, 
1034; over seven hundred organizations for 
charity in the United States, 1034. 

Chakravarti, response to welcome, 98 ; por- 
trait, 1519. 

Chant, Mrs. Laura Ormiston, poem by, 
150- 1 ; remarks on the real religion of to-day, 
591-594; portrait, 595. 

Chapin, Rev. Augusta J., D.D., Chairman 
of the Woman’s Committee, 38 ; poilraii, 51^ ; 
address of welcome at opening meeting, 81 ; 
address at final meeting, 179. 

Chatschumyan, Ohannes, on the spirit and 
mission of the Apostolic Church of Aimetiia, 
1126-8. 

China, American ill treatment of, 88; Im- 

f erial Government of cordially united in ihe 
arliament, 88 ; a religion apart from and 
older than Confucianism, 379,384; religion 
properly so called in not in favor with the gov- 
ernment of China, 384; authoritative divine 
instruction by rulers, 389: present day educa- 
tion in, 393; pnestfiood dates in China 
five thousand years back, 412; early Jesuit 
missionaiies in China took high rank as 
scholars and men of action, 432; recent 
mission.uies have taken a wrong wav and 
reach only the lowest class, 434; evident 
excellent intentions and sincere purjxise of 
missionaries, 436 ; need of special scholarship 
as well as religious qualifications, 436; no 
Chinese objection to the progress of Christi- 
anity as such, 4jjg; the Chinese anticipation 
of the ideals of Christ, 845. 

Christ, fruits of the leligion of, 3; the 
supreme manifestation of the religious life of 
the world, 500; in defiance of him some bio- 
graphical sketches and sundry epistles set up 
as of divine authority, 677 ; is to be put 
among the great poets, 680; is humanity un- 
der the power and grace of God, 683 ; Christ 
in literature has been the corrective of theol- 
^y, 692; the man Jesus in the story of 
(Christian belief, 785 ; the results of disciple- 
ship in him, 785; his doctrine of God as a 
supreme energy in the sphere of the moral 
life, ^86 ; all human life made s.icred, 787; 
the Saviour of the world, 997-1000; reveals 
what God is and what man must be 997; 
the four heads expressing this, 997-999 ; 
Christian failure due to not having done the 
things that Christ said, 999, 1000; C.itholic 
doctrine of the work of in redemption, toi6- 
1018 ; jhe great individualist yet the great 
socialist of history, 1024; his character in 
Renan’s view, 1167; Oriental tendency to 
bring all faiths into one in, 1176 ; the ideal of, 
sacrifice in service of man, 1112; central es- 
sence of the religion of, 1213 ; fatherhood of 
God his supreme truth, 1228 ; perfect idealism 
of, 1264 ; his essential ethico-rcligimis teach- 
ings, 1284; unifies mankind by nis incarna- 
tion, 1339; and by his teaching, 1340; and 
again by his death, 1344; the sole unifier of 
mankind, 1346. 

Christian Church, The, is simply human 
society transformed by the spirit of Christ, 
12^. 

Christianity, no possible eclipse of by any 
or all of the great historic faiths, 34 ; its doc- 


trine of God, 284, 288; manifest blemishes of 
historical, 500, first entered into literature in 
Dante, 682; is a spirit seeking to inform 
everything with which it comes in contact, 
677,688 ; a wide thing with nothing human 
alien to it, 683 ; not obviously but essentially 
lepresented in Shakespeare’s plays, 684 ; 
chief ways in which literatuie interprets it, 
691 (see iJterature) ; a religion whicfi incor- 
porates historical facts and transactions in its 
very essence. 832; shown by Paul's .appeal 
to the story of Jesus Christ, his death and 
resurrection, as constituting the gospel 
which he preached, 832; a religion of 
facts it is not less a doctrine and system of 
doctrine, 834; C.od free in creating, 836; 
and in redeeming. 836-7; the plan of 
salvation bv repentance and trust made of 
none effect by a defective theory of sin, 838 ; 
false view of gospel among Protestants from 
taking Christ as solely or mainly a teacher, 
840; complete reviv.al of Christianity con- 
templated by Prof. Max Miiller in Ills vol- 
ume on Theosophy, 935; the first system of 
Christian theology based on Greek philoso- 
phy with faith in Christ, 935 ; was re.illy from 
the beginning a synthesis of the best thoughts 
of the past 936; Christ’s trulh superior to 
Paul’s expositions of theology and philo- 
sophy, 1283; what It has 'done for the 
Chinese, 1310, its unsurpassable wealth m 
root-thoughts of all faiths, 1330. 

Christian, Science, 1419-29, .address by 
Rev. Mary Baker G. Kddy. 1419-23; ad' 
(liess by Dr. E. J. Foster Eddy, 1423-4; 
other addresses, 1424 -29. 

Chudhadharn, H.K.H. Prince Chaiidradat, 
portrait, 643 , paper on Buddhism in Siam, 
645-649. 

Churches, the present relations of to the 
conditions which create city social problems, 
1081-2; a summary of hints for churches 
wishing to solve city social problems, 1082. 

Cities, characteristics of the religious 
problems of, 1281 ; symptoms peculiar to 
these problems, 1081 ; present relation of the 
churches to these problems, 1081-2; hints 
towards solution of city social problems by 
churches, 1082. 

Civic (ihurch, W. T. Stead’s idea of, 1209 ; 
the restitution of human society,itsaim,i2io; 
how made, 1213. 

Clark, Rt. Rev. Thomas M., bishop of 
Rhode Island, portrait, 24. 

Clark, Rev. F. E., D.D., paper on Chris- 
tianity as seen by a voyager around the 
world, 1237-42; portrait, 1239. 

Cleary, Rev. James M., paper on religion 
and labor, 1065-67 ; portrait, 1071. 

Comparative Theology, paper on the study 
ob 583-590; early stages of the study, 582; 
founders of the present science, 586; aims to 
give knowledge of the true nature and real 
origin of religion, 589; chief reipiirements of 
the research, 589; importance of a serious 
study of all systems of religion, 606. 

Confucianism, paper on by Rung Kwang 
Yu. 374-424; first supplement, 424-430; sec- 
ond supplement, 430-439; religion as defined 
W. 375 ; idea of and name for God, 376 ; 
Trinity in unity, 378; ethical systems of 
Confucius not offered as a religion, 378-9; 
Confucian conception of “ Ti,” or Supreme 
Ruler, Heaven, 423 ; Confucian idea of pray- 
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ers spoken by obeying conscience and living 
virtnouslv, 423; Chinese parallels to teach- 
ing of Cnrist, 424-30; instances of marvels 
in Chinese story exceeding thoseof the Chi is- 
tian Gospels, 429; self-examination by the 
light of conscience and a humane disposition 
made of chief importance in Confucianism, 
430 ; overshadowing importance of conduct in 
the present life, 432 ; prize essay on, 596-604 ; 
Confiician emphasis on resj>ect for the will of 
heaven, 596, numan affairs the chief Con- 
fiician interest, 597; the Confiician sacred 
boiiks as literature, 701 ; the genesis and 
development of Confiician teaching. 1350-53. 

Confucius, summed up duty in reciprocity, 
88 ; living lineal descendant stands at the 
head of the five classes of the Chinese nobil- 
ity* 383; date, 392; his revision of ancient 
works to make tne Six Classics or Confiician 
Scriptures, 396 ; the debt of mankind to, 397 ; 
Ills exposition of the laws of nature, 398-402; 
how he attained to he the universally recog- 
nized fatlierof learning, 403; words of the 
sage’s wisdom, 403-4; venerated for example 
and teaching, not for marvels, 428 

Congregational Church congress, 1429-33; 
Woman’s Congregational congress, 1434-36. 

Constantian, Rev. A., on what the Chris- 
tian Bible has wrought for the Orient, 1298- 
1300. 

Cook, Rev. Josepli, paper on the strategic 
certainties of comparative religion, 536 ; por- 
trait, 539; paper on columnar truths in scrip- 
ture, 1072-75. 

Cumberland Presbyterian church, congress 
of, 1505-7; group of pf;rtraits, 1505. 


D ante, the first not the greatest name in 
Christian literature, 681 ; the divine 
i_omedy an allegory of human life, 682. 

Dawson, Sir William, on the religion of 
science, 942-^46 ; portrait, 945. 

Dead Religions, what they have be- 
queathed to the living, 554-504; Egyptian 
contribution of the idea of the nearness of the 
divine, 556; Babylonia- Assyria contributed 
the idea of the transcendence of the divine, 
556; special influence of Babylonia- Assyria 
on the religion of the Hebrews, 560; light on 
church and state from the dead religions, 
562 ; on the elements of the ultimate religion, 
562 ; on man’s need of God and capacity to 
know God, 564. 

Dennis, Rev. James S., D.D., paper on 
the message of Christianity to other religions, 
1252-58 ; portrait, 1253. 

Dev Dharm, the, a reformed Hindu order 
founded in 1887 by a Brahman, 1369. 

D’Harlez, Mgr. C. D., portrait, 259; paper 
on comparative study of religions, 605-621 
Dharmapala, H., recalls Buddhist parlia- 
ment of religions 2,000 years since, 8? makes 
response to welcome, 95; introduces small 
stone figure of Buddha, 123 ; address at final 
session, 169; portrait, 861; paper on the 
world’s debt to Buddha, 862-88io; on mission- 
ary methods, 1093 ; paper on points of re- 
semblance and difference between Buddhism 
and Christianity, 1288-9^. 

Dickinson, Mrs. Lydia Fuller, paper on 
the woman question, 592-508. 

Disciples of Christ, congress of, 1436 40. 
Donnelly, Charles F., paper on the rela- 


tions of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
poor and destitute, 1032-36. 

Drummond, Henry, LL.D., paper on evo- 
lution and Christianity, 1316-25. 

Dudley, Rt. Rev. T. U., paper on the His- 
toric Christ, 785-795 ; portrait, 791. 

Dwight, Thomas, on man in the light of 
revelation and science, 950-956. 

D’vivedi,Manilal N., portrait,259 ; paper on 
Hinduism, 316-332; supplemental paper of 
Vcdantic answers to religious problems, 333. 


E A.STMAN, Rev. Annis F. F., the influ - 
enceof religion on women, 752-758. 
Eddy Dr. E. T Foster, address by, 1423-4. 
Eddy, Rev. Mary Baker G., address on 
Christian science, 1419-23; portrait, Uli. 

Egerton, Rt. Hon. fxjrd, chairman Church 
Defense Institution, portrait, 42. 

Fgypt, originated the idea of the nearness 
of the divine, 556 ; religions ideas of spread 
westward, 558; possible influence among the 
Hebrews, 558; tne sacred Book of the Dead, 
703; ethical ideals not less high than the 
Hebrew, 844; inspired consciousness of God 
older than Moses, 846; the influence oFon 
other religions, 1348-9. 

Elliott, Rev. Walter, O.S.P., paper on the 
supreme end and office of religion, 462-465; 
portiait, 419. 

Ely, Prof. Richard T., portrait, 1029; paper 
on Christianity as .3 social force, 1056-61. 

Evangelical Alliance congress, 1441-49; 
group of portraits, 144s. 

Evangelical Association congress, 1449-53 ; 
group of portraits, 1451. 

Evolution, Buddha’s theory of, 868; the 
greatest generalization the world has ever 
known, 1316; has remade the doctrine of 
creation, 1317; settles the question of origins, 
1319; has remade the design argument, 1322; 
theological questions beginning to feel the 
effect of the new standpoint, 1323-4. 


F aith, in contrast with system, 1204; its 
essential character, 1206. 

Fcchan, Most Rev. Patrick A., Catholic 
Archbishop of Chicago, member of the Gen- 
eral Committee, 8 ; portrait, 49; speaks for 
Catholics at meeting of welcome, 70. 

Field, Rev. Henry M., D.D., address at 
opening of tenth day, 126. 

Fisher, Rev. George Park, D.D., portrait, 
665 ; paper on Christianity an historical relig- 
ion, 832-841. 

Fletcher, Miss Alice C., on the religion of 
the North American Indians, 1078-g; por- 
traits, 1091. 

Fliedner, Pastor, of Madrid, Spain, address 
at final meeting, 177. 

Free Baptist Church, presentation of, 


Fremantle, W. H., religious reunion of 
Christendom, 1201-09. 

Friends, congress of the Society of, — ortho- 
dox — 14S6-7; Hicksite, 1457-1460; groupof 
portraits, 1459. 


VJ Gannett, Rev. Wm. C., Rochester, N. 
Y., very cordial approval, 38. 

Gandhi, Virchand A., 96; paper on “ The 
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History and Tenets of the Jains of India,” 
with a refutal of charges of immorality in 
Brahmanism, 145; address at final session, 
17T ; portrait, 1225. 

German Evangelical Church, 1460-1. 

Germany, the religious state of, gSd-gSg. 

Ghermanus, metropolitan of Athens,Greece, 
letter of sympathy and prayer from, 1107; 
portrait, 1155. 

Giblxjus, Cardinal, letter cordially approv- 
ing Parliament, 14; speech at meeting of 
welcome presenting platform of charity, hu- 
manity and benevolence, 80; paper on the 
needs of liiimanity supplied by the Catholic 
religion, 48^-493; portrait, 489. 

Gilbert, Rev. Simeon E., portrait, 2g. 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, D.l), p.aper 
on religion and wealth, 1068-70; portrait, 

lOQI. 

Ghadstone, Rt. Hon. William, autograph 
letter of sympathy, August 8, iSgr, 12. 

(Jmeiner, Rev. J., on primitive and pros- 
pective union of human family, 1265-66; 
portrait, 1309 

God, chapter of various ideas 01,194-197; 
summary of faith in, 253 ; rational demonstra- 
tion of the being of, 256-269; philosophic 
and moral evidence for the existence of, 270- 
278 ; theistic teaching of the various historic 
faiths, 280-289; the Veda fundamentally 
monotheistic, 304; proofs of the being of 
God — Greek, Hindu and Christian thought, 
306-314; the Vedantic conc^tion of God, 
333; of duties to God, 336, Confucian con- 
ception of “Ti,” or Supreme Ruler, Heaven, 
422; the God of Hinduism, 458; Christian 
idea, 499; the test of a system the fullness of 
its consciousness of God. 563; Egypt, India, 
and China demonstrate an imperfect mono 
theism, 617 ; theistic faith profoundly natural, 
882 ; an idea of moral import, 978, aboriginal 
American view of, 1078; Bucldhist doctrine 
of, 1293 ; support of theistic faith by science, 
1321 ; widespread idea of unity of the god- 
head, 1328, 

Goethe, his service in checking the infidelity 
of Voltaire and the naturalism of Rousseau, 
684; taught Christianity to think scientific- 
ally, 686. 

Golden Rule, forms of, 1168; Confucian, 

Boodspeed, Prof. George S., portrait, 475 ; 
paper on what the dead religions h.avc be- 
queathed to the living, 454-^64. 

Gordon, Rev. M, L., hi.s “American Mis- 
sionary in Japan,” 31 ; disuseof “ heathen,” 
38; paper on Buddhism in Japan, 1293-96; 
piortrait, 1245. 

Gottheil, Rabbi G., portniit, 671 ; .address 
on the greatness of Moses, 673-676. 

Gracey, Rev. John Talbot, T),l)., paper on 
the religion of the future, 1327-30, 

Grant, George M., D.D., response to wel- 
come, 103 ; address 011 Presbyterian reunion, 
1502-4 ; portrait, 1499. 

Grant, J. A. S., the Egyptian religion and 
its influence on other religions, 1348-9; por- 
trait, 1029. 

Greek Church, the, historical sketch of, 
1128; Orthodox, Apostolic, Catholic, 1130; 
traces origin to Church of Jerusalem, 1196; 
paper on, by Archbishop Latas, 35*‘559; 
origin of, 353; treasury of sound doctrine, 
359 - 


H ale, Rev. Edward Everett, D.D., a 
paper on spiritual forces in human 
progress, 523-526; portrair, 525, 

Harris, Hon. W. 1 ’., LL. D., portrait, 287 ; 
paper on the existence of (iod, 306-314. 

Haweis, Rev. Dr. H. R., paper on music, 
emotion, and morals, 947-950; portrait, 951. 

Haworth, Rev. Mr., addresson missionary 
methods, 1098 -g. 

Headland, Prof. Isaac T., paper on religion 
in Peking, 1019-23, portrait, 1021. 

Hebrew, negative iiifliieiice of Egypt on 
religion of Hebrews, 558 , three great peruKls 
of positive B.ibylonian-Assytiau influence, 
560. 

Henderson, Prof. C. R., paper on individ- 
ual effort at reform not suflicicnt, 1061-64; 
portrait, 1029. 

Henrotin, Mrs. C, H., portrait, 63; address 
at final meeting, 178. 

Hewitt, Rev. Augustine F., C.S.P., paper 
on the Being of God, 256-269; portrait, 259. 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, paper on 
“The Sympathy of Religions,” 123, 780-84 ; 
address, 132-35 ; portrait, 665. 

Higinbotham, H. N., address of welcome 
at rmening meeting, 8a, fxirtrait, 802. 

Hindu, conception of God 194; doctrine 
of the natiircof man, 198; nature of religion, 
200; the Veda or Bible of, 207, 208 ; reformed 
theism of, 213; general aecoimt of Hinduism, 
316-332; idea of the All underlying apparent 
polytheism, 318; early ideas of caste, 319; 
present day Hindiusin, 330; summary of 
requirements, 331 ; Hindu ideas reviewed by 
Rev. T. E. Slater, 456-460; Vedic idea of 
creation as without beginning and without 
end, 969; inheritamc from past lives, 970, 
mail a child of God the Almighty and All- 
Mertifiil, 971-2; incarnate (>od 111 Krishna, 
972; man to become pci feet through purity, 
972-4; polytheism in appeaiance only from 
use of symbols of the manifestations of God, 
975; no Hindu word ever expressed exclusive 
claim to salvation, 977 ; religious nature of, 
456,1178; thought compared with Christian, 
1269; Hindu thoughts which are like Chris- 
tian, 1274. 

Hirai, Kinza Riugc M., on the Real Po- 
sition of Japan toward Christianity, 115, 
444-450; portrait, 447; address at final ses- 
sion, 165; address on Synthetic Religion, 
1286-88. 

Hirsch, Dr. EmI! G., address at final ses- 
sion, 173; led closing use of Ixjrd’s Prayer, 
186; on the dements of universal religion, 
1304-8. 

Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward, portrait, 1245; 
address on What is Religion? 1250-1. 

Hoyt, John W., on religion and the love 
of mankind, 1107-8; poi trait, 1147. 

Hugenholtz, Rev. F. W. M., address on 
morning of closing day, 148. 

Hultin, IdaC., paper on essential ethical 
ideas, 1003-5 ; portrait, 065. 

Hume, Rev. K. A., address on missionary 
methods, 1095; on Christian and Hindu 
thought, 1269-76. 

TDOL WORSHIP, its origin and signifi- 
1 cance in Hinduism, 327 ; symbolizes re- 
ligious conceptions, 456, 458. 

Idols of the nature- religion of the New 
Hebrides, 1359. 
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Ignados, Rev. M., Protestantism’s mission 
in Turkey, 1258-61. 

Immortality, hope of not dimmed in the 
religion of the future, M07; idea of in 
light of evolution; 1324; Vedantic idea of, 
^36; the argument for, 466-479; the soul and 
Its future life, 480-484 ; Confucianism upon, 
598. 

Incarnation, ideas of in all religions, 848; 
that of theistic Buddhism, 8^8; the incarna- 
tion idea in history and in Jesus Christ, 
882-888. 

India, ancient religion of in relation to 
primitive revelation, 296; the conquest of 
India by the English, 767; reform in India 
771; reforms already attempted, 771,775; 
the scene twenty-five centuries ago of the 
greatest religious revolution the world has 
ever seen, 862. 

Iiispir.iti()n, ideas of in all religions, 845- 
848. 

Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, portrait, 
t6 ; promises active cooperation m Parliament, 
16. 


J AIN Religion, Muni Atmaramji high 
priest of, 21 ; an elder sister of Huddhistn 
in 1 ndia, 96 ; system and canonical books, 
1222; philosophy, 1223; ethics, 1224; tem- 
ple, Mt. Aboo (picture), 1217. 

Japan, interest to attend Parliament, 61; 
real position towards Christianity, 444-450; 
Christianity unwelcome, 445 ; Japanese false- 
ly stigmatized as heathen and maltreated, 
448-q ; Buddhism in, 543-552 ; has and will be 
the living spirit of Japan, 550; nationality 
very charming and fovely, 550-551 ; Chiis- 
tianity in, 1240; future of religion 111,1279; 
Shintoism, Confucianism and Buddhism in, 
blended in unitv, 1280; elements of the 
Christianity needed in, 1282; sixteen sects in 
the Buddhist church of, 1290; Buddhist cem- 
etery, Kyoto (picture), 1127. 

Jessup, Rev. Henry H., D.D., on the re- 
ligious mission of the English-speaking na- 
tions, 1x22-26. 

Jews, popular errors about, 1x20-22; voice 
of Judaism on the social question, 1150; 
Jewish congress, 146X-66; Jewish Women’s 
congress, 1466-7; synagogue in Berlin (pict- 
ure), 827. 

Jones, Jenkin Lloyd, 6,66; address at final 
session, 177; portrait, 88g. 

Judaism and the modem state, 360-365. 


IT ABU RAJ I, P. Goro, on the Shinto rclig- 
J\ ion, 373 - 4 - 

Karma, Buddha’s use of l.aw of, 1288. 

Keane, Rt. Rev. John J., U.U., portrait, 
88r ; paper on the incarnation idea in history, 
and in Jesus Christ, 882-888; paper on the 
ultimate religion, 133X-38. 

Kennedy, Key. Dr. I). J , paper on the 
redemption of sinful man, 1016-1018. 

Kerr, Rev, James, Glasgow, Scotland, ex- 
presses approval, 34. 

Khrimian, Murditch, Catholicos of all 
Armenians, portrait, 83. 

Kidder, Rev. B, F., Ph.D,, on some super- 
stitions of North Africa and Egypt, 1362. 

Kiretchjian, H. M., portrait, 1245; paper, 
1276-79. 

Kishimoto, N., future of religion in Japan, 
xa79*83. 


Kohler, Dr. K., paper on human brother- 
hood, 366-373. 

Kohiit, Rev. Alexander, D.D., Ph.D., paper 
on what the Hebrew scriptures have wrought 
for mankind, 724-731 ; portrait, 727. 

Koran, on polygamy, and on use of the 
word in propagandism, 140; its claim as a 
new and perfect revelation, 566; passages 
from which show grave moral defects in 
Isl.am, 1096-98; pass.ages which show that 
Islam is tolerant, humane and moral, 1x46. 

Kosaki, President,the Doshisha university, 
p.iper on the present condition and future 
prospectsof Christianity in Japan, 1012-1014; 
portrait, 1015. 

Kung Hsien Ho, on Confucianism, 596-604. 

I ANDES, Prof. J. P., D.D.,on liowphilos- 
1 J opliy can aid religion, 960-968. 

[..ao-tze, a historiographer of the Chan 
dynasty, 4oy ; founder of laoism, contempor- 
ary with Confucius, 411 ; the law of Christ 
laid down by before B. C. 500, 844. 

Latas, Dionysio-s, Archbishop of Zante, 
response to welcome, 85 ; third-day paper on 
“Ihe Greek Church,” tr4, 352-358 ; portrait, 
357 1 presents a protest against cahiinny upon 
ihe Jews, X41. 

Dazarus, Miss Josephine, on the outlook of 
Judaism, 704-715. 

I.ee, Rev. J.imes W., D.D., on Christ the 
Reason of the universe, 850-860; portrait 
287. 

Lewis, Rev, A. H., D.D,, portrait, 665; 
on the weekly rest-day, 739-742, 

Liberty, religious, grand foundation of, 93 ; 
Buddhist principle of, q6. 

Literature, the great literature of Christen- 
dom mainly Christian, 683; its highest 
achievements reached in explication of the 
central truth of Christianity, 691 ; chief ways 
in which literature becomes the interpreter of 
Christianity, 691. 

Lorimer, Rev. G. C., portrait, X337; pres- 
entation of the Baptist churches, 1397-1402. 

Lutheran church of America, 1476-7. 

Lutheran General Council congress^ 1473- 
76; educational needs and progress in the 

Lutheran Genera I Synod congress, 1468-73. 

Lutheran Missouri Synod congress, 1477-8. 

Lyon, Prof. D. G., on Jewish contributions 
to civilization, 817-828; portrait, 821. 


ly f AHAYANA, or Great vehicle, the high- 
lYi f'’*'*” of Buddha’s teaching, 542. 

Man, Nature of, 196-8; the love of, under 
various faiths, 234-5; Vedantic idea of, 334; 
Confuclan idea of man, 416; 417; faculties 
of the highest dignity, 418; Buddha’s lofty 
idea oL 866; his place in the universe, 938* 
914; God known through man, 939. 

Mandala, the Great, a chart of NIchiren 
Buddhism in Japan, 1290; cut of, 1371. 

Marillier, Prof. Leon, on the estimate of 
human dignity in the lower religions, 1361. ^ 

Martin, Dr. William A. P., 8; portrait 
1141 ; paper on America’s duty to China, 

^assaquoi, Prince Momolu, address at final 
session, 172. 

Matsugama, Takayoshi, on the origin of 
Shintoism, 1370-73. 

Matthew Amold, one of the modem Greeks 
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686; of profoundly Christian honesty and 
courage, 687 ; his best sonnet, 687, 69a. 

Matz, Bishop, portrait, 1411. 

McFadden, Rev. John Duke, D.D., on 
the world’s salvation, 1308. 

McFarland, Rev, S. G., Buddhism in Siam, 
1206-97. 

Mencius, author of Analects in the third 

f ;eneration of disciples of Confucitis, 406 ; on 
aws of conduct, 598 ; his appearance 111 
Chinese history and composition of a book 
in seven chapters, 602. 

Mendes, Rev. Dr. Pereira, paper on ortho- 
dox or historical Judaism, 527-535, porliait, 
531 * 

Mercer, Rev. L. P., New Church member 
General Committee, 6; address by, 1492-5, 
prortrait, 1491. 

Methodist, strength in America, 11(12-4; 
congress, 1480-88 ; group of portraits, 1485. 

Mills, Rev. R. Fay, paper on Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, 997-1000; portrait 965. 

Milton, a great teacner of the ethics of 
Christianity, but did nothing to better theo- 
logical thinking, 686. 

Missions, why so little success, ti8i ; im- 
ortance to of Christian union, 1184-5 ;pitia- 
le injury to by lack of unity, 1242; no 
greater obstacle to success of than the un- 
christian antagonistic attitude of missionaries 
to other faiths and philosophies, 56. 

Missions, congress of, 1^^6-1549. 
Missionary methods, criticism and discus- 
sion of, 1093-1100. 

McKenzie, Rev. Alexander, D.D., speech 
of welcome at opening meeting, 84. 

Modi, Jinaiiji Jatiisliedji, Parsce, on the 
religious system of the Parsees, 898-920; 
portrait, 259. 

Mohammed, believed himself to be su- 
ernaturally guided 578; known to Mo- 
ammedans chiefly through traditions 
colored by stains on his character, 
578; the prophet’s history and character, 
990-1; his monotheism almost savage, 1228. 

Mohammedanism, the spirit of Islam, 989- 
996 ; polygamy never was and is not a part of 
the Islamic system, 989- 1046 ; Islam has more 
religion than theology, 990; Mohammed’s 
history and character, 990-1; Islam means 
resignation, submission, aspiration to God, 
991 ; prayers, 902; indifference to this world 
characterizes tne higher cla'^s of Moslem 
believers, 995; thorough spirit of fraternity. 
995; ethics of Islam practically identical 
with those of every other great system, 
1046 ; slavery _ not favored, 1047 ; woman 
ranked equal with man, 1047; practical re- 
quirements of Islam, 1048; rule of prayers, 
1048 ; strict temperance, 1049; no prostitu- 
tion, 1050; brotherly kindness and hospital- 
ity, 1051, inspiration of great civilization, 
1051 • points of contact and contrast with 
Christianity, 565-582; interior of mosque at 
B roil sa, 1049; interior of mosque of Omar, 
1259; Muezzin announcing the hour of 
prayer, 1301. 

Momerie, Rev. Alfred Williams, D.D., 
English representative, response to welcome, 
100; address at final session, 160; paper on 
the Being of God, 270-78; portrait, 273; on 
the essence of religion in conduct, 1110-12. 

Monier- Williams, Prof., urged new Chris- 
tian attitude towards alien faiths, 192. 


Morals, various religious ideals of, 224- 
226. 

Motherhood of God, Erahmo-Somaj idea 
of, 1229. 

Moxom, Rev. Philip S., D.D., paper on 
the argument for immortality, 466-479; por- 
trait. 475. 

Mozoomdar, P. C., Brahino-Somaj repre- 
sentative, response to welcome, 86 ; paper, 
114.345; portrait, 34 q; address at final ses- 
sion, 162; paper on the Brahmo-Somaj, 
345'35i; paper on the world’s religious 
debt to Asia, 1083-92, 

Muller, Prof. Max, interest in Parliament 
study of comparative religion, 15; his recent 
volume of prayers collected from non Chris- 
tian sources, 74; paper on Greek philosophy 
and the Christian religion. 8^5-6. 

Monger, Rev. Thetxiore 1 ., portrait, 665; 
paper on Christianity as interpreted by lit- 
erature, 677-692; on the Parliament, 157^. 

Murdock, Rev. Marion, paper on a l^ew 
Testament woman, 796-8CX5; portrait, 821. 

N ADDARA, J. .Sanna Abou, letter of on 
the Koran and other scriptures, 1146-8. 
Najjarkar, Mr. B. B., of the Brahmo- 
Som.ij, response to welcome, 106; portrait, 
259; paper on the work of social reform in 
India, 767-779. 

Narasima Charya, Brahman, address of 
on the .Salvation Army in India, 1 37 ; address 
on missionary methods, 1094. 

New Hebrides, the nature-religion of, 
1358-60. 

New leriisalem Church congress, 1488-95., 
Niccolls, Rev. Dr. S. I .vindicates P.irlia- 
merit proposals, 19; address on taking the 
chair at opening of the second day, 253, 
portrait, 821. 

Nirvana, freedom from both life and death, 
under four aspects, 1038-9; Buddha’s idea of 
self-effacement, 1228. 

Noguchi, Z., Japanese interpreter for 
Buddhist bishops, 92; paper, 440-43; por- 
trait, 410. 

Non-Christian Religions, Count Bernstorff 
declares uncompromising denial of equal rank 
of all religions, 93; new spirit of dealing 
with, 1185; all essentially good, 1186; false 
test applied to, 1186; affinities in all to Chris- 
tian belief and life, 1207. 

0 FFORD, Daniel, on the doctrine and life 

of the Shakers, i38tx 

O’Gorman, Prof., Christianity and Amer- 
ic.'K 1152-57; portrait, 1309. 

Olymmanism (Greek and Roman), atti- 
tude of Christianity towards, 1247. 

Orelli, Prof. Conrad von, paper on the gen- 
eral belief in the need of vicarious sacrifices, 
1041-45; portrait, 1281. 

ALMER, Mrs. Potter, portrait, 1567. 

Parkhiirst, Dr. C. H., portrait, 1445. 
Parliament of Religions, its object in part, 
3-8; Buddhist example of 2,000 years since, 
8; idea of at various times, 8, 9, 191 ; con- 
siderations favoring, 15; American-Catholic 
official endorsement, November, 1892, 15; 
general objects proposed by projectors, 
18; grandest visible emlxxliment of 
Christian aspirations, 1181; sneered at as 
visionary. 1188; tendency to restore union, 
1201; Bishop Keane’s summary of prospec- 
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tive results, 1331 ; actual scene at one of the 
sessions, (picture), frontispiece to first vol- 
ume ; platform scene on the morning of Sep- 
tember 14 (picture) , 853 ; scene on the evening 
of the last day (picture), 1583. 

Parsee, the Parsees of India enlisted to 
cooperate, 58 ; idea of God, iq4 ; of man, 198 ; 
of religion, 201; liible of, the Avesla, 211; 
the Avesta little more than the ruins of a 
great religion, 703 ; the Gathas imply relig- 
ious experience lilce that of Isaiah, 846; the 
religious system of the followers of Zoroaster, 
898-020; overthrown in Persia A. 1). 642 by 
Moslem conquest, 8g8 ; a pure monotheism 
resting on the evidence from nature, 901 ; 
God an absolute moral ruler as well as physi- 
cal maker, 901 ; in Parsee philosophy two 
primeval spirits or principles, one creative 
and the other destructive, 901-2; not origi- 
nally a dualism except by misunderstanding, 
2; Ahriman a second only, 904; Ahura- 
azda, the “All-Knowing God,” 904. 

Paton, Rev. John G., D.D.,on the nature- 
religion of the New Hebrides, 1358-60. 

Paul, his epistles the earliest literary pro- 
duct of Christianity after the words of Christ 
himself, 680. 

Peab^y, Prof. F. G., on Christianity and 
the social question, 1024-1050; portrait, 1029. 

Pentecost. Rev. Geo. F,, on “The In- 
vincible Gospel,” 143; portrait, 1169; ad- 
dress of, 1160. 

Phiambolis, Rev. P.,on the Greek Church, 
1128-30; portrait, 1133. 

Phillips, Rev. Maurice, portrait, 287; pa- 
. per on the Ancient Religion of India and 
Primitive Revelation, 296-305. 

Philipson, Rabbi David, U.D., paper on 
Judaism and the modern state, 360-65. 

Plato, study of proofs of the divine exis- 
tence, 306; first authentic survey of human 
reason, 309. 

Pope, the, suggested as a representative of 
moral force whose position might be utilized 
for purpose of arbitration between nations, 
1118; portrait of I.eo XIII, 1035. 

Post, Rev. Dr. George E., exposes moral 
defects of the Koran, 140; paper on explora- 
tion in Bible lands, 982-983; address expos- 
ing defects of the ethics of Islam, 1096-98. 

Powell, Aaron M., on grounds of sympa- 
thy and fraternity among religious men and 
women, 1108-9; portrait, 1113. 

Pratt, Prof. Waldo S., paper on religion 
and music, 1005-8; portrait, 965. 

Prayer, its permanence and place, ^07. 

Presbyterian congress, 1495-1504; Presby- 
terianism and missions, 14^-1500; Presby- 
terianism and education, isrxj-isoa; Presby- 
terian reunion, 1502-4. 

AM Mohan Roy, founder of the Brahmo- 
X\ Somaj of India, 345. 

Redemption, Buddhist dortrine of, 129^; 
Vedantic doctrine of, 338 ; the characteristic 
element of in Christian .Scripture, 660; 
is a free act of God, 836; method of in 
Christ that of reconciliation of an offender 
837; teaching of the Catholic Church, 1016- 
1818; the method of Christ, 1028. 

Redwood, Archbishop of New Zealand, 
makes response to welcome, 93. 

Reformed Church in the United States, 
congress of, 151 1 -14. 


Reformed Episcopal Church, congress of, 
1507-1510. 

Religion, as simple faith in divine father- 
hood and human brotherhood, p. ix ; the great 
bond of love and duty to (]iod, 3 ; the best 
will come to the front, 29; the bond of faith 
in the universal Fatherhood of God, 31; 
ch.ipter of v.arious ideas of its nature 
and importance, 200-202; a chapter of 
various systems of, 204-206; various views of 
the elements of a perfect, 247-250; Vedantic 
conception of essence and office of, 336 ; the 
underlying clement of all, faith that man -is 
made in a divine image, 457; end and office 
of the elevation of man to union with God, 
465; essentially characteristic of humanity, 
494-50T ; light from dead religions on the ele- 
ments of the ultimate religion, 562; 
founders of the science of, 586 ; a 
thing which kindles and makes operative 
and irresistible the sway of the moral 
nature, 948; infinite positive blessings of the 
distinctly religious life, 956 ; religion looks 
to philosophy to settle the problems which are 
purely rational, 963; services rendered to 
religion by music, 1005; relation between re- 
ligion and morality, 1009; has not yet come to 
its rights because of inadequate conceptions of 
God and of the mor.^l life, loii; the relation 
of to the erring and criminal classes, 1030; 
its characteristic developments in America, 
T152-7; 57,720,000 adherents in America 
(U. S. of) to about 5,000,000 non-religious 
and anti-religious; all religion everywhere 
essentially good, 1186; sects now its worst 
hinderers, 1204 ; as service of God by service of 
man, 1235; as aspiration, pursuit of the divine 
in the human, 1251 ; Renan’s basis of, 1263; 
facts to be taken into account in the true defi- 
nition of religion, 1364 ; religion as lasting 
as humanity, 1366; morals the meeting- 
ground of all religions, 1367; principles of 
the scientific classification of religions, 1367-9. 

Religions unification greater in Canada 
than in England or the United States, 104; 
universal unity suggested by One God Our 
Father, 372; the unity of brotherly love 
with whatever diversity of beliefs a new and 
just ideal, 621 , “pagan, Jew, or mussulman, 
the true philosopner sees in each a fellow- 
seeker after Goa,” 842 ; human brotherhood 
a fact of the natural orderdivinely established 
1134-36; how far due to mission work, 1182 ; a 
igantic problem, 1182; strangling effect of 
ivisions, 118S; causes disturbing union from 
early days of Christianity, 1192; movements 
towards, 1194; instances of, 1195; possible 
Catholic concessions to, 1196; means serving 
to hasten, 1198; 1204; sects the worst of 
all enemies to religion, 1204; conditions of 
comity between sects in America, 1215. 

Renan, his ethical basis of religion, 1263. 

Revelation, Vedantic conception of, 338; 
revelation alike in all times and in all ages, 
500; need of a wider conception of, 842; 
the ideas of ethics of all religions show true 
divine revelation, 844-5; ^ ideas 

of inspiration and the consciousness of God, 
845-8; revelation universal by “wisdom 
in all ages entering into holy souls and mak- 
ing them friends oT God and prophets,” 848 ; 
not of books and men, but of the spirit, and in 
all ages alike, 1228. 

Reville, Prof. Albert, D.D., on the condi- 
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ditions and outlook for a universal religion, | 
i363'-67. 

Reville, Jean, on the principles of the 
scientific classification of religions, 1367-g. 

Richey, Rev. Thomas, S.T.l)., on the 
claims of the Knglish Church, 1383-92; por- 
trait, 1385. 

Rexford, Rev. E. L., D.D., portrait, 475, 
paper on the religious intent, 509-522. 

Kig-veda, hymn of creation from (Bk. 10, 
ch. 129), 696. 

Roberts, Rev. Dr. W. C., address of, T14. 
Russia, refuses to cooperate in Parliament, 

56 , informally represented by Prince Seige 
Wolkonsky, 89, Pobedonotizeff, M., por- 
trait, 1300; Ostankino cathedral, 839 ; Ca- 
thedral of the Annunciation in Kremlin, 
1057; Church of Nativity of Holy Virgin, 
1161. 

S CHAFE, Dr. Philip, address on liberty 
and union in religion, 138: address on 
reunion of Christendom, 1192-1301; portrait, 
1197. 

Science, postulates a first cause, 642; the 
consciousness of God and of immortality 
given in nature, 943; belief in a divine rev- 
elation welcome to science, 944; miracle not 
against natural law, 945; men of science 
commonly religious men, 946; is a revelation 
of God, IS truth revealing his will, 980; rela- 
tion of church to, 1198. 

Scientific Section, chronicle of meetings 
and papeis, 152, 

Scott, Rev. T. J., paper on divine provi- 
dence and the ethnic religions, 921-925, por- 
trait, lOQI. 

Scovel, Rev. Sylvester, D.D., paper on 
what constitutes a religious as distinguished 
from a moral life, 956-960; portrait, 821. 

Semines, Thomas J., paper on interna- 
tional arbitration, 1116-20; portrait, 1147. 

Seton, Mgr., paper on the Catholic 
Church and tiie Bible, 662-672; portrait, 665. 

Seventh Day Baptist congress, 1401 1406; 
group of portraits, 1403. 

Sewall. Rev. Frank, portrait, 419; paper 
on the cnaracter and degree of the inspira- 
tion of the Christian Scriptures, 732-738. 

Seward, Theodore F., intrcxlnces plan of 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity under inspi- 
ration of the life and teachings of Christ, 
132 ; portrait, 889. 

Shakers, the dw’trine and life of, 1380. 
Shakespeare, Christian because so 
thoroughly on the side of humanity, 684. 

Shelley, value of his protest against the 
theology in which Christianity was ensnared, 
686, 688 

Shibata, Rt. Rev. Reuchi, reception in 
Parliament and paper on Shintoism, 90, 116, 
4^1-454 ; portrait, 455 ; address at final ses- 
sion, 168. 

Shintoism, state religion of Japan, 90 ; high 
priest of makes response to addres.s of wel- 
come, 90; paper on by R. Shibata, 116, 451- 
454 ; Shinto tombs of Shoguns (picture), 125 ; 
a priest in full uniform (picture), 245; hus- 
band and wife of Shinto faith on a pilgrim- 
age (picture), 461 ; entrance gateway to a 
Shinto temple (picture), 483; the origin of, 
1370-73; characteristics of Shinto faith, 
1373-4; the three principles of Shintoism, 
1374-5; stone lanterns, 1295; 


Siam, picture of Buddhism in, 1296; Man- 
dap.i Pavilion in the Ariina Rajawararama 
temple, Bankok, 223 ; account of Buddhism as 
itexists in, 645-649; the royal white elephant 
before the Rajapradittha temple, liankok 
(picture), 699; Phoo Kan Thong or Golden 
Mount, with the pagoila on its summit, 
Bankok (pictuie), 777, religious procession, 

Silverman, Rahbi Joseph, D.D.,on popu- 
lar errors about the Jews, 1120-22; portrait, 

I I T9. 

Sin, various views of religion and civil so- 
ciety, 232-3; under various religions, 227- 
2 JO, most intense Hindu consciousness of, 
303, 459; a theory of whi< h makes Christian- 
ity as a religion of facts of no effect. 838; not 
dwelt on in Buddhism, 1293 ; as a theological 
imputation and as a weakness, 1306; new 
theory of under evolution, 1325, the sense of 

III Babyloiii.m penitential psalms 1042. 

Six Classics, The, am icnt works made 
.Sacred Books of Chin.i under revision hy 
Confucius, 3 q6, 406. 

Slater, Rev. L. E., portrait, 287; religious 
outlook of India, 1172-78. 

Slattery, Rev. J.R.,on the Catholic Church 
and the negro race, 1104-5. 

Small, Prof. A. W,, Pfi.D., paper on the 
(hiirchcs and city problems, 1079-83 ; poi trait, 
logi. 

Smyth, Rev. Julian K., paper on God in 
Christ, 8^-893 ; portrait, 821. 

Snell, Merwin- Marie, on the future of re- 
ligion, 1325-7; opening address, scientific 
section, 1347 ; address on religion, 1375. 

Socialism, relation of Christ to the plans of, 
1027; Christianity above everything else a 
social force, 1056 , how far Judaism was a 
social force, 1056-8; the change made by 
Christ, 1059; individualism is anti-Chrjstian, 
1059; failure to make a land truly Christian, 
10^; Christianity stands for social progress, 
1060. 

Social piobleins, a sound Christianity must 
solve, 1207; sect hinders dealing with, 1208; 
Buddhist social morals in Japan, 1296. 

Somerset, Lady Henry, portrait, 755 ; letter 
of cordial endorsement, 926-7. 

Sorabji, Miss Jeanne, paper on Women of 
India, 1837-8 ; portrait, 1469. 

Soul, Buddhist doctrine of, 1293. 

Soyeii, Rt. Rev, Shaku, presented in Par- 
liament, 92; portrait, 419; paper on the law 
of cause and effect a.s taught by Buddha, 829- 
831 ; on arbitration instead of war, 1285, 

Spencer, Rev. Anna G., paper on religion 
and the criminal classes, 1030-31 ; portrait, 
1029. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, address, 1234-7 ; 
portrait, 1525. 

Stead, Rev. F. Herbert, vindication of 
Parliament proposals in Revicju of the 
Churches, 22. 

Stead, Wm. T., paper on the Civic church, 
1209-15, portrait, X2II. 

St. Anselm, proofs of the divine existence, 
312, 966. 

Strong, Rev. J., portrait, 1445. 

Sugao, Nishikawa, on the three principles 
of Shintoism, *374 -IS- 

Sumaiigala, Kt. Rev. H., paper on ortho- 
dox southern Buddhism, 894-897. 

Sunday Rest Congress, 1549*53* 
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Sunderland, Mrs. Eliza R., portrait, 475; 
on the study of all religions, 633*638. 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant in 
America, congress of, Z514-X7 ; group of por* 
traits, 1515. 

Szold, Miss Henrietta, paper on uhat Ju- 
daism has done for woman, 1033-56. 

T aoism, founded by Lao-tze, 407, 4x1; 

represented by one sacred book of about 
five thousand words, 411 ; present exponents of 
an ignorant priesthood, 41 z ; its present spir- 
itual head called Heavenly Teacher, or 
Tien -sze, 383. 413 ; the foremost priestly per- 
sonage of China, 383; Taoists and Bud- 
dhists in China quite alike in training of 
priests, 41 x; both teach immortalit3^4ax ; 
oh rewards and punishments, 599; Taoist 
mendicant (picture), 783; a prize essay 
sketch of, 1355 *5^* 

Tcheraz, Prof. Minas, Armenian represen - 
tivc — response to welcome, 08 ; address on 
toleration, xi45-6i address on Armenian 
Church, 938-934; portrait, 931; references 
to, 1557. 1563- , , 

Tennyson, Alfred, on the sympathy of relig- 
ions,xi ; at the head of the poets who strive to 
enthrone love in man and for man as supreme 
law seated in God, 688 ; the undoubted lei^er 
in recent thorough discussion of Christianity, 
689; his attitude that of lob, trust in God 
without a solution of life, 6^. 

Teriy, Prof. Milton S., D.D., portrait, 603 ; 
paper on the sacred books of the world as lit- 
erature. 694-704. 

Theology, tends to divide where religion 
unites, 37; religion independent of. 56; 
Jewish, 390-395; lolly of the dream of religion 
without theology, 563 ; the true continui^ of 
Christian in the mystics and poets, 693; 
the new critical school of making headway 
in (Germany, 988 ; need of a clearing house 
for, 13x9 ; chan^ wrought by evolution, 1333- 
4 ; ^finite and compact system of the future 
comprehensive of all faiths, 1337. 

Tneosophy, representative of from Alla- 
habad, India, 

Theosophical Society, congress of, 15x7- 
S533; group of portraits, 15x9. 

TIele, Prof. C. P., portrait, 475 ; P»P«r on 
the study of comparative theology, 583 
' Toki, Rt. Rev. Horiu, Japanese Buddhist 

E riest. presented in Parliament, 93; paper on 
luddnism in Japan. portrait, 545. 

Tomlins, Mr. W, L., on religion and 
music, 1303-3. 

Townsend, L. F., D.D., peraisfence of 
Bible orthodox, 1330-33; pmtrait, 1309. 

Toy, Prof, C. H., paper on teiiglon and 
conduct, loop-zoxt ; permit, 96^ 

t TNITARIANS, congress of, 
n United Bremen in Christ, 1538-x^t^ 
Univetsalists, opngress of, 




as sacred literature, 697; ethical ideal of, 
844 ; theUtlc gropings, 846. 

Vivekanandui, Swami, on platform at 
opening, 65 ; response to welcome, zox ; de- 
clares Bramnanii^ doctrine of universal tol- 
eration and acceptance for their truth of all 
religions, xoa, 343; criticises Christian anxi- 
ety for souls in India with indifference to 
sufferings of famine, xaS; address at ffpal 
session, 170; paper on Hinduism, 968-978; 
portrait, 973. 

W ADE, Prof. Martin J., portrait, 66<; 

paper on the Catholic Church and the 
mamage bond, 743“7Si I ^rtrait, 665. 

Warren, Rev. Samuel m., paper on The 
Future Life, 480-484. 

Washburn, Pres. Geo., D.D,, full sympa- 
thy with Parliament aims, 14, 39; paper on 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, 565-583; 
portrait, sS;. 

Wealth, now dealt with by Christ, X035; 
definition of, 1068; religious view of its pro- 
duction, 1060; of its distribution, 1070. 

Webb, Mohammed Alexander Russell, 
paper on '* The Spirit of Islam,” 989-996 j 
paper on the influence of Islam on social 
conditions, 1046-1053; portrait, 965. 

Whitman, Rev. B. L., D.D., interdenomi- 
national comity, zais-ao; portrait, X 309. 

Wilkinson, rrof. W. C,, attitude of Chris- 
tianity to other religions, 1343-49- 
Willard, Miss Frances, a white life for two, 
ia30‘34 ; portrait, X33J. 

Williams, Fannie Barrier, on religion and 
the negro, m4-is; portrait, 1147. 

Wise, Rabbi Isaac M., D.D., paper on the 
'theology of Judaism, ago-395 ; portrait, 393. 

Wolkonsky, Prince Serge, informally rep- 
resents Russia, 89; address at final session, 
164 ; portrait, 637 ; paper on the social office 
pf religious feefing, 639-644- 
Woolley, Mrs. C. P., on world’s debt to 
America, ia68-6o; portrait. 1367. 

Womanhood, ideal of being reconstructed, 
1233; Buddhist inferior conception of, 1394; 
improved treatment of women from Bible in- 
fluence in the Orient, 1398 ; influence of relig- 
ion on, 753-758 ; the improved position of m 
India, Z037. 

Worcester cathedral, England (picture), 

Wright, Rev. Theodore F., paper On re- 
conciliation vital, not vicarious, 1003; por- 
trait, X49ri 







